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Format  or  Hearings  on  Farmworkers  in  Kural  America 

The  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  conducted  public  hearings 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in  San  Francisco  and  Fresno,  Calif.,  dur- 
ing the  92d  Congress  on  "Farmworkers  in  Rural  America."  These 
hearings  are  contained  in  the  following  parts : 

Subject  matter  Hearings  dates 

Part  1 :  Farmworkers  in  Rural  Poverty July  22,  September  21 

and  22,  1971. 

Part  2  :  Who  Owns  the  Land? November  5,  1971. 

Part  3 :  Land  Ownership,  Use,  and  Distribution  : 

A.  San  Francisco January  11,  19 <2. 

B.  Fresno January  12,  1972. 

C.  San  Francisco January  13,  1972. 

Part  4  :  Role  of  Land-Grant  Colleges : 

A_ June  19,  19<2. 

B June  20,  1972. 

Part  5  :  Appendix  :  A  and  B. 
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FARMWORKERS  IN  RURAL  AMERICA,  1971-1972 


(The  Role  of  Land-Grant  Colleges) 


MONDAY,  JUNE   19,    1972 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  of  the 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

Washington,  B.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  notice  at  9 :30  a.m.  in  room  1202, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present :  Senator  Stevenson. 

Staff  members  present:  Boren  Chertkov,  subcommittee  counsel; 
Basil  Condos,  professional  staff  member;  and  Eugene  Mittelman, 
minority  counsel. 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  will  come  to 
order. 

Statement  by  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III,  a  U.S.  Senator 
From  the  State  of  Illinois 

For  the  past  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  has  been 
conducting  hearings  into  the  continuing  problem  of  poverty  and  dep- 
rivation among  the  Nation's  farmworkers.  In  the  course  of  our  hear- 
ings, some  striking  facts  have  emerged :  t 

We  have  learned  that  rural  poverty,  though  it  is  largely  invisible  to 
the  Nation's  press  and  to  the  urban  public,  exists  and  persists.  It  is, 
in  many  areas,  as  deep  and  pervasive  as  it  was  5,  10,  or  20  years  ago. 
The  continuing  flight  of  rural  people  to  the  cities,  at  a  rate  of  1  million 
a  year,  is  only  one  dramatic  sympton  of  shriveling  opportunity  in 
rural  America— and  it  is  one  cause  of  crowding  and  crisis  in  urban 

Through  much  of  our  history  as  a  nation,  rural  poverty  has  been  a 
melancholy  recurring  theme.  Hunger  among  those  who  provide  our 
food;  poverty  among  those  who  create  our  abundance;  dilapidated 
houses,  rundown  schools,  dying  towns— these  depressing  images  of 
rural  blight  are  not  only  pictures  from  the  American  past,  they  are 
contemporary  scenes.  And  behind  these  images  of  decay  are  personal 
and  human  tragedies :  families  with  little  hope  for  success  and  inde- 
pendence; children  with  little  future  if  they  live  their  lives  in  rural 
America. 

We  have  learned  that,  though  rural  poverty  is  nothing  new,  some 
of  its  causes  are  new. 

While  we  in  urban  America  have  looked  the  other  way,  the  lace  ol 
rural  America  has  been  changed  in  the  past  few  years— suddenly,  vi- 
olently, and  with  drastic  consequences. 

(2137) 
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In  a  few  brief  years,  giant  corporations  have  moved  in  on  American 
agriculture.  The  aims  of  these  giants  are  simple  enough :  to  own  or 
control  the  production,  processing,  and  distribution  of  the  Nation's 
food.  Their  slogans  are  appealing  enough:  "Progress/1  "Efficiency,91 

"Economies  of  Scale." 

But  the  human  consequences  of  such  progress  arid  efficiency  are 
often  staggering:  profit  for  the  conglomerate  farmers — but  losses  for 
farmworkers  and  farm  families:  losses  not  only  of  a  livelihood,  bat 
of  a  way  of  life;  the  virtual  death  not  only  of  the  family  farm  as  an 
enterprise  in  America,  but  of  a  whole  fabric  of  institutions  which 
once  gave  vitality  to  our  Nation's  rural  communities. 

And  in  the  wake  of  all  this  devastating  change,  little  has  been  cre- 
ated to  replace  what  has  been  lost. 

We  have  learned  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  though 
it  invests  some  $6  billion  in  agriculture  each  year,  has  no  clear  and 
consistent  policy  for  revitalizing  rural  America;  no  clear  policy  for 
reclaiming  the  lives  that  have  been  disrupted  by  the  corporate  ad- 
vance into  rural  America ;  no  policy  for  creating  alternatives  in  the 
countryside  which  might  help  stem  the  crisis  in  the  cities.  Indeed,  it  is 
hard  to  distinguish  the  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  the  attitude  of  the  agribusiness  giants ;  an  attitude  summed  up 
in  the  heartless  slogan,  "Adapt  or  Die." 

The  farm  policy — or  nonpolicy — which  now  prevails  in  America, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  is  subsidizing  the  death  of  rural  America 
as  a  place  of  opportunity  for  the  farmworker  and  the  enterprising 
small  farmer  and  his  family.  A  crazy  quilt  of  unfair  tax  loopholes, 
crop  subsidies,  and  cheap  labor  policies;  our  exclusion  of  farmwork- 
ers from  the  social  programs  and  labor-protection  laws  which  other 
citizens  enjoy ;  our  giveaway  of  federally  funded  irrigation  waters — 
all  these,  it  seems,  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  giants.  And  they  work 
against  the  rights  and  legitimate  interests  of  farmworkers,  family 
farmers,  smalltown  citizens,  and  by  no  means  least,  the  American 
consumer. 

The  result  is,  in  my  judgment,  both  scandal  and  tragedy.  And  both 
the  tragedy  and  scandal  seem  all  the  greater  when  we  reflect  that 
they  need  never  have  happened ;  they  were  not  inevitable ;  they  have 
occurred  by  default,  if  not  by  deliberate  design.  Why  ?  Because  all  the 
while  that  rural  America  has  been  deteriorating  we  have  had  at  our 
hands  the  resources  to  prevent  this  decline.  What  we  have  lacked  has 
been  a  policy  centered  upon  human  beings  and  their  well-being — and 
any  strong  will  to  implement  such  a  policy.  Even  now  we  have  the 
means  to  revitalize  rural  America :  to  make  it  a  fit  and  promising  place 
for  families  to  live.  But  often  it  seems  as  if  we  prefer  to  watch  as  the 
rural  landscape  is  reshaped  in  to  a  vast  soulless,  assembly  line,  and 
rural  citizens  are  forced  to  become  little  more  than  cogs  in  the  giant 
machine. 

Our  hearings  today  and  tomorrow  bring  us  to  the  Nation's  land- 
grant  colleges  and  their  role  in  the  life  of  rural  America.  The  question 
before  us  is  whether  this  vast  system  of  education,  research,  and  exten- 
sion is  working  for  or  against  the  cause — livable  communities  in  rural 
America.  In  short,  our  question  is  whether  our  land-grant  colleges, 
with  their  great  resources  of  manpower  an  dtalent ;  with  their  budgets 
totaling  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year;  with  their 
far-flung  network  of  research  stations  and  educational  services ;  with 
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their  almost  unlimited  potential  for  impact  on  our  rural  life — are 
part  of  the  solution,  or  part  of  the  problem. 

In  these  2  days,  we  will  be  asking  some  candid  questions  about  the 
land-grant  college  system : 

1.  Who  are  the  real  beneficiaries  of  land-grant  college  efforts?  Can 
we  be  satisfied  that  all  those  intended  to  be  served  are  in  fact  served  \ 

2.  Have  the  land-grant  colleges  conspired,  wittingly  or  unwittingly. 
in  the  displacement  and  impoverishment  of  farmworkers  ?  Have  they 
shown  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  solving  the  problems  caused  by 
mechanized  and  large-scale  corporate  farming  ? 

3.  Have  the  land-grant  colleges  lived  up  to  their  historic  mission 
in  rural  America — to  serve  all  the  people  of  the  Nation  ? 

4.  Should  the  land-grant  colleges  disclose  publicly  more  details  of 
their  research  projects,  administrative  operations,  fiscal  policies,  in- 
dustry contributions,  and  progress  made  toward  their  defined  goals  ? 
What  mechanisms  are  needed,  if  any,  to  make  the  land-grant  college 
system  more  accountable  and  responsible  to  the  public? 

5.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  less  than  1  percent  of  all  land-grant 
college  money  goes  to  the  17  land-grant  colleges  which  are  predomi- 
nately black,\vhat  steps  must  be  taken  to  eliminate  racial  discrimina- 
tion where  it  exists  in  the  system  ? 

To  some,  notably  the  authors  of  the  recent  report  on  the  system 
entitled  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,"  the  answers  to  these  questions 
constitute  a  sweeping  indictment  of  the  land-grant  college  system. 

We  will  be  hearing  testimony  on  both  sides  of  that  issue.  Through- 
out, our  aim  will  be  to  be  both  positive  and  constructive :  to  learn 
whether  changes  are  needed  in  our  land-grant  college  system — and  if 
so,  whether  they  can  be  inspired  by  the  Congress. 

But  certainly  no  apology  is  needed  for  holding  the  land-grant  col- 
lege system  up  to  the  light  of  congressional  scrutiny.  If  we  failed  to 
assess  the  achievements  and  directions  of  a  system  so  large,  so  expen- 
sive, and  so  important,  we  would  be  guilty  of  public  neglect. 

I  welcome  all  of  you — witnesses,  members  of  the  public,  and  the 
press — to  these  hearings.  If  we  are  able  in  these  hearings  and  future 
ones  to  focus  public  attention  on  the  plight  of  50  million  rural  citi- 
zens, we  will  in  my  judgment  be  performing  a  vital  public  service. 

Our  first  witness  is  Mr.  Jim  Hightower.  Mr.  Hightower  was  born 
and  raised  and  educated  in  Texas.  He  formerly  was  a  legislative  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Yarborousrh  of  Texas.  Now  he  is  the  director  of  the 
Agribusiness  Account  ability  Project.  He  also  is  editor  of  the  report, 
"Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,"  subtitled  "The  Failure  of  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Complex." 

Accompanying  Mr.  Hightower  is  Ms.  Susan  DeMareo,  also  with 
the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project. 

Thank  you  for  joining  us  this  morning,  Mr.  Hightower  and  Ms. 
DeMareo.  "You  have  a  statement.  We  can  enter  it  in  the  record  if  you 
would  like  to  just  summarize  it ;  or,  if  you  would  like  to  read  it,  go 

STATEMENT  OF  JIM  HIGHTOWER,  DIRECTOR,  AGRIBUSINESS 
ACCOUNTABILITY  PROJECT;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  SUSAN  DEMARCO. 
RESEARCH  COORDINATOR 

Mr.  Hightower.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  submit 
for  the  record  as  our  official  statement  a  summary  of  "Hard  Tomatoes. 
Hard  Times." 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  entered  in  the 
record  at  the  end  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Hightower.  I  will  just  hit  some  of  the  highlights  of  that  report, 
stressing  some  of  the  issues  that  we  think  are  of  particular  significance 
for  this  hearing. 

I  am  Jim  Hightower,  a  director  of  the  Agribusiness  Accountability 
Project.  With  me  is  Ms.  Susan  DeMarco,  research  associate  with  the 
project.  We  are  testifying  this  morning  in  behalf  of  the  project's  task 
force  on  the  land-grant  college  complex.  I  served  as  director  of  the  task 
force,  and  Ms.  DeMarco  was  research  coordinator.  Attached  to  our 
statement  is  a  brief  description  of  the  Agribusiness  Accountability 
Project  and  of  the  task  force. 

On  May  31  of  this  year,  the  task  force  released  its  preliminary 
report,  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times."  This  report  is  an  independent 
examination  of  the  land-grant — agricultural  complex,  located  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  including  colleges  of  agriculture,  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  State  extension  services.  The  report  is  focused 
primarily  on  the  research  effort  of  this  complex. 

The  message  of  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times"  is  that  the  tax-sup- 
ported, land  grant  complex  has  come  to  serve  an  elite  of  private, 
corporate  interests  in  agriculture,  while  ignoring  those  who  have  the 
most  urgent  needs  and  the  most  legitimate  claims  for  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Des  Moines  Register  editorialized  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  this  message  "will  not  be  received  by  people  in  [rural] 
areas  as  a  startling  revelation."  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  our  report 
that  most  rural  constituencies  don't  at  least  suspect,  nothing  that  any 
other  independent  examination  of  the  complex  would  not  have  picked 
up.  The  failure  of  the  complex  is  obvious — it  is  written  in  the  land- 
grant  community's  own  materials. 

More  tragically,  it  is  written  all  over  rural  America.  Go  out  there 
and  ask  family  farmers,  farm  workers,  independent  bankers,  small 
town  mayors,  struggling  cooperatives,  organic  producers  and  the 
majority  of  other  rural  Americans  what  their  land-grant  complex  has 
done  for  them.  You  might  also  ask  what  that  complex  has  done  to  them. 

Rural  America  is  in  crisis.  Family  farmers  are  squeezed  between 
low  prices  for  their  products  and  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, with  2,000  of  them  a  week  being  squeezed  right  out  of  business. 
The  plight  of  farm  workers  is  the  shame  of  our  Nation.  Rural  towns  are 
without  sewerage  systems,  without  adequate  housing,  without  medical 
facilities  and  increasingly  without  people.  Some  800,000  rural  people 
every  year  are  packing  into  already-gorged  urban  areas,  with  less  than 
2  percent  of  our  land  straining  to  accommodate  73  percent  of  our 
people. 

Where  has  the  land-errant  colleqe  complex  been?  The  most  damning 
failure  of  the  complex  is  its  total  abdication  of  leadership.  At  a  time 
when  rural  America  desperately  needs  scientific  and  intellectual  atten- 
tion to  meet  critical  needs,  the  land  grant  communitv  has  its  head  in 
the  sand,  preoccupied  with  narrow  concepts  of  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

The  complex  has  been  eager  to  work  with  farm  machinery  manu- 
facturers and  well-capitalized  farming  operations  to  mechanize  all 
agricultural  labor,  but  it  has  accented  no  responsibility  for  the  farm 
laborer  who  is  out  out  of  work  by  the  machine,  It  has  worked  hand-in- 
hand  with  seed  companies  to  develop  high-yield  strains,  but  it  has  not 
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noticed  that  rural  America  is  yielding  up  practically  all  of  its  young 
people.  It  has  been  available  day  and  night  to  help  nonf  arming  corpo- 
rations develop  schemes  of  vertical  integration,  while  offering  inde- 
pendent family  farmers  little  more  comfort  than  "adapt  or  die."  It  has 
devoted  hours  to  create  adequate  water  systems  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
canners,  but  30,000  rural  communities  in  this  country  still  have  no  cen- 
tral water  systems.  It  has  tampered  with  the  gene  structure  of  toma- 
toes, strawberries,  asparagus  and  other  foods  to  prepare  them  for  the 
steel  grasp  of  the  mechanical  harvestors,  but  it  has  sat  still  while  the 
American  food  supply  has  been  laced  with  carcinogenic  substances. 

The  primary  beneficiaries  of  land  grant  research  are  agribusiness 
corporations.  These  interests  envision  rural  America  as  a  factory  that 
will  produce  food,  fiber,  and  profits  on  a  corporate  assembly  line  ex- 
tending from  the  fields  through  the  supermarket  checkout  counter. 
Through  mechanical,  chemical  and  managerial  research,  land-grant 
colleges  are  coming  close  to  the  agribusiness  ideal. 

Genetically  redesigned,  mechanically  planted,  thinned  and  weeded, 
chemically  readied  and  mechanically  harvested  and  sorted,  food  prod- 
ucts move  out  of  the  field  and  into  the  processing  and  marketing 
stages — untouched  by  human  hands. 

Land-grant  researchers  are  at  work  today  on  literally  every  need  of 
corporate  agriculture,  meeting  their  needs  and  whims  with  tax  dollars. 
Schemes  to  assist  feed  companies  to  vertically  integrate  hog  farmers 
are  being  developed;  new  packages  are  designed  for  marketing  cor- 
porations ;  cosmetics  are  researched  to  contribute  to  consumer  appeal 
of  food  items;  computer  checkout  systems  are  designed  for  super- 
markets ;  brand  name  canners  are  assisted  with  new  processing  meth- 
ods; and  giant  chemical  corporations  receive  exclusive  licenses  to 
produce  and  sell  publicly  researched  chemicals. 

Service  to  agribusiness  is  not  by  coincidence.  In  dozens  of  ways,  cor- 
porate agribusiness  gets  into  the  land-grant  complex.  It  is  welcomed 
there  by  administrators,  academics,  scientists,  and  researchers  Who 
share  the  agribusinessman's  vision  of  integrated,  automated  agri- 
culture. 

Corporate  executives  sit  on  college  boards  of  trustees,  purchase 
research  from  experiment  stations,  hire  land-grant  academics  as  private 
consultants,  advise  and  are  advised  by  land  grant  officials,  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  State  capitols  to  urge  more  public  money  for  land-grant 
research,  publish  and  distribute  the  writings  of  academics,  provide 
scholarships  and  other  educational  support,  invite  land  grant  par- 
ticipation in  their  industrial  conferences  and  sponsor  foundations  that 
extend  both  grants  and  recognition  to  the  land  grant  community. 

Money  is  the  web  of  the  tight  relationship  between  agribusiness  and 
the  land-grant  complex.  It  is  not  that  a  huge  sum  of  money  is  given — 
industry  gave  $12  million  directly  to  State  experiment  stations  for 
research  in  1969.  Rather  it  is  that  enough  money  is  given  to  influence 
research  done  with  public  funds. 

At  least  23  land-grant  colleges  have  established  private,  tax-exempt 
foundations  to  handle  grants  and  contracts  coming  into  their  institu- 
tions for  research.  Through  these  curious  mechanisms,  a  funding  source 
gives  money  to  be  funneled  to  a  public  university  to  conduct  research. 
By  this  shell  game,  private  research  can  be  undertaken  without  obliga- 
tion to  report  publicly  the  names  of  the  corporations  that  are  making 
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research  grants,  the  amounts  of  those  grants,  the  purpose  of  those 
grants  or  the  terms  under  which  the  grants  are  made. 

These  foundations  also  handle  patents  for  the  colleges.  When  a 
corporation  invests  in  research  through  a  foundation,  it  is  done,  nor- 
mally with  the  understanding  that  the  corporation  will  have  first,  shot 
at  a  license  on  any  patented  process  or  product  that  results.  On 
research  patents  that  do  not  result  from  corporate  grants,  the  proce- 
dure for  licensing  is  just  as  cozy.  At  Purdue  University,  for  example, 
a  list  is  drawn  of  responsible  companies  that  might  have  an  interest 
in  the  process  or  product,  and  the  corporations  are  approached  one  by 
one  until  there  is  a  taker. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  does  the  corporation  end  and  the  land-grant 
college  begin  ?  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  public  interest  in  this  tangle. 
These  ties  to  agribusiness  raise  the  most  serious  questions  about 
the  subversion  of  scientific  integrity  and  the  selling  of  the  public  trust. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  what  the  land-grant  complex  is  and  what  it 
is  doing.  For  example,  most  agricultural  experiment  stations  offer  an 
annual  report  in  compliance  with  the  Hatch  Act  disclosure  provisions, 
but  these  reports  are  less  than  enlightening.  Data  is  not  supplied  uni- 
formly, it  is  not  collected  in  a  central  location  and  it  either  is  not 
reported  or  is  reported  in  a  form  that  cannot  easily  be  obtained  or 
understood.  Furthermore,  fundamental  questions  go  unasked  and  fun- 
damental facts  go  unreported. 

The  land-grant  college  complex  has  been  able  to  get  by  with  a 
minimum  of  public  disclosure,  and  that  has  meant  that  the  community 
has  been  able  to  operate  with  a  minimum  of  public  accountability. 

There  is  nothing  inevitable  about  agribusiness  domination  of  agri- 
culture. While  this  country  enjoys  an  abundance  of  food,  it  is  not  more 
food,  not  cheaper  food  and  certainly  not  better  food  than  that  which 
can  be  produced  by  a  system  dominated  by  family  agriculture.  And 
much  more  than  hard  tomatoes  rolls  off  the  agribusiness  assembly 
line — rural  refugees,  boarded-up  businesses,  deserted  churches,  aban- 
doned towns,  broiling  urban  ghettos  and  dozens  of  other  tragic  human, 
social  and  cultural  costs  also  are  products  of  agribusiness.  The  land- 
grant  community's  preoccupation  with  corporate  agribusiness  has  been 
an  inefficient  public  investment. 

"Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times"  is  not  simply  an  attack  on  the  land- 
grant  college  complex.  We  have  not  spent  9  months  on  this  inquiry  just 
so  we  could  exchange  press  releases  with  the  land-grant  establishment. 
The  American  taxpayer  is  laying  out  some  $750  million  a  year  that 
simply  is  not  being  spent  in  the  public  interest.  More  important,  people 
are  being  hurt  by  this  expenditure.  It  is  a  situation  that  cries  out  for 
national  attention. 

Had  the  land-grant  community  chosen  to  put  its  time,  its  money, 
its  expertise,  and  its  technology  into  rural  people,  rather  than  into 
corporate  pockets,  then  rural  America  today  would  be  a  place  where 
millions  could  live  and  work  in  dignity.  It  is  time  to  reorient  the  col- 
leges so  that  they  will  begin  to  act  in  the  public  interest. 

It  is  likely  that  the  land-grant  establishment,  from  Secretary  Butz 
on  down,  will  come  into  this  hearing  tomorrow  with  the  same,  tired 
recitation  of  benefits  from  agricultural  research.  They  undoubtedly 
will  produce  an  array  of  charts  and  rhetoric,  mounting  a  defense 
based  on  their  old  standbys  of  "efficiency,"  "productivity,"  and  "cheap 
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food."  That  is  all  they  can  do.  That  is  the  same  old  stuff  they  feed 
Congress  every  year  at  appropriations  time. 

What  we  have  done  in  Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,  and  what  others 
have  tried  to  point  out  before  us,  is  to  suggest  that  there  are  enormous 
costs  involved  in  the  land-grant  community's  narrow  definitions  of 
"efficiency,"  "productivity,"  and  "cheap."  Is  it  efficient  to  depopulate 
rural  America  and  to  concentrate  food  production  in  the  hands  of 
corporate  America  ?  Does  productivity  have  to  mean  the  elimination  of 
2,000  independent  farmers  each  week,  displacement  of  all  agricul- 
tural labor  and  poisoning  of  land  and  food?  Even  assuming  low 
supermarket  prices,  is  food  cheap  when  it  is  hard,  tasteless,  and  pos- 
sibly dangerous  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  fondest  hope  of  the  land-grant  establishment 
that  Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times  will  just  pass  by.  that  there  will  be 
no  hard  and  continuing  look  at  their  closed  world.  It  is  essential  that 
this  subcommittee,  that  all  of  Congress  and  that  State  legislatures 
make  thorough  investigations  of  the  work  that  the  taxpayer  is  fund- 
ing through  the  land-grant  complex.  Agricultural  research,  exten- 
sion, and  education  is  having  an  enormous  impact  in  this  country.  It 
is  essential  that  there  by  a  thorough  accounting,  with  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  costs,  as  well  as  the  benefits. 

Of  course,  this  subcommittee  has  been  in  the  lead  on  this  issue, 
and  I  urge  you  to  continue  your  probe.  In  particular,  I  hope  that 
you  might  take  these  hearings  into  the  countryside  and  onto  a  couple 
of  land-grant  campuses.  Out  there  you  can  talk  with  people  who  can- 
not come  to  Washington,  and  you  can  get  a  better  feel  for  the  impact  of 
this  agricultural  complex.  ...  ... 

Again,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  and  the  invitation  to  testify 
this  morning.  Ms.  DeMarco  and  I  are  available  for  any  questions  you 
might  have. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hightower.  You  have  leveled 
some  serious  charges  at  the  land-grant  college  complex  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  We  will  be  hearing  tomorrow  from  the  De- 
partment, as  you  know.  What  will  their  defense  be  ? 

Mr.  Hightower.  I  think  that  they  will  talk  primarily  in  terms  of 
efficiency,  and  say  the  technology  has  produced  the  most  efficient 
agriculture  known  to  man;  that  the  consumers  spend  less  of  their 
dollar  for  food  in  the  supermarket  than  any  other  civilization  in  the 
history  of  this  world. 

I  think  that  generallv  will  be  the  presentation  that  comes  from 
them,  and  that  they  will  admit  that  there  are  side  effects  of  their 
investment  in  corporate  agribusiness,  but  that  the  benefits  largely  out- 
weigh those  side  effects. 

What  we  have  done  here  in  this  report  is  to  say  that  "efficient"  is 
more  than  49  cents  for  a  pound  of  tomatoes. 

Is  it  efficient  to  grow  tomatoes  with  tough  skins  just  so  they  can  be 
picked  by  machinery  ?  Is  it  efficient  to  drive  the  laborers  who  harvest 
those  tomatoes  completely  out  of  a  job  without  any  compensatory  re- 
search on  their  needs  ? 

Is  it  efficient  to  develop  a  $23,000  harvester,  as  the  land-grant  col- 
leges did  in  California,  which  then  is  not  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  in- 
dependent producers  of  tomatoes,  who  cannot  use  the  machinery  to 
begin  with,  who  cannot  use  the  machinery  on  the  scale  of  their  opera- 
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tions,  where  their  land  is  not  large  enough  to  be  adaptable  to  that 
machine  ? 

Is  it  efficient  when  that  tomato  is  essentially  tasteless!' 

So,  what  we  are  questioning  is  the  narrowness  of  their  definition  of 
efficiency.  I  think  that  is  the  question  that  the  subcommittee  might  ask 
them :  What  do  they  mean  by  efficiency  ? 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  am  sure  that  many  research  and  extension 
services  of  the  land-grant  college  complex  benefit  all  farmers ;  do  they 
not?  For  instance,  in  the  development  of  new  fertilizers  do  not  the 
small  farmers  benefit  as  well  as  the  large  farmers,  to  the  extent  that 
they  make  the  production  of  food  more  efficient  ? 

Do  they  not  bring  down  costs  that  eventually  will  benefit  the 
consumer  ? 

You  seem  to  be  suggesting  that  the  large  farmers  benefit  more  than 
the  small  farmers.  Will  you  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Hightower.  Yes ;  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  there 
are  benefits  from  agricultural  research.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
admit  that  the  land-grant  college  complex  has  not  been  a  complete  dis- 
aster. It  has  achieved  some  good.  We  do  not  deny  that. 

We  make  that  point  quite  explicitly  in  our  report.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  emphasis  of  their  research  on  fertilizers,  on  new  technology, 
on  managerial  systems,  is  of  benefit  to  corporate  agriculture ;  it  is  not 
designed  to  benefit  the  small  farmer. 

If  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  smaller  farmer,  it  is  only  a  trickle  down 
benefit ;  it  is  incidental. 

I  believe  that  the  National  Farmers  Union's  president  made  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect  a  few  years  ago,  saying  that  land-grant  aid  to  the 
family  farmer  was  only  incidental. 

These  farmers  are  not  involved  in  designing  the  research  that  is 
done  at  colleges  of  agriculture.  The  corporate  interest  in  research  is 
solicited  and  actually  designed  into  the  research  package.  Farmers, 
farmworkers,  and  other  rural  people  are  not  such  an  integral  part  of 
the  research  design. 

Chemical  agriculture,  which  has  been  researched,  developed,  and 
promoted  by  the  land-grant  complex,  is  designed  with  the  highly  capi- 
talized, corporate  farm  in  mind.  Chemicals  have  helped  to  make  agri- 
culture a  capital-intensive  industry  rather  than  a  labor-intensive  in- 
dustry, so  the  small  farmer's  position  is  disadvantaged  bv  the  research. 

Senator  Stevenson.  When  you  speak  of  corporate  farms,  are  you 
speaking  of  large  -corporations  and  conglomerates? 

Mr.  Hightower.  Yes.  I  am  glad  vou  raised  that  question.  There 
is  a  recent  report  from  the  USD  A  indicating  that  a  mere  1  percent  of 
the  farms  in  the  country  are  corporate  farms,  thus  implying  that  the 
corporate  movement  into  agriculture  is  no  issue.  It  may  be  true  that 
only  1  percent  are  corporate  farms  and  that  even  most  of  those  are 
family  corporations. 

But  that  does  not  account,  for  example,  for  Campbell  soup,  which 
has  no  farms.  This  corporation  integrates  farmers  and  gets  all  its 
produce  for  its  soups  and  canning  operations  through  contract  farming. 

Campbell's  soup,  Del  Monte,  and  various  other  big  name  canners 
and  processors  may  not  be  directlv  involved  in  farming  in  the  sense 
that  they  own  or  lease  the  land,  but  they  are  involved  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  in  control  of  production. 
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They  tell  the  farmer  what  he  will  produce,  how  much  he  will  pro- 
duce, what  quality  he  will  produce,  when  he  will  produce  it,  and  what 
he  will  be  paid.  The  entrepreneurial  aspects  are  lifted  from  the  farmer ; 
the  farmer  is  reduced  to  a  contract  laborer.  The  corporations  are  mak- 
ing the  decisions. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  I  do  not  see  how  that  situation  gets  us  back  to 
the  land-grant  colleges'  relationship  to  the  corporate  farm  ? 

Mr.  Hightower.  Senator,  you  asked  whether  the  corporate  farms 
were  the  primary  beneficiaries.  I  am  pointing  out  that  there  are  more 
corporate  "f armers"  than  USDA  likes  to  admit. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Another  aspect  of  determining  who  is  affected 
is  that  it  is  not  just  the  large  corporate  farms,  but  it  is  the  consolidation 
of  small  farms  into  large  enterprises  that  is  helping  to  drive  the  people 
off  the  land. 

It  used  to  be  in  Illinois  that  you  could  make  a  living  on  a  160-aere 
farm ;  this  was  the  optimum  size  for  a  one-family  farm.  Now  I  think 
it  is  about  360  acres. 

We  have  36.0-acre  farms  throughout  Illinois,  but  fewer  family  farms 
than  in  the  past.  Is  this  an  outcome  of  the  practices  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  ? 

Mr.  Hightower.  Yes.  it  is.  Again,  we  are  not  saying  that  the  land 
grant  colleges  are  accountable  for  all  the  failures  of  family  farming 
in  this  country.  We  are  saying  that  they  are  accountable  on  two  scores. 
One  is  a  failure  of  commission.  They  have  put  their  primary  invest- 
ment of  tax  dollars  and  of  private  money  into  technology — chemicals, 
machinery,  and  so  forth — that  is  beneficial  and  easily  adaptable  to 
the  larger  scale  operations,  which  are  corporate  operations.  That  in- 
cludes research  on  managerial  systems.  They  have  developed  whole 
management  systems  for  a  corporate  farming  operation. 

They  are  forcing  the  farmer  to  get  bigger  by  making  agriculture 
capital-intensive  and  by  focusing  their  attention  on  the  development 
of  economic  structures  for  large  enterprises. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  failures  of  omission  where  the  land- 
grant  community  fails  to  assist  the  family  farmer.  They  tell  him, 
"Adapt  or  die",  but  they  do  not  assist  him  to  adapt.  They  leave  him 
to  die. 

Technology  is  not  developed  for  his  scale  of  operation.  He  is  not 
assisted  with  his  managerial  problems.  There  is  not  enough  work  on 
his  credit  needs  or  his  marketing  needs.  There  is  a  whole  range  of 
research  that  could  come  out  of  the  land-grant  colleges  that  would  help 
family  farmers  gain  the  most  possible  from  agricultural  technology 
and  systems. 

I  think.  Senator,  that  there  is  some  admission  of  this  in  the  land 
grant  college  complex.  We  have  quoted  in  the  book  from  a  speech 
bv  Dr.  Xed  Bayley,  who  is  the  director  of  Science  and  Education  at 
USDA.  In  this  1969  speech.  Dr.  Bayley  talks  about  the  failure  of  land 
grant  research  to  be  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  smaller  producers. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  if  we  submitted  this  speech  for  the  record. 
Senator  Stevexsox.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  it.  It  will  appear  in 
the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows.) 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH:   ARROWS  IN  THE  AIR 

Most  scientists  projecting  the  results  of  their  research  prefer  to 
compare  their  work  to  Longfellow's  arrow  that  "fell  to  earth  I  knew  not 
where."  This  concept  emphasizes  the  uncertainty  of  research,  highlights 
the  gambling  excitement  of  research  as  an  intellectual  game,  and  provides 
the  basis  for  the  often  stated  disclaimer:   "If  you  knew  the  results 
before  you  start  the  experiment,  it  isn't  research." 

But  Longfellow  found  his  arrow  later.   It  was  lodged  in  a  tree.   Thus 
it  has  been  with  research.   A  number  of  persons  have  been  scurrying  around 
during  the  past  several  years  locating  the  trees  where  the  "arrows"  of 
research  have  lodged.   These  efforts  have  produced  a  large  amount  of  data, 
and  volumes  of  reports.   In  agricultural  research,  these  findings  show  the 
tremendous  contribution  of  the  sciences  to  the  miracle  of  agriculture.   It 
is  obvious  that,  despite  the  uncertainties  of  the  results  of  individual 
studies,  agricultural  research  has  been  highly  mission-oriented,  and 
successfully  directed  to  the  solution  of  important  problems.   This 
application  of  science  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  is. an  unsurpassed 
accomplishment  that,  today,  we  in  the  United  States  take  for  granted. 
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We  are  all  familiar  with  the  reports  of  the  impact  of  agricultural 
research  on  the  economic  development  of  the  United  States:   the  present 
need  for  only  about  5  percent  of  our  labor  force  on  farms  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber;  the  freeing  of  the  rest  of  our  workers  to 
meet  the  other  requirements  of  a  burgeoning  economy;  and  a  steady  decline 
in  the  proportion  of  income  spent  by  the  average  housewife  for  food  even 
during  these  years  of  continuing  inflation. 

If  farmers  had  used  the  same  production  methods  in  1968  that  they 
used  in  1940,  some  $17  billion  more  in  resources  would  be  required  to 
produce  the  Nation's  food  and  fiber.   The  return  on  public  investment  for 
agricultural  research,  including  the  extension  effort  as  well,  has  been 
enormous,  and  the  dividends  keep  piling  up,  year  after  year.  Where  else 
could  the  taxpayer's  dollar  have  paid  off  so  well? 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  phenomenal  increase  in  crop  yields  over 
the  past  several  years.   The  fantastic  increases  in  efficiency  of  soil 
preparation,  crop  cultivation  and  harvesting  .  .  .  the  spectacular 
technological  revolution  in  the  poultry  industry  ...  the  steadily  growing 
productivity  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle  and  swine.   We  have  lone  grown  used 
to  the  convenience  of  high-quality  products  in  frozen  foods,  concentrated 
juices,  dehydrated  mashed  potatoes,  and  powdered  milk.   The  housewife  now 
expects  —  and  generally  gets  —  fresh  leafy  vegetables  and  fruits  at 
economical  prices  during  all  seasons.   The  results  of  research  have  been 
essential  to  all  these  developments,  and  this  role  of  research  has  been 
exhaustively  documented  by  manv  persons. 
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The  historical  impact  of  agricultural  research  gives  us  every  reason 
to  believe  that  its  technological  accomplishments  will  continue  in  the 
future.   We  would  be  exaggerating  our  ability  to  project  the  future  if 
we  tried  to  specify  exactly  the  kinds  of  new  technologies  which  would  be 
developed.   Nevertheless,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  research  results  will 
create  opportunities  for  further  increases  in  productivity,  for  improved 
quality  of  products,  for  new  products,  and  for  new  methods  of  marketins. 

All  these  prognostications  are  highly  oriented  to  commodities.   They 
depict  the  end  point  of  agricultural  research  as  the  increased  efficiency 
in  production  and  marketing  or  as  consumer  acceptance  of  such  a  commodity 
as  beef  or  corn  or  cotton  or  tomatoes.   They  underline  the  important 
structure  and  functions  of  agriculture  as  an  industry.   They  are  essential 
to  the  future  of  agriculture. 

But  they  fall  short  of  being  ends. 

What  of  the  other  consequences  of  applying  this  new  technology? 


The  end  results  of  agricultural  research  ...  of  all  research  .  .  . 
of  all  constructive  human  effort,  for  that  matter  .  .  .  are  not  grains  or 
fibers  or  milk.  They  are  not  more  efficient  marketing  —  or  pesticides  — 
or  pigs.  The  ends  are  opportunities  and  services  for  people  .  .  .  always 
have  been  for  people  .  .  .  and  in  our  future  projections  always  must  be 
for  people.  And  it  is  the  impact  on  people  of  our  research  arrows  in  the 
air  that  I  want  to  emphasize  in  my  presentation  tonight. 
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Agricultural  research  affects  all  kinds  of  people:   the  scientists 
themselves;  the  producers  of  agriculture:  the  other  members  of  agribusiness; 
nonfartn  rural  residents;  and  the  general  public. 

Agricultural  research  must  always  be  of  benefit  to  scientists.   If 
it  does  not  attract  their  intellectual  curiosity,  provide  opportunities 
for  their  professional  accomplishment,  and  remunerate  them  adequately  for 
their  talents,  the  researchers  will  transfer  their  capabilities  to  other 
areas  of  science.   Research  managers  must  constantly  recognize  this  need 
if  agricultural  research  is  to  remain 'viable  and  productive.   We  have  no 
corner  on  available  talent.   We  must  attract  more  of  it,  and  work 
increasingly  to  keep  the  high  level  of  competence  that  now  exists. 

During  the  early  years  of  agricultural  research,  most  people  in  the 
United  States  lived  on  farms  and  were  directlv  affected  by  new  findings 
in  agricultural  technology.   As  late  as  1937,  nearly  one-fourth  of  our 
people  lived  on  farms.   Today,  of  course,  only  some  five  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  is  on  farms. 

Of  our  farm  operators,  the  anproximately  one  third  whose  sales  total 
$10,000  a  year  or  more  are  served  well  by  agricultural  research.   This 
group  includes  the  aggressive  entrepreneurs,  the  innovators,  the 
sophisticated  businessmen  who  know  the  technology  of  farming  thoroughly. 
Many  of  these  operate  well-organized  family  farms  and  some,  of  course, 
are  corporation  farmers.   Most  of  these  farmers  have  sources  of  capital  to 
finance  the  investments  required  bv  new  machinery  and  new  farming  practices 
These  farmers  can  absorb  all  the  new  technology  that  agricultural  research 
can  produce.   In  fact,  they  seek  out  innovations  and  urge  researchers  to 
do  more  and  more. 
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The  people  who  make  up  about  a  fourth  of  our  farm  population,  however, 
are  not  so  well  served  by  research.   These  are  the  families  whose  yearly 
sales  from  their  farms  range  from  $2,500  to  $10,000.   These  are  the 
operators  of  the  middle-sized  wheat  and  feed  grain  farms,  the  10-to-20-cow 
dairymen,  the  full-time  farmers  with  medium  sized  herds  of  swine  or  beef 
cattle. 

This  middle  group  of  farmers  has  been  on  the  treadmill  of  technological 
change  so  long  that  they  are  frustrated  about  the  past  and  the  present,  and 
apprehensive  of  the  future.   They  accept  new  technology  as  a  requirement 
for  survival.  Much  of  it  is  ill-adapted  to  their  types  of  operation,  to 
their  own  farming  skills,  to  their  business  experience.   The  purchase  of 
new  machinery  and  the  adoption  of  new  practices  often  force  them  to  over- 
capitalize their  operations,  bleed  their  assets,  and  mortgage  their  future 
returns.   They  find  themselves  in  a  cost-price  squeeze,  unable  to  expand 
their  scale  of  operations  to  yield  sufficient  gross  income  to  make  a  decent 
living.   And  they  see  no  prospects  of  relief. 


These  are  intelligent,  hardworking  people.   At  the  recent  Listening 
Conferences  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  staff,  these  people 
let  it  be  known  that  they  want  to  farm.   Alternative  ways  of  life  are  second 
best  for  them.   They  believe  that  farm  producers  such  as  themselves  have 
been  treated  differently  from  other  sectors  of  our  production  economy  — 
and  less  well.   They  point  out  the  social,  legal  and  economic  attitudes 
that  allow  other  industries  in  this  country  to  control  output  and  to 
influence  the  prices  they  receive.   They  challenge  the  contention  that 
allowing  the  marketplace  to  completely  control  prices  is  either  idealistic 
or  realistic  for  any  industry. 
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When  we  ask  what  agricultural  research  has  done  for  this  group  of 
farmers,  the  answer  comes  back:   "Very  little."   In  fact,  the  overall 
impact  of  agricultural  research  has  threatened  their  survival.   Research 
which,  through  the  development  of  new  knowledge,  is  supposed  to  give  people 
more  acceptable  choices,  has  actually  reduced  the  choices  for  this  group 
of  farmers.  We  have  narrowed  their  choices  to  two:   either  get  with  the 
new  production  efficiency  technology  as  we  are  developing  it,  or  get  out 
of  the  farming  business.   These  are  not  very  inspiring  alternatives. 


Except  for  a  small  amount  of  economic  research,  particularly  that 
related  to  cooperatives,  to  individual  farm  adjustments,  and  farm  policy, 
agricultural  research  has  not  really  focused  on  solving  the  problems  of 
this  group.   Our  attitude  has  been  more  smugly  unaware  and  possibly 
intolerant  of  their  circumstances  and  problems  than  sympathetic  to  them. 

We  in  agricultural  research  must  challenge  our  own  thinking  about 

the  problems  of  this  group  of  farmers.   Is  it  necessary  for  the  technology  — 

which  we  develop  —  to  force  these  people  into  a  blind  corner  of  the  farm 

economy?   Can  we  develop  technology  which  directly  benefits  these  people? 

Can  we  control  technology,  either  in  its  development  or  adoption,  to  increase 

its  benefits  to  these  people?   Kow  can  we  improve  the  business  operations 

for  these  farmers  in  ways  that  are  commensurate  with  their  capabilities? 

Are  there  new  types  of  inter-farm  organization  we  can  study  that  will  bring 

new  efficiencies  to  their  operations,  or  help  them  to  manage  their  output, 

or  better  influence  the  activities  of  the  marketplace  to  their  own  advantage? 
Can  we  increase  opportunities  for  employment  —  either  on  or  off  the  farm  ~ 
that  will  attract  the  talents  and  interests  of  these  people? 
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Yes,  some  work  in  this  area  of  research  is  presently  in  progress,   but 
we  need  much  more.   We  need  to  bring  together  outstanding  social  and  natural 
scientists  who  arc  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  these  people,  and  have  them 
thoroughly  delineate  the  researchable  areas  where  some  answers  can  be  found 
to  the  problems. 

Then  there  is  a  third  group  of  farmers  —  the  group  we  speak  of  as  the 
low-income  farmers.   About  42  percent  of  our  farms  sell  less  than  $2,500 
worth  of  commodities  a  year.   However,  this  large  group  includes  part-tine 
and  "gentlemen"  farmers  with  other  jobs  or  income,  retirees  with  outside 
income,  and  so  on.   It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  get  a  statistical 
picture  of  the  actual  number  of  subsistence  farmers. 

But  we  know  there  are  many.   These  are  the  farmers  who  have  been  left 
way  behind  by  the  rapid  advances  in  agricultural  technology.   This  group 
has  always  existed,  but  their  plight  is  more  marked  today.   As  the  standards 
of  living  for  most  of  society  have  moved  upward,  the  gap  of  disparity  has 
widened.  New  farming  technology,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  useless  to 
these  people,  and  has  even  forced  some  into  their  present  state  of 
destitution. 


Along  with  these  low-income  farmers,  let  us  also  consider  the  farm 
workers  —  the  hired  hands  and  the  migratory  workers.   Some  2.9  million 
persons  made  up  the  Nation's  hired  farm  work  force  in  1968.   Their  farm 
work  year  averaged  79  days,  at  wages  of  less  than  $11  a  day;  their  annual 
farm  wage  earnings  averaged  $834,  plus  the  benefits  furnished  free  by  farm 
employers.   Only  about  10  percent  of  these  people  were  year-round  workers, 
who  averaged  312  days  of  farmwork  for  $3,616  in  wages. 
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Technology  has  benefited  these  people  very  little,  if  at  all.  what 
have  we  done  to  increase  their  productivity  as  individuals  so  that  their 
standards  of  living  can  be  raised? 

For  a  long  time,  we  in  agricultural  research  pretended  that  these 
people  didn't  exist;  at  the  least,  we  ignored  them.   Only  recently  have 
we  turned  some  of  our  social  science  studies  in  their  direction  —  mostly 
to  enlighten  ourselves  as  to  who  they  are  and  what  sort  of  existence  they 
lead.   Recently,  we  have  also  focused  some  studies  on  increasing 
opportunities  and  choices  for  these  two  groups,  but  our  efforts  have 
been  notoriously  feeble  in  proportion  to  the  need. 

The  emphasis  of  public  programs  for  these  people  has  been  on  action, 
and  rightly  so.   The  lower-income  citizens  need  work  opportunities,  and 
skills,  and  counsel,  and  guidance.   But  how  do  you  create  work  opportunities? 
And  how  do  you  determine  the  appropriate  skills  to  develop? 

The  action  programs  to  help  these  people  help  themselves  have  to  be 
oriented  towards  working  with  individuals,  but  the  most  important 
opportunities  are  programs  involving  total  communities.   Work  opportunities 
come  about  not  only  by  demonstrating  new  ways  of  earning  a  living  on  the 
farm,  but  more  often  by  making  jobs  available  off  the  farm  and  within 
commuting  distance.   Therefore,  improved  work  opportunities  require 
community  development  programs  carried  out  at  the  grassroots  level. 
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Such  programs  cannot  be  carried  out  successfully  unless  economic 
studies  first  show  the  feasibility  of  various  kinds  of  job-providing 
activities  in  the  individual  communities.   These  economic  studies  are 
essentially  evaluation  analyses  of  alternative  ways  to  provide  new  jobs. 
They  must  be  conducted  at  the  local  level  in  order  to  be  effective.   We 
might  compare  this  social  science  research  to  the  "variety  trials"  in  the 
agronomic  sciences  that  are  held  in  various  parts  of  a  State  to  evaluate 
the  adaptability  and  yield  of  alternative  crops  for  a  particular  locality. 
Just  as  the  variety  trials  have  been  essential  to  the  use  of  genetic 
knowledge  of  plants,  so  the  analyses  of  alternative  job  opportunities  is 
essential  to  the  use  of  economic  knowledge  in  a  specific  community. 

Some  efforts  of  this  type  are  already  in  progress  in  the  country. 
However,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  low-income 
people,  these  efforts  need  to  be  intensified  many-fold.   Such  research 
would  be  carried  out  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service  and 
various  community  action  programs  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  governments 


These  economic  studies  are  also  important  to  the  future  of  all  rural 
people  —  both  the  middle  and  upper  income  groups  of  farm  producers,  the 
other  members  of  agribusiness,  and  the  nonfarm  rural  residents.   A 
revitalized  community,  with  new  educational  opportunities,  new  small 
industries,  more  jobs,  new  concepts  of  people  working  together,  benefits 
all  the  people  living  there  —  at  all  economic  levels. 
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Other  people  who  live  In  rural  areas  but  work  in  nonfarra  industries 
have  also  been  affected  by  the  technological  revolution  on  the  farm  as  well 
as  by  much  of  the  marketing,  processing,  and  other  agribusiness  research, 
both  in  the  natural  sciences  and  in  economics.   These  people  do  form  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  nonfarra  population,  and  their  needs  should  be 
met  as  part  of  research's  responsibility  to  rural  America. 


Research  has  affected  all  phases  of  agribusiness,  whether  it  is  rural 
or  urban  .  .  .  the  farm  machinery  companies,  the  pharmaceuticals,  the 
agricultural  chemicals,  the  marketing  centers,  transportation,  the  whole 
enormous  feed  and  food-selling  industries. 

The  effect  has  not  always  been  good.   Like  the  "small"  groceryman 
and  the  "small"  farmer,  the  "little"  man  in  agribusiness  has  often  been 
unable  to  adapt  his  operations  to  take  advantage  of  new  technology.   Some 
farm  machinery  companies  have  been  squeezed  out  of  business,  and  small 
feed  companies  have  been  hard  hit. 

On  the  other  hand,  larger,  more  prosperous  businesses  have  adopted 
the  new,  sophisticated  techniques  and  have  profited  accordingly. 

The  final  group  affected  by  agricultural  research  is  also  the  largest 
group.   It  is,  of  course,  the  general  public.   Agricultural  research 
affects  the  general  public  in  two  ways:   first,  directly,  as  consumers  of 
agriculture  and  forest  products,  and  second,  indirectly,  from  effects  of 
new  farm  technology  on  the  environment. 
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The  general  public  —  the  consumers  —  have  benefited  more  than  any 
other  group  from  agricultural  research.   The  abundance  of  farm  and  forest 
products,  their  relatively  low  cost,  and  their  continually  improving 
quality  are  ample  testimony  to  that.   Ironically  enough,  the  majority  of 
researchers  who  considered  their  efforts  and  their  findings  as  primarily 
beneficial  to  farmers  have  belatedly  realized  that  most  of  the  increased 
efficiencies  in  farming  have  been  of  primary  benefit  to  consumers  ~  in 
the  form  of  lower  prices  or  —  to  put  it  in  the  jargon  of  these 
inflationary  times  ~  in  preventing  a  more  rapid  rise  in  prices  of  food 
and  other  farm  products.   Publicly  supported  research  is  also  the  prime 
source  of  information  and  help  for  the  country  on  food  composition,  proper 
diet,  human  nutrition,  and  family  economics. 

Our  responsibility  to  the  general  public  as  consumers  requires  that 
we  keep  this  part  of  our  research  effort  strong. 

Agricultural  research  also  affects  the  general  public  as  a  result 
of  secondary  impacts  from  new  technology.   Some  of  these  are  highly 
beneficial;  others  are  adverse. 

We  harvest  our  crops  from  fewer  acres  than  were  used  50  years  ago. 
Because  this  is  true,  we  leave  forests  and  grasslands  for  other  uses 
than  agricultural  production. 


The  new  technologies  that  increased  the  efficiency  of  managing  our 
forests  —  including  reforestation  practices  ~  have  provided  millions  of 
acres  of  recreational  lands  and  ideal  habitat  for  wildlife.   The  new 
technologies  for  preventing,  detecting,  and  fighting  forest  fires  have 
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greatly  reduced  the  fire  damage  to  our  beautiful  woodlands.   New  forestry 
technologies  are  being  used  to  provide  multiple  benefits  from  our  forest 
lands.   The  concept  of  multiple-use  makes  possible  the  coordinated 
production  of  timber,  water,  wildlife,  recreation  opportunities,  and 
forage  at  a  reduced  total  cost  to  the  public. 


The  application  of  soil  and  water  conservation  research  has  virtually 
stopped  the  disastrous  dust  storms  of  the  1930 's  and  has  changed  dust-choked 
towns  and  farms  into  livable,  productive  places  in  which  to  live.   Similar 
research  has  reduced  the  gaping  ruts  of  erosion  and  covered  them  with 
greenery  and  flowering  plants.   Yes,  the  careful  management  of  our  lands 
and  our  farms  through  the  use  of  research  findings  has  greatly  enhanced 
the  environment  of  all  Americans. 

Yet  not  all.  the  side  effects  of  new  technology  are  beneficial,   '..'e 
are  well  aware  that  the  well  intentioned  technological  rush  to  better  the 
lot  of  man  has  the  inherent  dancer  of  inadvertently  disrupting  entire 
ecosystems  and  irreversibly  damaging  the  environment  of  man,  animals, 
and  plants.   Just  as  the  technologies  of  automobile  and  airplane  transportation 
and  atomic  energy  have  created  environmental  problems  in  the  wake  of  their 
benefits,  so  also  have  some  of  the  technologies  of  agriculture.   The 
contamination  of  the  environment  with  persistent  pesticides  is  one  that 
has  been  highly  publicized.   The  pollution  of  water  supplies  from  livestock 
wastes  where  livestock  are  concentrated  in  large  numbers  is  another.   The 
annoyance  of  odors  from  livestock  or  from  other  agricultural  enterprises 
that  are  intermixed  with  nonfarm  dwellings  is  still  another.   There  is 
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new  urgency,  therefore,  in  discerning  the  interrelated  activities  and 
natural  laws  that  maintain  farm  and  forest  productivity  in  balance  with 
healthy,  enjoyable,  and  livable  outdoor  environments. 

Our  responsibilities  to  the  public  require  that  we  aim  some  of  our 
agricultural  research  arrows  towards  these  problems.   Some  effort  is 
already  underway,  but  many  of  the  problems  have  not  yet  been  solved,  and 
we  may  need  to  put  still  more  of  our  research  resources  into  this  effort. 

This,  then,  is  the  mural  of  agricultural  research  and  a  look  at  its 
future,  described  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  people  it  affects  —  the 
scientists  themselves,  the  producers  of  agriculture ,  the  other  members  of 
agribusiness,  the  nonfarm  rural  residents,  and  the  general  public.   How 
does  this  mural  fit  the  picture  of  agricultural  research  as  it  is  today? 

The  answer  becomes  graphically  clear  when  we  recognize  that  about 
two-thirds  of  our  present  research  in  agriculture  and  forestry  is  oriented 
towards  increasing  or  maintaining  productive  efficiency  —  towards  the 
development  of  new  technology  that  is  of  direct  benefit  to  the  public 
as  consumers  and  to  the  early  adopters,  generally  the  higher  income  farmers 

Only  1-1/2  percent  of  our  effort  goes  into  research  on  human  resources 
and  community  development:  farm  income  research  gets  1-1/2  percent.   About 
3  percent  of  the  research  attacks  the  pollution  aspects  of  agriculture. 
About  2  percent  of  expenditures  for  State  and  Federal  research  goes  to 
studies  on  diet  and  nutrition. 
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In  terms  of  the  future  needs  of  our  people,  our  agricultural 
research  program  is  out  of  balance.   We  should  keep  our  production 
research  as  strong  as  necessary  to  maintain  the  efficiency  levels  we 
now  have,  and  to  improve  them  as  specific  needs  arise.   But  we  have  an 
obligation  to  the  people  we  serve  to  greatly  increase  the  proportion  of 
our  present  effort  towards  solving  the  other  problems  of  the  people  in 
rural  America. 


Learning  how  to  brine;  that  about  is  the  greatest  challenge  facing 
scientists  and  administrators  in  agricultural  research. 

Agricultural  research  has  been  a  leader  among  all  the  activities  of 
science  in  providing  knowledge  and  technology  that  have  direct  relevance 
to  the  needs  of  people.   The  challenge  ahead  of  us  is  to  maintain  that 
leadership.   However,  this  time,  considering  where  our  past  arrows  have 
fallen,  the  challenge  is  to  bring  about  a  balance  in  our  research  that 
will  be  more  broadly  relevant  to  the  needs  of  all  of  rural  America. 


Yes,  we  do  have  a  National  Program  for  Research  in  Agriculture,  and 
some  may  wonder  how  these  ideas  I  am  proposing  will  affect  the  plans  of 
the  National  Program.   This  program  was  established- after  long  study  and 
participation  by  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural  research  community. 
Do  I  now  propose  to  scrap  the  plan? 


The  answer  is  "no."  The  National  Program  calls  for  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  research  areas  I  believe  need  greater  support.   In  fact, 
some  of  the  National  Program  projections  call  for  several-fold  increases 
in  the  social  science  areas  I  have  emphasized  in  my  discussion  here. 
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However,  there  has  been  some  thinking  that  we  should  nove  ahead  on 
all  fronts  in  accordance  with  the  projections  of  the  National  Program. 
I  am  suggesting  here  that  this  approach  to  the  future  of  agricultural 
research  is  not  appropriate. 

I  am  suggesting  here  that  we  single  out  certain  areas  for  special 
effort  during  the  next  several  years,  and  that  we  be  willing  to  lessen 
our  emphasis  on  expansion  in  some  of  the  other  areas.   I  believe  that 
this  is  the  only  effective  way  to  implement  the  projections  of  the 
National  Program  for  Research  in  Agriculture  and  the  only  way  that  this 
program  can  really  be  an  effective,  dynamic  framework  for  planning  our 
future. 

In  closing,  let  me  stress  that  whatever  is  done  to  achieve  the 
required  balance  must,  of  course,  be  carried  out  in  full  cooperation 
with  the  universities,  through  mutual  understanding  and  agreement. 
Whatever  is  done  must  have  the  full  understanding  of  the  scientists 
involved,  the  farming  and  agribusiness  industries,  and  the  action 
agencies  of  local,  State  and  Federal  governments.  Whatever  we  do  must 
be  supported  by  the  executive  branches  and  legislative  bodies  providing 
appropriations  for  agricultural  research. 

It  will  not  be  easy. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  giant  steps  are  open  discussion  and  full 
recognition  of  the  need.  And  it  is  to  urge  us  all  towards  the  taking 
of  those  steps  that  I  have  presented  these  remarks  to  you. 
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Some  of  my  colleagues  have  said,  "But,  Ned,  why  do  you  carry  this 
message  to  this  audience  —  to  members  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
They  are  strongly  oriented  towards  the  industry  aspects  of  agricultural 
research.   These  people  are  likely  to  be  strongly  antagonistic  to  what 
you  have  to  say." 

My  answer  to  them  has  been  this  — 


I  have  worked  with  scientists  all  my  professional  life.   Regardless 
of  the  special  interests  they  may  have,  I  have  always  had  great  respect 
for  their  willingness  to  look  at  a  situation  from  a  different  point  of 
view,  to  discuss  and  debate  and  to  carefully  consider  ideas  which  may 
disagree  with  their  own,  and  to  have  an  overriding  interest  in  obtaining 
the  right  answers  to  future  challenges  regardless  of  the  implication. 
I  ask  for  no  more  and  hope  for  no  less  regarding  ray  presentation  to 
you  here  tonight. 
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Some  Implications  of  Industrialization  of  the  Food   Sector  of  the   U.S. 

Economy — Discussion 

(By  Don  Paarlberg,  Purdue  University; 

Shaffer's  paper  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  excellent  one  and  a  good  keynote  for 
this  seminar.  Using  proper  clinical  procedure,  Shaffer  places  diagnosis  prior  to 
prescription.  The  diagnosis  that  emerges,  as  I  evaluate  it,  is  that  science  and 
technology  are  producing  changes  in  the  food  sector  more  rapidly  than  these 
changes  can  readily  be  digested.  No  pun  intended.  Shaffer  cites  striking  figures 
on  the  pace  of  change.  In  a  14-year  period,  man-hours  spent  producing  cotton  in 
the  United  States  fell  80  percent.  The  accumulation  of  these  people  in  our  urban 
ghettoes  is  in  some  way  related  to  our  recent  riots.  Ray  Goldberg,  in  his  new- 
book  Agribusiness  Coordination,  states  that  from  1947  to  1966  the  number  of 
farm  workers  in  the  United  States  fell  44  percent.  The  Food  and  Fiber  Commis- 
sion says  that  in  the  last  10  years,  one  farm  out  of  every  four  has  ceased  to 
exist.  Shaffer  cites  the  tension  and  frustration  that  have  developed  in  the 
farm  areas.  He  says  the  system  is  coming  unstuck.  This  is  in  spite  of  substantial 
gains,  during  the  last  decade,  in  per  capita  real  income  for  farm  people.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  uneasiness  in  the  agricultural  areas  arises  in  large  part  from 
psychological  reasons.  Agrarianism  is  being  assaulted  by  technological  change. 
Familiar  ways  of  doing  things  are  disappearing  and  new  values  have  not 
emerged  to  take  their  place. 

There  is  little  question  as  to  what  has  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  pro- 
found technological  changes  that  Shaffer  describes.  Chiefly  responsible  are  tre- 
mendous inputs  of  research  and  education,  about  half  of  which  have  been  sup- 
plied by  public  agencies.  Those  who  are  industrializing  agriculture  are  simply 
applying  the  results  of  this  research.  The  industrialization  of  agriculture,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  problems  we  will  discuss  in  this  seminar,  is  not  some  autono- 
mous managerial  invention ;  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  our  scientific 
research.  Our  research  inputs  have  been  very  great.  According  to  a  study  of  the 
1915  to  1960  experience,  done  by  Robert  Latimer  at  Purdue,  State  Experiment 
Station  expenditures  for  research  from  federal  and  state  appropriations  and 
from  private  sources  increased  by  a  compounded  annual  rate  of  11  percent.  In- 
creases have  continued  into  the  1960's,  though  recently  the  rate  of  increase  has 
been  less.  Expenditures  for  extension  work  have  shown  similar  behavior. 

On  the  cover  page  of  Shaffer's  paper,  offered  without  comment  but  with 
seeming  approval,  is  a  quotation  from  Alfred  North  Whitehead:  "The  major 
advances  in  civilization  are  processes  that  all  but  wreck  the  societies  in  which 
they  occur."  The  idea  here  is  one  to  which  I  personally  subscribe:  that  the 
relationship  between  the  rate  of  technological  change  in  a  society  and  the  gen- 
eral good  that  accrues  to  the  society  is  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  with  a  low  read- 
ing for  a  semi-stagnant  economy,  reaching  a  maximum  at  some  intermediate 
rate  of  technological  change,  and  taking  on  a  negative  slope  when  the  rate  of 
change  exceeds  some  optimum  point.  This  is  contrary  to  the  conventional 
view,  held  by  almost  all  physical  scientists,  that  the  relationship  of  the  rate 
of  technical  change  in  a  society  and  the  general  good  resulting  therefrom  is 
positive,  linear  and  steep.  The  prevalent  view  equates  change  with  progress  and 
holds  that  technological  change  is  good,  that  more  change  is  better,  and  that 
the  most  rapid  possible  technological  change  will  result  in  the  most  desirable 

situation.  ,  .     .  .,.  u      +-n  ^n 

Even  if  one  accepts  the  idea  that  the  relationship  is  cuvilmear,  he  still  will 
be  unable  to  chart  it  accurately,  or  to  indicate  our  present  position  thereon.  1 
judge  that  Shaffer  feels  there  is  such  a  curve  and  that  we  may  be  approaching 
its  apogee,  or  we  may  be  at  it,  or  we  may  be  somewhat  pass  it.  My  own  view 
is  that  we  are  near  enough  to  the  maximum  point  on  this  curve  to  give  us  pause 
when  we  consider  policy  alternatives.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Phillips  <-urve- 
which  postulates  incompatibility  between  the  twin  goals  of  stable  prices  and  lull 
employment.  There  must  be  some  trade-off  between  them.  There  may  well  be  a 
comparable  trade-off  between  the  twin  goals  of  stability  and  prosrss  in  the  agri- 
cultural sector,  and  we  may  be  at  a  position  in  which  the  incremental  value  or 
a  unit  of  stability  exceeds  the  value  of  yet  another  increment  of  what  we  call 
progress 

If  change  is  indeed  coming  more  rapidly  than  it  can  readily  be  assimilated, 
then  the  logical  thing  would  be  to  check  the  flow  of  public  funds  which  fuel  the 
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change.  The  total  input  for  agricultural  research  and  development,  public  and 
private,  is  now  approximately  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  We  are  spending  approxi- 
mately three  billion  dollars  a  year  through  acreage  retirement  programs,  to 
induce  farmers  to  forego  full  use  of  the  new  knowledge.  It  must  be  that  we  have 
collectively  passed  some  form  of  adverse  judgment  on  the  utility  of  our  new  agri- 
cultural knowledge  or  we  would  not  undertake  such  expensive  programs  to  avert 
its  full  use. 

Even  to  raise  a  question  before  a  group  of  Land  Grant  college  people  about  the 
appropriateness  of  the  Experiment  Station  effort  in  research  may  be  inter- 
preted as  an  act  of  heresy.  Behind  our  present  effort  is  a  century  of  precedent 
and  momentum.  We  tried  to  change  the  direction  of  research  while  I  was  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  away  from  strict  production  research  and  in 
the  direction  of  facilitating  adjustment.  About  all  that  happened  was  that  we 
succeeded  in  renaming  a  few  projects,  getting  the  word  "adjustment"  inserted 
in  the  titles,  with  no  real  change  in  the  nature  of  the  studies. 

Our  farmers  now  supply  America  with  the  best  diet  in  the  world  at  the 
lowest  relative  cost  in  history,  18  percent  of  the  consumer's  income.  We  might 
well  ask  whether  farmers  should  be  subjected  to  a  yet  faster  pace  of  change, 
to  be  industrialized  even  more  rapidly,  in  order  to  drive  that  figure  a  point  or 
two  lower.  It  is  a  fair  question,  not  to  be  answered  dogmatically  or  out  of  a 
conditioned  reflex  based  on  a  hundred  years  of  Land  Grant  philosophy. 

Many  years  ago  in  England  the  industrial  revolution  resulted  in  dislocations 
and  social  problems  that  were  largely  ignored.  It  has  become  common  to  criti- 
cize the  leaders  of  that  day  for  their  callousness.  It  may  be  appropriate  to  ask 
whether  v%e  who  promote  today's  agricultural  revolution  may  in  time  come 
under  similar  indictment. 

There  are  two  persuasive  arguments  for  a  continued  high  level  of  the  public 
support  which  undergirds  the  drive  toward  an  industrialized  agriculture.  First, 
it  is  important  that  there  be  cost-lowering  technology  to  permit  us  to  com- 
pete more  effectively  in  international  markets.  Second,  there  will  be  need  for 
agricultural  technology  with  which  to  help  meet  world  food  problems.  It  may 
be  that  these  two  considerations  outweigh  in  importance  all  of  Shaffer's  and 
my  own  misgivings  about  the  rate  of  change,  the  industrialization  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  erosion  of  recognized  social  values.  We  may  be  on  a  treadmill  of 
industrialization  that  we  can't  stop. 

You  will  note  that  I  speak  more  from  a  sense  of  concern  than  from  con- 
viction as  to  precisely  what  should  be  done.  But  I  do  have  some  general  views. 
/  think  we  should  reorient  our  research,  working  more  on  agricultural  adjust- 
ment, rural  poverty,  and  world  agricultural  development.  The  invention  of  new 
institutional  forms  that  would  help  more  family  farms  to  survive  the  tech- 
nological revolution,  and  the  development  of  new  ways  to  help  farmers  preserve 
their  decision-making  role  seem  to  me  priority  items  for  research  and  policy. 

In  any  case,  the  problems  that  now  confront  us  pose  a  real  challenge.  They 
are  the  problems  of  dynamism  rather  than  stagnation,  of  abundance  rather 
than  scarcity.  That  fact  that  research  has  helped  to  bring  these  problems  about 
should  give  us  added  incentive  to  work  toward  their  solution. 

I  like  Shaffer's  second  cover-page  quotation,  this  one  from  Marshall  Mc- 
Luhan :  "There  is  absolutely  no  inevitability  as  long  as  there  is  a  willingness  to 
contemplate  what  is  happening."  And  it  is  vital  to  know  what  is  happening.  No 
prescription  is  likely  to  be  helpful  unless  it  is  based  on  good  diagnosis.  I  think 
Shaffer  has  told  us  what  is  happening  with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Have  the  USDA  or  the  land-grant  colleges  to 
your  knowledge  made  any  serious  efforts  to  measure  the  social  con- 
sequences of  mechanization? 

Mr.  Hightower.  No.  They  talk  about  it  occasionally  in  seminars, 
but  such  talk  does  not  translate  into  research  programs.  Of  course 
land-grant  colleges,  like  all  the  academic  world,  hold  a  good  many 
seminars  and  symposia. 

We  have  lost  a  majority  of  our  farmers  since  1945.  and  that  is  re- 
ferred to  in  agricultural  academic  circles  as  "farm  fallout."  They  are 
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puzzled  by  this  phenomenon,  so  I  think  that  they  talk  about  it.  but 
they  have  not  done  anything  about  it.  In  the  report  we  have  Hoik-  an 
analysis  of  ongoing  research  projects,  and  that  analysis  makes  cleat 
that  there  is  no  real  concern  for  those  who  are  abused  by  mechaniza- 
tion. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Let  us  take  one  example.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  development  of  the  mechanical  tobacco  picker.  Can  you  tell  us  how 
that  machine  was  developed  ? 

Mr.  Hightower.  I  do  not  know  all  the  details  of  how  the  machine 
was  developed.  There  are  a  good  many  land-grant  colleges  in  the 
country  that  have  done  research  involved  with  that  mechanical  equip- 
ment. North  Carolina  State  University  is  one  of  those  using  taxpayers' 
money  for  it,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much  was  used. 

We  tried  to  get  that  figure  at  one  time  last  year,  and  we  were  un- 
able to  get  a  satisfactory  figure  out  of  the  officials  at  North  Carolina 
State  University. 

The  machine  was  designed  there  by  land-grant  research  engineers. 
Their  work  was  paid  for  by  tax  dollars.  It  involved  the  participation 
of  agribusiness  corporations.  I  believe  R.  J.  Reynolds  was  one  involved 
in  the  development  of  the  machine.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  put 
money  into  it  or  not. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Can  you  be  more  specific  about  that  involve- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Hightower.  This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  agribusiness  cor- 
porations are  able  to  sit  in  with  researchers  and  plan  the  designing  of 
research  projects.  It  is  a  relatively  informal  process.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  conspiracy.  It  is  just  a  cozy  relationship,  a  way  of  doing  business. 

I  do  not  know  whether  R.  J.  Reynolds  initiated  the  idea  for  this 
machine,  but  it  is  possible  for  R.  J.  Reynolds  to  go  to  an  agricultural 
engineer  at  a  land-grant  college  and  say,  "It  would  be  really  nice  if 
we  had  a  tobacco  harvester."  The  scientist  says,  "Yes,  maybe  we  can 
put  it  together." 

Perhaps  the  land-grant  college  will  then  ask  R.  J.  Reynolds  to  make 
a  contribution  to  fund  some  of  that  research.  The  corporation  will  tell 
the  engineer  what  the  specific  needs  are,  what  the  focus  of  the  research 
should  be;  the  machinery  will  be  designed  possibly  with  an  R.  J. 
Reynolds  scientist  working  with  a  tax-paid,  land-grant  scientist  on 
the  machine. 

The  land-grant  community  does  the  engineering  research  and  per- 
haps develops  a  prototype  of  the  machine,  using  the  taxpayers'  money. 
It  is  common  for  graduate  students  to  be  assigned  to  work  on  such 
projects. 

After  maybe  1  year,  a  proposal  for  a  Federal  or  State  grant  might 
be  submitted  to  continue  working  on  this  project. 

When  the  research  prototype  of  the  machine  is  developed,  it  is  likely 
that  a  manufacturing  company  would  be  called  into  the  picture.  In 
the  case  of  the  tobacco  harvester,  I  think  it  was  Harrington  Manu- 
facturing Co.  I  believe  that  is  a  North  Carolina  manufacturer  that 
was  brought  in  to  manufacture  the  machine  and  to  sell  it. 
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I  do  not  know  in  this  ease  whether  there  was  a  patent  obtained  by 
the  university.  Presumably  if  there  was,  the  manufacturer  was  licensed 
by  North  Carolina,  though  I  do  not  know  what  the  licensing  agreement 
was  for  Harrington  Manufacturing  Co.  to  use  that  patent. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  the  tobacco 
harvester  will  be.  or  is  ? 

Mr.  Hightower.  No,  I  do  not.  There  was  one  developed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  that  I  believe  costs  only  $2,300.  It  is  a  very  simple 
machine.  It  is  for  a  different  kind  of  tobacco  than  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina variety  of  tobacco.  The  S2,300  is  just  for  the  harvester:  you  then 
have  to  have  a  tractor  to  pull  the  machine. 

I  do  not  know  the  cost  of  the  one  at  North  Carolina.  Machinery 
varies.  The  tomato  harvester  developed  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia was  S23.000;  a  cotton  harvester  I  think  is  in  the  range  of  $20,000: 
a  peach  harvester  runs  S3 5, 000. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  social  con- 
sequences of  the  tobacco  harvester  ? 

Mr.  Hightower.  I  do  not  think  we  have  seen  it  yet.  I  think  the 
tobacco  harvester  is  a  dramatic  case  for  the  future.  TVe  saw  what  the 
cotton  harvester  did  in  terms  of  displacement  of  black  sharecroppers, 
farmworkers,  and  small  farmers  in  the  South.  It  produced  the  massive 
rural  migration  into  the  cities  during  the  1950's  and  1960?s. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that  the  tobacco  harvester  will  account 
for  a  second  wave  equal  to  that  of  the  cotton  harvester,  displacing 
small  scale  tobacco  farmers,  sharecroppers  and  workers,  and  forcing 
them  into  urban  areas. 

Primarily  tobacco  is  a  southern  crop — Xorth  Carolina.  Virginia. 
Maryland.  Kentucky.  Tobacco  workers  from  those  States  are  going 
to  be  driven  to  Washington,  Philadelphia.  Xew  York,  New  Haven, 
and  all  along1  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Senator  Stevenson.  These  are  the  farmworkers  who  would  likely 
be  displaced.  Can  you  speculate  about  the  effects  of  the  tobacco  har- 
vester on  land  ownership  patterns  ? 

Mr.  Hightower.  I  do  not  really  know  the  scale  that  the  tobacco 
harvester  is  designed  for,  so  I  cannot  say  for  certain.  But  from  your 
consideration  of  tobacco  allotment  legislation,  you  know  that  tobacco 
can  be  grown  on  very  small  plots.  In  the  South,  tobacco  producers 
primarily  are  poor  farmers,  very  small  scale  operators. 

A  quarter  acre  of  tobacco  sometimes  is  adequate  to  keep  a  person 
hanging  on.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  machinery  is  not  designed  for  a 
quarter  of  an  acre.  It  is  not  designated  for  10  acres,  which  is  what  a 
lot  of  the  sharecroppers  have  in  the  South. 

I  do  not  know  what  scale  it  is  designed  for.  but  if  it  is  of  the  type 
of  the  cotton  harvester,  it  is  designed  for  a  larger  scale  and  highly 
capitalized  operation. 

Senator  Stevenson.  In  previous  testimonv  before  the  subcommittee 
it  has  been  estimated  that  this  one  machine,  the  tobacco  harvester,  will 
displace  150.000  small  farmers  and  farmworkers  by  1075.  I  ask  the 
s^aff  to  assemble  for  our  record,  information  about  tobacco  mechani- 
zation. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 
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Excerpts  From  "Potential  Mechanization  in  the  Flue-Cured  Tobacco 
Industry",  With  Emphasis  on  Human  Resource  Adjustment,  Agricul- 
tural Economic  Report  No.  169,  Economic  Research  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.  20250,  September,  1969. 

SUMMARY  AND  POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 


Summary 

Large  numbers  of  people  are  still  employed  in  the  production, 
marketing,  and  processing  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  the  Southeastern 
United  States.   Mechanization  and  new  technology  in  this  industry, 
and  the  resulting  displacement  of  workers,  could  constitute  a  prob- 
lem of  substantial  social  and  economic  proportions  unless  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  developed.   Full  mechanization  of  the 
tobacco  industry,  however,  is  tending  to  be  inhibited  by  certain 
environmental  forces.   Uncertainty  about  future  demand  for  tobacco 
products  surely  influences  investment  decisions  of  farmers.  Govern- 
ment tobacco  programs,  which  limit  acreage  and  production  and  re- 
strict leasing  and  rental  arrangements,  are  largely  barriers  to  the 
adoption  of  full-scale  mechanization.   Also,  extensive  program 
changes  and  rapid  mechanization  would  have  important  implications 
for  the  people  involved. 


Mechanization  of  the  Tobacco  Industry 

During  1967,  about  295  million  man-hours  of  labor  were  require 
to  produce  the  Nation's  flue-cured  tobacco  crop.  Current  technolog 
if  adopted  without  restriction  by  Government  programs,  could  reduce 
labor  input  in  tobacco  production  by  about  half. 

Production  mechanization,  however,  is  costly.   A  mechanical 
harvesting  system  requires  a  capital  outlay  of  $52,000  ($40,000  for 
bulk-curing  barns  and  $12,000  for  the  harvester  and  support  equip- 
ment) .   Operated  at  capacity  (about  40  acres) ,  the  mechanical  har- 
vester is  the  least  costly  form  of  harvesting  when  wage  rates  excee 
a  level  of  about  $1.35  per  hour;  this  wage  level  will  probably  be 
reached  soon. 

In  addition  to  equipment  cost,  the  small  size  of  production 
units,  resulting  largely  from  restrictive  Government  programs,  has 
served  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  extensive  mechanization  of  pro- 
duction, particularly  in  harvesting. 

To  acquire  production  units  of  40  acres  would  require  substan- 
tial combining  of  fragmented  allotments.  In  the  Coastal  Plain  of 
North  Carolina- -the  area  with  largest  units- -the  average  productior 
unit  was 'only  8.9  acres  in  1968.  Multiple-unit  farms  (farms  having 
one  or  more  sharecroppers)  averaged  19  acres  of  tobacco,  compared 
with  7  acres  for  single  units.  The  Piedmont  area  had  even  smaller 
production  units,  estimated  at  about  5.8  acres  of  tobacco  per  unit. 

Mechanical  harvesting  increases  the  need  for  skilled  harvestei 
operators,  tractor  drivers,  and  hoist  operators.   Employment  of 
more  skilled  workers,  primarily  males,  would  reduce  the  traditiona. 
seasonal  opportunities  for  females  and  children  to  work  the  harvesl 
thus,  family  income  would  be  expected  to  decline  in  many  cases  if 
mechanization  occurs  rather  fully. 
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Mechanization  of  auction  sales  and  processing  plants  is  occur- 
ring rapidly.   This  mechanization  reduces  the  need  for  heavy  manual 
labor.   Mechanized  handling  of  loose  leaf  tobacco  increases  the  pro- 
portion of  jobs  that  can  be  done  by  women.   Overall,  employment  in 
the  marketing  and  processing  industries  can  be  expected  to  decline 
substantially  in  the  future. 

Though  complete  mechanization  of  production  would  probably  have 
minimal  effects  on  the  processing  industry,  marketing  (auction)  fa- 
cilities would  probably  be  relocated  near  the  tobacco  production 
centers;  for  example,  they  would  shift  from  the  Piedmont  area  to  the 
Coastal  Plain. 

Demand  for  Tobacco 

Uncertainty  about  future  demand  further  deters  producers  from 
investing  large  sums  in  new  technology  that  may  have  limited  alter- 
native uses.   Demand  for  tobacco  in  1975  is  currently  projected  to 
be  about  the  same  as  in  1968.   However,  concern  over  the  relation- 
ship between  cigarette  smoking  and  health  is  increasingly  causing 
various  public  and  private  agencies  to  try  to  reduce  demand.   The 
future  effect  of  the  health  issue  on  demand  is  not  known.   Changing 
technology  in  cigarette  manufacturing  has,  however,  reduced  and  is 
expected  to  further  reduce  the  amount  of  domestically  produced  to- 
bacco used  per  1,000  cigarettes  manufactured. 

People  Affected 

About  84,000  commercial  tobacco  farms  in  the  study  area  (fig. 
1)  and  over  350,000  persons  in  these  farm  households  could  be 
directly  affected  by  mechanization  and  other  changes  in  the  flue- 
cured  industry.   If  mechanization  occurs  rather  fully,  many  workers 
would  have  to  find  alternative  sources  of  income,  though  even  now, 
a  number  have  income  from  other  sources.   In  1964,  about  46  percent 
of  these  farms  were  operated  by  tenants,  and  over  half  the  people 
in  commercial  farm  households  were  tenant  families.   Compared  with 
whites,  a  much  higher  proportion  of  Negro  farmers  are  tenant  opera- 
tors; however,  the  total  number  of  each  is  similar.   Average  age  of 
tobacco  farmers  is  47,  compared  with  about  37  for  the  total  U.S. 
work  force.   This  higher  average  age  is  coupled  with  an  educational 
attainment  substantially  below  that  of  all  U.S.  workers--7.6  years 
of  school,  compared  with  12.2. 

Hired  workers  on  flue-cured  tobacco  farms  have  highly  seasonal 
employment.   In  the  Coastal  Plain  area  of  North  Carolina,  the  sea- 
sonal job  of  longest  duration  is  priming- -averaging  16.6  days  during 
the  1967  harvest.   Croppers  averaged  3.6  months  of  employment  in 
tobacco  in  the  same  year.   These  croppers,  with  an  average  educa- 
tional attainment  of  4.3  years,  would  face  especially  severe  prob- 
lems in  obtaining  new  employment. 

Economic  Activity  in  the  Study  Area 

About  4.1  million  residents  resided  in  the  flue-cured  area  under 
study  in  1966.   Population  in  the  area  had  increased  8  percent  from 
1960.   Yet  net  outmigration  from  1960  to  1966  amounted  to  69,500 
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Note:  Although  "Negro"  is  used  in  this  text,  the  figures  upon  which  the  analysis 
is  based  may  include  a  very  small  percentage  of  American  Indians,  Spanish  Americans, 
and  other  minority  groups  because  of  the  rapidly  changing  composition  of  this  highly 
mobile  work  force. 
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persons.   The  1967  unemployment  rate  in  the  study  area  was  only  4 
percent,  and  nonmetropolitan  areas  within  the  area  averaged  4.6 
percent.   These  rates  do  not,  however,  indicate  the  extent  of  hid- 
den unemployment  and  underemployment,  especially  on  the  smaller 
farms . 

In  the  study  area,  the  number  of  children  born  per  woman- - 
particularly  to  Negro  women- -is  appreciably  above  the  U.S.  average. 
Thus,  substantial  expansion  in  local  jobs  is  needed  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  employment  level  and  to  decrease  outmigration^ to 
other  areas  where  the  outmigrants  would  be  at  a  relative  disadvan- 
tage in  the  labor  force. 

As  mechanization  of  agriculture  releases  workers,  compensating 
growth  in  nonfarm  employment  will  be  required  for  satisfactory  eco- 
nomic and  human  resource  adjustment.  Without  such  growth,  economic 
recession  and  increased  outmigration  will  occur,  which  could  create 
problems  of  serious  proportion.  Fortunately,  nonfarm  employment  ir 
the  study  area  grew  at  a  rate  of  24  percent  between  1962  and  1967, 
compared  with  14  percent  for  the  Nation.  Industries  likely  to  use 
low- skill  workers  displaced  from  the  tobacco  industry  are  manufactv 
ing,  trades,  and  services.  However,  specific  future  job  requiremer 
of  these  growing  industries  are.  not  known. 


Policy  Implications 

Government  program  restrictions  hinder  amalgamation  of  produc- 
tion units  into  a  size  of  operation  that  would  effectively  use 
available  production  technology.   Of  the  194,374  farms  receiving 
flue- cured  tobacco  allotments  in  1968,  less  than  1  percent  had 
allotments  exceeding  20  acres  per  farm.   Eighty-nine  percent  had 
allotments  of  less  than  6  acres  each.   Average  allotment  per  farm 
was  3.13  acres.  Major  program  restrictions  curtailing  amalgamatior 
are  discussed  below. 

Lease  and  transfer  of  allotments  are  restricted  to  within- 
county  boundaries;  tobacco  acreage  on  the  producing  farm  after 
transfer  cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  the  recipient  farm's  cropland: 
and  lease  and  transfer  of  allotment  is  for  a  single  year  only.  New 
leases  must  be  negotiated  annually. 

Production  through  renting  allotment  and  poundage  quotas  from 
others  is  limited  to  production  of  rented  allotment  and  quotas  on 
the  farm  from  which  they  were  rented.   Thus,  tobacco  fields  are 
often  miles  apart. 

Purchases  of  acreage  and  poundage  quotas  must  include  purchase 
of  the  whole  farm  to  which  they  are  allocated;  thus  the  cost  of  sue 
purchases  is  substantial. 

However,  if  extensive  program  changes  were  authorized,  removii 
the  restrictions  discussed  above,  important  employment  and  income 
implications  would  result.   Some  of  the  more  important  are  outlinec 
below. 

(1)  Permitting  transfer  of  allotment  across  county  boundaries 
would  remove  tobacco  production  from  hilly  areas  with  small,  irreg- 
ular fields  and  concentrate  it  in  areas  where  large,  level  fields 
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could  be  effectively  mechanized.   In  the  process,  the  hilly  areas 
would  lose  employment,  related  economic  activities,  and  tax  base. 

(2)  Amalgamation  of  operating  units  into  units  of  approxi- 
mately 40  acres  and  fully  mechanizing  production  would  mean  that 
a  large  number  of  people  now  deriving  income  from  tobacco  produc- 
tion would  be  deprived  of  this  source  of  income. 

(3)  Under  a  mechanized  production  system,  many  hired  workers 
now  employed  in  tobacco  would  lose  this  opportunity  for  work. 
Moreover,  such  workers  tend  to  have  skills  that  are  less  than  com- 
petitive in  other  labor  markets. 

(4)  Welfare  programs  would  have  to  be  expanded  for  some  older 
and  less  educated  farmers  and  workers  displaced  from  employment. 

(5)  Retraining  of  displaced  workers  would  need  to  be  acceler- 
ated, as  would  the  rate  of  growth  in  economic  sectors  other  than 
agriculture,  if  widespread  unemployment  or  high  outmigration  rates 
or  both  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  study  area. 

Effects  of  alternative  policies  on  production,  mechanization, 
and  possible  displacement  of  workers  can  be  defined  to  a  substan- 
tial degree.   It  can  also  be  generally  shown  that  the  workers 
likely  to  be  affected  are  highly  disadvantaged,  compared  with  the 
total  U.S.  work  force.   Specific  data  on  the  impact  of  displacement 
of  both  hired  and  family  workers,  however,  are  less  readily  defined 
because  of  the  dearth  of  information  relative  to  these  workers. 
Information  is  lacking  on  such  worker  characteristics  as  age,  sex, 
mobility,  and  the  extent  of  dependence  on  income  from  tobacco.   In 
addition,  little  is  known  of  alternative  employment  opportunities 
and  specific  skills  and  educational  requirements  of  them.   Such  data 
are  needed  for  more  complete  evaluation  of  the  potential  social  and 
economic  consequences  of  changes  in  the  tobacco  industry. 


VI 
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POTENTIAL  MECHANIZATION  IN  THE   FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO   INDUSTRY 
WITH  EMPHASIS   ON  HUMAN  RESOURCE  ADJUSTMENT 


by   a  Task  Group    in   the 
Economic   Research   Service 
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I.   INTRODUCTION 

Background  and  Scope  of  Problem 

Large  numbers  of  people  are  still  employed  in  the  production, 
rketing,  and  processing  of  flue-cured  tobacco.   These  economic 
tivities  are  concentrated  in  the  Southeastern  United  States.   The 
flue-cured  tobacco  area  of  North  Carolina  and  adjacent  counties  in 
South  Carolina  constitutes  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  heavily 
populated  rural  areas  in  the  I  nited  States.   Much  of  this  population 
currently  relies  on  full-  or  part-time  employment  in  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry.  Some  individuals  are  seasonally  employed  in  more  than  one 
of  the  production,  marketing,  and  processing  stages  of  the  industry. 
Areas  in  several  adjacent  States  also  rely  significantly  on  the  flue 
cured  tobacco  industry. 

Several  recent  and  highly  interrelated  developments  have  re- 
sulted in  the  expectation  that  total  employment  in  the  flue-cured 
tobacco  industry  will  decline  and  that  the  makeup  (sex  and  skills, 
for  example)  of  the  working  force  will  change  as  the  industry  be- 
comes more  mechanized.   Of  particular  importance  is  the  potential  fo 
increasing  use  of  harvesting  aids  and  adoption  of  new  harvesting 
machines,  more  extensive  mechanization  of  materials-handling  proc- ^ 
esses  in  marketing  and  warehousing,  increased  bulk  handling  of  untie 
tobacco,  and  modifications  of  programs  to  permit  transfer  and  consol 
idation  of  tobacco  allotments.   The  last  possibility,  consolidation 
of  tobacco  allotments  into  larger  tracts,  is  related  importantly  to 
mechanization  of  tobacco  production,  which--for  economic  reasons- 
occurs  more  slowly  on  smaller  production  units  than  on  larger  ones. 

Thus,  mechanization  of  the  flue- cured  tobacco  industry,  the 
resulting  displacement  of  workers,  and  the  need  for  new  employment 
opportunities  in  affected  areas  could  constitute  a  problem  of  sub- 
stantial social  and  economic  proportions.   Furthermore,  a  static  or 
declining  demand  for  tobacco  is  quite  possible.   Relationships  be- 
tween smoking  and  health,  now  under  intensive  study  and  discussion, 
are  important  aspects  of  future  demand.   Also  important  are  techno- 
logical developments  that  reduce  the  amount  of  tobacco  used  per  1,0C 
cigarettes  and  the  proportion  of  that  tobacco  that  is  domestically 
produced. 

In  some  areas  of  the  flue-cured  tobacco  belt,  other  employment 
opportunities  exert  a  "pull"  influence  on  workers  currently  employee 
in  the  tobacco  industry.   Thus,  there  may  simultaneously  be  some 
areas  where  tobacco  labor  is  in  short  supply  and  other  areas  where 
displacement  will  leave  workers  without  local  employment  alternative 
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Also,  mechanization  possibilities  differ  widely  in  individual  areas, 
making  it  necessary  for  us  to  provide  some  analyses  for  smaller  areas 
within  the  flue- cured  tobacco  belt.   For  this  purpose,  we  have  delin- 
eated five  production  areas  within  the  belt. 

It  is  possible  that  production,  processing,  and  marketing  of 
burley  tobacco  will  also  become  highly  mechanized  in  the  future. 
Barring  a  significant  decline  in  demand,  however,  extensive  fragmen- 
tation of  current  allotments;  lack  of  good,  operational  mechanical 
harvesters;  and  lack  of  any  allotment  transfer  options  under  Govern- 
ment programs  make  mechanization  in  the  burley  tobacco  industry  and 
widespread  worker  displacement  less  likely.   Consequently,  we  have 
limited  this  report  to  flue-cured  tobacco. 

Our  major  interests  here  are  describing  and  analyzing,  within 
the  flue-cured  tobacco  belt,  the  following: 

(1)  Characteristics  of  the  tobacco  industry,  including  produc- 
tion, marketing,  and  processing  phases; 

(2)  Technological  and  institutional  factors  affecting  the 
tobacco  industry,  particularly  with  respect  to  future  employment  in 
the  industry; 

(3)  The  study  area's  population,  particularly  workers  in  the 
tobacco  industry;  and 

(4)  Other  economic  activities  present  in  the  area. 

We  are  primarily  interested  in  identifying  the  potential  for 
mechanizing  the  tobacco  industry  in  the  several  areas  within  the  flue- 
cured  belt,  the  rate  at  which  such  mechanization  might  be  expected  to 
occur,  the  extent  of  current  and  potential  worker  displacement,  and 
characteristics  of  workers  who  may  be  displaced. 

If  a  major  worker-displacement  problem  appears  likely,  additional 
research  should  be  conducted  to  assess  the  possibility  of  absorbing 
displaced  workers  in  other  economic  activities  and  the  possible  need 
for  retraining,  welfare,  or  other  programs  to  ease  the  impacts  of  ad- 
justments on  individuals  and  communities  involved. 

Possible  future  changes  in  the  demand  for  flue-cured  tobacco  are 
treated  only  briefly  in  this  report;  they  are  included  to  help  set  the 
perspective  for  expected  changes  in  the  industry.   Though  changes  in 
demand  could  materially  affect  the  tobacco  industry,  they  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  appraise  now. 


The  Study  Area 

The  flue-cured  tobacco  area  delineated  for  this  study  consists 
of  eight  Census  agricultural  subregions  in  five  Southeastern  States 

These  subregions  form  the  five  major  flue- cured  tobacco  produc- 
tion areas  referred  to  extensively  in  this  report.   Relationships 
between  production  areas  and  Census  subregions  are  shown  as  follows 
and  in  figure  1: 
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II    INSTITUTIONAL,  TECHNOLOGICAL,  AND  DEMAND  FACTORS  AFFECTING 
THE  FLUE- CURED  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY 

The  effects  of  Government  programs,  changing  technology,  and 
changes  in  consumer  demand  on  the  flue-cured  tobacco  industry  cannot 
be  neatly  isolated.   Indeed,  they  are  highly  interrelated.   To  the 
extent  possible  we  will  discuss  these  several  factors  separately  in 
the  section  which  follows,  but  with  only  a  minimum  of  attention  to 
demand . 


Government  Programs 

Few  agricultural  enterprises  are  as  regulated  as  the  flue-cured 
tobacco  industry.   Government  programs,  in  addition  to  restricting 
acreage  have  placed  restrictions  on  production  beginning  in  IVbb 
and  until  1968,  on  form  (tied  or  untied)  of  sale.   These  programs 
were  initiated,  and  have  been  maintained,  in  an  effort  to  provide  a 
balance  between  supply  and  anticipated  demand  for  tobacco  while  re- 
taining price  levels  that  would  provide  adequate  returns  to  produc- 
tion resources. 

Government  programs  have  been  and  are  currently  an  important 
influence  on  the  structure  (including  size,  number,  and  location  of 
production  units;  technology  employed;  and  labor  use)  of  the  tobaccc 
industry.   In  particular,  they  have  affected  the  organization  of 
production  units  and,  though  perhaps  to  a  lesser  extent,  marketing 
and  processing  institutions. 

The  small  size  of  production  units  resulting  from  these  pro- 
grams has  deterred  extensive  mechanization  of  production.   Few   _ 
farmers  have  been  able  to  amass  enough  tobacco  acreage  to  economi- 
cally justify  owning  expensive,  specialized  tobacco  equipment.  Even 
with  the  rigidities  of  Government  programs,  however,  some  new  tech- 
nology has  been  adopted.   Yet,  much  of  the  labor saving  technology 
developed  in  recent  years  will  not  be  extensively  adopted  without 
such  institutional  changes  as  program  modifications  and  alteration 
of  tobacco  buying  practices  and  without  some  changes  in  long-standn 
customs  in  the  tobacco  fcrade. 
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ToBacco  has  resisted  mechanical  harvesting  more  than  any  other  ma; or 
field  crop.  The  crop  is  produced  primarily  in  the  Southeastern  States. 
Some  parts  of  the  production  Belt,  such  as  the  flue -cured  areas  of  North 
Carolina  and  adjacent  counties  in  South  Carolina,  constitute  some  of  the 
more  heavily  populated  rural  areas  in  the  United  States.   Much  of  this 
population  currently  relies,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  full  or  part-trv/e 
employment  in  the  toBacco  industry. 

Two  prototype  mechanical  harvesters  appeared  in  the  flue -cured  Belt 
in  1967;  subsequently,  agricultural  engineers  have  proclaimed  that  mechanical 
harvesting  of  tooacco  is  operationally  feasible.  This  development,  has 
occurred  at  a  time  when  farm  wage  rates  are  increasing,  modifications  in  the 
tobacco  program  are  permitting  --  on  a  very  limited  basis  --  transfer  and 
consolidation  of  allotments,  harvesting  aids  are  being  used  more  frequently, 
and  sale  of  untied  tobacco  is  Being  allowed.  Taken  together,  these  develop- 
ments have  resulted  in  the  expectations  of  rather  widespread  reduction  in 
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1/  Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  cf  Training,  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission,  this  paper  draws  freely  on  the  work  of  an  EPS  task  group  on  this 
subject.  All  use  of  data  an!  ideas  in  the  form  presentee,  is  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  author,  however,  and  does  not  necessarily  represent 
the  views  of  the  EPS  Task  Group  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture^ 
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employment  as  the  Industry  fcecom       more  mechanized.  The  expected 
resulting  displacement  of  workers,  provision  of  available  alt< 
employment  opportunities  for  then,  their  qualifications  for  such  employment, 
and  provision  of  other  means  of  livelihood  for  the  aged  or  otherwise  not 

immediately  employable  portend  problems  of  substantial  proportions. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  that  the  hurley  tobacco  industry  will 
become  mechanized  in  the  future.  However,  the  current  fragmentation  of 
allotments  and  lack  of  transfer  options  under  government  programs  combined 
with  seemingly  lesser  advances  in  the  development  of  a  mechanical  harvester 
for  this  crop  indicate  that  mechanization  of  the  hurley  tobacco  industry  is 
a  more  distant  prospect  than  mechanization  in  the  flue-cured  industry. 
Therefore,  the  remainder  of  this  discussion  pertains  to  the  flue-cured 
tobacco,  industry;  it  does  have  implications  for  the  hurley  industry, 
however,  because  of  the  many  similarities  in  programs,  farm  structure, 
organization,  and  human  resources  involved. 

Tnere  appears  to  be  far  more  interest  and  concern  over  impending 
mechanization  of  flue-cured  tobacco  than  was  the  case  with  cotton  and  many 
other  crops  succumbing  to  mechanization  over  the  past  two  decades.  Presumahl 
this  is  because  there  is  now  greater  awareness  of  the  adversities  stemming 
from  past  displacement  and  consequent  migration  in  conjunction  with  the 
mechanization  of  the  other  crops,  particularly  cotton,  although  such 
adversities  have  never  been  completely  evaluated.  There  is  also  widespread 
realization  of  the  relatively  close  geographical  concentration  of  the  people 
involved  and  the  consequent  high  degree  of  local  income  dependency  on  the 
tobacco  crop. 
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In  any  event,  many  important  questions  are  being  asked.  The  two  most 
frequent  ones  appear  to  be:  (l)  How  soon  will  the  industry  be  mechanized? 
and  (2)  Kow  many  people  are  going  to  *>e  displaced? 

While  these  questions  are  most  appropriate ,  they  involve  too  many 
facets,  including  public  policy,  to  be  answered  with  accuracy.  However, 
some  estimates  can  and  have  been  made,  based  on  certain  assumptions.  These 
estimates,  of  course,  have  the  usual  significant  short - comings :  the  assump- 
tions may  be  incorrect;  or  they  may  often  be  ignored  in  subsequent  discussions, 
statements,  or  reports  concerning  the  estimates.  One  estimate  indicates  a 
potential  displacement  of  about  150,000  farm  jobs  in  the  flue-cured  tobacco 
industry  in  perhaps  the  next  6  years,  assuming  that  harvesters  are  perfected 
and  that  small  manufacturers  are  induced  to  produce  them  2/.  (Tne   market 
is  not  considered  large  enough  for  the  large  farm  equipment  makers  to  be 
involved  at  this  point . ) 

The  estimated  loss  of  150,000  farm  .jobs  appears  conservative  if 
relatively  full  mechanization  occurs  in  6  years  (by  1975)-  Because  of  the 
highly  seasonal  nature  of  the  crop,  there  would  likely  be  a  greater  number 
of  people  affected  than  the  job  concept  appraoch  may  imply,  because  most 
hired  workers  in  flue-cured  tobacco  (about  215,000)  are  only  casually  or 
seasonally  employed  at  this  work. 

Moreover,  the  assumption  itself  of  rather  full  mechanization  by  1975 
appears  highly  questionable,  for  several  reasons.   First,  while  the  mechanical 
harvester  is  operationally  feasible,  it  has  not  yet  been  perfected  and  has  a 
low  degree  of  economical  feasibilitv  under  the  current  tobacco  program. 
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2/  Bruce  Piossat,  Black  Exodus,  Washington  Daily  News  Circa.,  May  lo,  I969, 
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The  current  price  of  the  harvester,  which  has  air-out  a  bO-scx       Lty, 

is  about  $12,000.   Cost  of  the  related  bulk  Curing  barns  is  c  o  t  " 
(10  bams  at  $4,000  each).  Thus,  the  system  requires  a  capital  outlay  of 
at  least  $52,000,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  land  and  ot;        etion  costs. 
It  appears  that,  to  be  profitable,  mechanical  harvesters  crust  be  operated  at 
or  near  capacity.  While  some  farriers  may  be  able  to  attain  capacity  use 
through  custom  work  or  joint  ownership  of  machines,  these  avenues  appear 
limited  because  of  (l)  the  small  size  of  most  tobacco  operations  relative  to 
available  family  labor,  (2)  traditional  American  farmer  independence  which 
has  resulted  in  very  limited  joint  ownership  of  equipment  attong  farmers,  and 
(3)  cost  of  the  bulk  barns  required  with  mechanical  harvesting  end  the  capital 
already  invested  in  equipment  and  fixtures  currently  in  use. 

Second,  the  acquisition  and  consolidation  of  production  units,  which 
is  the  generally  accepted  way  of  acquiring  an  economic  unit  in  agriculture, 
has  rather  formidable  restraints.  The  average  size  of  flue-cured  allotments 
which  are  derived  from  a  national  acreage -poundage  quota,  is  about  3.1 
acres  under  the  current  tobacco  program.   Only  about  1  percent  of  all  flue- 
cured  allotments  are  as  large  as  20  acres.  While  size  of  allotment  is 
not  synonymous  with  size  of  the  production  unit,  because  of  the  renting 
and  leasing  provisions,  it  suffices  to  indicate  clearly  that  unless 
the  price  of  harvesters  and  related  curing  plants  can  be  drastically  reduced, 
substantial  adjustments  to  increase  the  size  of  production  units  are 
necessary.  Currently,  a  farmer  who  wishes  to  increase  his  quota  nay:  (l) 
rent  acreage  allotment  and  poundage  quota  from  another,  but  such  tobacco 
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must  be  produced  on  the  farm  to  which  the  allotment  is  assigned  $/_;    [2)   lease 
and -transfer  acreage  and 'poundage  quota  from  one  fata  to  another  within  the 
sane  county  on  a  1  year  basis,  hut  the  tobacco  acreage  on  the  producing 
farm  after  the  transfer  cannot  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cropland;  or  (3) 
purchase  a  farm  that  has  an  acreage  allotment  and  poundage  quota. 

In  addition  to  the  capital  considerations  already  discussed,  current 
concern-  over  the  effects  of  smoking  on  health  may  affect  demand  for  this 
product  and  so  introduces  another  element  of  risk  which  may  serve  as  a 
further  deterrent  to  the  third  alternative. 

Third,  and  most  important,  is  the  direction  of  public  policy  in 
relation  to  the  tobacco  program. 

While  it  is  generally  agreed  that  programs,  like  other  social  instruments, 
tend  to  become  institutionalized,  it  also  appears  that  their  re -evaluation 
and  modification,  if  found  needed,  is  more  generally  accept  a":  le  and  hence 
effectable  in  times  of  significant  change.  This  appears  to  be  such  a  time 
for  the  flue-cured  tobacco  industry;  and  I  assume  I  am  expected  to  discuss 
some  alternatives  which  may  be  subsequently  analyzed  systematically  and  in 
depth  by  the  experts  sponsoring  this  conference.  From  that  standpoint, 
the  big  factor  --  now  that  mechanization  is  technically  possible  --  seems 
to  be  the  functioning  of the  tobacco  program  in  this  evolving  situation. 

If  the  current  tobacco  program  should  prove  sufficiently  flexible  and 
profitable  to  enable  consolidation  and  mechanization  by  those  farmers  with 
sufficient  financial  resources  and  managerial  abilities,  part  of  the  end 


2/  Provisions  are  made  for  moving  the  allotment  if  the  entire  farm  is  rented 
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result  --  under  the  current  national  quota  --  would  be  production  of  t 
amount  of  tobacco  "but  by  fewer  people.  If  the  re  lee 

then  "be  rewardingly  reallocated  to  the  production  of  goods  in  greater  der 
this  would  be  an  improvement  in  production  efficiency  resulting  in  increased 
GI'IP  and  a  social  gain.  And  if  these  accomplishments  are  possible,  then  the 
possibility  of  dispensing  with  the  national  quota  and  striving  for  a  greater 
share  of  the  export  market  --  in  view  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  tobacco 
production  and  the  consequent  further  addition  to  the  gross  national  product, 
appears  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  Ion 3 -run  goal;  and  as  such,  also 
within  the  perview  of  social  costs  analysts. 

In  either  case,  and  in  the  short -run,  there  appear  to  be  sufficient 
barriers  to  the  effective  and  rewarding  reallocation  of  the  human  resources 
released  to  warrant  detailed  consideration  and  analysis  of  the  situation. 
Neither  time  nor  information  available  for  the  preparation  of  this  paper  were 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Both  were  sufficient,  however,  to  indicate 
that  productive  employment  alternatives  for  many  of  the  potential  displacees 
may  be  difficult.  Some  severe  adversities  are  in  the  offing  which  will 
increase  the  social  cost  of  education,  training,  and  welfare  programs.  This 
raises  the  serious  question  of  whether  or  not  rapid  mechanisation  and  dis- 
placement would  in  the  short-run  result  in  a  social  gain  or  a  social  loss. 
The  following  overview  of  the  area  and  people  who  would  be  affected  is  directed 
to  this  question. 
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Labor  Force  and  Economic  Activity 


Approximately  l+.l  million  people  were  living  in  the  five  major  flue- 
cured  tobacco  areas  of  the  Southeast  in  i960,  kj   This  was  an  3.1  percent 
population  increase  from  i960.  In  i960,  the  farm  segment  of  the  population 
vas  about  900,000  persons,  or  22  percent  of  the  total. 

Net  outmigration  occurred  for  the  study  area  generally,  and  totaled 
about  c9,500  persons  from  i960  to  i960.  Numbers  ranged  from  a  net  outflow 
of  25,^00  in  the  Tidewater  North  Carolina  production  area  to  a  net  inflow  of 
8,600  people  in  the  Florida  portion  of  the  Georgia -Florida  area. 

Nonagricultural  employment  in  the  study  area  in  mid-March  1967  vas 
about  1,353,000.   Of  this  total,  manufacturing  vas  the  largest  category, 
with  1+07,000  workers.   Combined  with  a  total  of  203,000  in  the  five  areas 
whose  chief  activity  is  farm  employment,  civilian  employment  totaled 
1,556,000.  $J     This  accounted  for  96  percent  of  the  total  civilian  labor 
force  of  1,621,000  in  1967;  the  remaining  h   percent  or  65,000  persons  were 
unemployed.  At  this  level,  the  unemployment  rate  did  not  differ  significantly 
from  the  national  average  of  3.3  percent  in  1967. 

Tne  highly  rural  character  of  the  region  is  evidenced  by  the  high 
proportion  of  the  work  force  (65  percent)  located  in  nonmetropolitan  areas. 
Yet,  in  1967,  agriculture  accounted  for  only  13  percent  of  total  employment. 

/ 

k/  The   5  areas  are    (l)   Piedmont,   Va.-N.C.,    (2)   Coastal  Plain,  N.C.,    (3) 
tidewater,  N.C.,    (k)   Pee  Dee-Lumber  River,  N.C.-S.C,   and   (5)  Ga.-Fla. 

y  Because   of  the   seasonal  nature  of  farmwork,   few,    if  any,   of  seasonal 
hired  workers   in  tobacco   (about  200,000 )  would  have   been  employed  at  this  time 
(March).      Because  the    "chief  activity"   of  most   such  workers   at  this  time   of  the 
year  is   "student,"    "keeping  house,"   or  otherwise   "not   in  the  labor  force,"   few 
would  appear  among  the  unemployed.      Also,    family  workers  who  help  out   on  the 
farm  during  school  vacations  would  not  have  been  counted. 


82-656   O  -  72  -  pt.    4A  -  4 
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with  manufacturing  providing  the  greatest  increase  in  new  Jo'os.  Alone  wi1 
increases  in  population  and  industrial  activity,  there  has  been  growth  in 
the  civilian  labor  force  --  up  13-2  percent  during  Y/.2-rl . 

Unemployment  in  the  area  between  19*52  and  IQoT  declined  from  5.8  to 
k.O   percent.  The  drop  in  metropolitan  areas  was  from  U.3  to  2.9  percent; 
in  nonmetropolitan  areas ,  from  6.1  to  h.r   percent. 

Thus,  there  has  been  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  level  of  economic 
activity  and  in  the  employment  situation  in  the  flue -cured  tobacco  area 
during  the  lS^O's.  Yet,  a  net  outmigration  of  people  continued.  The  latter, 
however,  needs  to  be  appraised  in  conjunction  with  the  high  labor  replacement 
rates  prevailing  in  the  area.  These  are  a  result  of  both  (l)  the  above  averse 
fertility  rates  of  the  area  population  and  (2)  the  general  reduction  in  farm 
employment. 

With  the  potential  for  substantial  further  reductions  in  farm  employment 
in  the  rear  future,  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on  continuous  and  rapid 
nonfam  job  expansion  if  the  area  is  to  provide  work  for  its  growing  labor  fore 

For  displaced  farmworkers,  the  most  probable  alternative  employment 
appears  to  be  in  manufacturing,  since  it  is  the  largest  industry  in  the  area 
and  has  a  large  proportion  of  blue-collar  jobs.  Next  to  manufacturing,  trade 
and  service  are  the  two  industries  which  have  the  largest  number  of  jobs 
offering  potential  absorption  of  displaced  farmworkers. 
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Trade  utilizes  a  large  proportion  of  relatively  low-skilled  sales   and 
clerical  workers,   as  well  as  semiskilled  route  and  delivery  men.     Many 
service  industries  require  large  proportions  of  relatively  unskilled  service 
workers  and  some  semiskilled  "blue-collar  and  clerical-sales  personnel.     The 
transportation  industries  and  to  a  lesser  extent  construction   (which  requires 
a  large  proportion  of  highly  skilled  workers)  may  offer  United  employment 
Opportunities «     Government,   communication,   and  finance-insurance-real  estate 
offer  farmworkers  less  opportunity  for  employment  because  they  employ  a 
larger  proportion  of  skilled  clerical  and  professional  workers. 

With  population,   labor  force,   and  employment   in  nonfarm  activities 
increasing  while  unemployment  has  declined  significantly  and  out-migration 
has  slackened,  economic  activity  in  the  Southeast  has  been  "brisk.     The 
impact  on  economic  activity  from  an  unusually  large  displacement  of  job 
holders  from  tobacco  production  can  be  only  partially  assessed  at  this  time. 
Data  are  limited  on  the  social  and  economic  characteristics  of  farmworkers, 
and  the  demand  for  and  job  requirements   of  new  employment  opportunities. 

The  total  number  of  fara  operators  in  the  study  area  who  reported 
growing  tobacco  in  199+  was   105, 000,  or  ^3  percent  of  all  farm  operators. 
Of  the  tobacco  growers,   §k,2k5   (SO  percent)  were   classified  as   commercial 
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growers.     The  remainder  './ore  operators  ,  part- 

" other" far: is   reporting  go.  .e  to"1  acco  production.  ^J 

Of  the  tobacco   formers  in  the  five  ,    3^  V-''-   ' 

nonwhite  and  TO  percent  were  white.     The  tenure  status   or 
commercial  operators  were  full  owners,   16"  percent;  part-owners,   lo*  per 
and  tenants,    >>"  percent.     In  contrast,   the   status   of  white   operators  was   full 
owners  2n  percent ,   part-owners   3'*-  percent;   and  tenants,  37  percent.     Thus, 
consolidation  of  tobacco  production  into  larger  units  and  mec;  3n  of 

harvest  will  clearly  cause  a  greater  displacement  of  tenants  than  of  other 
classes   of  farm  operators. 


o/  Commercial  to' 


:co  farms  as  defined  in  the  U.S.  Census  oi  A~ricu] 

sales  amounting  to  $2,500  or  more  with  to". acco 


are  those  farms  witn  far.:i 

contributing  50  percent  or  more  of  this  value  and  farms  with  from  $50  to 
$2,-':-9>,  of  which  50  percent  or  more  of  the  sales  were  from  tobacco,  provided 
that  the  far..'  operator  is  under  65  years  o?   aye  and  did  not  wor!<  off  1 

100  or  r.ore  days  . 

Part-time  to:  acco  farms  are  those  with  a  value  of  farm  product  sales 

of  $50  to  $2,i-:-99,  if  tobacco  accounts  for  50  percent  or  more  of  this  value 

and  if  the  operator  is  under  65  years  of  age  and  works  off  the  farm  10C 
or  more  days . 


Part -retirement  tobacco  farms  are  defined  as  those  with  a  value  of  farm 
product  sales  of  .A>50  to  $2,^99;  if  50  percent  or  more  of  this  value  is  derived 
from  sale  of  tobacco  and  if  the  operator  is  65  years  old  or  over. 

Other  farms  do  not  correspond  to  any  single  Census  fam  class  definition. 
Their  number  (13,000)  represents  the  difference  between  the  num.'  er  of  all 
farms  reporting  growing  tobacco  in  the  study  area  ( 105,000)  and  the  summation 
of  commercial,  part-time  and  part -retirement  tobacco  farms  (92,CC0).  These 
farms,  therefore,  represent  tobacco  but  specialized  in  some  other  product 
or  group  of  products . 
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The  generally  recognized  low  educational  attainment  and  lack  of  galea1  le 
skills  of  tenants,  and,  often,  their  age,  portend  problems  in  o"  tain  in  g 
alternative  employment  and  considerable  public  outlays  for  education, 
training,  and  welfare  programs.  Howeverj  many  of  the  other  tobacco  farmers 
appear  to  be  in  a  similar  condition,  An  evaluation  of  data  available  indicates 
the  average  age  of  the  commercial  tobacco  fairer  is  about  Wj   years.  This 
contrasts  with  an  average  age  level  of  about  37  years  for  the  total  U.S. 
labor  force.  More  significantly,  the  average  amount  of  schooling  attained 
by  these  farmers  is  about  7.6  years;  the  corresponding  educational  attainment 
of  the  total  U.S.  labor  force  is  12.2  years.  Thus,  the  average  flue-cured 
tobacco  fanner  is  older  and  possess,  on  the  average,  a  little  less  than  a 
grade  school  education  while  the  average  person  in  the  total  labor  force  is 
younger^and  a  high  school  graduate.  Therefore,  displaced  tobacco  fanners 
would  appear  considerably  disadvantaged  in  competing  for  nonpar,  employment. 

The  educational  attainment  of  the  household  population  (a%out  2"0,C00 
excluding  operators)  of  commercial  farm  operators  is  also  low.  Indications 
are,  however,  that  younger  members  have  higher  levels  of  educational  attainment 

Two  other  types  of  tobacco  fanners  who  have  not  been  included  in  the 
foregoing  discussion  are  part -tine  and  part -retirement  far.ers.   Operators 
of  these  types  of  farms  in  the  delineated  belt  plus  their  household  population 
totaled  about  U0,000  persons.  As  a  group,  these  operators  are  older  and 
have  even  less  education  than  do  the  commercial  farm  operators. 
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Hired  vomers  are  highly  important  in  the  present  method  of  prod 
tobacco.   An  estimated  215,000  of  these  workers  (200,000  casual  - 
and  15,000  regular  workers)  are  employed  in  the  he  It  at  some  time  during  the 
year.  They  have  not  entered  into  the  foregoing  discussion  hecause  information 
on  their  social  and  economic  characteristics  is  totally  ahser.t.  In  fact, 
even  the  number  of  those  who  do  casual  and  seasonal  work  is  an  estimate. 
Judging  from  data  which  are  available  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Hat ion's 
hired  farm  working  force,  as  a  group,  and  for  the  region  containing  the  tobacco 
"belt,  hired  workers  in  flue-cured  tobacco  production  have  low  amounts  of 
schooling  and  contain  a  high  proportion  of  Uegroes.  7/  "Many  of  these  workers 
will  he  among  the  first  to  he  displaced.  Innovations  cccuring  in  the 
warehousing  and  processing  facets  of  the  industry  will  also  displace 
hired  workers . 


77""foe  Hired  Farm  Working  Force  of  lr^7,  A  Statistical  Report,  USDA, 
ERS-j  'ASK  Ho.  Ik3,   September  1S'^3. 

A  Socio-Fccnomic  Profile  of  the  K05  Farm  bTage  Force ,  USDA-SRS, 

— rr-f — 


AER  Ho.  1ST,  April  19^. 
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13 
Problems  and  Needs 

The  total  absence  of  data  on  hired  workers  and  a  limited  amount  on 
others  employed  in  tobacco  in  combination  with  the  lack  of  information  on 
job  requirements  of  growing  industries  offering'  potential  employment 
prohibits  the  kind  of  evaluation  this  matter  demands.  Data  are  required 
for  determining  such  points  as: 

..HOT  many  potential  displacees  will  not  be  retraina".:le 
and  therefore  potential  welfare  recipients? 

--Cost  of  this  potential  welfare  caseload? 

--Estimated  job  growth  (and  decline)  by  industry  and  area. 

--Job  requirements  of  expanding  industries. 

--Number  recuiring  further  education  and/or  training  or 
retraining? 

--Cost  of  this  education  and  training? 

--Potential  social  returns  on  education  and  training. 

The  fact  that  such  information  is  not  available,  especially  in  view  of 
the  magnitude  of  innovation  and  displacement  in  agriculture  during  the  past 
several  decades,  poses  a  serious  question  about  the  balance  of  social 
direction.  On  the  one  hand,  the  development  of  technology  has  been  and  is 
being  financed  by  federal  funds.  It  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  development 
of  mechanical  harvesters.  Other  developments  in  labor-reducing  technology 
in  tobacco,  for  example,  include  the  following: 
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--disease  resistant  and  uniform  ripening  varied 

—seedling  production  (chemical  sterilization  of  pl« 

in  lieu  of  burning  to  prevent  disease  and  reduce  weeding 
labor  requirements) 

--transplanting  (mechanical  transplanters  and  direct  field 
•  seeding) 

—chemical  growth  regulators  ("Suckers*)  and  weed  control. 

—improvements  in"  on  farm  curing  (electronic  temperature 
control  and  bulk  curing) 

--handling  methods  (mechanization-. in  the  marketing  sector- 
lifts  ,  conveyors  ,  etc  . ) 

The  USDA  and  every  Experiment  Station  (Federally  supported)  in  the 
tobacco  States  has  now  and  has  had  for  years  a  research  program  for  the 
development  of  tobacco  labor-saving  technology  and  for  other  crops.  There 
are  comparable  efforts  in  the  Land  Grant  system  in  all  other  States  for 
the  important  crops  grown. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  know  of  one  Experiment  Station  which  has  a 
program  of  concerted  effort  conducive  to  facilitating  the  adjustment  of 
people  displaced  from  agricultural  employment .  For  that  matter,  aside  from 
the  small  FRS  group  surveying  the  situation,  I  kaow  of  no  such  effort  at  the 
Federal  level.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of  efforts  devoted  to  the  development 
of  labor-saving  technology;  the  benefits  are  sufficiently  well-known  that  thej 
require  no  enumeration  here.   In  view  of  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  the 
paucity  of  information  on  those  displaced  and  the  consequent  and  as  yet 
non- quantifiable  social  cost,  however,  I  do  question  the  balance  in  direction 
of  national  social  efforts. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Do  you  know  of  any  research,  any  study,  either 
in  the  USDA  or  in  the  land-grant  college  complex  with  attention  being 
given  to  the  welfare  of  these  150,000  people  ? 

Mr.  Hightower.  No ;  I  do  not.  I  would  add  to  that  figure  of  150,000 
small  farmers  the  families  of  the  farmers.  They  will  be  forced  off  the 
land  too. 

Do  you  know  of  any  compensatory  research  for  these  people  ? 

Ms.  DeMarco.  I  do  not;  but  I  do  know  that  the  Agriculture  Re- 
search Service  within  USDA  has  contracted  with  the  University  of 
Kentucky  for  somewhere  close  to  a  million  dollars  worth  of  research 
in  the  past  2  years  for  tobacco.  It  is  not  all  on  mechanization,  but  it  all 
has  to  do  with  the  problems  of  the  tobacco  industry. 

I  have  not  run  across  a  research  project  in  any  of  the  land-grant  col- 
leges that  has  in  any  way  considered  the  people  displaced  by  the  to- 
bacco harvester.  In  fact,  the  attitude  seems  to  be  in  most  of  the  publi- 
cations a  sense  of  pride  that  universities  have  "freed"  agricultural 
labor,  and  that  does  not  mean  only  migrants  but  farmers,  to  do  other 
things.  They  are  proud  of  the  fact. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  You  know  of  no  study  by  the  Extension  Services 
to  help  family  farmers  adapt  to  changing  conditions  in  rural  America  ? 

Ms.  DeMarco.  Xot  usually.  Out  of  15,000  extension  agents,  ap- 
proximately 500  are  in  the  area  of  rural  development.  Some  of  these 
people  are  concerned  with  workers,  but  generally  they  are  considered 
the  responsibility  of  some  other  agency,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Labor,  Manpower  programs  or  HEW  programs. 

In  fact,  I  have  had  people  at  the  extension  services  say  to  me  in 
interviews  that  the  migrant  worker  is  just  not  one  of  their  concerns; 
that  even  though  he  is  physically  inside  the  agriculture  world,  he  is 
not  really  a  concern  to  them. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Mr.  Hightower,  you  mentioned  earlier  in  your 
statement  that  automated  agriculture  also  affects  the  quality,  the  taste, 
even  the  nutritional  value  of  food.  Are  there  activities  in  USDA  or 
the  land-grant  college  complex  devoting  attention  to  that  problem  \ 

Mr.  Hightower.  There  is  very  little  nutrition  research  at  all.  We 
have  in  the  report  a  chart  showing  the  allocation  in  1969  of  scientific 
man-years  to  USDA  categories  of  research.  The  food  and  nutrition 
category  had  only  117  scientific  man-years  out  of  a  total  of  6.000  for 
all  research. 

But  even  more  significant  is  the  quality  of  that  nutrition  research. 
When  they  say  nutrition  research,  sometimes  that  is  a  useless  probing 
into  nutrition  habits,  a  probing  of  diets — stuff  that  we  have  known  for 
years,  things  that  are  in  every  seventh  grade  text  book  about  how  we 
are  supposed  to  eat  green  vegetables. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  research  on  the  buying  habits  of  people, 
things  in  that  category.  Food  is  being  redesigned  genetically,  ripened 
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chemically,  and  harvested  mechanically— all  through  research  at  land- 
grant  colleges.  The  purpose  of  that  is  to  rush  nature  and  eliminate 
labor,  getting  produce  from  the  farms  and  into  the  supermarkets  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  with  the  minimum  of  labor. 

For  years  these  food  engineers  have  claimed  that  their  product  gave 
up  nothing  in  nutrition  or  taste. 

At  the  University  of  California  at  Davis,  where  they  developed  a 
tomato  harvester  and  developed  the  hard  tomato,  they  now  have  de- 
cided that  their  food  in  fact  does  not  taste  as  good. 

So  they  have  isolated  some  70  chemicals  out  of  the  good  old  fash- 
ioned garden  variety  tomato  that  caused  taste  in  food,  and  they  are  now 
going  to  try  to  redesign  the  taste  back  into  the  hard  tomato. 

Senator  Stevenson.  It  has  been  suggested  before  in  testimony  that 
the  land-grant  college  complex  devotes  a  good  deal  of  its  energy  to- 
ward improving  the  appearance  of  food  but  oftentimes  at  a  sacrifice 
of  quality,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  consumer  suffers  be- 
cause oftentimes  food  which  is  not  in  its  appearance  attractive  is 
nutritionally  better  and  cheaper. 

Would  you  comment  on  that  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Hightower.  I  know  that  the  National  Consumers  League  is 
going  to  testify,  so  I  will  not  dwell  on  that. 

Again,  food  is  not  designed  at  land-grant  colleges  for  nutrition  and 
taste ;  it  is  designed  for  the  comfort  and  the  convenience  of  the  agri- 
business corporation  and  the  marketing  process. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  research  on  wThat  is  called  cosmetics  in  food : 
development  of  red  wax  to  be  put  on  apples,  development  of  chemicals 
that  will  assure  that  chicken  skins  have  a  nice  yellow  tinge  that  the 
consumer  is  supposed  to  like. 

They  harvest  many  tomatoes  green,  so  to  turn  them  red  they  spray 
ethylene  gas,  which  is  a  natural  plant  hormone.  This  hormone  is  ap- 
plied either  in  the  field  just  before  harvest  or  while  in  storage  vans 
and  in  transit  to  the  market. 

There  is  no  adequate  evidence,  and  certainly  no  adequate  research, 
on  whether  or  not  the  tomato  actually  ripens,  in  the  sense  that  it  gen- 
erates the  proper  amounts  of  vitamin  A,  vitamin  C,  and  the  various 
other  nutrients  that  the  tomato  is  supposed  to  have;  but  at  least  the 
tomato  turns  red. 

They  have  done  research  that — I  know  Cornell  University  was  doing 
it — that  has  to  do  with  supermarket  displays  and  use  of  lighting  in 
the  displays  so  that  food  looks  more  attractive.  I  think  that  is  done  at 
a  lot  of  land-grant  colleges.  We  have  come  across  a  number  of  examples 
without  really  trying  to  dig  them  out. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  have  given  us  a  bill  of  particulars  which 
is  something  of  an  indictment  of  the  land-grant  college  complex.  I 
am  not  sure  what  relief  you  are  demanding. 
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What  should  the  land-grant  college  complex  be  doing? 

You  mentioned  $750  million  a  year  in  public  funds.  How  can  those 
funds  be  better  directed  in  order  to  benefit  farmworkers,  family  farm- 
ers, and  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Hightower.  I  think  that  there  are  very  specific  things  that  can 
be  done.  We  have  suggested  some  of  them  in  the  report.  Certainly  a 
good  deal  of  what  can  be  done  is  suggested  by  what  they  either  are 
now  doing  or  what  they  are  not  doing. 

Primarily  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  change  of  focus,  a  decision  to 
concentrate  on  people  rather  than  leaving  them  to  some  vague  concept 
of  trickle  down  benefits.  Research  should  focus  first  on  the  needs  of  peo- 
ple. Systems  and  corporations  can  adapt  to  those  needs. 

One  fundamental  way  to  change  the  focus  is  to  shake  up  the  ad- 
visory structure,  shake  up  the  way  the  research  is  planned,  from  the 
national  level  right  on  down  to  the  local  experiment  station. 

I  think  that  involves  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shaking  up  his 
National  Agricultural  Research  Advisory  Committee,  It  is  dominated 
now  by  corporations.  The  farmers  are  not  there,  the  family  farmers. 
The  consumers  are  not  represented.  Farmworkers,  environmentalists 
and  other  legitimate  interests  are  not  involved.  I  think  if  you  are  going 
to  change  the  focus  of  research,  you  must  allow  more  people  to 
participate. 

Senator  Stevenson.  There  is  evidence  in  recent  years  that  the  mer- 
chandising activities  of  corporations  have  led  to  a  large  increase  in 
the  use  of  inorganic  fertilizers.  We  are  also  told  that  the  use  of  these 
fertilizers  has  had  some  adverse  environmental  consequences.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  consumption  of  inorganic  fertilizers  has  been  in- 
creasing, we  are  producing  large  quantities  of  organic  waste  which  I 
am  told  could  be  used  for  fertilizer. 

The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  in  the  Chicago  area  produces 
huge  quantities  of  sludge,  and  it  has  great  difficulty  disposing  of 
sludge.  It  is  iioav  experimenting,  in  cooperation  with  the  Xational  Park 
Service  and  others,  to  develop  a  means  of  using  this  waste  material  to 
reclaim  strip  mined  land  in  Illinois.  The  results  so  far  indicate 
potential  use  for  this  otherwise  oftentimes  wasted  material  for  the 
reclamation  of  land. 

I  am  not  an  engineer  or  chemist,  but  on  the  basis  of  those  experi- 
ments I  wonder  if  these  surplus  organic  wastes  might  not  have  agri- 
cultural applications  ? 

Is  this  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  land-grant  college  within  its 
statutory  charge  could  be  helping  the  country  to  develop,  the  use  of 
surplus  organic  wastes  for  land  reclamation  for  agricultural  purposes? 
Would  that  be  within  the  statutory  charge  of  the  land-grant  col- 
lege complex? 
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Mr.  Hightower.  Absolutely.  I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  creative  sug- 
gestion and  the  kind  of  leadership  that  land-grant  colleges  ought  to  be 
providing. 

They  are  in  fact  doing  some  of  that,  but,  again,  it  is  not  enough 
just  to  do  research  without  consideration  of  who  benefits.  What  they 
have  done  at  Oregon  State  University  is  to  bring  sludge  out  of  the 
cities  to  arid  areas  in  eastern  Oregon,  spreading  it  on  the  land.  By 
bringing  it  up  river  on  barges,  they  are  reclaiming  the  arid  land,  which 
is  a  wonderful  concept,  a  very  good  thing  to  do. 

I  think  it  could  help  a  lot  of  farmers,  but  instead  of  doing  it  for 
the  farmers,  they  are  doing  it  for  Boeing  Aircraft  Corp.,  which  has  de- 
cided to  invest  some  of  its  massive  capital  in  potato  farming  in  Oregon. 
They  have  bought  50,000  acres  and  develop  their  land  and  establish 
a  major  potato  operation  out  there. 

Undoubtedly  marketing  arrangements  and  all  kinds  of  integrated 
processes  will  allow  them  to  be  very  big  in  the  potato  world. 

That  might  be  nice  except  there  are  hundreds  of  small  potato  farm- 
ers in  eastern  Oregon  and  Idaho  who  are  in  miserable  straits  right 
now.  The  land  grant  college  decided  to  focus  on  Boeing  Aircraft 
rather  than  those  farmers. 

A  creative,  scientific  idea  like  that  has  to  be  applied  to  people.  I 
agree  with  you  that  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  they  ought  to  be 
doing,  but  they  have  to  focus  that  on  people  rather  than  on  the 
corporation. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  are  not  just  cutting  off  all  extension  and 
research  services.  It  is  really  a  redirection  of  those  services  to  try  to 
benefit  people  to  a  greater  extent  than  now. 

Mr.  Hightower.  That  is  right.  We  are  not  at  all  interested  in  dis- 
mantling this  research  component  or  even  the  extension  service,  which 
comes  closest  to  being  irrelevant  than  any  other  part  of  this  complex. 

It  could  serve  very  usefully;  it  is  urgently  needed  in  rural  America, 
but  it  is  being  really  tragically  misspent. 

Senator  Stevenson.  If  the  activities  of  the  land-grant  college  com- 
plex were  redirected  in  some  of  the  ways  you  have  suggested,  do  you 
believe  the  out  migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas  might  continue  for 
other  reasons? 

Mr.  Hightower.  I  think  there  are  other  factors  forcing  the  outmi- 
gration,  but  the  point  is  there  is  nobody  working  on  those  factors. 

I  understand  last  month  the  average  income  received  by  farmers 
finally  reached  the  1951  price  level,  but  in  the  meantime  his  costs  went 
up  40  percent.  Why  isn't  the  land-grant  college  working  on  lowering 
costs  of  production  to  help  that  farmer  stay  in  business? 

In  other  words,  if  the  land-grant  colleges  do  not  focus  on  the  needs 
of  rural  people,  but  choose  to  continue  to  focus  on  the  development  of 
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corporate  agriculture,  then  it  is  inevitable  that  we  are  all  going  to  live 
in  urban  centers.  But  if  land-grant  colleges  decide  people  want  some- 
thing else  in  rural  America,  that  we  want  agriculture  to  be  a  way  of 
life  as  much  as  it  is  a  way  of  business — which  is  not  necessarily  at 
odds — then  the  land-grant  colleges  are  going  to  have  to  begin  to  focus 
on  those  farmers.  It  is  time  their  attention  was  focused  on  the  critical 
needs  of  rural  America  instead  of  dealing  with  the  needs  of  corpora- 
tions, which  ought  to  be  doing  their  own  research. 

So  I  think  it  can  make  a  difference. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Is  it  not  true  that  only  about  15  percent  of  the 
consumer's  food  costs  are  attributable  to  the  production  of  food  at 
the  beginning  of  the  food  chain  ?  The  balance  of  the  high  costs  which 
the  housewife  pays  in  the  grocery  store  are  attributable  to  other  costs 
at  other  stages  of  the  food  chain ;  is  that  right  % 

Should  not  the  land-grant  college  complex  be  examining  that  whole 
food  production  system  and  striving  for  a  means  of  making  it  more 
efficient  ? 

Mr.   Hightower.   I  think  it  is  an  inefficient  marketing  system. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  certainly 
indicates  that  the  family  farm  is  probably  the  most  efficient  unit  of 
production  in  our  whole  economy,  but  beyond  the  family  farm,  in 
the  other  steps  of  the  total  process,  it  is  not  an  inefficient  system.  Is 
that  not  something  the  land-grant  colleges  should  be  addressing  them- 
selves to  ? 

Mr.  Hightowter.  I  think  that  the  land-grant  colleges  have  been  far 
too  attentive  to  the  needs  of  agricultural  input  and  output  corporations 
should  be  looking  into  that  other  85  percent  and  the  Safeway  or 
Del  Monte  or  Tenneco  or  Ralston  Purina  are  massive  agribusinesses. 
Many  of  these  corporations  have  research  components  of  their  own. 
They  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  their  own  research  needs.  They 
should  be  doing  their  own  research.  They  are  capable  of  doing  it. 

The  people  in  rural  America,  particularly  farmers  and  farmworkers 
and  small  businessmen  in  small  towns  in  rural  America,  do  not  have 
this  private  capability.  They  are  the  ones  that  need  the  public  invest- 
ment. They  are  the  ones  that  the  land-grant  college  complex  was  cre- 
ated to  assist. 

Senator  Stevenson.  We  had  better  move  on  to  our  other  witnesses. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hightower,  and  Ms.  DeMarco.  You  have 
made  a  most  important  contribution  to  a  very  much-needed  dialog  on 
the  changes  occurring  in  rural  America,  and  the  reasons  for  those 
changes. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Jim  Hightower  and  Ms.  DeMarco 
along  with  other  information  follows :) 
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Statement  of 

Jim  Hightower  and  Susan  DeMarco 

Agribusiness  Accountability  Project 

before  the 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 

June   19,  1972 


HARD  TOMATOES,  HARD  TIMES 

The  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  appreciates  the 
Subcommittee's  invitation  to  present  testimony  this  morning  on 
the  very  important  issue  of  the  failure  of  America's  land  grant 
college  complex. 

I  am  Jim  Hightower,  Director  of  the  Agribusiness 
Accountability  Project.   With  me  is  Ms.  Susan  DeMarco,  Research 
Associate  with  the  Project.   We  are  testifying  this  morning  in 
behalf  of  the  Project's  Task  Force  on  the  Land  Grant  College 
Complex.   I  served  as  Director  of  the  Task  Force,  and  Ms.  DeMarco 
was  Research  Coordinator.   Attached  to  our  statement  is  a  brief 
description  of  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  and  of  the 
Task  Force. 

On  May  31st  of  this  year,  the  Task  Force  released  its 
preliminary  report,  HARD  TOMATOES,  HARD  TIMES.   This  report  is  an 
independent  examination  of  the  land  grant-agricultural  complex, 
located  in  every  state  of  the  union  and  including  colleges  of 
agriculture,  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  state  extension 
services.   The  report  is  focused  primarily  on  the  research  effort 
of  this  complex. 
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The  message  of  HARD  TOMATOES,  HARD  TIMES  is  that  the 
tax-supported,  land  grant  complex  has  come  to  serve  an  elite  of 
private,  corporate  interests  in  agriculture,  while  ignoring 
those  who  have  the  most  urgent  needs  and  the  most  legitimate 
claims  for  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Pes  Moines  Register  editorialized  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  this  message  "will  not  be  received  by 
people  in  /rura_l/  areas  as  a  startling  revelation."   In  fact, 
there  is  nothing  in  our  report  that  most  rural  constituencies 
don't  at  least  suspect,  nothing  that  any  other  independent 
examination  of  the  complex  would  not  have  picked  up.   The 

failure  of  the  complex  is  obvious it  is  written  in  the  land 

grant  community's  own  materials.   More  tragically,  it  is 
written  all  over  rural  America.   Go  out  there  and  ask  family 
farmers,  farm  workers,  independent  bankers,  small  town  mayors, 
struggling  cooperatives,  organic  producers  and  the  majority  of 
other  rural  Americans  what  their  land  grant  complex  has  done 
for  them.   You  might  also  ask  what  that  complex  has  done  to  them. 

Rural  America  is  in  crisis.   Family  farmers  are  squeezed 
between  low  prices  for  their  products  and  the  skyrocketing  cost 
of  doing  business,  with  2,000  of  them  a  week  being  squeezed  right 
out  of  business.   The  plight  of  farm  workers  is  the  shame  of  our 
nation.   Rural  towns  are  without  sewerage  systems,  without 
adequate  housing,  without  medical  facilities  and  increasingly 
without  people.   Some  800,000  rural  people  every  year  are  packing 
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into  already-gorged  urban  areas,  with  less  than  two  percent  of 
our  land  straining  to  accomodate  73  percent  of  our  people. 

Where  has  the  land  grant  college  complex  been?   The  most 
damning  failure. of  the  complex  is  its  total  abdication  of 
leadership.   At  a  time  when  rural  America  desperately  needs 
scientific  and  intellectual  attention  to  meet  critical  needs, 
the  land  grant  community  has  its  head  in  the  sand,  preoccupied 
with  narrow  concepts  of  efficiency  and  productivity. 

The  complex  has  been  eager  to  work  with  farm  machinery 
manufacturers  and  well-capitalized  farming  operations  to  mechanize 
all  agricultural  labor,  but  it  has  accepted  no  responsibility 
for  the  farm  laborer  who  is  put  out  of  work  by  the  machine. 
It  has  worked  hand-in-hand  with  seed  companies  to  develop 
high-yield  strains,  but  it  has  not  noticed  that  rural  America 
is  yielding  up  practically  all  of  its  young  people.   It  has 
been  available  day  and  night  to  help  nonfarming  corporations 
develop  schemes  of  vertical  integration,  while  offering 
independent  family  farmers  little  more  comfort  than  "adapt  or 
die."   It  has  devoted  hours  to  create  adequate  water  systems 
for  fruit  and  vegetable  canners,  but  30,000  rural  communities 
still  have  no  central  water  systems.   It  has  tampered  with  the 
gene  structure  of  tomatoes,  strawberries,  asparagus  and  other 
foods  to  prepare  them  for  the  steel  grasp  of  the  mechanical 
harvestors,  but  it  has  sat  still  while  the  American  food  supply 
has  been  laced  with  carcinogenic  substances. 
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The  primary  beneficiaries  of  land  grant  research  are 
agribusiness  corporations.   These  interests  envision  rural 
America  as  a  factory  that  will  produce  food,  fiber  and  profits 
on  a  corporate  assembly  line  extending  from  the  fields  through 
the  supermarket  checkout  counter.   Through  mechanical,  chemical 
and  managerial  research,  land  grant  colleges  are  coming  close 
to  that  agribusiness  ideal. 

Genetically  redesigned,  mechanically  planted,  thinned  and 
weeded,  chemically  readied  and  mechanically  harvested  and 
sorted,  food  products  move  out  of  the  field  and  into  the 
processing  and  marketing  stages untouched  by  human  hands. 

Land  grant  researchers  are  at  work  today  on  literally 
every  need  of  corporate  agriculture,  meeting  their  needs  and 
whims  with  tax  dollars.   Schemes  to  assist  feed  companies  to 
vertically  integrate  hog  farmers  are  being  developed;  new 
packages  are  designed  for  marketing  corporations;  cosmetics 
are  researched  to  contribute  to  consumer  appeal  of  food  items; 
computer  checkout  systems  are  designed  for  supermarkets;  brand 
name  canners  are  assisted  with  new  processing  methods;  and 
giant  chemical  corporations  receive  exclusive  licenses  to 
produce  and  sell  publically-researched  chemicals. 

Service  to  agribusiness  is  not  by  coincidence.   In  dozens 
of  ways,  corporate  agribusiness  gets  into  the  land  grant 
complex.   It  is  welcomed  there  by  administrators,  academics, 
scientists  and  researchers  who  share  the  agribusinessman ' s 
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vision  of  integrated,  automated  agriculture.   Corporate 
executives  sit  on  college  boards  of  trustees,  purchase  research 
from  experiment  stations,  hire  land  grant  academics  as  private 
consultants,  advise  and  are  advised  by  land  grant  officials, 
go  to  Washington  and  state  capitols  to  urge  more  public  money 
for  land  grant  research,  publish  and  distribute  the  writings 
of  academics,  provide  scholarships  and  other  educational 
support,  invite  land  grant  participation  in  their  industrial 
conferences  and  sponsor  foundations  that  extend  both  grants 
and  recognition  to  the  land  grant  community. 

Money  is  the  web  of  the  tight  relationship  between 
agribusiness  and  the  land  grant  complex.   It  is  not  that  a 

huge  sum  of  money  is  given industry  gave  $12  million  directly 

to  state  experiment  stations  for  research  in  1969.  Rather  it  ii 
that  enough  money  is  given  to  influence  research  done  with  publ 
funds. 

At  least  23  land  grant  colleges  have  established  private, 
tax-exempt  foundations  to  handle  grants  and  contracts  coming 
into  their  institutions  for  research.   Through  these  curious 
mechanisms,  a  funding  source  gives  money  to  be  funneled  to  a 
public  university  to  conduct  research.   By  this  shell  game, 
private  research  can  be  undertaken  without  obligation  to 
report  publically  the  names  of  the  corporations  that  are  making 
research  grants,  the  amounts  of  those  grants,  the  purpose  of 
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those  grants  or  the  terms  under  which  the  grants  are  made. 

These  foundations  also  handle  patents  for  the  colleges. 
When  a  corporation  invests  in  research  through  a  foundation, 
it  is  done  normally  with  the  understanding  that  the  corporation 
will  have  first  shot  at  a  license  on  any  patented  process  or 
product  that  results.   On  research  patents  that  do  not  result 
from  corporate  grants,  the  procedure  for  licensing  is  just  as 
cozy.   At  Purdue  University,  for  example,  a  list  is  drawn  of 
"responsible"  companies  that  might  have  an  interest  in  the 
process  or  product,  and  the  corporations  are  approached  one 
by  one  until  there  is  a  taker. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  does  the  corporation  end  and  the 
land  grant  college  begin?   It  is  difficult  to  find  the  public 
interest  in  this  tangle.   These  ties  to  agribusiness  raise  the 
most  serious  questions  about  the  subversion  of  scientific 
integrity  and  the  selling  of  the  public  trust. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  what  the  land  grant  complex  is 
and  what  it  is  doing.   For  example,  most  agricultural  experiment 
stations  offer  an  annual  report  in  compliance  with  the  Hatch 
Act  disclosure  provisions,  but  these  reports  are  less  than 
enlightening.   Data  is  not  supplied  uniformly,  it  is  not 
collected  in  a  central  location  and  it  either  is  not  reported 
or  is  reported  in  a  form  that  cannot  easily  be  obtained  or 
understood.   Furthermore,  fundamental  questions  go  unasked 
and  fundamental  facts  go  unreported. 
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The  land  grant  college  complex  has  been  able  to  get  by 
with  a  minimum  of  public  disclosure,  and  that  has  meant  that 
the  community  has  been  able  to  operate  with  a  minimum  of  public 
accountability^ 

There  is  nothing  inevitable  about  agribusiness  domination  of 
agriculture.   While  this  country  enjoys  an  abundance  of  food,  it 
is  not  more  food,  not  cheaper  food  and  certainly  not  better  food 
than  that  which  can  be  produced  by  a  system  dominated  by  family 
agriculture.   And  much  more  than  hard  tomatoes  rolls  off  the 

agribusiness  assembly  line rural  refugees,  boarded-up  businesses 

deserted  churches,  abandoned  towns,  broiling  urban  ghettoes  and 
dozens  of  other  tragic  human,  social  and  cultural  costs  also  are 
products  of  agribusiness.   The  land  grant  community's  preoccupatit 
with  corporate  agribusiness  has  been  an  inefficient  public 
investment. 

HARD  TOMATOES,  HARD  TIMES  is  not  simply  an  attack  on  the 
land  grant  college  complex.   We  have  not  spent  nine  months  on 
this  inquiry  just  so  we  could  exchange  press  releases  with  the 
land  grant  establishment.   The  American  taxpayer  is  laying  out 
some  $750  million  a  year  that  simply  is  not  being  spent  in  the 
public  interest.   More  important,  people  are  being  hurt  by  this 
expenditure.   It  is  a  situation  that  cries  out  for  national 
attention. 

Had  the  land  grant  community  chosen  to  put  its  time,  its 
money,  its  expertise  and  its  technology  into  rural  people,  rathei 
tfcrin  Into  corpornte  pocl-ots,  f-.hon  rnrnl  TV^ricn  t^lny  womVI  l^r 
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place  where  millions  could  live  and  work  in  dignity.   it  is 
tie  to  reorient  the  colleges  so  that  they  will  begin  to  act  in 
e  public  interest. 

It  is  likely  that  the  land  grant  establishment,  from 
cretary  Butz  on  down,  will  come  into  this  hearing  tomorrow 
th   the  same,  tired  recitation  of  benefits  from  agricultural 
search.   They  undoubtedly  will  produce  an  array  of  charts  and 
etoric,  mounting  a  defense  based  on  their  old  standbys  of 
fficiency",  "productivity"  and  "cheap  food."   That  is  all  they 
n  do.   That  is  the  same  old  stuff  they  feed  Congress  every  year 
appropriations  time. 

What  we  have  done  in  HARD  TOMATOES,  HARD  TIMES,  and  what 
hers  have  tried  to  point  out  before  us,  is  to  suggest  that  there 
e  enormous  costs  involved  in  the  land  grant  community's  narrow 
finitions  of  "efficient",  "productive"  and  "cheap."   Is  it 
ficient  to  depopulate  rural  America  and  to  concentrate  food 
oduction  in  the  hands  of  corporate  America?   Does  productivity 
ve  to  mean  the  elimination  of  2,000  independent  farmers  each 
:ek,  displacement  of  all  agricultural  labor  and  poisioning  of 
md  and  food?   Even  assuming  low  supermarket  prices,  is  food 
leap  when  it  is  hard,  tasteless  and  possibly  dangerous? 

Mr.  chairman,  it  is  the  fondest  hope  of  the  land  grant 
stablishment  that  HARD  TOMATOES,  HARD  TIMES  will  just  pass  by, 
lat  there  will  be  no  hard  and  continuing  look  at  their  closed 
>rld.   it  is  essential  that  this  Subcommittee,  that  all  of 
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Congress  and  that  state  legislatures  make  thorough  investigations 
of  the  work  that  the  taxpayer  is  funding  through  the  land  grant 
complex.   Agricultural  research,  extension  and  education  is 
having  an  enormous  impact  in  this  country.   It  is  essential  that 
there  be  a  thorough  accounting,  with  careful  consideration  of 
the  costs,  as  well  as  the  benefits. 

Of  course,  this  Subcommittee  has  been  in  the  lead  on  this 
issue,  and  I  urge  you  to  continue  your  probe.   In  particular, 
I  hope  that  you  might  take  these  hearings  into  the  countryside 
and  onto  a  couple  of  land  grant  campuses.   Out  there  you  can 
talk  with  people  who  cannot  come  to  Washington,  and  you  can  get 
a  better  feel  for  the  impact  of  this  agricultural  complex. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Corporate  agriculture's  preoccupation  with  scientific 
and  business  efficiency  has  produced  a  radical  restructuring 
of  rural  America  that  has  been  carried  into  urban  America. 
There  has  been  more  than  a  "green  revolution"  out  there 
--  in  the  last  thirty  years  there  literallv  has  been  a 
social  and  economic  upheaval  in  the  American  countryside. 
It  is  a  protracted,  violent  revolution,  and  it  continues 
today. 

The  land  grant  college  complex  has  been  the  scientific 
and  intellectual  father  of  that  revolution.   This  public 
complex  —  composed  of  colleges  of  agriculture,  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  state  extension  services  --  has 
put  its  tax  dollars,  its  facilities,  its  manpower,  its 
energies  and  its  thoughts  almost  solely  into  efforts  that 
have  worked  to  the  advantage  and  profit  of  large  corpor- 
ations involved  in  agriculture. 


The  consumer  is  hailed  as  the  greatest  beneficiary 
of  the  land  grant  college  effort,  but  in  fact,  consumer 
interests  are  considered  secondarily,  if  at  all,  and  in 
many  cases,  the  complex  works  directly  against  the  con- 
sumer.  Rural  people,  including  the  vast  majority  of 
farmers,  farm  workers,  small  town  businessmen  and  residents, 
and  the  rural  poor,  either  are  ignored  or  directly  abuser, 
by  the  land  grant  effort.   Each  year  about  a  million  of 
these  people  pour  out  of  rural  America  into  the  cities. 
They  are  the  waste  products  of  an  agricultural  revolution 
designed  within  the  land  grant  complex.   Today's  urban 
crisis  is  a  consequence  of  failure  in  rural  America. 
The  land  grant  complex  cannot  shoulder  all  the  blame  for 
that  failure,  but  no  single  institution  --  private  or 
public  —  has  played  a  more  crucial  role. 
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The  complex  has  been  eager  to  work  with  farm  machinery 
manufacterers  and  well-capitalized  farming  operations  to 
mechanize  all  agricultural  labor,  but  it  has  accepted  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  farm  laborer  who  is  put  out  of  work  by 
the  machine.   It  has  worked  hand-in-hand  with  seed  companies 
to  develop  high-yield  seed  strains,  but  it  has  not  noticed 
that  rural  America  is  yielding  up  practically  all  of  its 
young  people.   It  has  been  available  day  and  night  to  help 
nonfarming  corporations  develop  schemes  of  vertical  inte- 
gration, while  offering  independent  family  farmers  little 
more  comfort  than  "adapt  or  die."   It  has  devoted  hours  to 
create  adequate  water  systems  for  fruit  and  vegetable  proces- 
sors and  canners,  but  30,000  rural  communities  still  have  no 
central  water  systems.   It  has  tampered  with  the  gene  structure 
of  tomatoes,  strawberries,  asparagus  and  other  foods  to  prepare 
them  for  the  steel  grasp  of  the  mechanical  harvestors,  but  it 
has  sat  still  while  the  American  food  supply  has  been  liberally 
laced  with  carcinogenic  substances. 

The  land  grant  complex,  as  it  is  known  today,  has  wandered 
a  long  way  from  its  origins,  abandoning  its  historic   mission 
to  serve  rural  people  and  American  consumers. 


The  Report 

HARD  TOMATOES,  HARD  TIMES  is  a  preliminary  report  of  the 
Task  Force  on  the  Land  Grant  College  Complex.   The  Task  Force 
was  created  by  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project,  a  public 
interest  research  and  advocacy  organization  based  in  Washington, 
D.C.   In  addition  to  research  conducted  in  Washington  and  by 
correspondence,  the  Task  Force  effort  included  research  on  the 
campuses  of  the  University  of  California,  Cornell  University, 
University  of  Florida,  Iowa  State  University,  University  of 
Maryland,  Michiqan  State  University,  North  Carolina  State 
University,  Purdue  University  and  Texas  A  &  M  University. 


This  preliminary  report  is  an  independent  examination  of 
America's  land  grant  college-agricultural  complex.   The  message 
of  the  report  is  that  the  tax-paid,  land  grant  complex  has  come 
to  serve  an  elite  of  private,  corporate  interests  in  rural 
America,  while  ignoring  those  who  have  the  most  urgent  needs 
and  the  most  legitimate  claims  for  assistance. 
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It  is  the  objective  of  the  Task  Force  to  provoke  a  public 
■esponse  that  will  help  realign  the  land  grant  complex  with 
:he  public  interest.   In  a  recent  speech  on  re-ordering  agri- 
:ultural  research  priorities,  the  Director  of  Science  and  Educa- 
:ion  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  said  that, 
the  first  giant  steps  are  open  discussion  and  full  recognition 
>f  the  need."   The  report  is  dedicated  to  that  spirit. 


The  Land  Grant  College  Complex 

As  used  throughout  the  report,  "land  grant  college  complex" 
lenotes  three  interrelated  units,  all  attached  to  the  land 
frant  college  campus: 


A.  Colleges  of  Agriculture — created  in  1862  and 
1890  by  two  separate  Morrill  Acts. 

B.  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations — created  in 
1887  by  the  Hatch  Act  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
agricultural  and  rural  research  in  cooperation  with 
the  Colleges  of  Agriculture. 


C.   Extension  Service — created  in  1914  by  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  for  the  purpose  of  dissem- 
inating the  fruits  of  teaching  and  research 
to  the  people  in  the  countryside. 

Reaching  into  all  50  states,  the  complex  is  huge,  intricate 
and  expensive.   It  can  be  estimated  that  the  total  complex  is 
approaching  an  expenditure  of  three  quarters  of  a  billion  tax 
Sollars  appropriated  each  year  from  federal,  state  and  county 
governments.   The  public's  total  investment  in  this  complex, 
Including  assets,  comes  to  several  billion  dollars  in  any  given 
fear,  paying  for  everything  from  test  tubes  to  experimental  farms, 
from  chalk  to  carpeting  in  the  dean's  office. 


The  Research  Effort 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  talk  with  anyone  in  the 
land  grant  college  complex  or  to  read  anything  about  the  complex 
without  getting  a  mindful  of  the  staggering  achievements  wrought 
by  agricultural  research.   There  is  no  doubt  that  American 
agriculture  is  enormously  productive  and  that  agriculture's 
surge  in  productivity  largely  is  the  result  of  mechanical, 
chemical,  genetical  and  managerial  research  conducted  through 
the  land  grant  college  complex. 
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But  the  question  is  whether  the  achievements  outweigh 
the  failures,  whether  benefits  are  overwhelmed  by  costs.   It 
is  the  finding  of  the  Task  Force  that  land  grant  college 
research  is  not  the  bargain  that  has  been  advertized. 

The  focus  of  agricultural  research  is  warped  by  the  land 
grant  community's  fascination  with  technology,  integrated  food 
processes  and  the  like.   Strict  economic  efficiency  is  the 
goal,  not  people.   The  distorted  research  priorities  are 
striking: 

—  1,129  scientific  man-years  (smy)  on  improving 
the  biological  efficiency  of  crops,  and  only 
18  smy  on  improving  rural  income. 

—  842  smy  on  control  of  insects,  diseases  and 
weeds  in  crops,  and  95  smy  to  insure  food 
products  free  from  toxic  residues  from  agri- 
cultural sources. 

—  200  smy  on  ornamentals,  turf  and  trees  for 
natural  beauty,  and  a  sad  seven  smy  on  rural 
housing. 

—  88  smy  on  improving  management  systems  for  live- 
stock and  poultry  production,  and  45  smy  for 
improving  rural  institutions. 

--  68  smy  on  marketing  firm  and  system  efficiency, 
and  17  smy  on  causes  and  remedies  of  poverty 
among  rural  people. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  a  total  of  nearly  6,000  scientific 
man-years  were  spent  doing  research  on  all  projects  at  all 
state-agricultural  experiment  stations.   Based  on  USDA ' s 
research  classifications,  only  289  of  those  scientific  man- 
years  were  expended  specifically  on  "people-oriented"  re- 
search.  That  is  an  allocation  to  rural  people  of  less  than 
five  percent  of  the  total  research  effort  at  the  state  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  (see  Figure  1)  . 


An  analysis  of  these  latter  research  projects  reveals 
that  the  commitment  to  the  needs  of  people  in  rural  America 
is  even  less  than  appears  on  the  surface.   In  rural  housing, 
the  major  share  of  research  has  been  directed  not  to  those  who 
live  in  them,  but  to  those  who  profit  from  the  construction 
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FIGURE  1 


SCIENTIFIC  MAN  YEARS  OF 
"PEOPLE-ORIENTED"  RESEARCH  CONDUCTED  AT 
STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 1966  and  1969 


Research  Problem  Areas 


1966  SMY 
at  SAES 


1969  SMY 
at  SAES 


— Food  Choices,  Habits  & 

Consumption 8 

— Home  &  Commercial  Preparation 

of  Food 14 

--Human  Nutritional  Well-being 103 

— Selection  &  Care  of  Clothing 

and  Household  Textiles 18 

— Housing  Needs  of  Rural  Families —  11 
— Family  Decision  Making  and 

Financial  Management 20 

— Causes  and  Remedies  of  Poverty 

Among  Rural  People 11 

— Improvement  of  Economic  Opportun- 

nities  for  Rural  People 42 

— Communication  Processes  in 

Rural  Life 17 

Individual  &  Family  Adjustment 

to  Change 28 

— Improvement  of  Rural  Community 

Institutions  &  Services 29 

TOTAL  SMY  ALLOCATED  TO  "PEOPLE" 

RESEARCH 3Q1 


11.5 


12. 

4 

93 

5 

15 

0 

6 

5 

16 

0 

17 

.1 

27.7 
18.3 
25.6 
45.3 

288.9* 


*This  allocation  of  scientific  man  years  indicates  how 
meager  the  commitment  to  "people-oriented"  research  really 
is  in  comparison  to  the  land  grant  community's  rhetoric  of 
concern.  The  experiment  stations  actually  were  doing  less 
people-oriented  research  in  1969  than  they  were  in  1966. 
The  289  SMY  allocated  to  people  in  1969  represents  only  4.8 
percent  of  the  total  of  5956  SMY  expended  that  year  at  state 

agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Sources:   USDA .   Science  and  Education  Staff.   "Inventory 
of  Agricultural  Research,  fy  1969  and  1970."   October 
1970.   pp.  247-278.   And,  USDA-NASULGC .   "A  National 
Program  of  Research  for  Rural  Development  and  Family 
Living."   November  1968.   pp.5,  28  and  29. 
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and  maintenance  of  houses  --  architects,  builders,  lumber 
companies  and  service  industries. 

Other  "people-oriented"  projects  tend  to  be  irrelevant 
studies  of  characteristics  stemming  more  from  curiosity  than 
a  desire  to  change  conditions.   At  Cornell,  for  example,  a 
study  found  that  "employed  homemakers  have  less  time  for 
housekeeping  tasks  than  nonemployed  homemakers."   Other  pro- 
jects are  just  as  irrelevant: 

--  Mississippi  State  University  researchers  dis- 
covered "that  families  in  poverty  are  not  of  a 
single,  homogeneous  type" 

--  the  University  of  Nebraska  is  at  work  on  a 
study  of  "factors  affecting  age  at  marriage" 

--  a  Cooperative  Regional  Research  study  unveiled 
two  findings  of  such  significance  that  Dr.  Roy 
Lovvorn  included  them  in  CSRS '  1970  presenta- 
tion to  Congress:   "the  rural  population  is 
dichotomous  in  racial  composition"  and  "pre- 
retirement family  incomes  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  economic  expectations  for  retirement ' 

—  Back  at  Mississippi  State,  researchers  concluded 
that  "the  better  educated  young  individuals  are 
able  to  recognize  and  take  advantage  of  economic 
opportunities  attainable  through  migration" 

--  University  of  Nebraska  researchers  surveyed 

football  coaches  in  the  state  and  got  60  percent 
agreement  "that  introduction  of  a  federally 
sponsored  school  breakfast  program  would  benefit 
the  nutritional  health  of  teenage  athletes." 


Again  and  again,  the  point  is  made  that  industry  needs 
help  because  it  cannot  do  its  own  research  and  because  it  ii 
affected  by  external  factors.  People,  however,  are  respon- 
ible  for  their  own  condition.  For  one,  public  research 
assistance  is  considered  an  investment;  for  the  other,  that 
assistance  is  treated  as  welfare. 
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Mechanization  Research 

The  primary  beneficiaries  of  land  grant  research  are 
agribusiness  corporations.   These  interests  envision  rural 
America  solely  as  a  factory  that  will  produce  food,  fiber 
and  profits  on  a  corporate  assembly  line  extending  from  the 
fields  through  the  supermarket  checkout  counters.   It  is 
through  mechanization  research  that  the  land  grant  colleges 
are  coming  closest  to  this  agribusiness  ideal. 


Mechanization  means  more  than  machinery  for  planting, 
thinning,  weeding  and  harvesting.   It  also  means  improving  on 
nature's  design,  i.e.,  breeding  new  food  varieties  that 
are  better  adapted  to  mechanical  harvesting.   Having  built 
machines,  the  land  grant  research  teams  found  it  necessary 
to  build  a  tomato  that  is  hard  enough  to  survive  the  grip 
of  mechanical  "fingers";  necessary  to  redesign  the  grape 
so  that  all  the  fruit  has  the  good  sense  to  ripen  at  the 
same  time;  and  necessary  to  restructure  the  apple  tree  so 
that  it  grows  shorter,  leaving  the  apples  less  distance  to 
fall  to  its  mechanical  catcher.   Michigan  State  University, 
in  a  proud  report  on  "tailor-made"  vegetables,  notes  that  their 
scientists  are  at  work  on  broccoli,  tomatoes,  cauliflower, 
cucumbers,  snapbeans,  lima  beans,  carrots  and  asparagus. 

If  it  cannot  be  done  by  manipulating  genes,  land  grant 
scientists  reach  into  their  chemical  cabinet.   Louisiana 
State  University  has  experimented  with  the  chemical  "Ethrel" 
to  cause  hot  peppers  to  ripen  at  the  same  time  for  "once- 
over" mechanical  harvesting;  scientists  at  Michigan  State 
University  are  using  chemicals  to  reduce  the  cherry's 
resistance  to  the  tug  of  the  mechanical  picker;  and  a  com- 
bination of  ferric  ammonia  citrate  and  erythorbic  acid  is 
being  used  at  Texas  A  &  M  to  loosen  fruit  before  machine 
harvesting. 


•  ■ 
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Once  harvested,  food  products  must  be  sorted  for  size 
and  ripeness.   Again,  land  grant  college  engineers  have 
produced  a  mechanical  answer.   North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity, for  example,  has  designed  and  developed  an  automatic 
machine  "which  dynamically  examines  blueberries  according 
to  maturity. "   The  University  of  California  and  other 
colleges  have  scientists  at  work  on  machinery  that  will 
sort  tomatoes. 
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Genetically  redesigned,  mechanically  planted,  thinned 
and  weeded,  chemically  readied  and  mechanically  harvested  and 
sorted,  food  products  move  out  of  the  field  and  into  the  pro- 
cessing and  marketing  stages  —  untouched  by  human  hands. 

Who  is  helped  and  who  is  hurt  by  this  research  and 
development? 

It  is  agribusiness  that  is  helped.   In  particular,  the 
largest-scale  growers,  the  farm  machinery  and  chemical  input 
companies  and  the  processors  are  the  primary  beneficiaries. 
Big  business  interests  are  called  upon  by  land  grant  staffs 
to  participate  directly  in  the  planning,  research  and  devel- 
opment stages  of  mechanization  projects.   The  interests  of  agri 
business  literally  are  designed  into  the  product.   No  one  else 
is  consulted. 

Obviously,  farm  machinery  and  chemical  companies  are  di- 
rect beneficiaries  of  this  research,  since  they  can  expect  to 
market  products  that  are  developed.   Machinery  companies  such 
as  John  Deere,  International  Harvester,  Ma ssey- Ferguson,  Allis- 
Chalmer  and  J.I.  Case  almost  continually  engage  in  cooperative 
research  efforts  at  land  grant  colleges.   These  corporations 
contribute  money  and  some  of  their  own  research  personnel  to 
help  land  grant  scientists  develop  machinery;   in  return,  they 
are  able  to  incorporate  technological  advances  in  their  own 
products.   In  some  cases  they  actually  receive  exclusive  licens 
to  manufacture  and  sell  the  product  of  tax-paid  research. 

Mechanization  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  focused  first 
on  crops  used  by  the  processing  industries.   Brand  name  proces- 
sors —  such  as  Del  Monte,  Heinz,  Hunt,  Stokely  Van-Camp,  Cam- 
pbell's and  Green  Giant  —  are  direct  beneficiaries  of  mechani- 
zation research.   Many  of  these  corporations  have  been  directly 
involved  in  the  development  of  mechanization  projects.   In 
addition  to  the  food  breeding  aspects  of  mechanization,  proces- 
sors and  canners  also  have  benefitted  insofar  as  mechanization 
has  been  able  to  lower  costs  of  production  and  insofar  as  that 
savings  has  been  passed  on  to  them.   Of  course,  many  food  pro- 
cessors also  are  growers  —  either  growing  directly  on  their  ovv 
land,  or  growing  indirectly,  controlling  the  production  of  othe 
through  contractual  arrangements. 


Large-scale  farming  operations,  many  of  them  major  corpor- 
ate farms,  also  are  directly  in  line  to  receive  the  rewards  of 
mechanization  research.   In  the  first  place,  it  is  these  farms 
that  hire  the  overwhelming  percentage  of  farm  labor,  thus  havir 
an  economic  incentive  to  mechanize.   Secondly,  these  are  the 
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massive  farms,  spreading  over  thousands  of  acres.   This  scale 
of  operation  warrants  an  investment  in  machinery.   Thirdly, 
these  are  heavily-capitalized  producers,  including  processing 
corporations,  vertically  integrated  in-put  and  out-put  indus- 
tries and  conglomerate  enterprises.   Such  farming  ventures  are 
financially  able  and  managerially  inclined  to  mechanize  the 
food  system. 

Then  there  are  the  victims  of  mechanization  —  those  who 
are  directly  hurt  by  research  that  does  not  consider  their 
needs.   If  mechanization  research  has  been  a  boon  to  agribusi- 
ness interests,  it  has  been  a  bane  to  millions  of  rural  Americans 
The  cost  has  been  staggering. 

Farm  workers  have  been  the  earliest  victims.   Again  and 
again  the  message  is  hammered  home  —  machines  either  exist  or 
are  on  the  way  to  replace  farm  labor.   There  were  4.3  million 
hired  farm  workers  in  1950.   Twenty  years  later,  that  number 
has  fallen  to  3 . 5  million.   As  a  group,  those  laborers  averaged 
$1,083  for  doing  farm  work  in  1970,  making  them  among  the  very 
poorest  of  America's  employed  poor.   The  great  majority  of  these 
workers  were  hired  by  the  largest  farms,  which  are  the  same 
farms  moving  as  swiftly  as  possible  to  mechanize  their  operation. 

Farm  workers  have  not  been  compensated  for  jobs  lost  to 
mechanization  research.   They  were  not  consulted  when  that 
research  was  designed,  and  their  needs  wer^  not  a  part  of  the 
research  package  that  resulted.   They  simply  were  left  to  fend 
on  their  own  —  no  retraining,  no  effort  to  find  new  jobs  for 
them,  no  research  to  help  them  adjust  to  the  changes  that  came 
out  of  the  land  grant  colleges.   Corporate  agribusiness  received 
a  machine  with  the  tax-payer's  help,  but  t"  e  workers  who  are 
replaced  are  not  even  entitled  to  unemployment  compensation. 

Independent,  family  farmers  —  at  least  those  who  have 
sales  under  $20,000  a  year  (which  includes  87  percent  of  all 
U.S.  farms)  —  also  have  been  victimized  by  the  pressure  of 
mechanization,  and  their  needs  also  have  been  largely  ignored 
by  the  land  grant  colleges. 

Mechanization  has  been  a  key  element  in  the  cycle  of  big- 
ness:  enough  capital  can  buy  machinery,  which  can  handle  more 
acreage,  which  will  produce  greater  volume,  which  can  mean  more 
profits,  which  will  buy  more  machinery.   Mechanization  has  not 
been  pressed  by  the  land  grant  complex  as  an  alternative,  but 
as  an  imperative. 
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Mechanization  research  by  land  grant  colleges  either  is 
irrelevant  or  only  incidentally  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  some 
87  to  99  percent  of  America's  farmers.   The  public  subsidy 
for  mechanization  actually  has  weakened  the  competitive  position 
of  the  family  farmer.   Taxpayers,  through  the  land  grant  college 
complex,  have  given  corporate  producers  a  technological  arsenal 
specifically  suited  to  their  scale  of  operation  and  designed 
to  increase  their  efficiency  and  profits.   The  independent, 
family  farmer  is  left  to  strain  his  private  resources  to  the 
breaking  point  in  a  desparate  effort  to  clamber  aboard  the 
technological  treadmill. 

Like  the  farm  worker,  the  average  farmer  is  not  invited 
into  the  land  grant  laboratories  to  design  research.   If  he 
were,  the  research  "package"  would  include  machines  useful  on 
smaller  acreages,  it  would  include  assistance  to  develop 
cooperative  ownership  systems,  it  would  include  efforts  to 
develop  low-cost  and  simpler  machinery,  it  would  include 
a  heavy  emphasis  on  new  credit  schemes,  and  it  would  include 
special  extension  to  spread  knowledge  about  the  purchase,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  machinery.   In  short,  there  would  be  a 
deliberate  and  major  effort  to  extend  mechanization  benefits  to 
all,  with  an  emphasis  on  at  least  maintaining  the  competitive 
position  of  the  family  farm  in  relation  to  agribusiness  corpora- 
tions.  These  efforts  do  not  exist,  or  exist  only  in  a  token  way. 
Mechanization  research  has  left  the  great  majority  of  farmers 
to  "get  big"  on  their  own,  or  to  get  out  of  farming  altogether. 

Mechanization  also  has  a  serious  impact  on  the  consumer, 
and  that  impact  puts  America's  "bargain"  food  prices  in  serious 
doubt.   Land  grant  researchers  are  not  eager  to  confront  the 
question  of  quality  impact  of  mechanization,  choosing  instead 
to  dwell  on  the  benefits  that  food  engineering  offers  agribusinesi 


The  University  of  Florida,  for  example,  recently  has 
developed  a  new  fresh  market  tomato  (the  MH-1)  for  machine 
harvesting.   In  describing  the  characteristics  that  make 
this  tomato  so  desirable  for  machine  harvest,  the  University 
pointed  to  "the  thick  walls,  firm  flesh,  and  freedom  from  cracks, 
It  may  be  a  little  tough  for  the  consumer,  but  agricultural 
research  can't  please  everyone.   The  MH-1,  which  will  eliminate 
the  jobs  of  thousands  of  Florida  farm  workers  who  now  hand-pick 
tomatoes  for  the  fresh  market,  is  designed  to  be  harvested  green 
and  to  be  "ripened"  in  storage  by  application  of  ethylene  gas. 
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Agribusiness  Versus  Consumers 

Convenience  to  the  processor  often  outweighs  taste  for 
the  consumer.   For  example,  University  of  Wisconsin  researchers 
have  developed  a  process  of  making  mozarella  cheese  in  5-1/2 
minutes,  compared  to  the  usual  time  of  four  hours.   The  flavor 
of  the  final  product  is  reported  to  be  "mild,  but  satisfactory 
for  the  normal  uses. " 

The  colleges  also  are  engaged  in  "selling"  the  consumer 
on  products  he  neither  wants  nor  needs,  and  they  are  using 
tax  money  for  food  research  and  development  that  should  be 
privately  financed.   At  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  fur 
example,  eight  separate  studies  have  been  conducted  to  determine 
if  people  would  like  apple  and  grapefruit  juice  blended. 


Another  aspect  of  selling  the  consumer  is  "knowing"  him. 
There  are  many  projects  that  analyze  consumer  behavior. 
Typically  these  involve  consumer  surveys  to  determine  what 
influences  the  shopper's  decision-making.   If  this  research 
is  useful  to  anyone,  it  is  food  marketers  and  advertisers, 
and  reports  on  this  research  make  clear  that  those  firms  are  the 
primary  recipients  of  the  results.   The  corporations  who  benefit 
from  this  research  should  pay  for  it  and  conduct  it  themselves. 

The  consumer  is  not  just  studied  and  "sold"  by  land 
grant  research;  he  is  also  fooled.   These  public  laboratories 
have  researched  and  developed  food  cosmetics  in  an  effort  to 
confirm  the  consumer's  preconceptions  about  food  appearances, 
thus  causing  the  consumer  to  think  that  the  food  is  "good." 
Chickens  have  been  fed  the  plant  compound  Xanthophyll  to  give 
their  skin  "a  pleasing  yellow  tinge,"  and  several  projects 
have  been  undertaken  to  develop  spray-on  coatings  to  enhance  the 
appearance  of  apples,  peaches,  citrus  and  tomatoes.   Other  cos- 
metic research  projects  that  are  underway  at  land  grant  colleges 
include : 
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Iowa   State  University  is  conducting  packaging 
studies  which  indicate  that  color  stays  bright 
longer  when  bacon  is  vacuum-packed  or  sealed 
in  a  package  containing  carbon  dioxide  in 
place  of  air,  thus  contributing  to  "more 
consumer  appeal 


Because  of  mechanical  harvesting,  greater 
numbers  of  green  tomatoes  are  being  picked; 
scientists  at  South  Carolina's  agricultural 
experiment  station  have  shown  that  red 
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flourescent  light  treatment  can  increase  the 
red  color  in  the  fruit  and  can  cause  its  tex- 
ture and  taste  to  be  "similar  to  vine-ripened 
tomatoes" 

—  Kansas  State  University  Extension  Service, 

noting  that  apples  sell  on  the  basis  of  appear- 
ance rather  than  nutrition,  urged  growers  to 
have  a  beautiful  product.   To  make  the  produce 
more  appealing,  mirrors  and  lights  in  super- 
makret   produce  cases  were  cited  as  effective 
selling  techniques. 

Sold,  studied,  and  fooled  by  tax-supported  researchers, 
there  finally  is  evidence  that  the  consumer  actually  is  harmed 
by  food  engineering  at  land  grant  colleges. 

Ethylene  gas,  used  to  speed  up  the  growth  of  produce  (at 
University  of  California  small,  green  figs  were  brought  to  full 
size  and  ripeness  in  seven  days  —  58  days  sooner  than  naturally 
ripened  figs),  has  been  shown,  when  used  on  tomatoes,  to  pro- 
vide lower  quality  with  less  vitamin  A  and  C  and  inferior  taste, 
color  and  firmness. 

There  is  strong  evidence  the  DES,  which  is  a  growth  hormone 
fed  to  cattle  to  make  them  grow  faster,  causes  cancer  in  man. 
Yet  DES  has  added  some  $2.9  million  to  the  treasury  of  Iowa 
State  University,  where  the  use  of  the  drug  was  discovered, 
developed,  patented  and  promoted  —  all  with  tax  dollars.   Eli 
Lilly  and  Company,  which  was  exclusively  licensed  by  Iowa  State 
to  manufacture  and  sell  the  drug,  has  enjoyed  profits  on  some 
$60  million  in  DES  sales  to  date. 

More  and  more,  chemicals  are  playing  a  role  in  the  pro- 
cessing phase.  Ohio  State  University  reports  that  "chemical 
peeling  of  tomatoes  with  wetting  agents  and  caustic  soda 
reduces  labor  by  75  percent  and  increases  product  recovery. " 
One  wonders  if  the  consumer  will  recover.  Lovers  of  catfish 
might  be  distressed  to  know  that  this  tasty  meat  now  is  being 
skinned  chemically  for  commercial  packaging. 

Three  assumptions  are  made  by  the  Task  Force.   First,  if 
there  is  to  be  research  for  firms  that  surround  the  farmer, 
benefits  of  that  research  should  flow  back  to  the  farmer. 
Secondly,  no  public  money  should  be  expended  on  research  that 
principally  serves  the  financial  interests  of  agricultural 
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in-put  and  out-put  corporations  —  they  may  be  a  part  cf  -cierr. 
agriculture,  but  they  also  are  very  big  business  and  capable  cf 
doing  their  own  profit-motivated  research.   Finally,  anythir.r 
that  is  good  for  agribusiness  is  not  necessarily  good  for 
agriculture,  fanners,  rural  America  or  the  consumer. 


Research  of  the  Absurd 

There  are  some  land  grant  research  projects  that  boggle 
the  mind.   At  Cornell  a  critical  issue  has  been  how  hard 
to  squeeze  a  grapefruit  in  the  supermarket: 

Should  you  squeeze  a  product  firmly  or   softly 
to  determine  its  freshness,  such  as  is  commonly 
done  with  bread  and  some  fruits?   By  using  a 
universal  testing  machine,  scientists  have 
determined  that  a  gentle  squeeze,  or  more 
scientifically,  a  small  deformation  for 
much  more  precise  in  comparing  textural  dif- 
ferences than  a  firm  squeeze  or  large  deforma- 
tion force. 

Among  other  absurd,  land  grant  college  projects,  Auburn 
and  Penn  State  have  used  tax  dollars  to  study  "heat-retainir. r 
properties"  of  Astroturf;  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  turned 
to  camping  for  a  research  challenge;  and  Purdue  has  spent  years 
and  untold  tax  dollars  on  athletic  turfs  for  football  fields 
and  golf  courses.   While  researchers  play  around  with  gai 
and  recreation,  rural  America  is  left  to  fall  apart. 


Failure  of  Land  Grant  College  Resear::. 

Except  for  agribusiness,  land  grant  college  research  has 
been  no  bargain.   Hard  tomatoes  and  hard  times  is  too  much  to 

pay. 


That  does  not  mean  a  return  to  hand  plow.   Rather,  it 
means  that  land  grant  college  researchers  must  get  out  of  t 
comfortable  chairs  of  corporate  board  rooms  and  get  back  to 
serving  the  independent  producer  and  the  common  man  of  rural 
America.   It  means  returning  to  the  historic  mission  of  taking 
the  technological  revolution  to  all  who  need  it,  rather  than 
smugly  assuming  that  they  will  be  unable  to  keep  pace.   In- 
stead of  adopting  the  morally  bankrupt  posture  that  millions 
of  people  must  "inevitably"  be  squeezed  out  of  agriculture 
and  out  of  rural  America,  land  grant  colleges  must  turn  -heir 
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thoughts,  energies  and  resources  to  the  task  of  keeping  people 
on  the  farm,  in  the  small  towns  and  out  of  cities.   It  means 
turning  from  the  erroneous  assumption  that  big  is  good,  that 
what  serves  Ralston  Purina  serves  rural  America.   It  means 
research  for  the  consumer  rather  than  for  the  processor.   In 
short,  it  means  putting  the  research  focus  on  people  first  — 
not  as  a  trickle-down  after  thought. 

The  greatest  failing  of  land  grant  research  is  its  total 
abdication  of  leadership.   At  a  time  when  rural  America 
desparately  needs  leadership,  the  land  grant  community  has 
ducked  behind  the  corporate  skirt,  mumbling  apologetic  words 
like  "progress,"  "efficiency"  and  "inevitability."   Overall, 
it  is  a  pedantic  and  cowardly  research  system,  and  America  is 
less  for  it. 

A  change  in  the  focus  of  land  grant  research  will  not 
happen  simply  because  it  should  happen.   Change  will  come 
only  if  those  interests  now  being  abused  by  the  research  begin 
to  make  organized  demands  on  the  complex.   If  independent 
family  farmers,  consumers,  small  town  businessmen,  farm  workers, 
environmentalists,  farmer  cooperatives,  small  town  mayors, 
taxpayers'  organizations,  labor  unions,  big  city  mayors,  rural 
poverty  organizations  and  other  "outsiders"  will  go  to  the  college 
and  to  the  legislatures,  changes  can  occur.   These  interests  need 
not  go  hand  in  hand,  but  they  all  must  go  if  land  grant  college 
research  ever  is  to  serve  anyone  other  than  the  corporate  elite. 


Making  Research  Policy 

The  short  range  research  policy  of  the  land  grant  system 
is  the  product  of  the  annual  budgeting  process  and  the  sub- 
stance of  that  research  budget  is  determined  by  the  Agricultural 
Research  Policy  Advisory  Committee  (ARPAC) ,  which  reports 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.   Its  members  are  taken 
from  USDA  and  the  land  grant  community;  in  fact,  they  are  the 
agricultural  research  establishment. 


The  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land 
Grant  Colleges  is  the  home  of  the  land  grant  establishment. 
Their  particular  corner  in  the  Association  is  the  Division  of 
Agriculture,  composed  of  all  deans  of  agriculture,  all  heads  of 
state  experiment  stations  and  all  deans  of  extension.   With 
eight  members  on  the  24-man  ARPAC  board,  NASULGC's  Agricultural 
Division  plays  a  major  role  in  the  determination  of  research 
priorities  and  budgets.   The  division  also  represents  the  land 
grant  college  complex  before  Congress  on  budget  matters. 
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The  top  rung  on  the  advisory  ladder  is  USDA's  National 
Agricultural  Research  Advisory  Committee.   This  eleven-member 
structure  currently  includes  representatives  from  the  Del  Monte 
Corporation,  the  Crown  Z^llerbach  Corporation,  AGWAY,  Peavey 
Company  Flour  Mills,  the  industry-sponsored  Nutrition  Founda- 
tion and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 


Most  national  advisory  structures  are  dominated  by  land 
grant  scientists  and  officials,  but  whenever  an  "outsider"  is 
selected,  chances  are  overwhelming  that  the  person  will  come 
from  industry.   A  series  of  national  task  forces,  formed  from 
1965-1969  to  prepare  a  national  program  of  agricultural  research, 
were  classic  examples  of  this  pattern.   Out  of  32  task  forces, 
17  listed  advisory  committees  containing  non-USDA,  non-land 
grant  people.   All  but  one  of  the  outside  slots  on  those  17 
committees  were  filled  with  representatives  of  industry,  including 
General  Foods  on  the  rice  committee,  U.S.  Sugar  on  sugar,  Quaker 
Oats  on  wheat,  Pioneer  Corn  on  corn,  Liggett  &  Myers  on  tobacco, 
Procter  &  Gamble  on  soybeans  and  Ralston  Purina  on  dairy.   Only 
on  the  "soil  and  land  use"  task  force  was  there  an  advisor 
representing  an  interest  other  than  industrial,  but  even  there, 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  was  carefully  balanced  by  an 
advisor  from  International  Minerals  and  Chemical  Corporation. 

There  are  also  state  and  local  advisory  structures  to  the 
land  grant  complex.   Commenting  on  such  groups  and  their  impact 
on  the  allocation  of  research  resources,  USDA's  Roland  Robinson 
wrote  that: 
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Many  of  the  advisory  groups,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  established 
along  commodity  and  industry  lines.   Consequently 
they  are  oriented  toward  traditional  research 
needs.   The  rural  nonfarmer,  the  small  farmer, 
the  leaders  of  rural  communities  and  the  consumer 
are  not  usually  represented  on  experiment- 
station  advisory  committees. 


Land  grant  policy  is  the  product  of  a  closed  community. 
The  administrators,  academics  and  scientists,  along  with  USDA 
officials  and  corporate  executives,  have  locked  themselves  into 
an  inbred  and  even  incestuous  complex,  and  they  are  incapable 
of  thinking  beyond  their  self-interest  and  traditional  concepts 
of  agricultural  research. 
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The  Congressional  Failure 

Congress  holds  hearings  each  year  on  the  appropriations 
request  for  agricultural  research.   It  is  here  that  the  public 
might  expect  some  serious  questioning  of  research  focus  and 
some  assertion  of  other  than  private  interests.   Tt  does  not 
happen. 

Hearings  on  agricultural  research  budgets  are  left  pretty 
much  to  the  land  grant  community,  buttressed  by  its  agribusiness 
colleagues.   The  appropriations  process  falls  far  short  of  being 
a  careful,  substantive  scrutiny  —  in  fact,  it  is  little  more 
than  a  chance  for  special  interests  to  press  for  particular 
research  projects  or  facilities. 

Public  witnesses  appearing  before  the  agricultural  sub- 
committees overwhelmingly  represent  agribusiness  interests. 
Technically,  anyone  can  testify,  but  it  is  industry  that  has  the 
resources  to  maintain  Washington  representatives  and  to  fly 
witnesses  in  and  out  of  the  Capitol  for  a  day  of  testimony. 
There  are  dozens  of  agribusiness  lobbyists  in  Washington,  rangin* 
from  the  full-scale  operation  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation to  covies  of  Washington  "lawyers"  retained  to  look  out  for 
the  special  interests  of  practically  every  corporate  name  in 
agriculture . 


The  few  Washington  organizations  representing  the  interests 
of  farmers,  sharecroppers,  small  businesses,  the  poor,  minoritie 
consumers,  environmentalists  and  other  people  either  do  not  have 
the  resources  and  staff  to  deal  effectively  with  the  agricultura 
research  budget  or  have  failed  to  perceive  their  self-interest 
in  that  budget.  Tax-exempt,  public  interest  groups  are  prohibit 
by  law  from  lobbying  and  cannot  appear  to  testify  on  appropria- 
tions unless  invited  to  do  so  by  the  committee. 

There  are  hundreds  of  pages  of  testimony  on  the  land  grant 
complex  each  year,  but  no  tough  questioning  of  how  those  resouro 
are  being  used.  With  2,000  farm  families  leaving  the  land  each 
week,  with  some  800,000  people  a  year  being  forced  out  of  rural 
America  and  with  all  the  other  stark  evidence  of  rural  failure, 
it  seems  that  some  representative  of  the  people  would  probe  a 
bit  into  the  nature  and  impact  of  the  land  grant  complex. 
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Congress  has  relinquished  its  responsibility  and  authority 
;o  narrowly-focused  officials  at  USDA  and  within  the  land  grant 
rommunity.   Like  spokesmen  of  the  military-industrial  complex, 
r:hese  officials  and  their  allies  come  to  the  Capitol  at  appro- 
priations time  to  assure  a  docile  Congress  that  its  investment 
Ln  agricultural  hardware  is  buying  "progress"  and  that  rural 
aacification  is  proceeding  nicely. 


Agribusiness  Links  to  Land  Grant  Campuses 

In  dozens  of  ways,  agribusiness  gets  into  the  land  grant 
college  complex.   It  is  welcomed  there  by  administrators, 
academics,  scientists,  and  researchers  who  share  the  agri- 
businessman's  vision  of  integrated,  automated  agriculture. 
Corporate  executives  sit  on  boards  of  trustees,  purchase 
research  from  experiment  stations  and  colleges,  hire  land  grant 
academics  as  private  consultants,  advise  and  are  advised  by 
land  grant  officials,  go  to  Washington  to  help  a  college  or  an 
experiment  station  get  more  public  money  for  its  work,  publish 
and  distribute  the  writings  of  academics,  provide  scholarships 
and  other  educational  support,  invite  land  grant  participation 
in  their  industrial  conferences  and  sponsor  foundations  that 
extend  both  grants  and  recognition  to  the  land  grant  community. 

Money  is  the  web  of  the  tight  relationship  between  agri- 
business interests  and  their  friends  at  the  land  grant  colleges. 
It  is  not  that  a  huge  sum  of  money  is  given  --  industry  gave 
only  $12  million  directly  to  state  agricultural  experiment 
stations  for  research  in  1969.   Rather  it  is  that  enough  money 
is  given  to  influence  research  done  with  public  funds. 

But  to  a  larger  extent,  agribusiness  was  welcomed  into 
the  community  because  its  attitudes  and  objectives  were  shared 
by  the  land  grant  communities.   Agribusiness  corporations  wanted 
help  with  their  new  chemical,  with  their  hybrid  seed,  with  their 
processing  facility,  or  with  their  scheme  for  vertical  inte- 
gration.  The  scientists,  engineers  and  economists  of  the  land 
grant  community  had  both  the  tools  and  the  inclination  to  deal 
with  those  needs. 
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Industry  money  goes  to  meet  industry  needs  and  whims,  and 
these  needs  and  whims  largely  determine  the  research  program 
of  land  grant  colleges.   A  small  grant  for  specific  research 
is  just  good  business.   In  the  first  place,  the  grant  is  tax 
deductible  either  as  an  education  contribution  or,  if  the  re- 
search is  directly  related  to  the  work  of  the  corporation,  as 
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a  necessary  business  expense.   Secondly,  the  grant  will  draw  more 
scientific  attention  than  its  value  warrants.   One  scientist  will 
consult  with  another,  graduate  assistants  and  other  personnel  wil; 
chip  in  some  time  and  overhead  expenses  cannot  be  figured  pre- 
cisely.  If  the  project  is  at  all  interesting,  it  will  be  picked 
up  and  carried  on  by  someone  working  under  a  public  budget  or 
assigned  to  someone  working  on  a  Ph.D.   Finally,  not  only  is  the 
product  wrapped  and  delivered  to  the  corporation,  but  with  it 
comes  the  college's  stamp  of  legitimacy  and  maybe  even  an  endorse- 
ment by  the  scientist  who  conducted  the  research.   If  it  is  a 
new  product,  the  corporation  can  expect  to  be   licensed,  perhaps 
exclusively,  as  the  producer  and  marketer.   Everything  considered 
it  amounts  to  a  hefty  return  on  a  meager  investment. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  satisfied,  corporate  customers. 
As  would  be  expected,  half  of  industry's  research  contributions 
to  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  fiscal  year  1969 
went  to  just  four  categories:   insect  control,  weed  control, 
plant  and  animal  biology  and  biological  efficiency. 

Prime  contributors  are  chemical,  drug  and  oil  corporations. 
Again  and  again  the  same  names  appear  —  American  Cyanamid, 
Chevron,  Dow  Chemical,  Esso,  Eli  Lilly,  Geigy,  FMC-Niagra,  IMC 
Corporation,  Shell,  Stauffer,  Union  Carbide  and  The  Upjohn 
Company  are  just  a  few  of  the  giants  that  gave  research  grants 
to  each  of  three  colleges  checked  (University  of  Florida,  North 
Carolina  State  University  and  Purdue  University).   Chemical,  drug 
and  oil  companies  invested  $227,158  in  research  at  Florida's 
Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Science,  for  example,  account- 
ing for  54  percent  of  research  sponsored  there  by  private  industry 
in  1970. 

Where  does  the  corporation  end  and  the  land  grant  college 
begin?   It  is  difficult  to  find  the  public  interest  in  that 
tangle.   These  ties  to  industry  raise  the  most  serious  questions 
about  the  subversion  of  scientific  integrity  and  the  selling  of 
the  public  trust.   If  grants  buy  corporate  research,  do  they  also 
buy  research  scientists  and  agricultural  experiment  stations? 


Land  Grant  Research  Foundations 


At  least  twenty-three  land  grant  colleges  have  established 
foundations  to  handle  grants  and  contracts  coming  into  their 
institutions  for  research.   These  quasi-public  foundations  are 
curious  mechanisms,  handling  large  sums  of  money  from  a  wide 
array  of  private  and  public  donors,  but  under  practically  no 
burden  of  public  disclosure. 
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A  funding  source  can  give  money  to  a  private  research  founda- 
tion, which  then  funnels  the  money  to  a  public  university  to 
conduct  research.   By  this  shell  game,  industry-financed  research 
can  be  undertaken  without  obligation  to  make  public  the  terms  of 
the  agreement.   The  foundation  need  not  report  to  anyone  the 
names  of  corporations  that  are  making  research  grants,  the  amounts 
of  those  grants,  the  purpose  of  those  grants  or  the  terms  under 
which  the  grants  are  made. 

These  foundations  also  handle  patents  for  the  colleges. 
When  a  corporation  invests  in  research  through  a  foundation, 
it  is  done  normally  with  the  understanding  that  the  corporation 
will  have  first  shot  at  a  license  on  any  patented  process  or 
product  resulting  from  the  research.   On  research  patents  that 
do  not  result  from  corporate  grants,  the  procedure  for  licensing 
is  just  as  cozy.   At  Purdue  University,  for  example,  a  list  is 
drawn  of  "responsible"  companies  that  might  have  an  interest  in 
the  process  or  product  developed,  and  the  companies  are  approached 
one  by  one  until  there  is  a  taker. 


Extension  Service 

The  Extension  Service  (ES)  is  the  outreach  arm  of  the  land 
grant  college  complex.   Its  mandate  is  to  go  among  the  people 
of  rural  America  to  help  them  "identify  and  solve  their  farm, 
home  and  community  problems  through  use  of  research  findings  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Land  Grant  Colleges." 

Three  hundred  thirty-one  million  dollars  were  available 
to  the  Extension  Service  in  1971.   Like  the  other  parts  of  the 
land  grant  complex,  Extension  has  been  preoccupied  with  efficiency 
and  production  —  a  focus  that  has  contributed  much  to  the  largest 
producers,  but  which  has  slighted  the  pressing  needs  of  the  vast 
majority  of  America's  farmers,  and  ignored  the  great  majority  of 
other  rural  people. 

Like  their  research  and  teaching  colleagues  in  the  land 
grant  complex,  extension  agents  walk  hand  in  hand  with  agribusiness 
To  an  alarming  degree,  extension  agents  are  little  rore  than 
salesmen.   A  recent  article  in  FARM  TECHNOLOGY,  the  magazine  for 
county  agents,  offers  this  insight  into  corporate  ties  to  Exten- 
sion: 
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"We  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  much 
time  is  spent  working  closely  with  industry 
agri-f ieldmen  and  other  company  representa- 
tives.  Nearly  all  states  reported  that  this 
type  of  cooperation  is  increasing. 

A  good  example  of  this  can  be  found  in  Arizona 
where  weed  specialists  'hit  the  road'  with  the 
chemical  company  representatives  and  are  in- 
volved in  cooperative  field  tests  and  demonstrations." 

Extension  Service  has  not  lived  up  to  its  mandate  for 
service  to  rural  people.   The  rural  poor,  in  particular,  are 
badly  served  by  the  service,  receiving  a  pitiful  percentage 
of  the  time  of  extension  "professionals,"  while  drawing 
bandaid  assistance  from  the  highly-visible  nutrition  aides 
program  and  irrelevant  attention  from  the  4-H  program.   In 
1955,  a  Special  Needs  Section  was  added  to  Extension  legis- 
lation, setting  aside  a  sum  of  money  to  assist  disadvantaged 
areas.   Extension  has  failed  to  make  use  of  this  section. 

The  civil  rights  record  of  ES  comes  close  to  being  the 
worst  in  government.   Policy-making  within  ES  fails  to  in- 
volve most  rural  people,  and  USDA  has  failed  utterly  to  ex- 
ercise its  power  to  redirect  the  priorities  and  programs  of 
the  state  extension  services. 

The  Extension  Service's  historical  and  current  affilia- 
tion with  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  casts  a  deep 
shadow  over  its  claim  that  it  can  ever  be  part  of  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  rural  America. 

Black  Land  Grant  Colleges 

In  1862,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Morrill  Act,  90  percent 
of  America's  black  population  was  in  slavery.   The  land  grant 
colleges  that  developed  were  white  bastions,  and  even  after 
the  Civil  War,  blacks  were  barred  from  admission  both  by 
custom  and  by  law.   When  the  second  Morrill  Act  was  passed 
in  1890,  primarily  to  obtain  more  operating  money  for  the 
colleges,  Congress  added  a  "separate  but  equal"  provision 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  colleges  for  blacks.   Seven- 
teen Southern  and  Border  states  took  advantage  of  the  Act, 
creating  institutions  that  still  are  referred  to  euphemistically 
as  "colleges  of  1890." 


The  black  colleges  have  been  less  than  full  partners  in 
the  land  grant  experience.   It  is  a  form  of  institutional 
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racism  that  the  land  grant  community  has  not  been  anxious 
to  discuss,   h'rom  USDA ,  resource  allocations  to  these 
colleges  are  absurdly  discriminatory.   In  1971,  of  the 
$76,800,000  in  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  funds  allocated 
to  those  sixteen  states  with  both  white  and  black  land  grant 
colleges,  99.5  percent  went  to  the  white  colleges,  leaving 
only  0.5  percent  for  the  black  colleges.   Less  than  one  per- 
cent of  the  research  money  distributed  by  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service  in  1971  went  to  black  land  grant 
colleges.   This  disparity  is  not  by  accident,  but  by  law. 

Public  Disclosure 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  the  land  grant  complex 
is  and  what  it  is  doing.   For  example,  most  agricultural 
experiment  stations  offer  an  annual  report  in  compliance 
with  the  Hatch  Act  disclosure  provisions,  but  these  reports 
are  less  than  enlightening: 

— Some  do  not  list  all  research  projects,  but  merely 
list  highlights 

—  Some  list  research  projects,  but  only  by  title,  with- 
out even  a  brief  description 

— Most  do  not  include  money  figures  with  the  individual 
projects,  and  very  few  reveal  the  source  of  the  money 

--None  contain  any  element  of  project  continuity  to  show 
the  total  tax  investment  over  the  years  in  a  particular 
investigation 

— Most  contain  only  a  very  general  financial  breakdown, 
listing  state,  federal  and  "other"  funds  received 
and  expended 

— Few  offer  any  breakdown  of  industry  contributions, 
naming  the  industry,  the  contribution  and  the  project 
funded 
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These  are  the  basic  facts.   There  is  no  listing  of  more 
esoteric  items,  such  as  patents  developed  by  the  station  and 
held  by  the  college,  or  advisory  structures  surrounding  the 
stations. 


Data  is  not  supplied  uniformly,  it  is  not  collected  in  a 
central  location  and  it  either  is  not  reported  or  is  reported 
in  a  form  that  cannot  be  easily  obtained  or  understood.   Even 
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more  significant  is  the  fact  that  many  fundamental  questions 
go  unasked  and  fundamental  facts  go  unreported. 

Millions  of  tax  dollars  annually  are  being  spent  by  an 
agricultural  complex  that  effectively  operates  in  the  dark. 
It  is  not  that  the  land  grant  community  deliberately  hides 
from  the  public.   The  farmer,  the  consumer,  the  rural  poor 
and  others  with  a  direct  interest  in  the  work  of  the  land 
grant  complex  can  get  no  adequate  picture  of  its  work.   Con- 
gress is  no  help;   it  does  not  take  the  time  to  probe  the 
system,  to  understand  it  in  detail  and  to  direct  its  work  in 
the  public  interest. 

The  land  grant  college  complex  has  been  able  to  get  by 
with  a  minimum  of  public  disclosure,  and  that  has  meant  that 
the  community  has  been  able  to  operate  with  a  minimum  of 
public  accountability. 

Conclusion 

There  is  nothing  inevitable  about  the  growth  of  agribusi- 
ness in  rural  America.   While  this  country  enjoys  an  abundance 
of  relatively  cheap  food,  it  is  not  more  food,  not  cheaper 
food  and  certainly  not  better  food  than  that  which  can  be 
produced  by  a  system  of  family  agriculture.   And  more  than 
food  rolls  off  the  agribusiness  assembly  line  —  rural  refugees 
boarded-up  businesses,  deserted  churches,  abandoned  towns, 
broiling  urban  ghettoes  and  dozens  of  other  tragic  social  and 
cultural  costs  also  are  products  of  agribusiness. 

Had  the  land  grant  community  chosen  to  put  its  time,  its 
money,  its  expertise  and  its  technology  into  the  family  farm, 
rather  than  into  corporate  pockets,  then  rural  America  today 
would  be  a  place  where  millions  could  live  and  work  in  dignity. 

The  colleges  have  mistaken  corporate  need  for  national 
need.   This  is  proving  to  be  a  fatal  mistake  —  not  fatal  for 
the  corporations  or  for  the  colleges,  but  for  the  people  of 
America.   It  is  time  to  correct  that  mistake,  to  reorient  the 
colleges  so  that  they  will  begin  to  act  in  the  public  interest. 

Recommendations 

The  Task  Force  on  the  Land  Grant  College  Complex  does  not 
presume  to  prescribe  an  agenda  for  the  land  grant  college 
complex.   That  is  the  proper  role  of  constituencies  with  a 
direct  interest  in  the  work  of  the  complex. 
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Rather,  the  Task  Force  seeks  through  its  recommendations 

o  open  the  closed  world  of  the  land  grant  complex  to  public 

iew  and  to  participation  by  constituencies  that  today  are 
ocked  out. 

Generally,  these  recommendations  call  for  a  full-scale 
ublic  inquiry,  both  in  the  Congress  and  state  legislatures, 
egarding  the  nature,  extent,  and  national  impact  of  the  land 
rant  complex.   There  should  be  a  General  Accounting   Office 
udit  of  the  land  grant  complex.   An  immediate  reopening  of 
he  hearings  on  the  1972-73  agricultural  research  budget  by 
he  House  and  Senate  is  also  necessary.   Also,  the  Secretary 
f  Agriculture  should  immediately  act  to  restructure  the 
ational  advisory  and  policy-making  apparatus  so  that  there 
s  a  broadened  in-put  from  "outside"  constituencies  for  re- 
earch  planning. 

The  Task  Force  calls  for  an  immediate  end  to  racial  dis- 
rimination  within  the  land  grant  complex,  withholding  federal 
oney  from  any  state  which  does  not  place  its  black  institu- 
ions  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  white  colleges. 

Legislation  is  also  needed  which  would  prohibit  land 
rant  officials   and  other  personnel  from  receiving  remuner- 
tion  in  conflict  of  interests;   prevent  corporations  from 
armarking  contributions  to  the  land  grant  complex  for  spe- 
ific  research  that  is  propriety  in  nature;   ensure  that  land 
rant  patenting  practices  do  not  allow  private  gain  from 
ublic  expenditures. 

Laws  requiring  full  public  disclosure  from  the  land  grant 
omplex  are  of  crucial  importance.   Detailed,  complete  and 
niform  reports  from  each  college  should  be  filed  annually 
1th  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  should  compile  them 
nd  make  them  easily  available  to  the  public. 


The  land  grant  colleges  must  get  out  of  the  corporate 
oard  rooms,  they  must  get  the  corporate  interests  out  of 
heir  labs,  and  they  must  draw  back  and  reassess  their  pre- 
occupation with  mechanical,  genetical  and  chemical  gadgetry. 
he  complex  must  again  become  the  people's  university  —  it 
tust  be  redirected  to  focus  the  preponderance  of  its  resources 
»n  the  full  development  of  the  rural  potential. 
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Study  Finds  Agricultural 
Colleges  Fail  to  Aid 
Consumers  or  Rural  Towns 


By  WILLIAM  ROBBINS 

Sp*cUl  to  Th«  New  Yari  Tlnw* 

WASHINGTON,   May   31    — 

The  big  agriculture  and  tech- 
nical universities  of  the  United 
States  have  strayed  so  far 
from  their  original  research  mis- 
sion of  aiding  consumers  and 
rural  communities  that  they  in- 
jure the  people  they  were  in- 
tended to  serve,  a  study  by  a 
public-interest  research  organ- 
ization has  found. 

As  a  result,  the  group  said 
in  a  report  released  today, 
those  institutions  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  troubles 
in  rural  areas  that  have  gener 
ated  major  problems  in  the  cit 

ies- 

The  group,  the  Agribusiness 
Accountability  Project,  said 
that  the  big  universities  had 
focused  on  research  that  fa- 
vored big,  agriculture-oriented 
corporations  and  the  biggest 
'  producers  while  neglecting  the 
more  numerous  small  farmers, 
farm  workers  and  others  in 
rural  communities  and  nearly 
ignoring  the  interests  of  con 
sumers. 

A  Six-Month  Study 

About  a  million  displaced 
.'  people  a  year  are  pouring  into 
the  cities  as  "the  waste  prod 
ucts  of  an  agricultural  revolu 
tion  designed  within  the  land 
grant  [college]  complex,"  the 
report  said,  adding: 

"Today's  urban  crisis  is  a 
consequence  of  failure  in  rural 
America.  The  land-grant  com- 
plex cannot  shoulder  all  the 
blame  for  that  failure,  but  no 
single  institution  —  private  or 
public— has  played  a  more  cru 
cial  role." 

At  a  news  conference  on  the 
report  called  today  by  the  re 
search  team,  Henry  Fortmann. 
northeast  regional  coordinator 
for  the  universities'  experiment 
stations,  rose  to  deplore  the 
study,    which    he    charged   de 


rided    serious     and    dedicated  but    they    are    unrelated    even 


researchers.  He  said,  however, 
that  he  had  not  read  the  re- 
port. 

Meanwhile,  a  spokesman  for 
the  National  Association  of 
State    Universities    and    Land 


though    their    aims    and    tech- 
niques are  similar. 

Following  are  the  major 
charges  contained  in  the  re- 
port 
The  land-grant  institutions' 
Grant  Colleges,  which  repre-i  research  has  focused  on  proj- 
sents  the  institutions  studied,  ,ects  that  primarily  aid  agri- 
said:  "The  association  believesibusiness  and  the  biggest  pro- 
the  report  requires  careful  study  J  ducers,  such  as  a  two-story 
and  it  intends  to  analyze  factory  at  Cornell  that  tests 
its  contents  fully  before  re-  i  manufacturing  methods  for 
sponding  to  them  in  detail."  He|processers  and.  elsewhere,  the 
issued  a  preliminary  statement  development  of  big  and  costly 
for  the  association  saying  ^planting    and    harvesting    ma- 

Great    agricultural    achieve-  chinery. 
ments    are    not    accomplished      A  "cozy"  relationship  exists 
without  some  side-effects,  and  between  land-grant  researchers 
the   accusation   that  the   land- J  and    big    companies    like    the 
grant  colleges  and  universities ;Chemagro    Corporation,    w 


have  been  taken  over  by  the 
great  food  conglomerates  and 
have  driven  the  little  farmer 
out  of  business  tends  to  over- 
look the  dazzling  array  of 
abundant  foods  this  coopera- 
tion has  made  available." 

The  report,  titled  "Hard  To- 
matoes, Hard  Times,"  docu- 
ments the  findings  of  a  six- 
month  study.  It  will  be  the 
basis  of  a  lawsuit  planned  by 
the  Agribusiness  Accountability 
Project  against  public  and  edu- 
cational officials  involved.  It 
will  also  be  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings called  today  by  Senator 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  3d,  Demo- 
crat of  Illinois  ,who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor. 

The  study  was  made  by  a 
team  of  12  researchers  headed 
by  James  Hightower,  who  is 
the  director  of  the  project  and 
the  author  of  the  report. 

The  research  group  is  a 
Washington-based  organization 
financed  by  the  Field  Founda- 
tion and  sponsored  by  the  Ford 
Foundation.  It  is  often  mistaken 
for  efforts  started  by  Ralph 
Nader,  the  consumer  advocate, 


was  cited  as  obtaining  a  uni- 
versity study  of  one  of  its 
chemical  products  for  a  contri- 
bution of  $500,000.  The  report 
said  corporate  benefits  to  land- 
grant  personnel  such  as  con- 
sultant fees  raised  serious  ques- 
tions of  conflict  of  interest. 

The  institutions  ab  .se  the 
consumer  by  breeding  crops 
primarily  for  easier  harvest  by 
the  big  machines,  with  little 
regard  for  quality  or  food 
value.  It  cited  the  "hard" 
tomato,  developed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  for  me- 
chanical picking. 

Many  projects,  called  "re- 
search of  the  absurd,"  are 
merely  frivolous,  such  as  a  me- 
chanical test  to  calibrate  how 
hard  shoppers  should  squeeze  a 
grapefruit  to  determine  its 
firmness  and  texture. 

Consumer  Welfare  Cited 

The  concept  of  land  grant 
colleges — schools  endowed  with 
public  lands  or  the  monetary 
equivalent  and  offering  an  op- 
portunity for  an  education  of 
the  children  of  19th-century 
farm  and  factory  workers  — 
originated  in  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862.  But  the  major  provisions 
for  research  were  made  in  the 
Hatch  Act  of  1887. 
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The  Hatch  Act  provided  for 
"researches  basic  to  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  in  the  broad- 
est aspects,  and  such  investi- 
gations as  have  their  purpose 
the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  rural  home  and 
rural  life  and  the  maximum 
contribution  by  agriculture  to 
the  welfare  of  the  consumer." 

That  is  where  the  Land 
Grant  system  has  failed,  the  re- 
search group  charges.  "It  has 
abandoned  that  historic  mis- 
sion," the  report  said,  continu- 
ing: 

"In  fact,  consumer  interests 
are  considered  secondarily,  if 
at  all,  and  in  many  cases  the 
complex  works  directly  against 
the  consumer.  Rural  people,  in- 
cluding   the    vast    majority    of 

farmers,  farm  workers,  small 
town  businessmen  and  resi- 
dents, and  the  rural  poor,  are 
ignored  or  directly  abused  by 
the  land-grant  effort." 

The  report  acknowledges: 
"American  agriculture  is  enor- 
imously  productive,  largely  due 
to  research  conducted  through 
the  land  grant  college  com-i 
plex."  But  it  adds:  "The  ques-l 
tion  is  whether  the  achieve-' 
ments  outweigh  the  failures, 
whether  benefits  are  over- 
whelmed by  costs." 

Severe  Judgments  Made 

The  report,  though  it  makesl 
frequent  disclaimers  of  suspi-j 
cion  about  the  motives  of  itsi 
subjects,  often  uses  harsh  terms 
and  makes  severe  judgments. 

There  has  been  little  effort! 
to  develop  machinery  thati 
small  farmers — the  vast  major- 1 
ity — could  afford  to  buy  andi 
use  on  limited  acreage,  it  said.; 

And  it  reserved  a  large  por-' 
tion  of  criticism  for  the  fact! 
that  only  5  per  cent  of  the! 
institutions'  6,000  man-years  ofj 
research  annually  is  divoted  to 
"people-oriented"  projects, 

such  as  plans  to  improve  the 
quality  of  rural  life. 

Citing  $750-million-a-year  in 
public  funds  —  Federal,  state 
and  county— going  to  the  agri- 
cultural divisions  of  the  col- 
leges and  to  related  experiment 
stations  and  research  facilities,! 
the  research  group  asserted: 

"The  public  has  a  right  tol 
expect  that  those  intellectual 
and  scientific  resources  be  more! 
than  a  subsidy  for  corporate 
agribusiness." 

The  report  urged  a  new  look 
at  the  priorities  of  the  land- 
grant  institutions,  whith  a  view 
toward  redirecting  energies  and 
resources.  It  said  more  empha- 
sis should  be  put  on  ways  to 
help  people  stay  in  their  rural 
homes  and  to  improve  their 
circumstances. 


It  also  urged  legislation  to; 
prohibit  private  business  from| 
earmarking  contributions  for 
projects  that  would  primar-i 
ily  serve  their  own  interests 
and  to  prohibit  professors  and 
university  officials  from  accept- 
ing fees  or  outside  jobs  that 
might  create  conflicts  of  inter- 
est. 

The  research  team  docu- 
mented its  charges  with  find- 
ings from  a  study  of  research 
reports  from  the  universities 
themselves  as  well  as  with  the 
results  of  interviews  and  in- 
vestigations on  several  cam- 
puses. 

Among  projects  that  primar- 
ily serve  big  producers,  the  re- 
port cited  those  designed  to! 
mechanize  the  harvest  of  25 
food  crops,  from  apples  to 
tomatoes,  with  efforts  often 
duplicated  at  several  campuses.! 
Five  institutions,  for  example — | 
the  Universities  of  Arkansas 
and  Illinois  and  Iowa  States, 
Louisiana  State  and  Ohio  State| 
—  are  at  work  on  mechanizing^ 
the  harvest  of  strawberries,  it 
said. 

Cornell,  in  addition  to  build- 
ing its  factory  to  test  methods 
of  production  for  food  proces- 
sors, studied,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Association 
of  Food  Chains,  the  profitability! 
of  members'  operations,  the  re-, 
port  said. 

Similarly,  it  went  on,  Ohio" 
State  tested  plastic-coated  car-! 
tons  for  dairy  products;  Vir-| 
ginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
studied  factors  affecting  the 
shelf  life  of  sweet-potato  flakes, 
and  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin developed  a  fast  process 
to  produce  mozarella  cheese 
that  was  "mild  but  satisfactory 
for  normal  uses." 

"To  a  large  extent,"  the  re- 
port said,  "agribusiness  firms 
bought  their  way  into  the  j 
[land-grant]  community."  The 
researchers     cited     substantial 


Cleansing  Dog's  Teeth 

Along  with  projects  like  the 
test  for  correct  methods  of 
squeezing  a  grapefruit,  the  re- 
port grouped  efforts  such  as 
attempts  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity to  breed  a  seedless  cu- 
cumber and  .to  cross  broccoli 
with  the  white  cauliflower  to 
produce  a  green  cauliflower.  It 
could  find  little  utility  in  either 
product. 

In  the  same  category  it 
classed  a  Cornell  study,  made 
with  a  grant  from  Superior  Pet 
Products,  Inc.,  on  the  cleaning 
of  dogs'  teeth. 

And  of  a  number  of  studies 
on  the  development  and  care  of 
golf  course  grasses  and  ath- 
letic-field turfs,  including  two 
on  "the  heat-retaining  proper- 
ties of  artificial  turf,"  the  re- 
port said: 

"These  researchers  are  play- 
ing around  with  games  while 
rural  America  falls  apart." 

Even  among  projects  appar- 
ently aimed  at  aiding  rural  peo- 
ple, the  report  found  first  ap- 
pearances often  illusory. 
Among  rural  housing  studies, 
for  example,  it  found  such  pro- 
jects as  a  test  at  Iowa  State  on 
the  effect  of  foot  traffic  on 
wood  floors.  Most  such  studies, 
it  said,  proved  on  close  exam- 
ination to  be  a  service  to  agri- 
business. 


j  Others,  it  said,  were  aimless 
I  repetitions  of  analyses  of  rural 
conditions — projects  that  "tend 
to  irrelevant  studies  of  charac- 
teristics," such  as  a  University 
of  Tennessee  study  to  "deter-" 
mine  the  relationship  of  educa- 
tion to  migration"  and  a  Uni- 
versity   of    Missouri    study    to 


totals  of  contributions,  such  as 
$227,158  in  1970  by  chemical, 
oil  and  drug  companies  for  re- 
search at  the  University  of 
Florida's  Institute  of  Food  and 
Agricultural  Sciences. 

The  individual  grants  found 
were  usually  small,  but  they 
apparently  bought  valuable  re- 
search, such  as  the  Chemagro 
Corporation  test  —  also  at  the 
University  of  Florida  —  of 
"Chemagro  7375,"  an  experi- 
mental nematacide  or  round- 
worm killer. 


"determine  the  typologies  of 
poverty  among  rural  peoples." 

The  "implications  for  the  rural 
poor,  the  report  said,  are  these: 

"If  they  stay  in  rural  Amer- 
ica, a  rural  sociologist  will 
come  around  every  now  and 
then  to  poke  at  them  with  a 
Isurgery."  -  -" 
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.By  Nick  Kotz 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

The  nation's  tax-supported 
land  grant  universities  have 
served  corporate  agribusiness 
while  neglecting  the  needs  of 
consumers,  family  farmers, 
farm  workers,  and  rural  Amer- 
ica, a  report  charged  yester- 
day. 

The  land  grant  college  com- 
plex— composed  of  colleges  of 
agriculture,  agriculture  expe- 
riment stations  and  state  ex- 
tension services — are  charged 
with  spending  annually  almost 
$1  billion  in  tax  dollars  "al- 
most solely  for  efforts  that 
have  worked  to  the  advantage 
and  profit  of  large  corpora- 
tions involved  in  agriculture." 

The  308-page  critical  study 
was  made  by  the  Agribusiness 
Accountability  Project,  a  non- 
profit, research  organization, 
financed  principally  by  the 
Field  Foundation,  and  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  the 
rural  poor. 

Jim  Hightower,  the  project 
director,  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference that  his  group  soon 
will  file  lawsuits  against  var- 
ious land  grant  universities,  to 
require  them  to  stop  serving 
special  corporate  interests  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  in- 
terest 

The  report,  entitled  "Hard 
Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,  The 
.  Failure  of  the  Land  Grant  Col- 
lege Complex"  variously  as- 
serts that: 

•  The  land  grant  college 
complex  has  stimulated  an  ag- 
ricultural scientific  revolution 
which  changed  the  face  of  rural 
America  without  devoting  any 
attention  to  the  needs  of 
farmers,  farm  workers,  con- 
sumers, and  rural  communi- 
ties that  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  that  change.  Even 
though  the  revolution  in  agri- 
culture has  enormously  in- 
creased production,  the  gains 
in  "strict  economic  efficiency" 
have  bpen  often  offset  by  harm 
to  "people." 

•  Of   6.000   scientific    man- 


only  289  hours  were  devoted 
to  the  needs  of  rural  people 
and  their  communities. 

•  University  research  in  co- 
operation with  food  corpora- 
tions often  has  produced  less 
desirable  food  for  consumers 
such  as  "hard  tomatoes," 
which  were  developed  to  with- 
stand machine  picking,  or  has 
produced  harmful  foods,  such 
as  cattle  fattened  with  possi- 
ble disease-producing  chemi- 
cals. 

•  Corporate  agribusiness 
has  developed  machinery  with 
taxpayers'  help,  "but  the  work- 
ers who  are  replaced  are  not 
even  entitled  to  unemployment 
compensation."  ' 

•  The  important  advisory 
committees  appointed  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  su- 
pervise research  have  seldom 
had  representation  from  "the 
rural  nonfarmer,  the  small 
farmer,  the  leaders  of  rural 
communities,  s  and  the  con- 
sumer." 

•  Land  grant  colleges  and 
their  officials  are  guilty  of  nu- 
merous conflicts  of  interest  in 
their  relationships  with  agri- 
business corporation.  "It  is 
difficult  to  find  the  public  in- 
terest," the  report  states,  in 
relationships  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  "where  the  cor- 
poration ends  and  the  land 
grant  college  begins." 

•  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's extension  service  has 
helped  market  agribusiness 
products,  while  failing  to  im- 
plement a  1955  law  relating  to 
special  needs  of  rural  people 
and  communities. 

•  Black  land  grant  colleges, 
created  by  an  1890  law  in  16 
southern  and  border  states, 
are  discriminated  against  in 
receiving  less  than  one  per 
cent  of  USDA  funds  allocated 
to  land  grants  and  agricultural 
research  in  those  states. 

•  Land  grant  colleges  are 
not  required  to  make  adequate 
public  accounting  of  their 
activities,  particularly  those 
conducted  in  partnership  with 
agribusiness  corporations. 


technology  into  the  family' 
farm  rather  than  into  corpo- 
rate pockets,"  the  report 
states,  "then  rural  America 
today  would  be  a  place  where 
millions  could  live  and  work 
in  dignity.  The  colleges  have 
mistaken  corporate  need  for 
national  need.  This  is  proving 
to  be  a  fatal  mistake  for  the- 
people  of  America.  It  U  time 
to  reorient  the  colleges  to  act 
in  the  public  interest." 
The  study  recommends: 

•  A  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice audit  of  the  land  grant 
complex. 

•  Reopening  of  congres- 
sional hearings  on  the  1972-73 
agricultural  research  budget 

•  Legislation  prohibiting 
land  grant  personnel  from  re- 
ceiving remuneration  from 
agribusiness  corporations  in 
specified  "conflicts  of  inter- 
est;" prohibiting  corporations 
from  earmarking  research 
contributions  for  work  In  their 
own  behalf;  ensuring  that 
land-grant  patenting  practices 
do  not  allow  private  gain  from 
public  expenditure. 

"The  land  grant  colleges 
must  get  out  of  the  corporate 
board  rooms,"  the  report  con- 
cluded. "They  must  get  the 
corporate  interests  out  of 
their  labs.  They  must  draw 
back  and  reassess  their  preoc- 
cupation with  mechanical,  ge- 
netical  and  chemical  gadgetry. 
The  complex  must  again  be- 
come the  people's  university. 
It  must  be  redirected  to  focus 
the  preponderance  of  its  re- 
sources on  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  rural  potential." 

The  activities  of  Agriculture 
Secretary  Earl  Butz  and  his 
predecessor  Clifford  Hardin 
were  cited  in  the  report  as  an 
example  of  the  close  ties  be- 
tween agribusiness  and  the 
land  grant  colleges. 

Butz  and  Hardin,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  exchanged  places 
as  Hardin  took  the  position 
being  vacated  by  Butz  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Ral- 
ston Purina  Co. 

The  report  noted  that  Butz 
served    as    an    officer  of  the 


International  Minerals  a 
Chemical  Corporation  at  t 
same  time  that  the  corpai 
tion  gave  the  university  i 
search  funds,  developed 
product  through  university  i 
search,  and  received  a  pat* 
on  the  product  from  the  u 
versity  research  foundation. 

At  the  same  time  Butz  a 
his  university  had  lnterrelat 
ties  with  IMC  and  other  co 
panles,  the  report  says  Bi 
was  publicly  advocating  ind 
try  viewpoints  with  such  sta 
ments  as:  "Caution  must 
exercised  that  we  don't 
overboard  in  our  hysteria 
clean  up  the  environment  i 
make  everything  absoluti 
safe." 

In  contending  that  ma 
land  grant  research  facllit 
"begin  to  look  like  labors 
ries  for  the  chemical  ind 
try,"  the  report  cites  a  Univ 
slty  of  California  profesi 
who  said  that  at  his  school 
recipient  of  $600,000  in  fui 
from  chemical  companies 
three  years,  "Individuals  i 
more  loyal  to  the  insectic 
companies  than  to  the  univ 
sity  or  the  growers.** 

Among  questionable  de 
opment  of  chemicals  by  l 
versifies  to  serve  commen 
food  interests,  the  rep 
cited: 

The  use  of  ethrel  at  Loi 
iana  State  University  to  eff 
ripening  of  hot  pepper; 
use  of  ferric  ammonia  citr 
and  erythorhicacid  at  Te: 
A&M  to  "loosen  fruit  bef 
machine  harvesting;  the  dei 
opment  by  the  University 
Florida  of  "Thick-skinned" 
matoes  which  are  then  i 
•'ened  in  storage  by  appllcat 
of  ethylene  gas. 

In  addition  to  develop 
products  of  questions 
safety  and  edibility,  the  rep 
contends  that  universlt 
have  helped  agribusiness 
velop  products  to  deceive  c 
Burners. 

For  example,  the  rep 
cited  Iowa  State  Unlvera 
studies  which  indicate  ba< 
stays  bright-colored  lonj 
when  it  is  vacuum  sealed 
carbon  dioxide  and  Unlvers 


government-financed     agricul- 1  nity  chosen  to  put  its  time,  its  |  and  Purdue  University,  and  as  |  ^^  "oN'ncrease'thered  co 
tur^l  rr  rarch  Nations  in  19C9, Imopcy,  its  expertise,  and  its] a  $10,000-3  j car  director  of  the  ,Jn  gr^n.^^^  tomatoes. 
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Blast  land-grant 
college  programs 


I        By  William  Hines 

(  Sun-Times  Bureau 
\  WASHINGTON  —  The  na- 
.  tion's  land-grant  colleges,  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations 
and  state  extension  services 
were  charged  Wednesday  with 
abdicating  their  public  respon- 
sibility and  selling  out  to  giant 
commercial  farming  con- 
glomerates. 

|  The  charge,  which  was  made 
and  angrily  rebuffed  at  a  press 
•  conference  here,  was  based  on 
.  a  study  made  by  a  task  force 
:of  the  "Agribusiness  Account- 
ability Project,"^ a  nonprofit 
[research  group  with  headquar- 
ters here. 

Task  force  director  Jim 
Hightower  said  several  suits  — 
one  against  Agriculture  Sec. 
Earl  L.  Butz  —  will  be  filed  to 
correct  what  he  said  was  the 
failure,  of  the  "land-grant  col- 
lege complex"  to  serve  the  pub- 
lic in  general  and  rural  Ameri- 
cans in  particular. 

Migrant  hearings 
At  the  same  time,  Sen.  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  III  (D-IU.)  an- 
nounced thai  a  migratory  la- 
bor  subcomiittee  which  he 
heads  will  hold  hearings  June 
19-20  on  the  role  of  land-grant 
colleges  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  farmers  and  farm  workers. 

Hightower  charged  that  "at 
a  time  when  rural  America 
desperately  needs  scientific 
and  intellectual  attention  to 
meet  real  problems,  the  land- 
grant  community  has  ducked 
behind  corporate  skirts.  .  .  . 
The  consumer  is  hailed  as  the 
greatest  beneficiary^  of  the 
land-grant  college  effort  but  in 


fact  consumer  interests  are 
considered  secondarily,  if  at 
all,  and  in  many  cases  the 
complex  works  directly  against 
the  consumer." 

Representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Assn.  of  State  Univer- 
sities and  Land  Grant  Colleges 
were  at  the  press  conference 
but  went  no  further  than  to  dis- 
tribute a  statement  saying  that 
"the  report  requires  careful 
study  and  it  intends  to  analyze 
its  contents  fully  before  re- 
sponding ...  in  detail." 

The  task  force  report  was 
entitled  "Hard  Tomatoes  — 
Hard  Times."  The  title  refers 
to  the  fact  that  land-grand  col- 
lege research  helped  perfect  a 
mechanical  tomato  picker  and 
then  developed  a  breed  of 
f  i  r  m-fleshed  tomatoes  that 
could  be  harvested  by  the  ma- 
chine without  damage. 
Agribusiness  projects 

The  study  marshaled  sta- 
tistics showing  a  preponderance 
of  scientific  research  effort  on 
projects  beneficial  to  agribusi- 
ness, such  as  "1,129  scientific 
man  years  on  improving  the 
biological  efficiency  of  crops, 
but  only  IS  on  improving  rural 
income;  68  (man  years)  on 
marketing-firm  and  system  ef- 
ficiency and  17  on  causes  and 
remedies  of  poverty  among 
rural  people." 

The  task  force  also  charged 
that  in  16  states  with  both 
white  and  black  land-grant  col- 
leges, 99.5.  per  cent  of  Agricul- 
ture Department  funding  in 
1971  went  to  the  white  schools 
and  only  >/2  of  1  per  cent  to  the  j 
black  schools. 


B 
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Charge  Universities 
Shun  Small  Farm 

By  George  Anthan 

(Of  The 'Register's  Washington  Bureau) 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
America's  land-grant  colleges, 
including  Iowa  State  University 
at  Ames,  were  charged  here 
Wednesday  with  abandoning  the 
rural  people  they  were  set  up 
to  help. 

The  charge  was  made  in  a 
308-page  report,  "Hard  To- 
matoes, Hard  Times,"  by  a 
group  called  the  Agribusiness 
Accountability  Project  (AAP). 

According  to  AAP's  report, 
the  land-grant  schools  have  ca- 
tered to  the  needs  of  large  agr- 
ibusiness firms,  of  corporate 
agriculture  and  of  large,  well- 
financed  farm  operations. 
"Ignored,  Abused" 

The  schools  have,  the  report 
concludes,  ignored  or  even 
abused  the  "vast  majority  of 
farmers,  farm  workers,  small 
town  businessmen  and  resi- 
dents, and  the  rural  poor.' 

It  was  the  colleges,  the  report 
states,  that  designed  and  pro- 
moted the  revolution  in  farm 
mechanization  that  reduced  th& 
need  for  farm  laborers  and 
eliminated  thousands  of  small 
farms. 


The  AAP  is  financed  through  i  place  of  air,  thus  contributing 
a  $68,000  grant  from  a  tounda-  to 'more  consumer  appeal.' " 


tion  associated  with  the  Field 
family  of  Chicago,  111.,  accord- 
ing to  James  Hightower,  proj- 
ect director. 

Hightower  said  nine  months 
of  research  on  the  report  in- 
cluded visits  to  the  campuses  of 
nine  land-grant  institutions,  in- 
cluding Iowa  State  University 
(ISU). 

The  project  report  is  criti- 
cal of  Iowa  State,  the  nation's 
first  land-grant  college,  on 
several  points,  particularly  on 
the  school's  development  and 
promotion  of  the  con- 
troversial feed  additive,  DES, 
used  to  stimulate  growth  in 
cattle.  There  has  been  some 
evidence  that  DES  can  cause 
cancer. 

The  AAP  said,  "DES  has 
added  some  $2.9  million  to  the 
treasury  of  ISU,  where  the 
drug  was  developed  (by  Dr 
Wise  Burroughs),  patented  ana 
promoted  —  all  with  tax  dol 
lars. 

"Eli  Lilly  and  Co.,  which  was 
exclusively  licensed  by  Iowa 
State  to  manufacture  and  sell 
the  drug,  has  enjoyed  profits  on 
some  $60  million  in  DES  sales 
to  date,"  said  the  report. 

The  report  states,  "DES  is  a 
dramatic  and  efficient  gadget 
for  fattening  steers  quickly,  but 
where  is  the  compensating  re- 
search to  insure  that  food  quali 
ty  is  not  lost?" 

Bacon  Color 

AAP  said  the  consumer  is  not 
just  studied  and  "sold"  bv 
land-grant  research  but  "he  is 
also  fooled."  The  study  notes 
that  "Iowa  State  is  conducting 
packaging  studies  which  in 
dicate  that  color  stays  bright 
longer  when  bacon  is  vacuum- 
packed  or  sealed  in  a  package 
containing    carbon    dioxide    in 


The  report  also  pokes  fun  a 
Cornell  University  for  a  re 
search  project  on  how  t 
squeeze  a  grapefruit  at  tb 
store.  The  AAP  quotes  the  Coi 
nell  study: 

"Should  you  squeeze  a 
product  firmly  or  softly  to 
determine  its  freshness,  such 
as  is  commonly  done  with 
bread  and  some  fruits?  By 
using  a  universal  testing  ma- 
chine, scientists  have  deter- 
mined  that  a  gentle  squeeze, 
o  r  more  scientifically,  a 
small  deformation  force,  is 
much  more  precise  in  com- 
paring .  textural  differences 
than  a  firm  squeeze  or  large 
deformation  force." 
In  the  same  vein,  the  repo: 
questions  a  disease-trackir 
plan  developed  by  Iowa  Stai 
hat  involves  tagging  new-boi 
rigs  with  .the  owner's  Social  S 
curity  number.  However,  th 
plan  has  been  regarded  t 
farm  experts  as  highly  signii 
cant. 

The  report  chides  Iowa  Sta 
for  using  faculty  members  J 
"agribusiness  tutors." 

It  cites  such  short  courses  i 
"Iowa  Seed  Dealers  Fie 
Day,"  "Turkey  Processoi 
Seminar,  "Iowa  Fertilizer  ai 
Agricultural  Chemical  Deale 
Conference,"  "Organization 
Behavior  for  Executives,"  "F 
ture  for  Frozen  Foods  Confe 
ence,"  and  "Cattle  Feede 
Day." 

Parks  Comment 
Iowa  State  officials  said  th< 
would    withhold    comment    < 
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responsibility  for  the  farm  la- 
borer who  is  put  out  of  work- 
by  the  machine." 
jcific  points  in  the  report  un-      It   continues,    'The    complex 
they  have  studied  it.  I  has    been    available    day    and 

3ut  ISU  President  W.  Robert  night  to  help  nonfarming  corpo- 
irks  said.  "According  to  the  rations  develop  schemes  of  ver- 
itents  of  the  press  announce-  tical  integration,  while  offering 
:nt.  I  would  say  that  the  re-  '  independent,  family  farmers 
rt  has  drawn  some  extremely  Ilttle  more  comfort  than  'adapt 
estionable  conclusions  on  the  or  ^e-' 
sis  of  a  superficial  and  high-  "Tne  complex  has  tampered 
selective  survev  not  worthy  Wlth  the  gene  structure  of  to- 
being  described  as  a  re-  matoes,  strawberries,  aspar- 
arch  study."  \B^US   and  otner  f°ods   to  Pre- 

Marvin  A."  Anderson,  Iowa  pare  them  for  the  steel  grasp  of 
ite  dean  of  extension,  said.  the  mechanical  harvesters,  but 
"he  land-grant  colleges,  and  Jt  has  sat  stl11  wnile  the  Ameri- 


rticularly  the  experiment  sta- 
ns  and  extensions   services. 


ort,  Senator  Adlai  Stevenson 
[I  (Dem.,  111.)  announced 
lat  his  Senate  subcommittee 
n  migratory  labor  would 
)en  hearings  June  19  to  de- 
rmine  if  "land-grant  ,001- 
iges  are  fulfilling  the  need 
f  rural  America." 


can  food  supply  has  been  liber- 
ally   laced    with    carcinogenic  i 
ve  always   operated   in   full  substances. 
»w  of  the  public  eye  and  have '     "Like  the  farm  worker,   the, 
licomed     responsible     public  average  farmer  is  not  invited 

p'^"  .  m     .  r  tu       •     into  the  land-grant  laboratories 

Following  release  of  the  re-    to    help    ^    mechanizatlon 

j  research.  If  he  were,  that  re- ' 
I  search  'package'  would  include 
j  machines  useful  on  smaller 
I  acreages,  it  would  include  as- 
i  sistance  to  develop  co-operative 
ownership  systems,  it  would  in- 
|  plude  a  heavy  emphasis  on  new 

B  colleges  were  established '  Credit  s.chemes  and  *  would  in" 

\l ffwJ  ITfl  «d      i    -  clude    a    sPecial    extension    to 
th  federal  help  as  ."Peoples   _M.„i    r,  „  ,  A„       .     t    ., 
h~»i~»  a5„L»  «~s«Lin.  sPread    knowledge    about    the 


lversities '  aimed  specifically 
and 


the  needs  of  farmers   and  Purfcha*e,    operation    and 
iral  societv.  maintenance  of  machinery." 

The  report  states:  "The  land       Following    the    release    of 
ant  complex  has  been  eager  j  "Hard    Tomatoes,     Hard 

work  with  farm  machinery  Times,"  the  National  Associ- 
anufacturers  and  with  well-  ation  of  State  Universities 
ipitalized  farming   operations    and  Land-Grant  Colleges  is- 

mechanize  all  agricultural  sued  a  statement  saying  the 
bor,  but  it  has  accented  no   group  will   "co-operate   with 


any  efforts  designed  to  help 

its  membership  better  serye 

the  public." 

The  association  noted  that 
''great  agricultural  achieve- 
ments are  not  accomplished 
without  some  side  effec  ar.d 
the  accusation  that  th» 
grant  colfeges  and  uni\ 
have  been  taken  over 
great  food  conglor.^erai 
have  driven  the  little 
out  of  business  tends  t 
look  the  dazzling  array  ( 
dant  foods  this  co-operat 
rn^de  available." 

The  project's  report  cr 
also,  that  policies  of  th 
grant  schools  and  of  t! 
Department  of  Agr 
(USDA)  have  resulted  i; 
farms  becoming  incrc 
vnprofitable. 

-  Mass  Migration 
This,  according  to  the 
has  led  to  a  ma-s  m 
from  the  rural  areas  i 
cities,  and  it  calls  tods 
ban  problems  "a  cons; 
of  failure  in  .rural  Ameri 

•  The  Agribusiness  A 
ability  Project  repert  cc 
by  stating,  "There  is  i 
inevitable  about  the  gn 
agribusiness  in  rural  A 
While  this  country  enj 
abundance  of  relatively 
food,  it  is  not  more  fc 
cheaper  food  and  rerta: 
better  food  than  that  wh 
be  produced  by  a  sys 
family  agriculture.'' 
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Raking  Over  Ag  Colleges 


The  Agribusiness  Accountability  Proj- 
ect, a  nonprofit  research  organization 
financed  mainly  by  the  Field  Founda- 
tion, accuses  the  Land  Grant  agricul- 
tural colleges  of  favoring  well-to-do 
commercial  farm  families  and  neglect- 
ing the  poor  in  rural  areas.  This  will  not 
be  received  by  people  in  such  areas  as  a 
startling  revelation. 

A  task  force  of  the  project  has  pub- 
lished a  preliminary  report  called  "Hard 
Tomatoes  and  Hard  Times;  the  Failure 
of  the  Land  Grant  College  Complex." 
"Hard  tomatoes"  refers  to  the  plant 
breeding  work  done  by  several  state 
agricultural  experiment  stations  to  de- 
velop tomatoes  hard  enough  to  survive 
the  grip  of  mechanical  fingers  and  is 
symbolic  of  farm  technology  devel- 
opment. The  Land  Grant  College  Com- 
plex means  the  state  agricultural  col- 
leges with  their  extension  services  and 
experiment  stations  and  their  close  ties 
to  the' federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  theme  of  this  report  is  that  the 
"complex"  has  devoted  its  major  efforts 
to  helping  the  biggest  and  wealthiest 
farmers  and  the  farm  supply,  process- 
ing and  distribution  business  firms 
("agribusiness").  The  report  charges 
that  the  ag  colleges  have  accepted  little 
responsibility  for  the  small  farmer  or 
the  hired  workers  displaced  by  the  ma- 
chines. It  says  the  colleges  have  wan- 
dered a  long  way  from  their  historic 
missions  to  serve  rural  people  and  con- 
sumers. 

That  is  all  true.  The  so-called 
"people's  colleges"  for  years  have 
served  the  "better  people"  best,  but  it's 
not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  colleges. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  report  is 
sound  and  beyond  dispute.  Jim  High- 
tower,  who  wrote  the  report,  and  his 
task  force  have  the  facts,  mostly  in 
official  reports  of  the  colleges  and  of 
USDA.  Research  groups  of  the  colleges 
and  USDA  themselves  have  made  the 
same  criticism  of  the  priorities  in  re- 
search and  extension. 

The  only  difference  in  the  Hightower 
report  is  a  more  accusatory  tone,  as 
though  the    Land    Grant  college-USDA 

>'•:«     -t-   ".     »o    h'.i«vi   fop 


the  national  failure  to  treat  the  people 
of  rural  America  equally.  Behind  the 
establishment,  however,  are  the  political 
forces  which  decide  how  large  the  ap- 
propriations will  be  and  how  the  money 
will  be  spent.  Hightower  doesn't  say 
much  about  that. 

It  is  the  Southern  conservative  domi- 
'  nation  of  congressional  agriculture  com- 
mittees that  decides  many  of  these  ques- 
tions. Old  Guard  southerners  have  had 
extraordinary  influence  in  keeping  the 
Negro  Land  Grant  colleges  in  a  second- 
or  third-class  position,  in  barring  studies 
of  social  questions  in  the  South,  in  tun- 
neling out  large  sums  for  research  on 
commercial  farm  problems,  etc. 

In  addition,  the  major  farm  organiza- 
tions have  been  strong  supporters  for 
commercial  farming  research  and  ag- 
ribusiness research.  Only  the  Farmers 
Union  has  shown  much  interest  in  the 
poor  and  in  social  research  on  rural 
problems. 

•    •    * 

In  short,  the  Land  Grant  colleges  are 
creatures  of  the  system  which  governs 
farm  policy  in  both  political  parties. 
College  presidents,  deans  and  directors 
soon  learn  where  their  support  lies  and 
what  they  must  do  to  keep  the  funds 
rolling  in.  They  can  rationalize  that  they 
couldn't  do  any  research  on  poverty  in 
agriculture  if  they  didn't  give  the  big 
farmers  what  they  want  on  better  meth- 
ods of  fertilization. 

Hightower  fails  to  examine  in  depth 
the  great  gains  to  American  consumers 
from  the  agricultural  revolution.  He 
seems  to  think  that  the  consumer  has 
not  benefited  and  may  have  lost  (in  food 
quality).  But  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence shows  that  the  agricultural  re- 
search, and  education  movement  in 
America  has  lowered  food  costs  substan- 
tially and  improyed  quality  of  food. 

It  is  the  farmer  himself,  especially  the 
small  farmer,  and  the  people  in  farming 
areas  who  have  been  bypassed  in  the 
technological  revolution  who  have  paid 
the  cost. 

The  agricultural  establishment  should 
be  held  accountable  for  this  failure  — 
but  so  should  the  rest   of   American 
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THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  LAND  GRANT  COLLEGE  COMPLEX 

The  land  grant  college  complex  has  been  the  father  of  a  protracted,  violent,  and  continuing 
social  and  economic  revolution  in  the  American  countryside.    This  public  complex  has  put  its  dollars 
and  energies  to  the  service  of  scientific  and  business  efficiency,  for  the  advantage  and  profit  of  large- 
corporations.    Ignored  directly,  or  abused,  are  the  vast  majority  of  farmers,  farm  workers,  small  town 
businessmen  and  residents,  and  the  rural  poor.    The  achievements  of  the  land  grant  college  complex 
are  enormous.    But  strict  economic  efficiency  is  the  goal,  not  people.    Research  priorities  are  distorted. 
For  example,  62  times  as  much  research  was  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  biological  efficiencv 
of  crops,  as  on  improving  rural  income.    Twenty-eight  times  as  much  research  was  devoted  to  orna- 
mentals, turf  and  trees,  as  for  rural  housing.    In  all,  less  than  l/20th  of  the  research  conducted  in  1969 
was  "people  oriented." 

Mechanization  creates  the  need  to  improve  on  nature's  design.    Having  built  machines,  research 
teams  found  it  necessary  to  build  a  tomato  that  is  hard  enough  to  survive  the  grip  of  mechanical  "firi"(Tj.'" 
Apple  trees  were  restructured  so  the  apples  have  less  distance  to  fall  to  the  mechanical  catcher.    If  vege- 
tation resists  restructuring,  scientists  reach  for  chemicals.    Chemicals  can  coordinate  ripening  for  "once 
over"  mechanical  harvesting,  and  loosen  the  fruit,  too. 

The  largest-scale  growers,  the  farm  machinery  and  chemical  companies,  and  the  processors  are 
the  primary  beneficiaries  of  such  research.  Big  business  interests  participate  directly  in  planning,  research 
and  development.  Their  interests  are  designed  into  the  product.  No  one  else  is  consulted.  The  whole 
system  has  a  certain  logic.  Large-scale  farming  operations,  many  of  them  major  corporate  farms,  hire 
most  of  the  farm  labor.  They  have  the  land  and  size  to  warrant  substantial  investments  in  machinerv. 
Thus,  they  have  both  the  economic  incentive  and  the  resources  to  mechanize.  Farm  workers  were  its 
earliest  victims.    Independent  family  farmers  have  also  been  victimized.    Mechanization  is  the  key  element 

in  the  cycle  of  bigness enough  capital  to  buy  machinery,  to  handle  more  acreage,  to  produce  greater 

volume,  for  more  profits,  to  buy  more  machinery,  more  acreage,  etc.    Mechanization  has  not  been 
pressed  by  the  land  grant  complex  as  an  alternative,  but  as  an  imperative. 

The  land  grant  complex  often  works  directly  against  the  consumer.    He  is  studied  and  "sold"  on 
products  he  neither  wants  or  needs.    He  is  also  fooled.    Food  cosmetics  are  studied  to  make  the  consumer 
"think"  the  food  is  good.    Chickens  are  fed  xanthophyll  to  give  their  skin  "a  pleasing  yellow  tinge." 
Spray-on  coatings  enhance  the  appearance  of  apples,  peaches,  citrus,  and  tomatoes.    Some  research  varies 
from  meaningless  to  absurd  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view.    Mississippi  State  University  researchers 
discovered  "that  families  in  poverty  are  not  of  a  single,  homogeneous  type."    Another  MSU  conclusion 
was  that  "the  better  educated  young  individuals  are  able  to  recognize  and  take  advantage  of  economic 
opportunities  attainable  through  migration."    Auburn  and  Penn  State  studied  "heat-retaining  properties" 
of  Astroturf.    Cornell  is  trying  to  determine  how  hard  to  squeeze  a  grapefruit  in  the  supermarket. 

Land  grant  research  policy  is  the  product  of  a  closed  community — inbred,  even  incestuous. 
The  only  outsiders  who  can  get  in  are  corporate  executives.    They  get  in  through  the  grant  system. 
There  is  no  system  of  public  disclosure,  though  most  of  the  money  used  is  public  money.    Reports  of 
research  projects,  money  spent,  sources  of  money,  and  project  continuity  are  deficient. 

The  land  grant  colleges  must  get  out  of  the  corporate  board  rooms.    They  must  get  the  corporate 
interests  out  of  their  labs.    They  must  draw  back  and  reassess  their  preoccupation  with  mechanical. 
genetical,  and  chemical  gadgetry.    The  complex  must  again  become  the  people's  university.    It  must  be 
redirected  to  focus  the  preponderance  of  its  resources  on  the  full  development  of  the  rural  potential. 

(Editor's  note:    The  foregoing  summary  is  based  on  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,"  a  report  of 
the  Task  Force  on  the  Land  Grant  College  Complex  by  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project, 
lOOf)  Wisconsin  Ave.,  NW.  Washington.  D.  C.    The  cost  is  S3  postpaid    A  23-page  summary  is  available 
for  $1.) 


< 
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Land  Grant  Schools  Accused  of 
Favoring  Corporate  Agriculture 


BY  NICK  KOTZ 

exclusive  to  Tht  Times  from 
•     tha  Washington   Post 

WASHINGTON  —  The 
nation's  tax-  supported 
land  grant  universities 
have  served  large  agricul- 
tural businesses  while  ne- 
glecting the  needs  of  con- 
sumers, family  farmers, 
farm  workers  and  rural 
America,  a  report  charged 
Wednesday. 

The  land  grant  complex 
— composed  of  colleges  of, 
a  g  r  iculture,  agriculture 
experiment  stations  and 
state  extension  services — 
was  charged  with  spend- 
ing almost  $1  billion  in  tax 
dollars  annually,  "almost 
solely  for  efforts  that  have  • 
worked  to  the  advantage 
and  profit  of  large  corpor- 
ations involved  in  agricul- 
ture." 

The  308-page  report  was 
made  by  the  Agribusiness 
Accountability  Project,  a 
nonprofit  research  project 
financed  principally  by 
the  Field  Foundation. 

Jim  Hightower,  the 
project  director,  said  that 
his  group  soon  would  file 
.lawsuits  against,  various 
land  grant  universities  to 
require  them  to  stop  serv- 
ing special  corporate  in-, 
terests  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  interest. 


The  report  asserts  that: 
—The  land  grant  com- 
plex has  stimulated  an  ag- 
ricultural scientific  revolu- 
tion that  chaged  the  face 
of  rural  America  without 
devoting  any  attention  to 
the  needs  of  farmers,  farm 
workers,  consumers  and 
rural  communities  that 
have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  that  change.. 
Even  though  the  revolu- 

•  tion  in  -  agriculture  has 
enormously  increased  pro- 
duction, the  gains  in 
"strict  economic  efficien- 
cy" have  been  often  offset 
by  harm  to  people. 

—Of  6,000  man-years  of 
r  e  s  e  arch  conducted  at 
goA  :rnment-financed  agri- 
.ltural  research  stations 
in  1969,  only  289  hours 
were  devoted  to  the  "needs 
of  rural  people  and  their 
communities. 

— University  research  in 
cooperation  with  food  cor- 
porations often  has  pro- 
duced less  desirable  food 
for  consumers  such  as 
"hard  tomatoes,"  which 
were   developed   to   with- 

-stand  machine  picking,  or 
has  produced  harmful 
foods,  auch  as  cattle  fat- 
tened with  possible  dis- 
ease -  producing  chemi- 
cals. 


— The  important  adviso- 
ry committees  appointed" 
by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  supervise  re- 
search have  seldom  had 
representation  from  "the 
rural  nonfarmer,  the  small 
farmer,  the  leaders  of  rural 
communities  and  the  con- 
sumer." 

— Land  grant  colleges 
and  their  officials  are  guil- 
ty of  numerous  conflicts  - 
of  interest  in  their  rela- 
tionships with  agribusi- 
ness. 

-—The  Agriculture  Dei, 
partment's  extension  ser- 
vice has  helped  market  ag- 
ribusiness products,  while 
failing  to  implement  -i 
1955  law  relating  to  spe- 
_  cial  needs  of  rural  people 
-  and  communities.  • 

—Black  land  grant  col- 
leges, created  by  an  189" 
law  in  10  £duthrrn  an«; 
border  stated  receive  lea 
than  1%  of  Agriculture 
Department  funds  allocat 
ed  to  land  grants  and  ag 
riculturar  resea  rch  ir 
those  states, 

— Land  grant  college 
are  not"  required  to  makf 
adequate  public  recount 
ing  of  their  activities,  par- 
ticularly' those  conducted 
irr -partnership  with  agri- 
business corporations. 
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Colleges  Slight  Small  Farmers,  Report 
Charges 


By  PHILIP  W.  SEMAS 

Washington 
The  nation's  land-grant  colleges  were  ac- 
cused last  week  of  working  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  giant  agricultural  corporations  and 
against  the  interests  of  small  farmers,  farm 
workers,  and  consumers. 

The  accusations  were  made  in  Hard 
Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,  a  detailed,  308-page 
report  prepared  by  the  Agribusiness  Account- 
ability Project,  a  non-profit,  tax-exempt,  public- 
interest  research  group  financed  by  a  $68,000 
grant  from  the  Marshall  Field  Foundation. 
The  project  is  staffed  primarily  by  young 
lawyers  and  journalists. 

'Sidekick  of  Industrialized  Elite' 

"Although  the  land-grant  college  complex 
was  created   to   be   the  people's   university,   to 


reach  out  to  serve  the  various  needs  of  a 
broad  rural  constituency,  the  system  has,  in 
fact,  become  the  sidekick  and  frequent  servant 
of  agriculture's  industrialized  elite,"  the  report 
charged.  It  said: 

"The  complex  has  been  eager  to  mechanize 
all  agricultural  labor,  but  it  has  accepted  no 
responsibility  for  the  farm  laborer  who  is  put 
out  of  work  by  the  machine. 

"It  has  worked  hand-in-hand  with  seed  com- 
panies to  develop  high-yield  seed  strains,  but  it 
has  not  noticed  that  rural  America  is  yield- 
ing up  practically  all  of  its  young  people. 

"It  has  tampered  with  the  gene  structure  of 
tomatoes,  strawberries,  asparagus,  and  other 
foods  to  prepare  them  for  the  steel  grip  of 
the  mechanical  harvesters,  but  it  has  sat  still 
while  the  American  food  supply  has  been 
Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  1 


"ontinued  from  Page  1 

iberally  laced  with  carcinogenic  sub- 

tances." 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  As- 
ociation  of  State  Universities  and 
-and-Grant  Colleges  said  these  accu- 
ations  "overlook  the  dazzling  array 
if  abundant  goods  this  cooperation 
las  made  available." 

The  spokesman  said  the  association 
vould  not  make  a  detailed  response 
mtil  it  had  time  to  study  the  report. 

The  day  the  report  was  issued,  Sen. 
\dlai  E.  Stevenson  in  (D-Ill.)  an- 
lounced  that  his  Subcommittee  on 
Migratory  Labor  would  hold  hearings 
une  19  and  20  on  the  role  of  the 
and-grant  colleges  in  meeting  the 
leeds  of  farmers  and  workers. 

The  report  charged  that  "land-grant 
"esearchers  are  preoccupied  with 
nachinery.  chemicals,  s>  stems,  and 
Mher  gadgetry  designed  to  assist 
igribusiness  and  to  eliminate  the 
-mman  element  from   farming." 

Using  figures  and  research  classifi- 
:ations  developed  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  report  said 
chat  during  1969  only  289  scientific 
man-years  were  devoted  to  "people- 
oriented"'  agricultural  research  out  of 
a  total  research  effort  of  5,956  man- 
years 

For  example,  the  report  said,  agri- 
cultural   researchers    devoted     1,129 


man-years  to  improving  the  "biolog- 
ical effectiveness  of  crops"  and  only 
19  to  improving  rural  income. 

Much  of  the  "people-oriented"  re- 
search that  does  go  on  "is  not  for 
people  at  all;  it  is  for  agribusiness," 
the  report  added.  For  example,  "the 
major  share  of  rural  housing  research 
was  not  directed  to  those  who  live  in 
[the  housing],  but  to  those  who  profit 
from  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  houses." 

Said  to  Hurt  Consumer 

The   report  also  charged: 

►  That  land-grant  colleges  have 
worked  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  consumer  by  developing  and  en- 
couraging the  use  of  potentially  harm- 
ful chemicals,  such  as  des,  a  growth 
hormone  for  cattle  developed  at  Iowa 
State  University. 

►  That  land-grant  colleges  have 
developed  marketing  techniques  de- 
signed to  "fool"  the  consumer,  such 
as  a  Kansas  State  University  study  of 
how  to  make  apples  more  appealing 
by  using  lights  and  mirrors  in  super- 
markets. 

►  That  "land-grant  policy  is  the 
product  of  a  closed  community"  of 
government  and  university  administra- 
tors and  researchers. 

►  That  Congress  has  failed  to  mon- 
itor the  spending  of  land-grant  funds 


and  that  appropriations  hearings  have 
provided  little  opportunity  for  critics 
of  agricultural  research  to  be  heard. 

►  That  an  interlocking  directorate 
exists  between  agribusiness  and  the 
land-grant  colleges,  with  business 
leaders  sitting  on  university  governing 
boards  and  professors  of  agriculture 
sitting  on  corporate  boards. 

►  That  corporations  have  been  fi- 
nancing university  research  on  their 
particular  problems  by  funneling 
money  through  special  foundations  >-et 
up  by  at  least  23  of  the  land-grant 
colleges. 

►  That  the  black  land-grant  col- 
leges received  only  0.5  per  cent  of 
the  land-grant  money  allotted  to  the 
16  states  that   have  such   institutions. 

►  That  land-grant  colleges  do  not 
reveal  full  information  on  their  re- 
search. 

The  report  called  for  a  "full-scale 
public  inquiry  into  the  land-grant 
college  complex"  by  a  Congressional 
committee,  re-opening  of  the  Con- 
gressional hearings  on  the  1972-73 
agricultural  research  budget,  legisla- 
tion prohibiting  land-grant  college 
officials  from  receiving  funds  from 
agribusinesses,  legislation  preventing  a 
corporation  from  giving  money  to  a 
college  for  research  to  benefit  that 
corporation,  and  "full  public  disclo- 
sure of  land-grant  college  activities." 
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Land-Grant  Colleges  Come 
Under  Fire  From  Study  Group 


By  KAREN  ELLIOTT 
Washington  Bureau 

WASHINGTON  -  Tax-sup- 
ported land-grant  colleges 
are  subsidizing  major  agri- 
business to  the  tune  of  $750 
million  a  year  according  to  a 
study  released  this  week. 

The  study,  prepared  by  an 
independent  consumer  group 
called  Agribusiness  Account- 
ability Project,  was  labeled 
false  and  misleading  by  Hen- 
ry Fortman  of  Penn  State 
University,  coordinator  of 
Extension  Services  for  land- 
grant  colleges  in  a  14-state 
area, 

The  300-page  report  enti- 
tled Hard  Tomatoes  and 
Hard  Times  charges  that 
land-grant  colleges,  including 
Texas  A&M  and  Prairie 
View  A&M  have  spent  tax- 
payers money  on  research  to 
help  agribusiness  while  small 
farmers  leave  their  farms  at 
the  rate  of  800,000  a  year. 

"Tax  dollars  buy  new  tink- 
er toys  for  agribusiness,  mis- 
ery for  migants,  death  for 
rural  America  and  more  tax- 
es for  urban  America.  All  in 
the  name  of  efficiency,"  Jim 
Hightower,  project  director, 
told  a  news  conference. 

Hightower,  29,  of  Denison, 
directed  the  6-month  study  of 
one  of  the  nation's  oldest  col- 
lege systems.  The  land  grant 
colleges  were  established  un- 
der the  Morril  Land  Grant 
1  Acts  of  1862  and  1890.  The 
Hatch  Act  of  1887  created 
state  agricultural  experiment 


stations  and  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  of  1914  created  ihe  Ex- 
tension Service,  the  third 
component  of  the  complex. 

Hightower's  study  fo- 
cused on  nine  major  land 
grant  colleges  including  Tex- 
as A&M  at  College  Station, 
but  it  also  examined  in  detail 
state  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  Extension  Serv- 
ices. 

The  Extension  Services 
alone  account  for  $331  mil- 
lion expenditures  annually. 
One  third  of  the  services' 
manhours  and  nearly  one 
fourth  of  its  budget  goes  to 
the  4-H  clubs  across  the 
country. 

Hightower  called  for  a 
full-scale  inquiry  into  the 
way  tax  dollars  are  spent 
and  said  the  task  force  is 
contemplating  legal  action 
against  the  land- grant  col- 
lege complex.  He  did  not  say 
which  colleges  or  what  proj- 
ects. 

However,  Hightower  indi- 
cated that  action  will  be  tak- 
en to  insure  that  black  land 
grant  colleges  established  in 
1890  get  their  fair  share  of 
funds.  In  1971  99.5  per  cent  of 
the  $76.8  million  in  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  funds 
allocated  to  the  16  states  with 
black  land  grant  colleges 
went  to  white  colleges  and  .5 
per  cent  to  black  land  grant 
colleges.  For  example,  Texas 
while  Prairie  View  A&M  re- 
ceived $21,991. 


"Land  grant  colleges  todaji 
have  wandered  a  long  waj 
from  their  historic  mission  in 
the  laws  that  created  them  tt 
serve  rural  people,"  High 
tower  said. 

According  to  the  report  91 
to  95  per  cent  of  Texai 
A&M's  graduates  who  plai 
an  agricultural-related  ca 
reer  go  into  agribusines; 
with  the  remainder  choosinj 
production  agriculture. 

"We  don't  teach  Cottoi 
Pickin'  102  anymore,"  the  re 
port  quotes  Dr.  Ty  Timm 
director  of  A&M's  agricul 
tural  research  A&M  hai 
grees  in  agriculture,  agri 
'  business  management  an< 
agri-banking. 

The  report  credits  agricu 
tural  research  with  Increase 
production  that  now  permil 
each  farmer  to  feed  45  othe 
persons  instead  of  the  11  i 
could  feed  in  1940.  But  it  als 
pokes  fun  at  some  of  the  r< 
search  projects  and  charge 
that  most  of  the  projects  ai 
designed  to  help  big  agricv 
tural  businesses. 

The  Senate  subcommittf 
on  migratory  labor  will  ho! 
hearings  June  19  and  20  c 
the  role  of  land  grant  cc 
leges  in  meeting  the  needs 
farmers  and  farm  workers. 
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Report:  Ag  Schools  Ignoring 
^ural  Folk 


Washington  (UPI)  -  Land- 
rant  colleges  Wednesday  were 
xused  of  abandoning  their 
istoric  mission  to  serve  rural 
ilk  and  consumers,  and  of 
orking  instead  almost  solely 
f  the  profit  of  big  corporations 

agriculture. 

In  a  preliminary  report,  the 
ask  Force  on  the  Land-Grant 
allege  Complex,  an  arm  of  the 
»ribusiness  Accountability 
roject  (AAP),  said:  "  7\  .  . 
le  tax  paid,  land-grant  corn- 
ex  has  come  to  serve  an  elite 
private,  corporate  interests  in 
ral  America,  while  ignoring 
ose  who  have  the  most  urgem 
seds  and  the  most  legitimate 
aims  for  assistance." 
Funded  by  the  Field  Founda- 
[)n,  AAP  is  an  independent, 
onpartisan,  nonprofit 
ganization  that  is  sponsored 
the  Center  for  Community 
hange  and  the  Project  on  Cor- 
rate  Responsibility. 
Ilie  report  focuses  on  these 
hoois:  University  of  CaUfor- 
a,  Cornell  University, 
liversity  of  Florida,  Iowa 
ate  University  University  of 
aryland,  Michigan  State 
diversity,  North  Carolina  State 
niversity,  Purdue  University 
id  Texas  A&M. 

Complex 

The  report  defined  the  corn- 
ex  as  including  colleges  of 
'riculture,  agricultural  ex- 
eriment  stations  and  state  ex- 
nsion  services. 

"Rural  people,  including  the 
ast  majority  of  farmers,  farm 


workers,  small  town 
businessmen  and  residents, 
and  the  rural  poor,  either  are 
ignored  or  directly  abused  by 
the  land-grant  effort,"  it  said. 

It  said  the  complex  helped 
farm  machinery  manufacturers 
and  large,"  well-financed  farm 
operators  mechanize  agri- 
cultural labor. 

But  it  said  there  was  no 
thought  for  the  farm  laborer  put 
out  of  work  by  machine,  and 
little  or  no  comfort  for  the  in- 
dependent family  farmer 
beyond  the  advice,  "Adapt  or 
die." 

Hours  were  spent  creating 
water  systems  for  fruit  and 
vegetable  processors  and  can- 
ners,  the  report  said,  but  20,000 
rural  communities  have  no 
central  water  systems. 
'Distorted'  Priorities' 

The  complex  was  accused  of 
tampering  with  -{he  gene  struc- 
ture of  foods  to  prepare  them 
1or  "the  steel  grasp  of 
mechanical  harvesters,"  but  of 
doing  nothing  when  the  nation's 
food  supply  was  laced  with 
cancer-promoting  substances. 

The  task  force  listed  some 
"distorted  research  priorities.:" 

—The  1,129  scientific  man- 

.  years  (SMY)  on  improving  the 

biological  efficiency  of  crops, 

©nly    18    SMY    to    improve 

rural  income. 

—842  SMY  to  controlinsects, 
diseases,  and  weeds  in  crops, 
only  95  SMY  to  insure  food 
products  free  from  toxic. resi- 
dues from  agricultural 
sources. 


—200  SMY  on  horticultural 
production  for  natural  beauty, 
only  7  SMY  for  rural  housing. 
-^88  SMY  to  improve 
management  systems  for 
livestock  and  poultry  produc- 
tion, only  45  SMY  to  improve 
rural  .institutions. 

—68  SMY  on  marketing  firm 

and  system  efficiency,  only  17 

SMY  on  causes  and  remedies 

of  rural  poverty. 

Recommendations     generally 

called  for  Congress   and   state 

legislatures  to   investigate  the 

land-grant    complex,     together 

with  a  federal  audit. 

Hearings  Asked 
Hearings  should  be  reopened 
immediately  by  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees 
on  the  1971-72  farm  research 
budget,  the  report  said,  and  thr 
secretary  of  agriculture  shoulc. 
make  sure  the  opinions  of 
"outside"  interests  are  heard 
from  in  research  planning. 

Jim  Hightower,  the  task 
force's  director,  said  legal  suit 
will  be  filed  against  Agriculture 
Secretary  Earl  Butz  "probably 
within  the  next  few  weeks," 
charging  Butz  with  non- 
compliance of  the  law  and 
failure  to  serve  its  intended 
beneficiaries. 

Sen.  Adlai  Stevenson,  D-Ill., 
chairman  of  the  Senate 
Migratory  Labor  subcommittee, 
scheduled  hearings  for  June  19- 
20  on  the  role  of  land-grant  col- 
leges in  meeting  the  needs  of 
farmers  and  farm  workers. 


L 
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FEEDSTUFFS,  June  5,  1972 


SENATE  HEARINGS  PLANNED 


Relationship  of  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
Agribusiness  Attacked 


Feedstuff*  Washington  Bureau 

WASHINGTON  —  In  their  efforts 
with  food  gadgetry,  in  their  work  for 
the  in-put  and  out-put  industries  and  in 
their  mechanization  research,  land 
grant  colleges  and  state  agricultural 
experiment  stations  exist  primarily  as 
tax-paid  clinics  for  agribusiness. 

This  is  the  basic  assertion  made  in  a 
report  on  the  failure  of  the  land  grant 
college  complex  issued  May  31  by  the 
Agribusiness  Accountability  Project, 
which  is  funded  by  a  $68,000  grant 
from  the  Field  Foundation.  The  project 
is  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Com- 
munity Change  and  the  Project  on 
Corporate  Responsibility. 

James  Hightower,'  author  of  the  re- 
port, said  that  Sen.  Adlai  Stevenson 
(D.,  111.)  will  hold  hearings  on  major 
findings  of  the  document  June  19-20  in 
the  Senate  migratory  labor  subcommit- 
tee which  he  heads. 

Hightower  maintained  that  the  land 
grant  complex  now  serves  only  one 
constituency:  corporate  agribusiness. 
"And  what's  good  for  Purina  isn't  nec- 
essarily what's  good  for  the  country," 
he  added. 

Commehting  on  the  report,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State. Universities 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges  issued  the 
following  statement:  "Great  agricultural 
achievements  are  not  accomplished 
without  some  side-effects  and  the  accu- 
sation that  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
great  food  conglomerates  and  have 
driven  the  little  farmer  out  of  business 
tends  to  overlook  the  dazzling  array  of 
abundant  foods  this  cooperation  has 
made  available." 

The  task  force  called  for  a  full-scale 
public  inquiry  into  the  land  grant  col- 
lege complex.  Congress  should  immedi- 
ately initiate  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  impact  of  the  land  grant  effort, 
into  the  relationships  between  agribusi- 
ness and  the  land  grant  community, 
into  the  policy-making  apparatus,  into 
disclosure  requirements  and  into  all 
other  aspects  of  the  complex,  it  was 
asserted. 

Also  recommended  was  that  the 
Congressional  Agricultural  Appropria- 
tions Committees  re-open  this  year's 
hearing  on  agricultural  research  budgets 
to  take  a  detailed  look  at  the  exact 
nature  of  the  land  grant  research  now 
underway  and  proposed  for  the  next 
year  and  to  invite  witnesses  to  testify 
who  "now  stand  outside  the  land  grant- 
agribusiness  community." 


The  secretary  of  agriculture  was 
called  on  to  restructure  the  national 
advisory  and  policy-making  apparatus 
so  that  there  is  broadened  in-put  for 
research  planning.  The  task  force  also 
suggested  that  the  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, in  cooperation  with  the  land  grant 
community,  begin  public  negotiations 
with  "outside"  constituencies  to  develop 
and  promulgate  procedures  that  will 
allow  these  interests,  as  well  as  agri- 
business, to  initiate  research  requests 
and  otherwise  make  use  of  this  public 
resource.  All  research  requests  should 
come  through  these  channels  and 
should  be  public  information,  it  was 
said. 

End  Racial  Discrimination 

An  end  to  racial  discrimination  with- 
in the  land  grant  system  was  recom- 
mended: "Research  and  extension  mon- 
ey should  be  allocated  directly  to  the 
black  land  grant  colleges  on  the  same 
basis  as  it  is  allocated  to  the  white  col- 
leges." The  task  force  maintained  that 
federal  money  should  be  withheld  from 
any  state  land  grant  system  that  does 
not  plate  its  black  institution  on  an 
equal  fdoting  with  the  white  college.  It" 
was  further  declared  that  federal  money 
should  be  withheld  from  the  extension 
service  until  that  agency  complies  with 
the  civil  rights  legislation  of  the  U.S. 

The  task  force  sought  legislation  or 
regulations  which  would  prohibit  land 
grant  officials  and  other  personnel  from 
receiving  remuneration  in  conflict  of 
interest,  including  compensation  for 
service  on  corporate  boards,  retainers 
and  other  fees  for  agribusiness  consult- 
ations and  private  research  grants  to 
test  corporate  products.  According  to 
the  report,  corporations  should  be  pre- 
vented from  earmarking  contributions 
to  the  land  grant  complex  for  specific 
research  that  is  proprietary  in  nature. 
There  should  be  assurance,  Hightower 
contended,  that  land  grant  patenting 
practices  do  not  allow  private  gain 
from  public  expenditures  without  ade- 
quate, financial  compensation  to  the 
public.  Where  exclusive  licenses  are 
necessary,  an  open  bidding  system 
should  be  used. 

Also  requested  was  full  public  disclo- 
sure from  the  land  grant  complex.  Spe- 
cifically, it  was  asserted,  legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  require  an  annual 
report  from  each  land  grant  system. 
These  reports  would  be  detailed  and 
made  public. 


DES  and  Iowa  State 

During  the  press  conference  at  which 
the  report  was  released,  and  in  three 
and  a  half  pages  of  the  report,  High- 
tower referred  to  development  of  the 
feed  additive  diethylstilbestrol  (DES)  by 
Iowa  State  University. 

"DES  is  a  product  of  land  grant  cot 
lege  research,  and  its  wide  use  is  a 
product  of  land  grant  college  promo- 
tion," he  said,  adding  that  the  DES 
research  at  ISU  was  funded  by  state 
tax  dollars. 

"A  patent  on  DES  was  obtained  in 
1956  by  the  Iowa  State  Research  Foun- 
dation (ISRF).  ISRF  awarded  an  exclu 
sive  license  to  Eli  Lilly  Drug  Company 
to  manufacture  and  market  DES,  which 
it  does  under  the  registered  trademark 
Stilbosol.  There  was  no  competitive 
bidding  for  the  license.  The  foundation 
chose  Lilly  because  it  thought  thai 
company  'was  big  enough  to  do  the  job 
and  was  ethical.'  Under  the  terms  ol 
the  licensing  agreement,  ISU  receives  a 
5%  royalty  on  net  sales  of  DES  (85% 
of  that  royalty  on  net  sales  goes  to  the 
foundation,  while  the  other  15%  gtw 
to  the  inventor).  Since  1956,  DES  has 
produced  a  royalty  of  $2.9  million  foi 
ISU,  which  means  that  the  taxpayei 
has  helped  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.  to  sales  d 
$58  million." 

The  task  force  said  DES  is  extreme!) 
dangerous  to  consumers  because  then 
is  strong  clinical  evidence  that  the  druj 
is  carcinogenic  to  man. 

Hightower  claimed  that  land  gran 
scientists,  in  their  eagerness  to  servi 
agribusiness  and' to  promote  agricultur 
al  efficiency,  have  sacrificed  the  well 
being  of  the  consumer.  "DES  is  a  dra 
matic  and  efficient  gadget  for  fattenini 
steers  quickly,  but  where  is  the  com 
pensating  research  to  insure  that  focx 
quality  is  not  lost?  More  to  the  poinl 
where  is  the  research  to  assure  that  tl* 
consumer  literally  will  not  choke  on  th 
profits  of  agribusiness?  DES  is  ai 
example  of  land  grant  research  at  it 
worst  —  it  is  at  once  a  service  to  in 
dustry  and  a  disservice  to  consumers,' 
according  to  the  report. 

Hightower  was  sharply  critical  of  th 
contribution  land  grant  colleges  hav 
made  to  vertically-integrated  productioi 
of  such  commodities  as  broilers  am 
hogs. 

Copies  of  the  Hightower  repor 
"Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times"  ai 
available  at  $2.50  per  copy  from:  Agr 
business  Accountability  Project,  100 
Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washingtoi 
D.C.  20007.    # 
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THE  MIAMI  HERALD 


Sun.,  June  4,  1972 


Bard  Tomatoes:'  Indicator  of 
3ard  Times?' 


f  CHARLES  STAFFORD 
■ml  MeralS-St.  pen  Times  Wir« 
/ASHINGTON  —  The 
1  is  a  tomato,  a  new 
id  of  tomato  developed  by 
;archers  at  the  University 
Florida,  and  on  its  stem 
gs  a  308-page  report  criti- 
of  the  land-grant  college 
iplex. 

he  report  is  titled  "Hard     , 
natoes,  Hard  Times,"  and 

is  what  it  says  about  the 
1: 

The  University  of  Florida 
.  recently  has  developed  a 
r  fresh-market  tomato 
!  MH1)  for  machine  har- 
ting.  In  describing  the  | 
racteristics  that  'make 
i  tomato  so  desirable  for 
±ine  harvest,  the  univer- 
pointed  to  'the  thick 
Is,  firm  flesh,  and  free- 
i  from  cracks.'  It  may  be 
:tle  tough  for  the  consum- 
but  they  can't  please  ev- 
sne. 

The  MH1,  which  will 
linate  the  jobs  of  thou- 
ds  of  Florida  farm  work- 

who  now  hand-pick  to- 
toes  for  the  fresh  market, 
)  is  designed  to  be  har- 
ted  green  and  to  be  'ri- 
ied'  in  storage  by  applica- 
i  of  ethylene  gas  .  .  . 
ylene  turns  them  red,  but 
s  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
ishine  and  nature's  own 
)T." 

[HE  STUDY,  conducted 
the  Agribusiness  Account- 
lity  Project,  focused  on 
i  work  of  colleges  of  agri- 
ture.  Released  earlier  trus 

'Land-grant  researchers 
>  not  confront  this  ques- 
i  of  quality  impact, 
osing  instead  to  durell 
the  benefits  that  food 
ineering  offers  agribusu 
j." 

U  of  F  Report 

!llll!!!!l!!!!lll!!!ll!ll!i!lll!lll!!!!!!li!!!ltlll 


week,  it  concluded  that  "the 
tax-paid,  land-grant  complex 
has  come  to  serve  an  elite  of 
private,  corporate  interests 
in  rural  America,  while  ig- 
noring those  who  have  the 
most  urgent  needs  and  the 
most  legitimate  claims  for 
assistance." 

The  University  of  Florida 
was  one  of  the  universities 
closely  studied  by  the  pro- 
ject's task  force,  and  many  of 
the  situations  described  to 
back  up  its  conclusions  were 
Florida  situations. 

The  development  of  the 
MH1  was  offered  as  evidence 
that  "landgrant  researchers 
do  not  confront  this  question 
of  quality  impact,  choosing 
instead  to  dwell  on  the  bene- 
fits that  food  engineering  of- 
fers agribusiness."  The  MH1, 
according  to  the  study,  is  a 
boon  to  the  corporate  farm 
but  is  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  farm  laborer 
and  the  tax-paying  consumer. 

IN  THE  SOUTH,  the  report 
points  out,  land-grant  col- 
leges "were  white  bastions, 
and  even  after  the  Civil  War, 
blacks  were  barred  from  ad- 
mission both  by  custom  and 
by  law."  Black  colleges  of 
agriculture  were  created  in 
17  states. 

"The  black  colleges  have 
been  less  than  full  partners 
in  the  land-grant  experi- 
ence," the  report  said.  "It  is 
a  form  of  institutional  racism 
that  the  land-grant  commu- 
nity has  not  been  anxious  to 
discuss." 

As  late  as  fiscal  1971,  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  re- 
search money  distributed  by 
the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service  went  to  the 
black  colleges.  In  Florida,  for 
example,  the  University  of 
Florida    received    $1,205,759 


while  Florida  A&M  got  only 
$14,916. 

"Land-grant  college  re- 
search is  agribusiness  re- 
search," the  report  said. 
"Projects  are  designed  with 
agribusiness  interests  in 
mind,  frequently  with  agri- 
business participation. 
Whether  the  need  is  an  irri- 
gation system,  a  new-shaped 
tomato,  a  plan  for  vertical  in- 
tegration, a  chemical  solution 
for  processing  vegetables,  a 
new  food  product  or  an  elec- 
tronic checkout  system  for 
supermarkets,  land-grant  re- 
searchers stand  ready  and 
able  to  assist,  irrespective  of 
other  interests  in  rural  Amer- 
ica." 

CORPORATIONS  pay  for 
some  research,  but  not  much.. 
Roughly  S400.000  was  invest- 
ed by  private  industry  in  re- 
search at  Florida's  Institute 
of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences in  1970.  $227,158  by 
chemical,  drug  and  oil  com- 
panies. Many  such  grants  are 
given  for  testing  a  company's 
product.  Chemagro  Corp.,  for 
example,  gave  the  institute 
$500  to  test  Chemagro  7375, 
an  experimental  nematicide. 

The  Extension  Service, 
which  operates  out  of  the 
land-grant  schools  on  tax 
funds,  serves  as  a  salesman 
for  agribusiness,  the  report  1 
said. 

"In  Florida,"  it  said,  "the . 
Extension  Service  boasts  ofi 
its  salesmanship:  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  citrus  experi- 
ment station  and  industry  or- 
ganizations, the  Extension 
Service  began  a  crash  pro- 
gram in  1965  of  selling  chem- 
ical weed  control  to  produc- 
ers. In  the  four  years  from 
1965  to  1969,  grower  accep- 
tance of  herbicides  grew  rap  ■ 
idly  from  zero  acres  to 
350,000  acres  under  chemical 
weed    control    .  .  .    Grower 


meetings,  seminars  and  print- 
ec  materials  have  been  used 
to  promote  acceptance  of 
chemical  controls.'  " 

Florida  Extension  also 
"conducted  in-depth  audits 
of  both  marketing  and  man- 
agement firms  in  order  to  de- 
termine if  the  organizational 
structure  and  method  of 
;  decisions  adequately 
carries  out  the  over-all  objec- 
tives of  the  firm,"  the  report 
said. 

ON  THE  OTHER  hand,  the 
Extension  Service's  work 
with  the  rural  poor  in  Florida 
accounts  for  only  5.3  per 
cent  of  its  effort,  and  more 
than  half  of  this  is  spent  in 
the  nutrition  program. 

"In  Florida,"  the  report 
said,  "there  is  a  large  and 
growing  farm  worker  popula- 
tion. Their  needs  are  obvious. 
Yet,  according  to  the  Florida 
Cooperative  Extension  Ser- 
vice, 16  out  of  100,000  man- 
days  were  spent  in  1970  to 

help  migrants  —  an  alloca- 
tion of  0.016  per  cent  of  ES 
tame  in  Florida." 

"The  land-grant  colleges," 
the  report  concluded,  "must 
get  out  of  the  corporate 
board  rooms,  they  must  get 
the  corporate  interests  out  of 
their  labs,  and  they  must 
draw  back  and  reassess  their 
preoccupation  with  mechani- 
cal, genetical  and  chemical 
gadgetry.  The  complex  must, 
again,  become  the  people's 
university  —  it  must  be  redi- 
rected to  focus  the  prepon- 
derance of  its    resources  on 

the  full  development  of  the 
rural  potential,  helping  to 
make  the  American  country- 


side a  place  where  millions  of 
people  can  live  and  work  in 
peace." 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

HARD  TOMATOES,  HARD  TIMES 


June  1,  1972 


:     HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  1,  1972 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Agribusiness  Accountability  Project,  a 
public  interest  research  group  funded  by 
a  grant  from  the  Field  Foundation,  re- 
leased a  report  yesterday  entitled  "Hard 
Tomatoes,  Hard  Times:  The  Failure  of 
the  Land  Grant  College  Complex."  Based 
on  a  6-month  study  of  colleges  estab- 
lished throughout  the  United  States  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  Morrill  Acts  of 
1862  and  1890,  the  report  raises  signifi- 
cant questions  regarding  the  role  of  the 
"land-grant  college  complex"  in  our  so- 
ciety. According  to  its  author,  Jim  High- 
tower,  the  message  of  the  report  is  that : 

The  tax-paid  land  grant  complex  (consist- 
ing of  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations,  and  Extension 
Services)  has  come  to  serve  an  elite  of  pri- 
vate, corporate  interest  in  rural  America, 
while  ignoring  those  who  have  the  most  ur- 
gent needs  and  the  most  legitimate  claims 
for  assistance. 

Mr.  Hightower,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Susan 
DeMarco  and  a  task  force  of  researchers 
document  this  message  with  a  compre- 
hensive examination  of  research  policies 
and  activities  at  selected  universities, 
specifically  the  relationship  of  large  agri- 
business corporations  with  the  universi- 
ties. The  study  also  includes  an  examina- 
tion of  the  extension  services,  experiment 
stations,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  briefly,  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Each  Member  of  Congress  should  give 
careful  attention  to  this  study.  The  re- 
port cites  numerous  examples  to  illus- 
trate the  claim  that: 

Corporate  agriculture's  preoccupation  with 
scientific  and  business  efficiency  has  produced 
a  radical  restructuring  of  rural  America  that 
has  been  carried  into  urban  America.  There 
has  been  more  than  a  "green  revolution"  out 
there — in  the  last  thirty  years  there  literally 
has  been  a  social  and  economic  upheaval  in 
the  American  countryside.  .  .  . 

The  land  grant  college  complex  has  been 
the  scientific  and  intellectual  father  of  that 
revolution.  This  public  complex  has  put  its 
tax  dollars  .  .  .  into  efforts  that  have  worked 
to  the  advantage  and  profit  of  large  corpo- 
rations involved  in  agriculture. 

In  1969,  at  least  $475  million  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  was  appropriated  to  the  land- 
grant  college  system — $184  million  of 
which  was  Federal  tax  money.  We  owe  it 
to  the  taxpayers  we  represent  to  examine 
our  land-grant  colleges  to  insure  that  the 
money  is  properly  spent. 

The  issues  raised  by  the  report  extend 
beyond  the  accountability  for  expendi- 
ture of  public  moneys.  There  is  the  broad- 
er question  of  the  implementation  of  a 
rural  policy.  While  on  the  one  hand  we 
appropriate  millions  of  dollars  for  agri- 
cultural programs  designed  to  improve 
the  income  of  the  American  farmer,  we 
counteract  the  effectiveness  of  those  pro- 
grams: 

.  .  .  Rural  people,  Including  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  farmers,  farm  workers,  small  town 
businessmen  and  residents  and  ■  the  rural 
poor,  either  are  Ignored  or  directly  abused  by 
the  land  grant  effort.  Each  year  about  a  mil- 
lion of  these  people  pour  out  of  rural  America 
Into  the  cities.  They  are  the  wa^te  products 
of  an  agricultural  revolution  designed  within 
the  land  grant  complex. 

As  the  Representative  of  a  district 
which  encompasses  a  portion  of  Houston, 


Tex.,  the  sixth  largest  city  in  the  coun- 
try, I  am  concerned  about  the  influx  of 
rural  Americans  into  the  cities.  While 
Houston  is  a  progressive  city,  it  neverthe- 
less is  a  victim  of  the  urban  blight  which 
erodes  urban  centers  throughout  the 
country.  The  annual  influx  of  some  20,000 
Mexican  Americans  from  rural  areas 
into  the  city  to  look  for  jobs  further  com- 
pounds the  problems.  Many  of  these  indi- 
viduals come  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  Texas,  a  fertile  agricultural 
region  which  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
impact  of  the  agricultural  revolution. 
These  new  arrivals  have  no  skills,  and 
no  employment  experience  except  for 
farm  labor.  They  are  forced  to  settle  in 
the  worst  areas  of  the  city.  . 

According  to  a  study  by  Dr.  Sam  Schul- 
man,  at  the  University  of  Houston,  the 
Mexican-American  ghettos  in  Houston 
have  three  times  as  many  substandard 
housing  units  as  the  rest  of  the  city.  In 
these  areas,  the  income  is  half  of  the 
average  Houston  citizen,  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  twice  as  high.  The  city's 
economy  and  the  city's  services  are  hard 
pressed  to  adequately  meet  the  newly 
generated  demands.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  strain  on  our  cities  could  be  consid- 
erably reduced  if  the  land-grant  college 
system  would  reorient  itself  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  people  who  now  live  in  rural 
■America  rather  than  increasing  the  mi- 
gration to  the  cities  by  creating,  as  the 
AAP  describes  it,  "a  social  and  economic 
upheaval  in  rural  America." 

My  colleagues  who  are  interested  in 
consumer  affairs  will  find  "Hard  Toma- 
toes, Hard  Times"  particularly  educa- 
tional. For  example,  I  have  received 
quite  a  volume  of  correspondence  from 
my  constituents  urging  me  to  take  action 
to  ban  the  use  of  DES,  a  drug  additive 
mixed  with  feed  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency and  rate  at  which  cattle  convert 
feed  into  pounds  of  beef.  I  wonder  what 
iheir  reaction  will  be  when  they  learn 
that  DES,  which  has  carcinogenic  char- 
acteristics and  is  fed  to  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  40  million  cattle 
slaughtered  annually,  is  a  product  of 
land- grant  college  research.  The  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  discovered  how  to 
use  this  hormone  in  cattle  feeds  after 
years  of  research  on  growth  regulators 
conducted  at  Iowa  State  University  and 
funded  by  tax  dollars. 

Upon  discovery  of  the  chemical's  use, 
a  patent  was  obtained  on  DES  by  the 
Iowa  State  Research  Foundation  and 
awarded,  with  no  competitive  bidding. 
to  the  Eli  Lilly  Drug  Co.  to  manufacture 
and  market.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  ISU  receives  a  5-percent 
royalty  on  net  sales.  Since  1956,  DES  has 
produced  a  royalty  of  $2.9  million  for 
ISU,  which  means  "that  the  taxpayer 
has  helped  Eli  Lilly  Drug  Co.  to  sales  of 
$58  million."  This  is  but  .one  example 
of  many  research  projects  conducted  on 
our  land-grant  colleges  which  may  pro- 
vide the  consumer  with  a  steady  supply 
of  relatively  cheap  food,  but  only  with  a 
"good  dose  of  chemicals" — and  all  at 
the  taxpayers  own  expense. 

"Hard  Tomatoes.  Hard  Times"  is  an 
ambitious  study  and  it  provides  us  with 
meaty  food  for  thought.  Mr.  Hightower 
and  his  researchers  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. I  endorse  the  findings  of  the  re- 
port, and  urge  each  of  you  to  read  it.  and 
to  join  in  the  public  debate  which  the 
task  force  study  is  certain  to  inspire. 
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POWER  ABDICATED 


Sellouf  of  Small 
Farmer  Charged 


By  WILLIAM  HINES 

0  1»72.  Chicago  Sun-Times 

WASHINGTON  -  The  na- 
tion's land  grant  colleges,  ag- 
ricultural experiment  stations 
and  state  extension  sen-ices 
were  charged  yesterday  with 
abdicating  their  public  re- 
sponsibility and  selling  out  to 
giant  commercial  farming 
conglomerates. 

The  charge,  which  was 
made  and  angrily  rebuffed  at 
a  press  conference  here,  was 
based  on  a  study  made  by  a 
task  force  of  the  "Agribusi- 
ness Accountability  Project. ' ' 
a  nonprofit  research  group 
with  headquarters  here. 

Task  force  director  Jim 
Hightower  said  several  suits 
—  one  against  Agriculture 
Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz  —  will 
be  filed  to  correct  what  he 
said  was  the  failure  of  the 
"land  grant  college  complex" 
to  serve  the  public  in  general 
and  rural  Americans  in  par- 
ticular. 

At  the  same  time,  Sen.  Ad- 
lai  E.  Stevenson  III.  D.-Ill., 
announced  that  a  migratory 
labor  subcommittee  which  he 
heads  will  hold  hearings  June 
19-20  on  the  role  of  land  grant 
colleges  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  farmers  and  farm  workers. 


HIGHTOWER  charged  that 
"at  a  time  when  rural  Ameri- 
ca desperately  needs  scientif- 
ic and  intellectual  attention  to 
meet  real  problems,  the  land 


grant  community  has  ducked 
behind  corporate* skirts  .  .  . 
the  consumer  is  hailed  as  the 
greatest  beneficiary  of  the 
land-grant  college  effort  but 
in  fact  consumer  interests  are 
considered  secondarily,  if  at 
all.  and  in  many  cases  the 
complex  works  directly 
against  the  consumer." 

Representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant 
Colleges  were  at  the  press 
conference  but  went  no  fur- 
ther than  to  distribute  a 
statement  saying:  "The  re- 
port requires  -careful  study 
and  it  intends  to  analyze  its 
contents  fully  before  respond- 
ing ..  .  in  detail." 

Less  reserved  was  a  man  in 
the  audience  who  said  he  was 
Henry  Fortmann  of  Universi- 
ty Park.  Pa.,  "the  co-ordina- 
tor  for  14  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  12  northeast- 
ern states."  Fortmann  took 
Hightower  to  task  for  what  he 
called  '"ridicule"  in  the  report 
of  research  projects  under- 
taken by  elements  of  the 
land-grant  complex.  "It's 
very  easy  to  poke  fun  at  al- 
most anything  people  do." 
Fortmann  said.  "I  am  dis- 
turbed that  you  would  poke 
fun  at  so  many  things  in  so 
superficial  a  way  .  .  .  most  of 
the  people  in  the  land  grant 
(college)  association  would  be 
most  disturbed  to  hear  you 
say  that  they  are  the  tools  of 
the  corporations." 


THE  TASK  FORCE  report 
was  entitled  "Hard  Tomatoes 
—  Hard  Times."  The  title  re- 
fers^ to  the  fact  thr-t  land 
grant  college  research  helped 
perfect  a  mechanical  tomato 
picker  and  then  developed  a 
breed  of  firm-fleshed  toma- 
toes that  could  be  ha: 
by  the  machine  without  dam- 
age. These  advances  in  turn 
have  brought  about  hard 
times  for  small  farmers,  the 
report  asserts. 

The  study  marshals  statis- 
tics showing  a  preponderance 
of  scientific  research  effort  on 
projects  beneficial  to  agribusi- 
ness, such  as  "1.120  scientif- 
ic man-years  on  improving 
the  biological  efficiency  of 
crops,  but  only  18  on  improv- 
ing rural  income:  68  (man- 
years)  on  marketing-firm  and 
system  efficiency  and  17  on 
causes  and  remedies  of  pov- 
erty among  rural  people." 

Trie  task  force  also  charged 
that  in  16  states  with  both 
white  and  black  land  grant 
colleges.  99.5  per  cent  of  Agri- 
culture Department  funding 
in  1971  went  to  the  white 
schools  and  only  %  of  1  per 
cent  to  the  black  schools. 

It  also  accused  one  land 
grant  school,  Iowa  Stal 
versity.  of  enriching  itself 
with  royalties  from  a  drug 
(diethylstilbestrol  or  des> 
used  as  a  cattle-feed  additive 
that  has  been  shown  to  cause 
cancer  in  laboratory  animals. 
There  has  been  a  recent 
crackdown  on  use  of  des  in 
cattle  feeds. 
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Ten    Cent* 


Report  charges  land  grant  colleges  coter 
to  agribusiness 

ISU  officials  rebut  task 


force'  report 

A  report  issued  this  morning  condemning  the  "land  grant 
college  complex"  for  catering  to  large  agribusiness  firms 
was  called  "highly  questionable"  by  Iowa  State  University 
officials. 

The  report  was  issued  by  the  Agribusiness  Accountability 
Project,  Washington,  D.C.,  which  describes  itself  as  a 
"public  interest  research  and  advocacy  organization." 

The  book-length  report,  titled  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard 
Times,"  claims  land  grant  colleges  have  ignored  needs  of 
small  family  farmers,  small  town  businessmen  who  depend 
on  the  family  farms  for  their  trade,  and  the  farm  workers 
who  are  being  replaced  by  mechanization. 

The  title  refers  to  research  at  land  grant  colleges  "to  build 
a  tomato  that  is  hard  enough  to  survive  the  grip  of 
mechanical  'fingers'  "  of  a  harvester. 

Survey  'Highly  Selective' 

W.  Robert  Parks,  ISU  president,  said  he  had  received  a 
copy  of  the  23-page  report  summary  this  morning. 

Although  he  had  not  studied  the  report,  Parks  said  his  first 
indication  was  that  the  report  contained  "highly 
questionable  conclusions  reached  on  the  basis  of  a  super- 
ficial and  highly  selective  survey." 

The  "Task  Force  on  the  Land  Grant  College  Complex,"  a 
part  of  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project,  claims  to 
have  done  research  in  Washington,  by  correspondence  and 
on  the  campuses  of  nine  land  grant  colleges,  including  Iowa 
State. 

On  the  basis  of  that  research,  they  charge  "land  grant 

college  officials  and  scientists  are  diverting  millions  of 
.    tax  dollars  annually  to  the  service  of  large,  agricultural 

corporations,  while  ignoring  the  pressing  concerns  of 

consumers,  environmentalists,  American  farmers,  farm 

workers,    small   town   businessman    and   other   rural 

residents." 

Parks  questioned  the  evidence  used  for  the  conclusions  as 
"very  sketchy  and  highly  selective,"  noting  it  is  "probably 
not  worthy  of  bejng  described  as  research." 

In  the  summary,  there  were  two  specific  references  to 
Iowa  State  research  which  the  group  contended  was  to 
benefit  agribusiness. 

One  of  those  referred  to  the  Iowa  State  research  and 
development  of  stilbestrol  (DES),  a  growth  hormone  fed  to 
cattle  to  speed  growth. 

The  report  noted  "there  is  strong  evidence  the 
DES. ..causes  cancer  in  man.  Yet  DES  has  added  some  $2.9 
million  to  the  treasury  of  Iowa  State  University,  uhere  the 
use  of  the  drug  was  discovered,  developed,  patented  and 
promoted— all  with  tax  dollars.  Eli  Lilly  and  Co.,  -vhich  was 
exclusively  licensed  by  Iowa  State  to  manufacture  and  sell 
the  drug,  has  enjoyed  profits  on  some  $60  million  in  DES 
sales  to  date." 

Hazel  Explains  DES  Situation 

Lanoy  Hazel,  distinguished  professor  of  animal  science, 
said  he  "can't  argue  with  the  statements,"  since  high 
dosages  can  cause  cancer,  but  noted  DES  does  not  ac- 


cumulate in  the  muscle  tissue,  which  is  the  main  food  from 
animals. 

Hazel  also  noted  the  money  Iowa  State  received  from  the 
DES  was  "plowed  back  into  research,"  thus  lessening  the 
requirement  for  tax  dollars  to  support  that  other  research. 

He  also  contended  the  selection  of  Lilly  to  handle  the 
project  was  done  because  they  were  better  qualified  than 
other  companies,  and  accepted  Iowa  State  restrictions  on  the 
marketing  of  the  product  to  prevent  the  development  of  a 
monopoly  on  its  sale. 

The  result  of  the  development  and  sale  of  the  product  is 
"more  beef  and  cheaper  beef  for  the  consumer,"  he  said. 

Speaking  of  research  in  general,  Hazel  said  "The  ultimate 
group  that  benefited  from  our  research  in  general. ..is  the 
consumer,"  mentioning  the  "relative  cheapness  of  our 
grocery  bill  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  countries. 

He  explained  U.S.  residents  spend  about  16  to  17  per 

cent  of  their  disposable  Income  for  food  (five  per  cent 

for  meat),  while  the  percentage  In  other  countries  spent 

on  food  is  35  to  SO  per  cent. 

The  report  contends  "While  this  country  enjoys  an 
abundance  of  relatively  cheap  food,  it  is  not  more  food,  not 
cheaper  food,  and  certainly  not  better  food  than  that  which 
can  be  produced  by  a  system  of  family  agriculture." 

The  report  also  attacked  Iowa  State  research  on  the 

vacuum  packing  or  sealing  in  carbon  dioxide  of  bacon, 

contending  that  research  is  done  only  to  improve  the  color  of 

the  meat  and  thus  the  consumer  is  "fooled." 

Report's  Assumptions 

Hazel  and  Marvin  Anderson,  head  of  university  extension, 
said  packaging  bacon  in  this  manner  improves  its  shelf  life, 
and  thus  the  cost  is  lower  because  the  packers  do  not  have  to 
absorb  the  additional  losses  due  to  spoilage. 

The  task  force  made  three  assumptions: 

—"if  there  is  to  be  research  for  firms  that  surround  the 
farmer,  benefits  of  that  research  should  flow  back  to  the 
farmer;" 

—"no  public  money  should  be  expended  on  research  that 
principally  serves  the  financial  interests  of  agricultural  in- 
put and  out-put  corporations;" 

—"anything  that  is  good  for  agribusiness  is  not  necessarily 
good  for  agriculture,  farmers,  rural  America  or  the  con- 
sumer." 

Many  of  their  contentions  centered  on  a  lack  of  public 

disclosure  of  ties   between  agribusiness  and  land  grant' 

colleges.  , 

Therefore,  they  called  for  "a  full-scale  public  inquiry"^ 
the  matter,  including  laws  requiring  "full  put^ 
disclosure." 

"The  land  grant  colleges  must  get  out  of  the  corpor. 
board  rooms,  they  must  get  the  corporate  interests  out 
their  labs..."  the  report  charged,  adding  the  land  gr 
complex  "must  again  become  the  people's  university 
must  be  redirected  to  focus  the  preponderance  of 
resources  on  the  full  development  of  the  rural  potential.  -  j 
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Consumers,  Workers 
Ignored' 


By  PEGGY  SIMPSON 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - 
Agricultural  research  at 
land-grant  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  serving  the  corpo- 
rate boardroom  at  the  ex- 
pense of  displaced  farm 
workers  and  consumer 
needs,  a  public-interest  study 
report  said  today. 

The  study  entitled  "Hard 
Tomatoes,  Hard  Times"  was 
prepared  by  the  Agribusiness 
Accountability^?  rjo  j  e£  t~ 
"Ralph  Nafler  spinoff" organi- 
zation. 

It  said  thousands  of  hours 
of  federally  financed  re- 
search had  produced  me- 
chanical efficiency  on  big 
farms  around  the  country. 
But  improving  rural  housing, 
producing  foods  free  of  toxic 
residues  and  finding  ways  of 
relieving  poverty  among  mi- 
grant workers  were  mostly 
ignored,  it  said. 

In  housing,  for  example, 
the  report  said  "the  major 
share  of  the  research  was  not 
directed  to  thousands  who 
live  in  (houses)  but  to  those 
who  profit  from  (their)  con- 
struction and  maintenance." 

Researchers  i  n  consulta- 
tion with  big  farm  interests 
found  ways  to  grow  hard  to- 
matoes which  won't  be  dam- 
aged by  mechanical  pickers 
and  stubby  apple  trees  low 
enough  to  the  ground  so  the 
fruit    falls    undamaged    into 


automated  Catchers,  the  re- 
port found. 

Mearlwhile,  rways"  of  em- 
p  1  o  y  1  n  g  displaced  migrant 
workers  were '.^ignored,  it 
said. 

While  methods  were  found 
to  provide  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  to  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble canning  factories,  the  re- 
port said,  30,000  rural  com- 
munities go  without  central 
water   systems   for  their  in- 

abitants. 

The  report  cited  these 
schools  as  most  vulnerable: 
University  of  California,  Cor- 
nell University,  University  of 
Florida,  Iowa  State  Universi- 
ty, University  of  Maryland, 
Michigan  State  University, 
North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity, Purdue  and  Texas 
A&M. 

It  said  American  agricul- 
ture is  enormously  produc- 
tive, largely  due  to  mechani- 
cal, chemical,  genetic  and 
managerial  research  con- 
ducted through  the  land- 
grant  college  system. 

"But  the  question  is  wheth- 
er the  achievements  ouf 
weigh  the  failures,  whether 
jbenefits  are  overwhelmed  by 
|costs,"  the  report  said.  "It  is 
Ithe  finding  of  the  task  force 
'that  land-grant  college  re- 
search is  not  the  bargain  that 
'has  been  advertised." 
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Farm  Study  Rakes  Land 
Grant  Colleges 


Washington,  D.  C.  -  APf  - 

Agricultural  research  at  land 
grant  colleges  and  universities 
is  serving  the  corporate  board 
room  at  the  expense  of  dis- 
placed farm  workers  and  con- 
sumer needs,  a  public  interest 
study  report  says. 

The  study,  entitled  "Hard 
Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,"  was 
prepared  by  the  Agribusiness 
Accountability  JProject,  a  spin- 
"off  or  the  Ralph  Nader  organi- 
zation. 

Job  Needs  Ignored 

It  said  thousands  of  hours  of 
federally  financed  research 
had  produced  mechanical  effi- 
ciency on  big  farms  around  the 
country.  But  improving  rural 
housing,  producing  foods  free 
of  toxic  residues  and  finding 
ways  of  relieving  poverty 
among  migrant  workers  were 
mostly  ignored,  it  said. 

In  rural  housing,  the  report 
said,  "the  major  share  of  re- 
search has  been  directed  not  to 
those  who  live  in  (the  houses), 
but  to  those  who  profit  from 
the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance." 

Researchers  in  consultation 
with  big  farm  interests  found 


ways  to  grow  hard  tomatoes 
that  would  not  be  damaged  by 
mechanical  pickers,  and  apple 


trees  low  enough  to  the  ground 
so  the  fruit  fell  undamaged 
into  automated  catchers,  the 
report  said. 

Meanwhile,  ways  of  employ- 
ing displaced  migrant  workers 
were  ignored,  it  said. 

While  methods  were  found 
to  provide  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  to  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  factories,  the  report 
said,  30,000  rural  communities 
went  without  central  water 
systems  for  their  inhabitants. 


It  said  American  agriculture 
was  enormously  productive, 
largely  due  to  mechanical, 
chemical,  genetic  and  manage- 
rial research  conduted  through 
the  land  grant  college  system. 

Question  Raised 

"But  the  question  is  whether 
the  achievements  outweigh  the 
failures,  whether  benefits  are 
overwhelmed  by  costs,"  the  re- 
port said.  "It  is  the  finding  of 
the  task  force  that  land  grant 
college  research  is  not  the  bar- 
gain that  has  been  advertised." 

"The  focus  of  agricultural 
research  is  warped  by  the  land 
grant  community's  fascination 
with  technology,  integrated 
food  processes  and  the  like,"  it 
said. 

The  study  called  for  an  audit 
of  the  land  grant  system  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  an 
end  to  alleged  racial  discrimi- 
nation that  it  said  permeated 
the  system,  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit land  grand  officials  from 
receiving  gifts  that  constituted 
conflict  of  interest  and  prohibi- 
tion against  the  corporate 
practice  of  earmarking  contri- 
butions to  the  land  grant 
schools  for  specific  kinds  of  re-, 
search. 
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Farm  Colleges  Partial 
To  the  'Corporate  Elite 


Journal  of  Commerce  Staff 

WASHINGTON,  May  31  —  A 
consumer  group's  task  force 
on  the  land  grant  college  com- 
plex today  released  a  prelimi- 
nary report  which  charges 
federally  subsidized  agricul- 
tural research  is  not  being 
done  in  consumer-taxpayer  in- 
terst  but  rather  in  the  interst 
of  the  "corporate  elite,"  or  big 
agribusiness. 

The  Agribusiness  Account- 
abilty  JProjejc.('  (funded  by  a 
$69,600"fTeld^foundation  grant 
and  not  connected  with  Ralph 
Nader)  said  it  is  not  attacking 
the  land  grant  system  per  se, 
but  is  raising  questions  on  the 
use  of  federal  monies  in  the 
c  o  m  p  1  e  x  .  The  task  force 
named  chemjoal,  drug  and  oil 
coprorations  as  amoig  the 
most  satisfied  land  grant  in- 
dustry customers  contributing 
to  the  agricultural  research 
institutions  to  gain  a  "hefty 
return  on  a  meager  in- 
vestment" .  , 

Contributing  Giants 

^American  Cyanamid,  Chev- 
ron, Dow  Chemical,  ESSO,  Eli 
Lilly,  Geigy,  FMC-Niagara, 
IMC,    Shell,    Stauffer,    Union 


Carbide  and  Upjohn  are  "just 
a  few  of  the  giants  that  gave 
research  grants"  to  schools 
checked  in  task  force  studies 
over  the  past  nine  months,  the 
report  said. 

i  The  report  said  half  of  in- 
.dustry's  research  funds  to 
state  agricultural  experiment 
stations  went  to  four  cate- 
gories in  fiscal  year  1969 :  in- 
sect control,  weed  control, 
'plant  and  animal  biology  and 
.  biological  efficiency. 

The  report,  "Hard  Times 
I  and  Hard  Tomatoes,"  says 
i  rural  and  city  consumers  are 
t  being  cheated  when  products 
;  are  developed  with  tax  monej 
;  and  then  "wrapped  and  deliv- 
•  ered  to  the  corporation"  with 
i.the  college's  backing  and  per- 
>haps  with  an  endorsement  by 
the  scientist  who  conducted 
•the  research. 

t  James  Hightower,  author  of 
^the  force's  report,  said  the 
t'AAP  is  contemplating  legal* 
.action  too  further  the  con- 
mimer  cause  against  the  land 
-grant  complex,  and  will  be 
\  joined  an  the  action  by  many 
cutbtiiuoiil  croups  inrluritqs 
some  of  the  nation's  largest 
-  farm  organizations. 
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Land-grant  colleges 
criticized  by  research 
group 


From   Now  York   Timet  and   L.A.   Timei-Washlniton 
Post  Service  Dispatches 

\  WASHINGTON  —  The  big  agriculture 
and  technical  universities  of  the  United 
States  have  strayed  so  far  from  their 
original  research  mission  of  aiding  con- 
sumers and  rural  communities  that  they 
injure  the  people  they  were  intended  to 
serve,  according  to  a  study  by  a  public- 
interest  research  organization. 

As  a  result,  the  group  said  in  a  report 
released  last  week  those  institutions  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  troubles  in 
rural  areas  that  have  generated  major 
problems  in  the  cities. 

The  group,  the  Agribusiness  Account- 
abilityProject,  said  that  the  big  uni- 
"veriluesHBad  focused  on  research  that 
favored  big,  agriculture-oriented  cor- 
porations and  the  biggest  producers 
while  neglecting  the  more  numerous 
small  farmers,  farm  workers  and  others 
in  rural  communities  and  nearly  ignor- 
ing the  interests  of  consumers. 

About  a  million  displaced  people  a 
year  are  pouring  into  the  cities  as  "the 
waste  products  of  an  agricultural  revolu- 
tion designed  within  the  land-grant  (col- 
lege) complex,"  the  report  said,  adding: 
"today's  urban  crisis  is  a  consequence  of 
failure  in  rural  America.  The  land-grant 
complex  cannot  shoulder  all  the  blame  for 
that  failure,  but  no  single  institution — 
private  or  public — has  played  a  more 
crucial  role." 

.  JLand-grant  colleges  are  schools  en- 
dowed with  public  lands  or  the  monetary 
equivalent  and  were  intended  to  offer 
in  opportunity  for  an  education  to  the 
children  of  19th-century  farm  and  fac- 
tory workers.  * 
.  A  spokesman  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land  grant 
Colleges*  which  represents  the  institu- 
tions studied,  said:  "The  association  be- 
lieves the  report  requires  careful  study, 
and  it  intends  to  analyze  its  contents  fully 
before  responding  to  them  in  detail."  He 
issued  a  preliminary  statement  for  the 
association  saying: 

The  report,  titled  "Hard  Tomatoes, 
Hard  Times,"  documents  the  findings  of 
a  six-month  study.  It  will  be  the  basis  of 
a  lawsuit  planned  by  the  Agribusiness 
Accountability  Project  against  public  and 
educational  officials  involved.  It  will  also 
be  the  subject  of  hearings  called  by  Sen. 
Adlai    E.    Stevenson    III,    Dill.,    who    is 


chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee's subcommittee  on  migratory  Ja- 
bor. 

The  study  was  made  by  a  team  of  12 
researchers  headed  by  James  Hightower, 
who  is  director  of  the  project  and  author 
of  the  report. 

Following  are  the  major  charges  con- 
tained in  the  report: 

*^The  land-grant  institutions'  re- 
search has  focused  on  projects  that  pri- 
marily aid  agribusiness  and  the  biggest 
producers,  such  as  a  two-story  factory 
at  Cornell  that  tests  manufacturing  meth- 
ods for  processers  and,  elsewhere,  the 
development  of  big  and  costly  planting 
and  harvesting  machinery. 

*^A  "cozy"  relationship  exists  be- 
tween land-grant  researchers  and  big 
companies  like  the  Chemagro  Corp., 
which  was  cited  as  obtaining  a  university 
study  of  one  of  its  chemical  products  for 
a  contribution  of  $500,000.  The  report 
said  corporate  benefits  to  land-grant  per- 
sonnel such  as  consultant  fees  raised 
serious  questions  of  conflict  of  interest. 

»^The  institutions  abuse  the  consumer 

by  breeding  crops  primarily  for  easier 
harvest  by  the  big  machines,  with  little 
regard  for  quality  or  food  value.  It  cited 
the  "hard"  tomato,  developed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  for  mechanical  picking. 

t^Many  projects,  called  "research  of 
the  absurd,"  are  merely  frivolous,  such 

as  a  mechanical  test  to  calibrate  how  h?rd 
shoppers  should  squeeze  a  grapefruit  to 
determine  its  firmness  and  texture. 

The  study  recommends: 

^ A  General  Accounting  Office  audit 
of  the  land  grant  complex. 

^'Reopening  of  congressional  hearings 
on  the  1972-73  agricultural  research 
budget. 

*^  Legislation  prohibiting  land  grant 
personnel  from  receiving  remuneration 
from  agribusiness  corporations  in  speci- 
fied "conflicts  of  interest." 
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Land  Grant  Colleges 
Scolded  in  Report 


(c).  1972,  The  Washington  Post 

WASHINGTON-  The  na- 
tion's tax-supported  land 
grant  universities  have 
served  corporate  agribusiness 
while  neglecting  the  needs  of 
consumers,  family  farmers, 
farm  workers,  and  rural 
America,  a  report  charged 
Wednesday. 

The  land  grant  college  com- 
plex —  composed  of  colleges 
of  agriculture,  agriculture  ex- 
periment stations  and  state 
extension  services  —  are 
charged  with  spending  an- 
nually almost  $1  billion  in  tax 
dollars  "almost  solely  for  ef- 
forts that  have  worked  to  the 
advantage  and  profit  of  larg' 
corporations  involved  in  agri- 
culture." ,     j 

The  308  page  critical  study 
was  made  by  the  Agribusiness 
Accountability  Project,  a 
non-profit,  research  organized 
group,  financed  principally  by 
the  Field  Foundation,  and  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of 
the  rural  poor. 

Jim  Hightower,  the  project 
director,  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference, that  his  group  soon 
will  file  lawsuits  against  var- 
ious land  grant  universities, 
to  require  them  to  stop  serv- 
ing special  corporate  interests 
at  the  expense  of  the  public 
interest. 

The  report,  entitled  "Hard 
Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,  the 
Failure  of  the  Land  Grant 
College  Complex"  variously 
asserts  that: 

—  The  land  grant  college 
complex  has  stimulated  an 
agricultural  scientific  revolu- 
tion which  changed  the  face 


of  rural  America  without  de- 
voting any  attention  to  the 
needs  of  farmers,  farm  work- 
ers, consumers,  and  rural 
communities  that  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  that 
change.  Even  though  the  rev- 
olution in  agriculture  has 
enormously  increased  produc- 
tion, the  gains  in  "strict  eco- 
nomic efficiency"  have  been 
often  offset  by  harm  to  "peo- 
ple." 

—  Of  6,000  scientific  man- 
years  of  research  conducted 
at  government-financed  agri- 
cultural research  stations  in 
1969,  only  289  hours  were  de- 
voted to  the  needs  of  rural 
people  and  their  communi- 
ties. 

University  research 
in  cooperation  with  food  cor- 
porations often  has  produced 
less  desirable  food  for  con- 
sumers such  as  "hard  toma- 
toes," which  were  developed 
•to  withstand  machine  picking, 
or  has  produced  harmful 
foods,  such  as  cattle  fattened 
with  possible  disease-produc- 
ing chemicals. 

—  Corporate  agribusiness 
has  developed  machinery  with 
taxpayers'  help,  "but  the 
workers  who  are  replaced  are 
not  even  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment Compensation." 

—  The  important  advisory 
committees  appointed  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  su- 
pervise research  have  seldom 
had  representation  from  "the 
rural  nonfarmer,  the  small 
farmer,  the  leaders  of  rural 
communities,  and  the  consum- 
er." 

—  Land  grant  colleges  and 


their  officials  are  guilty  of  nu- 
merous conflicts  of  interest 
in  their  relationships  with 
agribusiness  corporations.  "It 
is  difficult  to  find  the  public 
interest,"  the  report  states,  in 
relationships  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  "where  the 
corporation  ends  and  the  land 
grant  college  begins." 

—  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Extension  Service  has 
helped  market  agribusiness 
products,  while  failing  to  im- 
plement a  1955  law  relating  to 
special  needs  of  rural  people 
and  communities. 

—  Black  land  grant  colleges 
created  by  an  1890  law  in  16 
southern  and  border  states, 
are  discriminated  against  in 
receiving  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  USDA  funds  allocated  to 
land  grants  and  agricultural 
research  in  those  states. 

—  Land  grants  are  not  re- 
quired to  make  adequate  pub- 
lic accounting  of  their  activi- 
ties, particularly  those  con- 
ducted in  partnership  with 
agribusiness  corporations. 

"Had  the  land  grant  com- 
munity chosen  to  put  its  time, 
its  money,  its  expertise,  and 
its  technology  into  the  family 
farm  rather  than  into  corpo- 
rate pockets,"  the  report 
states,  "then  rural  America 
today  would  be  a  place  where 
millions  could  live  and  work 
in  dignity.  The  colleges  have 
mistaken  corporate  need  for 
national  need.  This  is  proving 
to  be  a  fatal  mistake  for  the 
people  of  America.  It  is  time 
to  reorient  the  colleges  to  act 
in  the  public  interest." 
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HOW  THE  GOVERNMENT  SPENDS 
$650  MILLION  A  YEAR  TO  PROTECT 
THE  SMALL  FARMER 

That's  right— the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  a  program  that  costs 
approximately  $650  million  yearly 
designed  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
small  farmer  and  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  agriculture  that  benefits 
everyone:  the  land  grant  college 
complex. 

But  for  years  it's  been  obvious 
that  the  money  has  gone  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  agribusiness  almost 
exclusively. 

Now  there  is  in  Washington  a 
group  known  as  the  Agribusiness 
Accountability  Project,  sponsored 
by  the  Field  Foundation,  the  Cen- 
ter for  Community  Change  and  the 
Project  for  Corporate  Responsibil- 
ity. Its  function  is  to  bring 
someone  to  account  for  the  damage 
being  done  to  this  nation  by  the 
malpractices  of  big  business  farm- 
ing. Within  the  Agribusiness  Ac- 
countability Project  is  the  Task 
Force  on  the  Land  Grant  College 
Complex,  directed  by  Jim  High- 
tower.  Susan  DeMarco  is  the  chief 
researcher;  10  others  work  on  the 
task  force. 

This  group  has  completed  a 
study  of  the  land  grant  college 
complex  and  followed  its  money 
around.  It  has  unravelled  the  tight 
relationships  between  agricultural 
departments  on  land  grant  cam- 
puses, the  federal  agricultural  bu- 
reaucracies and  the  conglomerates 
and  industries  that  have  assumed  a 
great  deal  of  land  and  power  to 
themselves. 

The  Task  Force  is  contem- 
plating court  action  against  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  force 
him  to  administrate  the  program 
according  to  the  will  of  Congress- 
to  obey  the  laws  that  set  up  the 
land  grant  college  complex,  in  other 
words.  They  are  seeking  farmers, 
farm  workers  and  consumers,  who 
have  been  hurt  by  the  malapplica- 
tion  of  the  laws,  to  become  plain- 
tiffs in  the  suit,  as  those  who  have 


been  hurt  have  the  necessary  stand 
ing  in  court.  The  lawsuit  will  say 
that  the  complex  has  caused  the 
displacement  of  millions  of  people 
and  prevented  the  small  farmer 
from  earning  a  living.  A  constitu- 
tional question  also  arises  because 
small  farmers  are  not  being  given 
due  process  of  law  the  way  the 
land  grant  acts  are  now  adminis- 
tered. "There  should  certainly  be 
some  civil  rights  issues  involved, 
too,"  Hightower  says.  He  hopes 
that  filing  of  the  suit  will  be  follow- 
ed by  full-scale  Congressional  hear- 
ings. "A  number  of  Senators  are 
interested,"  he  reports. 

The  land  grant  college  com- 
plex itself  contains  familiar  organi- 
zations: colleges  of  agriculture, 
agriculture  experiment  stations,  and 
extension  services.  The  task  force 
made  investigations  at  Cornell,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Florida,  Iowa 
State,  Maryland,  Michigan  State, 
North  Carolina  State,  Purdue  and 
Texas  A&M. 

Here's  what  they  found,  in 
their  own  words: 

— At  the  time  that  Earl  Butz 
was  Dean  of  the  Purdue  College  of 
Agriculture,  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Inter- 
national Minerals  and  Chemicals 
Corp.  (IMC),  and  during  this  time 
Purdue  did  research  for  IMC,  and 
during  this  time  Butz  was  making 
public  pronouncements  that  we 
should  "go  slow"  on  saving  the 
environment. 

— That  the  extension  service 
often  acts  as  a  sales  force  for  agri- 
cultural chemical  products  among 
farmers. 

— That  the  chiefs  of  the  col- 
leges of  agriculture  at  land  grant 
colleges  and  chiefs  of  agribusiness 
share  the  same  philosophy  of  agri- 
culture: Mechanization  and  effi- 
ciency is  the  direction  to  go,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences  to  people. 

— That  "land  grant  college 
research  is  science  for  sale.  .  .it  is  a 
pedantic  and  cowardly  research  sys- 
tem and  America  is  the  less  for  it." 
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That  the  complex  includes 

nstitutionalized  racism.  In  1890, 
i  number  of  black  land  grant  col- 
eges  were  set  up  and  still  exist, 
rhey  get  only  a  small  fraction  of 
he  $650  million,  much  less  than 
hey  should;  their  research  funds 
ire  curtailed,  and  few  men  from 
hese  black  colleges  get  representa- 
:ion  on  the  associations  dominated 
)y   the   white  land  grant  colleges. 

— That  when  terrible  condi- 
:ions  in  the  migrant  labor  camps  at 
Cornell  University's  orchards  were 
evealed,  a  labor  spokesman  said 
510,000  was  needed  to  improve  the 
amps  to  decent  standards.  Cornell 
esponded  by  buying  mechanical 
harvesting  equipment  at  many 
:imes  the  cost  of  camp  improve- 
nent,  then  bulldozed  the  camps 
ind  washed  its  hands  of  the 
nigrants. 

Here's  a  few  other  things  they 
bund  and  described  in  the  308- 
)age  report: 

— 2,000  farm  families  are  still 
eaving  the  farm  each  week,  many 
)f  them  bound  for  destitution  in 
:ity  slums,  while  the  Secretary  of 
^griculture,  whose  programs  are 
directly  responsible  for  the  estab- 
ishment  of  big  business  farming 
and  the  subsequent  migration  by 
the  small  farmer,  shrugs  his  shoul- 
ders and  calls  the  movement  off  the 
land  "inevitable." 

— That  the  colleges  of  agri- 
culture and  experiment  stations  do 
agribusirtess's  research  for  it  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense,  while  ignoring 
the  needs  and  welfare  of  the  small 
farmer.  Much  of  the  $650  million 
yearly  goes  directly  to  support  re- 
search on  new  chemical  and  artifi- 
cial techniques  for  growing  and 
processing  food  by  large  conglom- 
erate agribusiness  enterprises. 


— Two  universities  spent  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  researching 
grass  for  golf  courses  and  football 
fields. 

— They  found  some  small 
fraction  of  the  complex's  funds 
went  for  housing  studies  for  the 
rural  poor.  When  they  investigated, 
they  found  the  money  was  spent  on 
research    for   building  contractors. 

— That  members  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  agribusines- 
ses, the  boards  of  directors  of  land 
grant  college  corporations,  and  offi- 
cials of  USDA  bureaus  are  often  the 
same    men.      At   the    same    time. 

— That  Congress  has  failed 
the  small  farmer  by  not  forcing, 
through  its  appropriations  commit- 
tees, the  land  grant  college  complex 
to  serve  the  needs  of  all  farmers, 
not  just  the  big  money  boys. 

"Land  grant  college  research 
is  agribusiness  research.  Projects 
are  designed  with  agribusiness  inter- 
ests in  mind,  frequently  with  agri- 
business participation.  Whether  the 
need  is  an  irrigation  system,  a  new 
shaped  tomato,  a  plan  for  vertical 
integration,  a  chemical  solution  for 
processing  vegetables,  a  new  food 
product  or  an  electronic  checkout 
system  for  supermarkets,  land  grant 
researchers  stand  ready  and  able  to 
assist,  irrespective  of  other  interests 
in  rural  America. 

"The  great  majority  of  rural 
Americans  are  strangers  to  these 
public  laboratories  that  were  cre- 
ated to  serve  them.  When  research 
does  not  ignore  them,  chances  are 
it  will  work  against  them.  If  they 
do  get  help,  it  comes  either  in  the 
form  of  a  meager  trickle  that  has 
been  carefully  sluiced  and  strained 
upstream,  or  in  the  form  of  irrele- 
vant and  demeaning  sociological 
probes  into  their  personal  habits." 
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Farm  Research 


The  Hunt  for 
A  Seedless  Cuke 


"Hard     Tomatoes,     Hard     Times." 
That's  the  title  of  a  308-page  critical 
study    of    the    agricultural    research 
being  done  at  the  nation's  tax-sup- 
ported Iancf-grant  universities  released 
last  week  by  the  nonprofit  Agribusi- 
ness Accountability  Project.  Much  of 
the  research,  the  study  said,  is  "ab- 
surd"  and    "frivolous."   It   cited   the 
search   to   discover:   A   hard   tomato 
that     would     withstand     mechanical 
picking  (it  turned  out  to  be  tasteless) 
....  how  hard  shoppers  should  squeeze 
-  grapefruit  to  determine  firmness  and 
1  texture  ...  a  seedless  cucumber  .  .  . 
a  way  ta  cross  broccoli  with  white 
cauliflower  and  come  up  with  green 
cauliflower. 

But  all  of  the  research  is  not  on 
this  level.  According  to  the  study,  a 
great  deal— perhaps  as  much  as  $1 -bil- 
lion a  year  in  tax  dollars — is  devoted 
-  by  the  land-grant  complex  (the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  universities,  experi- 
ment stations  and  state  extension  serv- 
ices)   to   projects   that   work   to   the 
advantage  and  profit  of  large  corpora- 
tions  involved   in   agriculture,    while 
almost  no  research  is  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  the  small  farmers,  farm 
workers    and    rural    communities    — 
and   consumers.   As   a   result   of  the 
technological    developments    on    the 
farm,    the    study    charged,    about    a 
million  people  a  year  are  being  shoved 
off  the  land  into  the  cities  as  "the 
waste    products    of    an    agricultural 
revolution  designed  within  the  land- 
grant  complex.   Today's   urban   crisis 
is  a  consequence  of  failure  in  rural 
America.  The  land-grant  complex  can- 
not shoulder  all   the  blame  for  that 
failure,   but   no   single   institution  — 
private  or  public  —  has  played  a  more 
crucial  role." 
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Research  Group  Hits 
Land-Grant  Colleges 

The  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project,  an  in- 
dependent research  organization  funded  by  foun- 
dations, has  charged  the  nation's  tax-supported 
land  grant  universities  with  serving  corporate 
agribusiness  at  the  expense  of  consumers,  farm 
workers,  family  farmers  and  rural  America 
generally. 

"Today's  urban  crisis  is  a  consequence  of  failure 
in  rural  America,  "  declares  the  Project's  critical 
study,   "Hard  Tomatoes;  Hard  Times."    "The  land- 
grant  complex  cannot  shoulder  all  the  blame  for 
that  failure,   but  no  single  institution- -private  or 
public--has  played  a  more  crucial  role." 

James  Hightower,    project  director,   told  a  press 
conference  last  Wednesday  that  his  group  will 
soon  file  lawsuits  against  various  land  grant  uni- 
versities in  an  effort  to  force  them  to  serve  the 
public  interest  instead  of  special  corporate 
interests. 

In  response  to  the  report,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges 
issued  a  preliminary  statement  declaring  that 
"great  agricultural  achievements  are  not  accom- 
plished without  some  side- effects,   and  the  accu- 
sation that  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties have  been  taken  over  by  the  great  food  con- 
glomerates and  have  driven  the  little  farmer  out 
of  business  tends  to  overlook  the  dazzling  array 
of  abundant  foods  this  cooperation  has  made 
available.  " 

Garv  Hud  gins,   the  association's  executive  direc- 
tor, told  CNI  Weekly  Report  his  organization 
planned  to  study  the  report  in  detail  and  issue  a 
formal  reply  during  hearings  on  the  land- grant 
complex  scheduled  for  June  20  before  the  Senate 
Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee. 

The  report  raises  the  following  accusations 
against  the  land  grant  college  complex: 

***         It  has  fostered  gains  in  "strict  economic 
efficiency"  at  the  expense  of  groups  and  individu- 
als adversely  affected  by  technological  change. 
Of  6,000  scientific  man-years  of  research  con- 
ducted at  government-financed  agricultural  re- 
search stations  in  1969,   only  289  hours  were  de- 
voted to  the  needs  of  rural  people  and  their 
communities. 

***         University  research  in  cooperation  with 
food  corporations  often  has  produced  less  desira- 
ble food  for  consumers.     One  example  is  "hard 
tomntor'.s"--which  pave  the  report  its  title  —  de- 
veloped to  withstand  machine  picking. 

***         Advisory  committees  appointed  by  USDA 
to  oversee  research  have  rarely  included  repre- 
sentation from  "the  rural  nonfarmer,  the  small 
farmer,  the  leaders  of  rural  communities,   and 
th<  consumi 


ships  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  tell  "where  th. 
corporation  ends  and  the  land  grant  college  begi 

For  example,   colleges  have  been  involved  in  de 
signing  machines  to  harvest  25  different  food 
crops,   ranging  from  apples  to  tomatoes,   with 
efforts  often  duplicated  at  several  campuses. 
Five  institutions  are  working  on  mechanizing  th 
harvest  of  strawberries. 

Cornell  built  a  factory  to  test  methods  of  produc 
tion  for  food  processors  and  studied  the  profitab 
lity  of  supermarket  operations  in  cooperation  wi 
the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 

Similarly,   Ohio  State  tested  plastic -coated  car- 
tons for  dairy  products;  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  studied  factors  affecting  the  shelf  life 
of  sweet -potato  flakes,   and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  developed  a  fast  process  to  produce 
mozarella  cheese  that  was  "mild  but  satisfactor 
for  normal  uses.  " 

***         "To  a  large  extent,    agribusiness  firms 
bought  their  way  into  the  (land-grant)  community 
In  1970,   for  example,    chemical,   oil  and  drug 
companies  paid  $227,  158  in  contributions  for  re- 
search at  the  University  of  Florida's  Institute  ol 
Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences. 

***  USDA's  extensio  n  service  has  helped  ma 
ket  agribusiness  products  while  failing  to  imple- 
ment a  1955  law  relating  to  the  special  needs  of 
rural  people  and  communities. 

***         Black  land-grant  colleges,   created  in 
1890  in  16  Southern  and  Border  states,    are  dis- 
criminated against  in  receiving  less  than  one 
percent  of  USDA  land  grant  and  research  funds  i: 
those  states. 


***         Land-grant  colleges  are  not  required  to 
make  adequate  public  accounting  of  their  activi- 
ties,  particularly  those  conducted  in  partnership 
with  agribusiness  corporations. 


The  study  recommends  an  audit  of  the  land-grant 
complex  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO), 
the  Congressional  watchdog  agency,  a  reopening 
of  Congressional  hearings  into  the  fiscal  1973 
agricultural  research  budget,    and  legislation 
prohibiting  "conflicts  of  interest''  between  col- 
lege officials  and  agribusiness  corporations. 

"The  land  grant  colleges  must  get  out  of  the  cor- 
porate board  rooms,"  the  report  concludes.     "TJ 
must  get  the  corporate  interests  out  of  their  labs 
They  must  draw  back  and  reassess  their  preoccu 
pation  with  mechanical,    genetical  and  chemical 
gadgetry.     The  complex  must  again  become  the 
people's  university.     It  must  be  redirected  to 
focus  the  preponderance  of  its  resources  on  the 
full  development  of  the  rural  potential.  " 


***         Land  grant  colleges  are  guilty  of  numerous 
Conflit  tfl  of  interest  in  their  relationships  with 
agribusiness  corporations.     "It  is  difficult  to  find 
the  publl<   Interest,"  ih<    report  states,   in  relation- 


Copies  of  "Hard  Tomatoes;  Hard  Times"  are 
available  at  $2.  50  per  copy  from  Agribusiness 
Accountability  Project,    1000  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,   D.    C.    20007. 
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Congress  Urged  to  Delve 
More  into  ARS  Budget 


By  KEN  SCHIEBEL 

WASHINGTON,  DC.  - 
ongress  was  urged  to  re-open 
tarings  into  the  Department  of 
griculture's  proposed  1973 
gricultural  Research  budget. 
The  call  came  from  the 
gribusiness  Accountability 
reject  in  a  300-page  report 
ntitled  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard 
imes,"  (The  Packer-June  3). 
Essentially,  the  document 
as  a  critique  of  land  grant 
alleges,  the  extension  service 
nd  agricultural  experiment 
Nations,  accusing  them  of 
tiling  to  "adequately  respond 
)  the  critical  needs  of  rural 
merica." 

Project  director  Jim 
[ightower;  said  his  group  may 
le  lawsuits  ag  "*st  certain  land 
rant  colleges  iO  require  them 
)  carry  out  the  "original 
urpose  of  serving  rural 
Dmmunities  and  consumers  " 
The  report  claimed  that  there 
re  many  examples  of  research 
one  to  benefit  agribusiness 
orporations,  including 
eveloping  a  tomato  with  "hard 
tin,"  so  that  it  could  be  better 
andled  by  a  tomato  picking 
lachine  —  "also  developed  at 
ixpayers'  expense." 
Sen.  Adlai  Stevenson  (D-IU), 
hairman  of  the  Senate 
ligratory  Labor 
ubcommittee,  announced  he 
ill  hold  hearings.  "We  will  be 
sking  whether  or  not  the  land 
rant  college  system  has  been 
erving  the  people  it  was 
itended  to  serve,"  he  said. 
The  recommendation  to 
eview  agricultural  research 
pending  came  at  a  time  when 
BS  is  being  reorganized. 


There  has  been  criticism  that 
the  ARS  shakeup  will  doom  two 
programs  important  to  the 
produce  industry  —  the  Market 
Quality  Research  Division  and 
the  Transportation  and  Fa- 
cilities Research  division.  The 
programs  involve  marketing 
research  from  the  farm  through 
the  retail  outlet. 

At  USDA  officials  justified 
the  reorganization  on  the 
grounds  that  decentralization  is 
needed  to  get  the  decision 
making  process  out  in  the  field. 

The  Agribusiness 
Accountability  Project  made 
seven  recommandations.  One 
called  for  a  full  scale  public 
inquiry  into  the  land  grant 
college  complex. 

The  second  urged  congress 
"to  re-open  this  year's  hearings 
on  the  Agricultural  Research 
budgets  in  order  to  conduct  a 
serious  and  meaningsful 
examination  of  those  budgets, 
including  a  detailed  look  at  the 
exact  nature  of  the  land  grant 
research  now  under  way  and 
proposed  for  FY  1973." 

A  further  recommendation 
called  for  restructuring  advisory 
and  policy  making  "so  that 
there  is  broadened  input  for 
research  planning." 

Other  recommendations 
involved  alleged  racial 
discrimination,  so-called 
conflicts  of  interest  involving 
land  grant  officials  and  private 
corporations,  and  public 
disclosure. 

The  report  complained  ,that 
the  nation's  land  grant 
universities  serve  corporate 
interests  instead  of  those  of 
consumers,     family     farmers. 


|  workers  and  rural  America. 
The  project  is  a  nonprofit 
research  group,  financed  by  the 
Field  Foundation.  The  land 
grant  colleges  spend  about  $1 
billion  a  year  —  which  the 
report  said  goes  "almost  solely 
for  efforts  that  have  worked 
to  the  advantage  and  profit  of 
large  corporations  involved  in 
agriculture." 

Another  charge  said 
university  research  in 
cooperation  with  food 
companies  not  only  produced 
"hard  tomatoes"  which  are  not 
desirable  for  consumers  but 
also  cattle  fattened  with 
chemicals  suspected  of  causing 
disease. 

The  report  said:    "Had  the 

land  grant  community  chosen  to 

put   its   time,   its   money,   its 

expertise,    and   its   technology 

into  the  family  farm  rather  than 

into    corporate    pockets,    then 

rural  America  today  would  be  a 

!  place  where  millions  could  live 

and     work    in    dignity.     The 

colleges      have      mistaken 

corporate    need    for    national 

I  need.  This  is  proving  to  be  a 

|  fatal  mistake  for  the  people  of 

I  America.  It  is  time  to  re-orient 

the  colleges  to  act  in  the  public 

interest." 

The  report  noted  in  passing 
that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  L.  Butz  and  Clifford 
Hardin,  his  predecessor,  were 
examples  of  the  close  ties 
between  agribusiness  and  land 
grant  colleges.  When  Butz  took 
office,  he  stepped  down  from 
the  board  of  directors  of 
Ralston  Purina  Company. 
Hardin  became  a  member  of 
the  board. 
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What's  Gone  Wrong  With 
the  Tomato? 


By  NADINE  BROZAN 

Where,  oh  where  are  the 
tomatoes  of  yesteryear,  the 
ones  that  were  flame  red  on 
the  top  and  lime  green  on  the 
bottom,  the  ones  that  were 
misshapen,  cracked,  disease- 
prone,  the  ones  that  ripened 
unevenly,  spoiled  quickly, 
didn't  pack  neatly — and 
tasted,  some  people  insist, 
better  than  anything  you  can 
buy  today? 

The  tomato  of  yore  has 
gone  the  way  of  homemade 
root  beer,  milk  topped  with 
cream  and  grandmother's  pre- 
serves: the  way  of  science 
and  technology. 

But  there  are  those  who 
lament  the  price  of  progress, 
and  their  chorus  has  many 
voices. 

Criticizes  Flavor  and  Texture 
"Tomatoes  used  to  spurt 
driblets  of  red  liquid.  Now 
you  have  to  cut  them  with  a 
saw  and  then  they  just  sort 
of  sag  quietly,"  said  Henry 
J.  Stern,  first  deputy  com- 
missioner, New  York  City 
Department  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs. 

"Most  of  them  stink.  They 
have  practically  no  flavor  and 
a  wooly  texture,"  said  James 
Beard,  the  noted  food  expert, 
Svho  admitted,  "I  now  use 
canned  tomatoes  for  cook- 
ing; it's  impossibie  to  use 
the  fresh  ones." 

"They  don't  have  enough 
taste,"  said  Andr6  Soltner, 
chef  and  part  owner  of  Lu- 
tece.  "I'm  not  satisfied,  but 
we  must  live  with  them." 
And  live  with  them  he  does, 
25  to  30  pounds  a  week,  for 
they  are  essential  ingredients 
of  his  truites  Monegasque, 
tournedos  chasseur,  and  sauce 
Choron. 

"They're  inedible.  They're 
like  eating  a  blotter,"  said 
Edward  Giobbi,  author  of 
"Italian  Family  Cooking." 
Mr.  Giobbi  cultivates  150 
plants  and  cans  100  quarts 
of  tomatoes  in  his  Katonah, 
N.  Y.,  garden  each  year  to 
spare  himself  from  super- 
market offerings. 

Why,  why,  why,  they  all 
lament.  The  answer,  for  bet- 


"Tomatoes  used  to  spurt  driblets 
of  red  liquid.  Now  you  have 
to  cut  them  with  a  saw  and  then 
they  just  sort  of  sag  quietly." 

Henry    J.    Stern,    first    deputy    commissioner, 
New  York  City  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs. 


ter  or  worse,  lies  in  the  con- 
version •  of  tomatoes  from 
grow  -  them  -  yourself  or  local 
truck  farm  commodity  to  a 
gigantic  nationwide  industry 
that  last  year  yielded  6,437,- 
000  tons  of  tomatoes,  885,000 
tons  of  which  were  marketed 
fresh. 

According  to  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 
statistics,  tomatoes  ranked 
fifth  in  vegetable  production, 
behind  lettuce,  onions,  cab- 
bage and  carrots.  (The  de- 
partment classifies  the  to- 
mato as  a  vegetable  although 
academicians  and  scientists 
consider  it  a  fruit.) 

It  may  not  be  nice  to  fool 
Mother  Nature,  but  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  which 
now  deems  that  "Thou  Shalt 
Eat  Tomatoes  Year-Round," 
despite  the  fact  that  they 
flourish  only  in  sunny,  65-to-( 
85-degree  weather,  requires 
some  tampering  with  nature 
to  insure  plentiful,  hardy,  dis- 
ease-free crops. 

Maturation  Controlled 

The  saga  of  the  tomato 
from  vine  to  dinner  table  can 
now  encompass  thousands  of 
miles  and  a  trip  longer  than 
it  takes  for  man  to  reach  the 
moon.  To  endure,  most  to- 
matoes that  are  to  be  shipped 
from  a  distance  (say,  from 
Florida  to  New  York,  as  they 
are  in  the  winter)  must  be 
picked  green  and  ripened 
artificially.  And  therein  lies  a 
major  problem. 


As  Paul  Taylor,  an  official 
with  the  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
put  it:  "If  a  fruit  is  picked 
early,  it  doesn't  have  the  op- 
portunity to  reach  its  full  po- 
tential. The  closer  to  vine- 
ripened  it  is,  the  better  it 
tastes." 

Somewhere  on  the  long 
voyage  in  refrigerated  trucks 
or  trains — with  stops  at  both 
ends  for  packing,  sizing, 
grading,  repacking  —  the  to- 
matoes may  be  held  in  tem- 
perature- and  humidity-con- 
trolled environments  to  speed 
up  or  slow  down  maturation. 
Some  are  gassed  with  ethy- 
lene to  give  them  the  proper 
crimson  hue  or  waxed  to  kill 
bacteria  and,  as  E.  R.  Mead, 
an  official  with  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Market  News,  ex- 
plained, "to  add  sex  appeal." 

Contrary  to  the  implica- 
tions of  the  term  "gassing," 
some  experts  say  they  think 
it  helps  the  tomato.  "Gassing 
is  desirable,"  Mr.  Taylor  ob- 
served. "It  causes  the  tomato 
to  go  into  a  dormant  stage, 
and  it  can  be  held  in  a  sleep- 
ing condition  until  it  is  ready 
to  be  packed." 

Robert  King,  president  of 
Tomatoes,  Inc.,  packers  and 
distributors  in  the  Hunts 
Point  market,  doesn't  quite 
concur.  "Gassing  to  give 
quality  hurts  some  varieties, 
while  others  are  not  suscep- 
tible to  damage,"  he  said. 
"They're    sometimes   gassed 


In  one  day  and  the  out 
gets  color,  but  not  the  ins 
and  maturity  must  come  fi 
the  inside." 

Beyond  innovations  in 
vesting  and  ripening  meth 
the  new  tomatoes  are  b 
bred  specifically  to  withs 
other  vicissitudes  of  i 
markets,  as  farmers  con 
think  in  terms  of  acres 
tons  rather  than  patches 
pounds.  And  acres  n 
either  increasing  the  1 
force  or  introducing  har 
ing  machines. 

Changes  Being  Force. 

"The  basic  reason 
change  is  the  difficulty  g 
ers  have  getting  labor 
the  costs  of  that  laboi 
is  forcing  them  into  mee 
ical  harvesting,"  said 
Stuart  Dallyn,  professo 
vegetable  crops  at  Coi 
University's  Long  Island' 
etable  Research  Station. 

"In  order  for  tomato< 
be  picked  by  machine  [i 
are  still  picked  by  ham 
though  mass  mechanizati 
expected  in  the  next 
years],  it  was  necessar, 
develop  varieties  that  ar 
sistant  to  rough  hand 
that  are  much  firmer,  an 
the  eyes  of  many  people 
like  to  think  of  tomatoe 
large,  juicy  and  relatl 
soft-textured,  not  so  gc 
he  said. 

"The    machine    Just 
pick  that  kind,"  Dr.  Di 
continued.     "Tomatoes 
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as  a  hardware  item, 
e  hard  and  green, 
quickly  in  bulk  and 
around.  So  the  new 
ve  a  much  stronger 
ire  pulp  than  juice." 
>r  flavor,  he  com- 
"The  new  varieties 
ly  the  same,  but  the 
is  different,  and  tex- 
:cts  taste." 
nee  Just  a  Memory 
luestion  of  whether 
t'elopment     of     new 


strains  and  hybrids  has  af- 
fected flavor  is  like  debating 
the  merits  of  two  vintages  of 
wine. 

A  New  Jersey  home  gar- 
dener, who  has  just  put  in  this 
year's  plants,  said  he  thinks 
it's  impossible  to  recapture 
that  old-fashioned  succulence 
even  when  he  grows  them 
himself. 

Others,  however,  such  as 
Charles  Wilson,  catalog  edi- 
tor for  the  Joseph  Harris 
Company,     seed     producers, 


and  Dr.  Carl  D.  Clay- 
berg,  a  geneticist  at  the  Con- 
necticut Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  say  today's 
varieties  are  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  their  predeces- 
sors. 

"Some  are  certainly  better, 
some  are  worse,  but  the  over- 
all picture  of  flavor  hasn't 
changed,"  Dr.  Clayberg  said. 
"We  don't  know  how  flavor 
is  inherited  or  if  it's  adverse- 
ly affected  [by  changing 
strains]"    he    added.    A   few 


breeders  are  just  beginning 
to  study  this. 

"I've  been  growing  toma- 
toes for  15  years,  and  every 
year  I  hear  someone  say 
they're  not  as  good  anymore. 
I  think  if  I  had  been  growing 
them  50  years  ago,  I  would 
have  heard  the  same  com- 
plaints," he  speculated. 

Mr.  Wilson,  whose  93-year- 
old  Rochester-based  company 
produces  25  or  30  varieties 
for  home  and  commercial 
use — all  told  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  kinds  —  agreed. 
"Many  of  the  varieties  in 
general  use  now  taste  much 
better." 

How  does  he  know?  "There 
are  machines  that  measure 
such  things  as  sweetness  and 
tartness,"  he  explained. 

Controversy  is  nothing 
new  to  the  beleagured 
tomato.  Although  a  staple 
of  the  Italian  cuisine  since 
the  1500's,  it  was  not  eaten 
in  this  country  until  1825 
for  fear  that  it  was  poison- 
ous. At  various  times,  it  has 
been  considered  both  a 
"pomme  d'amour"  or  passion 
fruit  and  a  good  thing  to  hurl 
at  politicians — it  went  splat 
nicely  on  their  faces  without 
causing  serious  harm. 

The  latest  and  as  yet  un- 
resolved imbroglio  landed  in 
the  Federal  Court  of  Appeals 
last  year  in  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Florida  tomato 
growers  and  the  Arizona  im- 
porters of  Mexican  tomatoes 
over  minimum  size  require- 
ments. 
The  city's  consumer  affairs 
commissioner,  Bes;  Myerson, 
claimed  that  Agriculture  De- 
partment rulings  —  vine-rip- 
ened tomatoes  must  be 
217/32  inches  in  diameter; 
mature  green  tomatoes  must 
be  2  9/32  inches— raised  con- 
sumer prices  by  at  least  40 
per  cent  and  deprived  New 
York  consumers  of  the  small- 
er, vine-ripened  Mexican  va- 
rieties. 

And  the  tomato  consumer 
himself  is  not  entirely  blame- 
less, according  to  Lynn  An- 
thony, a  Danbury,  Conn., 
vegetable  landscape  garden- 
er, who  plants  organic  toma- 
toes for  friends  and  a  few 
clients. 

"The  American  consumer 
suffers  from  greed,  and  when 
you  deal  with  nature,  you 
can't  be  greedy,"   she  said. 

"There's  a  time  for  straw- 
berries, a  time  for  asparagus 
and  a  time  for  tomatoes,  but 
we've  broken  down  nature's 
timing  and  want  everything 
24  hours  a  day.  If  we  weren't 
demanding  tomatoes  all  the 
time,  perhaps  the  producers 
wouldn't  have  to  supply  them 
unnaturally." 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  James  McHale,  S 
retary  of  Agriculture  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Secre- 
tary McHale  is  a  farmer,  and  I  understand  that  he  lias  taken  some 
very  positive  steps  to  make  research  responsive  to  rural  development 
and  the  needs  of  rural  people  in  Pennsylvania. 

Thank  you  for  joining  us  this  morning,  Mr.  McHale.  You  have  a 
statement.  I  would  be  glad  to  enter  that  in  the  record  at  the  end  of 
your  testimony  if  you  would  like  to  summarize  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  A.  McHALE,  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  McHale.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name 
is  James  A.  McHale,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  would  sure  like  to  thank  you  for  holding  these 
hearings.  I  have  been  in  this  since  1957.  I  want  to  compliment  Mr. 
Hightower  for  his  very  fine  report,  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times." 

As  I  said  before,  this  interest  stated  with  me  back  in  the  1950's  when 
I  was  milking  cows  in  Pennsylvania  and  saw  the  problem,  as  I  see 
it,  tied  in  with  agribusiness  and  land-grant  colleges. 

I  would  like  to  go  one  step  further  and  include  many  State  com- 
missioners, or  secretaries  of  agriculture.  Before  I  became  secretary  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  secretary  of  agriculture  and  all  top  staff  people  had 
been  Penn  State  or  land-grant  university  graduates.  The  common 
question  when  those  people  met  was:  What  year  did  you  graduate 
from  Penn  State? 

To  bring  it  a  little  closer  to  home,  back  in  1954  to  1962,  when  the 
Democrats  were  in  power  in  Pennsylvania,  William  Henning,  a  Dem- 
ocrat, was  secretary  and  Leland  Bull,  a  Republican,  was  deputy  secre- 
tary of  agriculture.  They  both  were  from  Penn  State.  From  1962  to 
1970,  Leland  Bull  was  secretary  of  agriculture  and  Jack  Grey  was 
deputy.  They  just  passed  from  one  Penn  State  graduate  to  another. 

When  I  became  secretary,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jack  Grey  could 
not  figure  out  why  I  did  not  want  to  keep  him  on  as  deputv  to  keep 
this  relationship  with  the  college  and  the  agribusiness  crowd.  I  called 
this  an  exclusive  club,  and  I  do  not  seek  membership  in  it. 

The  secretary  from  the  academic  field  looks  on  research  as  a  tool 
to  do  about  three  things.  Their  interest  is  to  help  agribusiness,  and 
they  share  the  view  of  "get  big  or  get  out,"  and  they  totally  ignore 
the  role  of  agriculture  and  rural  development  at  the  farmer  level. 

I  do  not  think  agricultural  research  has  done  anything  to  solve  the 
problems  of  rural  America.  I  think  the  same  is  true  about  outmisrra- 
tion.  I  am  talking  about  the  outmigration  we  have  had  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  last  10  years.  We  had  400,000  people  leave 
the  State,  360,000  were  from  rural  areas.  It  is  strictly  because  of  lack 
of  opportunity  and  their  needs :  transportation,  water,  sewerage,  hous- 
ing health  services,  and  adequate  educational  and  cultural  opportuni- 
ties. 

We  have  about  63,000  farms  in  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania.  This  is 
flbout  half  the  number  of  farms  we  had  20  vears  ago.  It  is  strictly 
because  of  lack  of  opportunity.  If  we  would  take  a  loner  hard  look  at 
what  effects  90  percent  parity  in  rural  America,  we  see  that  it  would 
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:dd  $15  billion  to  the  rural  economy.  We  are  talking  about  $105  bil- 
lon  cash  flow  in  rural  America.  I  think  we  need  to  revitalize  and  re- 
apitalize  everything  in  rural  America. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  counties  with  30  percent  of  our  popula- 
lon  over  65  years  old,  and  over  half  the  income  of  these  counties  is 
rom  Government  checks. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  no  ties  with  Penn  State  University.  I  am 
ne  of  the  few  State  secretaries  of  agriculture  who  ever  became  sec- 
etary  by  way  of  the  farm  and  not  the  university.  I  do  not  expect  any 
irge  feed  companies  to  draft  me  at  $100,000  a  year  when  I  finish 
tns  job.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  playing  musical  chairs  in  the  game  that 
oes  on  between  USD  A  and  private  industry. 

I  do  not  expect  Penn  State  to  tap  me  to  do  some  research  for  them 
f  I  sound  bitter,  perhaps  I  am  a  little  bit.  The  fact  is,  when  I  was 
nlkmg  cows  in  1946,  there  were  50  dairvmen  in  that  township.  Today 
lere  are  three  left.  There  is  real  poverty  there.  • 

In  1959,  the  price  of  milk  got  down  to  $3.06  a  hundred.  Our  county 
gents,  part  of  the  land-grant  college  system,  had  the  nerve  to  come  out 
)  us  along  with  one  farmer  organization,  that  I  label  as  a  John  Birch 
ociety  in  overalls,  to  tell  us  how  to  get  more  efficient  and  produce 
lore,  because  the  price  of  milk  might  drop  to  $2.50.  That  is  when  I 
ent  on  the  warpath  and  tried  to  do  something  for  the  farmers. 

This  hearing  is  really  the  first  breakthrough  that  I  have  seen^  Sen- 
tor,  where  people  of  your  stature  show  great  interest  in  real  human 
eeds  out  there. 

This  production-efficiency  research  has  put  millions  of  farmers  out 
t  business.  It  has  plaved  ricrht  into  the  hands  of  the  machinery 
salers.  We  had  efficiency  milking  cows.  We  became  so  efficient  that 
iy  wife,  our  bov,  and  I  were  able  to  milk  70  cows  with  no  hired  help, 
was  able  to  get  up  at  4  in  the  morning  and  able  to  work  until  mid- 
gut. When  the  bov  was  2,  I  had  him  out  on  a  tractor.  He  slipped 
>e  clutch  so  I  could  stay  in  the  gutter  and  throw  the  manure. 
By  the  time  my  bov  was  10,  he  could  run  anv  piece  of  machinery 
e  had.  My  wife  could  take  care  of  a  9-room  house  and  during  our 
st  vear  on  the  farm,  bale  and  chop  300  acres  of  ^rass. 
We  have  ended  up  with  this  efficiency  where  net  farm  income  is  at 
ie  lowest  level  since  1933.  At  the  same  time,  the  farm  debt  is  $63 
lhon,  three  times  what  it  was  10  years  ago.  I  do  not  think  this  can 
ally  continue  in  this  way. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  mv  testimony  what  I  am  talking  about 
hen  it  comes  to  comparing  1952  farm  income  with  today.  To  buv  a 
)-39  horsepower  tractor  in  1952  it  took  1,283  bushels  of  wheat.  Today 
takes  3.074  bushels.  With  corn,  it  took  1,659  bushels;  today  it  takes 
291  bushels. 

To  buy  a  12-foot  self-propelled  combine  back  in  1952  it  took  2,483 
ishels :  today  it  takes  8,051. 

I  do  not  think  I  will  go  on  down  the  line,  but  that  is  on  page  6  of 
v  testimony. 

This  comparison  shows  why  rural  America  is  reallv  sick.  When  I 
'came  secretary  of  agriculture,  I  wanted  real  action.  But  I  jruess  we 
ive  done  such  a  poor  iob  as  farmers  and  rural  Americans  telling  citv 
'ople  and  legislators  the  story  that  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
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of  Agriculture  does  not  have  a  large  enough  budget  or  enough  em- 
ployees. The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  is  getting  about 
29/100ths  of  1  percent  of  the  State's  budget  to  represent  the  State's 
second  largest  industry.  Because  of  this,  I  started  working  with  other 
State  and  Federal  agencies.  We  held  poverty  hearings  in  three  dif- 
ferent areas  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  thought  I  knew  the  real  bad  problems,  but  when  I  went  out  and 
held  those  hearings,  I  found  I  did  not. 

One  lady  brought  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  the  water  she  brought 
in  looked  like  coffee.  She  said  that  really  did  not  tell  the  story  be- 
cause she  had  a  filter  with  it  and  it  had  been  on  for  3  days,  and  this 
filter  stunk  so  bad  you  could  not  get  it  up  to  your  nose. 

She  said  she  had  taken  the  tadpoles  and  the  green  gook  off  the 
filter  before  she  brought  it  in.  She  was  paying  $7.50  a  month  for  house- 
hold use  of  that  water.  She  had  complained  time  after  time  to  the  PUC 
about  the  problem  with  no  results.  She  started  talking  about  her 
sewer  being  clogged  up.  Her  testimony  revealed  that  she  was  talking 
about  an  open-ditch  sewer. 

Those  are  some  of  the  conditions  in  rural  Pennsylvania.  I  made  a 
promise  to  the  people  there  that  we  would  do  something  in  agricul- 
tural research  that' was  different.  I  have  $400,000  a  year  that  comes 
from  State  harness  racing  proceeds  to  be  spent  on  agricultural  re- 
search. Our  attorney  general  said  that  the  words  "agriculture"  and 
"rural"  meant  the  same  thing;  that  I  could  use  this  money  for  rural 
development.  So  I  proceeded  to  authorize  a  health  service  research 
survey.  That  was  when  I  really  got  into  a  donnybrook  with  the  estab- 
lishment power  structure,  because  Penn  State  University  felt  that 
money  should  automatically  go  to  them  without  the  State  department 
of  agriculture  asking  any  questions. 

But  I  proceeded,  and  out  of  those  moneys  I  originally  authorized  a 
$76,000  health  research  project— now  I  am  going  to  spend  $545,000 
that  I  have  put  together  on  health  services  and  other  rural  develop- 
ment problems  with  the  cooperation  of  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  . 

I  told  the  Agriculture  Research  Advisory  Committee  with  whom  1 
work,  that  the  aims  of  my  administration  were  different  from  those  in 
the  past.  We  are  interested  in  farm  income  and  rural  development.  I 
set  up  new  guidel  ines  to  use  for  new  research  proj  ects. 

The  first  question  I  asked :  Does  it  benefit  the  family  farmer  ?  Does  it 
make  an  economic  contribution  to  all  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  ?  Does 
it  revitalize  rural  Pennsylvania?  Does  it  seek  answers  to  current  crit- 
ical problems?  Does  it  include  cooperating  funds  from  other  sources i 
Does  it  indicate  that  scientific  knowledge  will  be  advanced?  Does  it 
fall  within  the  realm  of  applied  agriculture  research,  rural  develop- 
ment, or  market  improvement  and  expansion  ? 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the  way  this  money  has 
been  used  in  the  past  5  years.  Over  $2.5  million  went  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  One  ex- 
ample was  an  apple  harvesting  mechanization.  It  was  a  3-year  project 
that  began  in  1967  at  a  cost  of  $78,000.  The  project  was  to  develop 
mechanical  harvesting  equipment  and  harvest  aids  for  tree  fruits 
with  special  emphasis  on  apples,  and  to  adapt  and  develop  trees  tor 
efficient  mechanized  harvesting  of  the  tree  fruits. 
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This  sounds  like  it  was  just  cut  out  of  Jim  Hightower's  presenta- 
:ion  of  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times." 

Another  one  they  wanted  to  develop  was  mechanized  equipment  for 
•,he  nursery  industry.  This  was  a  3-year  contract  that  cost  $82,000. 
rhey  said  that  the  machines  developed  on  this  project  have  shown 
promising  potential.  This  machine  can  dig  10  times  more  than  a  man 
irith  a  shovel.  My  question  is:  What  about  the  people?  There  is 
lever  anything  said  about  the  people. 

Another  thing  that  concerns  me  is  the  fact  that  the  patent  rights 
ilways  go  with  the  contract.  In  other  words,  they  belong  to  the  uni- 
versity, not  to  the  department  of  agriculture.  I  am  going  to  write 
i  into  our  law  that  it  has  to  come  back  to  the  State  department  of 
igriculture. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Would  you  please  repeat  that? 
.  Mr.  McHale.  The  patent  rights  will  come  back  to  the  State.  Senator 
Stevenson.  In  the  past,  the  patents  have  stayed  with  the  university,  and 
vere  quite  often  turned  over  to  the  large  machinery  manufacturers. 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  license  and  rights  to  manufacture  ma- 
chinery under  those  patents  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Right. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Under  the  license  to  the  manufacturers  the 
royalties  go  to  the  university  as  opposed  to  the  State  itself  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevenson.  And  the  university  uses  them  for  what  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  would  not  know.  I  did  not  get  into  that,  but  I  intend 
X)  have  it  put  into  our  contract,  that  the  royalties  will  go  back  to  the 
State. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McHale.  Another  kind  of  interesting  project  I  dug  into  was  nu- 
tritional and  physiological  problems  encountered  bv  mink  producers, 
rhis  was  at  a  cost  of  $402,000.  I  looked  at  what  we\vere  getting.  For 
>  years  in  a  row  we  got  back  a  two-sentence  report  for  this  kind  of 
noney  that  said  the  dry  diet  was  as  good  as  the  wet  diet;  it  was  a 
ittle  more  economical  because  it  did  not  require  refrigeration. 

I  became  a  little  bit  concerned  about  that,  and  I  talked  to  the  mink 
growers.  They  have  an  association.  Come  to  find  out,  they  did  not 
igree  any  more  than  I  did  with  the  results  that  they  were  getting. 

They  had  gone  up  to  the  university  and  tried  to  "talk  them  into 
changing  the  direction  of  their  research  and  they  got  absolutely 
lowhere. 

Someone  from  my  department  was  sent  up,  and  they  had  a  pretty 
*ood  meeting  of  minds  on  what  direction  they  are  going  to  be  going 
m  that,  and  they  are  going  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  it.  I  do  not 
:hink  the  project  can  last  over  another  year. 

I  have  been  told  the  same  kind  of  mink  research  project  is  being 
carried  on  in  nine  other  land-grant  universities,  and  there  is  one 
contract  the  Federal  Government  has  with  the  State  of  Alaska  that 
runs  out  in  the  year  1999.  If  this  is  true,  there  is  no  need  for  us  to 
spend  this  $402,000  studying  the  diet  of  minks. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Is  a  duplication  of  research  opportunities  in 
land-grant  colleges  a  great  problem,  as  you  see  it? 
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Mr.  McHale.  Very  definitely.  I  have  been  told — and  I  ha 
got  it  pinned  down,  Senator,  that  it  is  going  on  in  nine  other  1  mid- 
grant  colleges.  The  criteria  that  they  use — I  will  get  into  that  next — 
certainly  is  a  little  different. 

A  Governor's  review  board  management  committee  looked  at  all 
phases  of  Pennsylvania  State  government.  I  was  having  this  problem 
on  research,  so  Governor  Shapp  had  a  man  look  into  the  matter.  Thai 
report  is  attached  to  my  testimony.  It  is  the  report  of  Fidelco. 

That  report  shows  Pennsylvania  State  University  and  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia  present  these  projects  to  our 
committee  based  on  several  things.  These  institutions  admitted  that 
these  research  projects  are  not  necessarily  the  top  priority.  When 
they  cannot  get  the  money  anywhere  else,  they  present  it  to  us  because 
of  the  exclusive  club  they  have  had  in  the  past.  Anything  they  sent 
down,  was  approved.  So  it  was  easy  for  them  to  get  it.  They  made  no 
effort  to  eliminate  research  duplication. 

We  proposed  that  our  contract  projects  should  be  monitored.  I 
pointed  out  that  even  the  users  who  should  benefit  by  the  research 
could  not  even  talk  to  their  people.  Their  annual  reports  were  so 
vague  I  wondered  where  the  money  went.  The  Fidelco  report  defined 
the  procedure  as  sloppy  cost  accounting  techniques.  But  I  have  some 
different  words  for  it;  it  was  just  outright  thievery  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Some  of  these  problems  w^ere  documented  in  the 
January  24, 1972,  letter  to  you  from  Fidelco  Associates.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevenson.  We  will  make  your  complete  statement  and  the 
statement  from  Fidelco  Associates  a  part  of  the  record  and  insert  it  at 
the  end  of  your  testimony. 

Mr.  McHale.  Then,  Penn  State  University  itself  said  the  presenta- 
tion of  those  proposals  was  based  on  several  considerations :  contribu- 
tion to  the  graduate  program — I  do  not  know  what  that  means — and 
another  thing  they  said  was  the  value  of  the  research  projects  in  attract- 
ing and  maintaining  good  faculty ;  contribution  to  an  existing  critical 
problem,  and  significance  to  the  economy,  and  responsiveness  to  pub- 
lic opinion  as  interpreted  by  the  institution. 

I  think  it  would  really  pay  to  read  over  that  Fidelco  report.  There 
is  quite  a  good  bit  there. 

When  you  start  bucking  up  against  this  power  structure  you  find 
flack  there.  The  agribusiness  crowd  in  Pennsylvania  was  able  to  put 
together  a  bill  to  strip  me  of  the  power  to  use  this  research  money. 

Senator  Stevenson.  When  you  refer  to  the  "agribusiness  crowd," 
can  vou  be  a  little  more  specific  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Oh,  I  think  that  includes  in  Pennsylvania  the  Coun- 
cil of  Farm  Organizations,  and  they  represent  everything  from  farm 
organizations  to  the  machinery  dealers.  They  have  the  people  who 
work  real  close  on  the  different  councils  with  the  machinery  companies 
and  those  kinds  of  people. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Associations  of  large  growers? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  say  farm  organizations.  Do  you  include 
in  that  the  national  organizations? 
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Mr.  McHale.  No.  I  seem  to  be  able  to  get  along  pretty  well  with 
them.  But  there  has  been  a  running  feud  ever  since  I  was  appointed 
secretary  of  agriculture  with  the  Pennsylvania  Farmers  Association. 
The  Governor  did  veto  H.B.  1343  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
to  take  away  my  powers.  Governor  Shapp  is  concerned  about  the 
future  of  rural  areas  in  Pennsylvania.  He  understands  this  power 
play. 

We  are  in  a  good  fight  here.  I  enjoy  a  good  fight.  I  really  think  we 
are  going  to  win  it.  I  think  there  is  a  future  in  rural  Pennsylvania.  I 
think  the  people  are  going  to  win  some  of  these  battles  someday. 

I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  other  thing  on  page  2. 
I  mentioned  earlier  that  my  views  are  opposite  the  views  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Butz,  who  will  be  present  here  tomorrow.  Secretary 
Butz,  I  would  like  to  point  out,  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Ralston-Purina  and  Stokely  Van  Camp.  He  is  a  speechmaker  for 
General  Motors,  and  was  a  faculty  member  and  dean  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. I  am  sure  he  is  not  going  to  agree  with  much  that  I  have  said. 
However,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  I  think  the  people  are  going  to  have 
jtheir  say  about  the  direction  this  Nation  is  going  to  travel. 

That  concludes  my  remarks.  I  am  willing  to  answer  any  questions. 
I  Senator  Stevenson.  Could  you  describe  in  general  the  role  of  the 
(Pennsylvania  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture?  Would  you  tell  us  some- 
thing of  the  statutory  responsibilities  of  that  office?  I  know  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  Illinois,  my  own  State,  has  among  other  func- 
tions responsibility  for  county  fairs,  inspection  responsibilities,  et 
cetera. 

What  in  general  do  secretaries  of  agriculture  do  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Senator,  I  think  the  responsibilities  are  really  what 
you  want  to  make  them.  I  think  the  statutes  in  Pennsylvania  are  broad 
enough  to  include  responsibility  for  rural  development.  I  think  that 
these  things  are  very  important.  I  could  have  come  in  as  secretary  and 
taken  the  salary  and  not  caused  any  waves.  But  I  have  a  feeling  way 
down  deep  that  something  has  to  be  done  about  these  problems. 

About  90  percent  of  our  functions  are  regulatory,  negative  func- 
tions ;  dog  law  enforcement,  the  Food  and  Chemistry  Division  which 
handles  food  inspection. 

The  previous  secretary  of  agriculture,  Leland  Bull,  had  a  study  done 
in  1969  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  future  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture by  the  "Better  Government  Associates/'  It  was  a  study  that  really 
points  out  the  need  for  changes  in  policy  direction  that  we  are  actually 
making. 

The  report  recommended  that  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  get  into  rural  development  and  people  problems  in  rural 
areas.  They  will  have  to  look  inside  the  farm  home  to  see  what  the 
situation  is,  instead  of  being  strictly  a  regulatory  agency. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  have  mentioned  a  number  of  times  the 
funds  you  receive  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania.  What 
are  those  funds  ?  Are  these  appropriations  to  your  office  by  the  State  ? 
!  Mr.  McHale.  These  are  moneys  that  come  from  the  Harness  Racing 
Fund  as  a  percentage  parimutuel  betting.  It  is  all  by  formula,  and  the 
way  it  operates  is  as  follows — it  starts  out  for  education  and  other 
things— then,  the  moneys  that  are  left  over,  up  to  $400,000  a  year,  go 
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to  the  agricultural  research  program  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  year  it  is  down  to  about  $310,000  for  agricultural  research. 
Senator  Stevenson.  That  is  a  pattern  across  the  country,  is  it  not,  of 
funds  earmarked  for  agriculture  from  parimutuel  betting?  Can  you 
generalize  as  to  the  use  of  those  funds  across  the  country  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  No,  I  could  not.  I  do  not  know  what  they  use  the 
moneys  for.  I  just  know  the  way  ours  have  been  used  in  the  past,  and 
the  direction  we  are  going  in  the  future.  I  do  not  know  about  the  other 
States. 

But  what  really  concerns  me  is  all  this  duplication  of  effort.  You 
see,  as  I  pointed  out,  the  universities  are  interested  in  how  it  benefits 
them.  They  are  not  interested  in  the  people  of  the  State.  They  admit 
that  in  a  statement  made  to  those  who  did  the  Fidelco  report. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  mentioned  use  of  these  funds  for  purposes 
of  rural  health  specifically,  and  the  need  for  a  rural  health  survey,  if  I 
heard  you  correctly.  That  is  one  of  high  priority.  What  other  priorities 
do  you  have  or  do  you  think  should  be  adopted  by  other  States  in  the 
use  of  those  funds  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  would  like  to  see  a  lot  more  done  on  marketing  and 
bargaining.  We  have  a  contract  we  are  putting  out  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
on  the  feasibility  of  a  milk  plant  over  in  western  Pennsylvania  so  that 
the  farmers  can  get  control  of  their  products. 

You  see  many  of  these  co-ops  do  not  have  any  facilities  and  they 
really  cannot  bargain.  They  need  a  physical  facility  to  handle  milk. 

That  is  one  of  the  projects  that  we  are  going  to  be  undertaking.  We 
are  going  to  do  an  attitudinal  survey  in  the  rural  areas  to  try  to  find 
out  what  the  rural  people  think,  and  how  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
whole  bargaining  procedure.  But  we  are  going  to  need  help  from  you 
folks  down  here  to  get  farmers  the  right  to  bargain. 

I  was  down  and  testified  last  summer  on  the  House  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee on  Bargaining.  The  bills  that  are  being  considered  here  are 
too  weak  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  We  need  a  bill  with  real  teeth  in  it 
for  supply  management  in  order  to  give  us  bargaining  power  equal 
to  the  labor  unions  and  the  giant  corporations  we  buy  from  and  sell  to. 
The  reason  I  am  getting  off  on  these  other  things  is  the  fact  that 
nobody  has  been  speaking  out  for  the  rural  areas.  In  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  we  have  a  community  affairs  department  which  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  the  city  planners  and  Congress  in  order  to  get  appropria- 
tions. The  money  had  gone  to  the  cities  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the 
legislation. 

You  see  nobody  knows  how  to  package  it  in  these  rural  areas. 
So  with  this  money  I  am  able  to  get  together,  I  am  going  to  have 
trained  people  in  each  of  our  seven  regions,  one  group  on  consumer 
affairs,  one  on  rural  development.  They  will  be  able  to  work  with 
the  rural  communities  and  help  package  plans  and  money.  They  will 
be  working  with  other  State  and  Federal  agencies  such  as  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Community 
Affairs. 

We  have  started  out  on  a  housing  project  with  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives.  They  have  done  a  tremendous  job  in  North  Dakota.  I 
have  looked  at  what  they  have  done;  they  have  all  kinds  of  money 
there  because  they  have  people  who  know  how  to  get  it. 
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We  put  up  a  thousand  dollars;  community  affairs  put  up  a  thou- 
and.  It  looks  like  we  are  going  to  get  a  real  program  going  just 
rom  that  little  bit  of  seed  money. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  found  as  a  Senator  of  a  State  that  one  of  the 
Lifficulties  is  that  the  funds  made  available  by  the  Congress — for 
xample,  for  water  treatment  facilities — often  are  not  used  because 
he  small  rural  communities  do  not  know  about  their  availability. 

They  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  applying  for  funds  for  water 
reatment  facilities  from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Taking  that  as  an  example,  do  the  State  secretaries  of  agriculture 
7ork  with  US  DA  to  educate  rural  communities  about  the  Federal 
>rograms  that  are  available  for  their  help  ? 

Is  there  a  degree  of  cooperation  between  the  State  departments  of 
agriculture  and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  would  not  say  there  has  been  a  lot  of  cooperation 
n  the  past.  I  feel  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  activities  of 
heir  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the  ASCS,  but  in  the  past 
I  have  never  heard  of  this  being  done  in  Pennsylvania.  We  feel  we 
lo  have  to  get  into  this. 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  is  also  something  the  land-grant  college 
omplex  might  get  into,  especially  through  the  extension  service. 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes ;  I  was  up  to  Penn  State  a  month  ago  for  a  cou- 
)le  of  days.  We  are  having  the  new  acting  dean  of  the  college  of 
Lgriculture  down  to  talk  to  us.  I  think  we  are  getting  a  little  better 
understanding  of  the  direction  that  we  are  taking.  But  I  just  put 
t  flat:  If  we  are  going  to  cooperate,  they  are  going  to  get  involved 
n  some  of  these  things  that  I  put  a  high  priority  on. 

I  have  some  hope  of  starting  to  change  some  of  the  things  in 
Pennsylvania.  They  have  not  put  any  effort  in  the  past,  so  to  speak, 
>n  the  social  problems  of  people  in  the  rural  areas  the  way  I  see  it. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  indicated  before  that  those  moneys,  which 
[gather  are  primarily  from  paramutuel  betting  in  Pennsylvania,  went 
o  the  universities. 

Mr.  McHale.  $2.5  million  went  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
md  Penn  State  the  last  5  years.  It  was  kind  of  a  blanket  approval. 

Senator  Stevenson.  What  do  you  mean  by  blanket  approval? 

Mr.  McHale.  You  see,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  have  been  com- 
ng  from  Penn  State  University.  It  was  just  one  little  cozy  club — not 
nuch  questioning.  When  it  came  to  a  contract  for  Penn  State,  it  was 
ilmost  automatically  approved. 

I  talked  to  the  man  who  wrote  up  the  report  on  the  year's  research 
activities  before  I  came  in.  He  said  that  the  hardest  job  he  had  ever 
mdertaken  was  to  try  to  substantiate  what  they  had  done  with  the 
?1.6  or  $1.8  million  that  went  to  Penn  State  University. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Is  that  happening  in  other  States,  too,  where 
funds  are  e-oing  from  State  departments  of  agriculture  without  much 
iccountability  by  the  land-grant  college  complex? 

Mr.  McHale.  Senator,  I  could  not  say.  I  would  rather  just  stay  in 
Pennsylvania  where  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

We  have  set  up  these  new  criteria,  and  we  have  had  no  trouble  coni- 
ng up  with  projects  that  meet  my  criteria,  so  there  has  not  been  much 
joing  up  there. 
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We  are  taking  a  real  hard  look  at  the  ongoing  contract.  I  am  sure 
if  we  do  not  get  more  results,  those  contracts,  such  as  the  mink  re- 
search contract,  are  going  to  be  canceled. 

If  I  find  out  that  nine  other  universities  are  conducting  the  same 
kind  of  research,  I  know  the  contract  will  be  canceled. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Why  do  they  have  such  trouble  meeting  your 
criteria  ?  Is  it  a  lack  of  interest  ? 

Mr.  McHale,  I  think  their  problem  is  they  do  not  understand  the 
rural  problems  out  there,  No.  1,  and  No.  2,  they  do  not  care. 

I  look  back  at  my  own  background,  you  know,  and  there  are  two 
things  that  influence  a  person's  thinking :  one  is  background  and  the 
other  is  the  guy  that  writes  your  pay  check. 

They  have  had  a  nice  cozy  little  setup  with  the  machinery  dealers, 
that  agribusiness  crowd;  it  never  gets  down  to  the  grassroots. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  mentioned  machinery  dealers.  Do  you 
mean  equipment  dealers  ?  Or  are  you  talking  about  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  would  have  to  say  manufacturers.  The  reason  I  say 
machinery  dealers,  I  keep  thinking  about  the  manufacturer  that  is 
based  in  Pennsylvania. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture who  cooperate  with  the  "agribusiness  crowd,"  to  use  your 
expression,  can  expect  lucrative  agribusiness  jobs  when  their  terms 
of  office  are  ended  ?  Is  that  a  pattern  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  It  has  certainly  been  a  pattern  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
always  get  back  to  the  Penn  State  University.  They  generally  retire 
from  there.  It  would  be  interesting  if  some  of  you  would  follow  through 
on  that  investigation  to  see  what  happens  to  retired  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Do  you  have  any  specific  suggestions  for  the 
Congress  ?  What  should  we  be  doing  to  make  the  US  DA  and  the  land 
grant  college  complex  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Senator,  if  I  answer  you  the  way  I  feel,  maybe  I  would 
say :  Put  a  Democrat  in  the  White  House  first. 

Second  would  be  a  national  commitment  on  rural  America. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  would  not  quarrel  with  that  suggestion.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  election  is  going  to  come  out,  but  either  way,  what 
should  we  in  Congress  be  doing  ? 

Would  you  say  that  the  Congress  has  been  derelict  in  its  duties  to 
oversee  the  activities  of  USDA  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  very  definitely  think  so.  I  think  there  has  to  be  a 
national  direction,  a  national  commitment,  from  you  folks  who  over- 
see the  use  of  these  Federal  dollars  going  into  research.  Somehow  you 
should  require  that  criteria  setup  such  as  we  are  doing  in  Pennsylvania, 
some  of  these  things  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  testimony. 

With  the  little  money  that  we  get,  $400,000,  we  cannot  really  do  the 
things  that  need  to  be  done  for  the  small  farmer  and  rural  people. 
It  is  iust  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  but  I  have  been  able  to  use  seed  money, 
working  with  other  agencies.  That  is  mv  only  hope. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Are  you  as  critical  of  the  extension  service  as 
Mr.  Hightower  wa$%  T  am  something  of  a  farmer  in  Illinois  and  my 
impression  is  the  extension  services  are  very  popular  among  farmers. 
That  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are  all  good,  but  my  im- 
pression  is  that  they  are  valued  by  the  family  farmers  in  Illinois. 
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Mr.  McHale.  I  am  very  critical  of  them.  County  agents  along  with 
his  one  farm  organization  told  us  at  these  educational  meetings  in 
959 — and  they  still  tell  the  farmers — "You  have  to  get  more  efficient." 

My  God,  the  farmer  has  increased  his  productivity  330  percent  in 
he  past  20  years,  more  than  any  occupation  group'  in  the  country, 
That  the  family  farmer  gets  for  this  efficiency  is  to  be  driven  off  the 
and  with  these  depression  prices. 

The  farm  magazines  tell  the  farmer  to  get  more  efficient.  So  he  goes 
nd  buys  these  bigger  tractors,  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  the  farm 
lebt  has  gone  up  to  $63  million. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  You  said  farm  organization.  Are  you  referring 
o  the  Farm  Bureau? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  am,  yes. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  farming.  Perhaps  the 
armer  feels  that  he  needs  to  become  more  efficient  in  order  to  come 
ip  with  the  figures  about  the  bushels  of  corn,  for  example,  that  in 
952  it  required  only  1.659  bushels  to  buy  a  tractor  and  it  now  takes 
>,291  bushels  to  purchase  a  larger  horsepower  tractor. 

If  that  is  the  case,  he  is  going  to  seek  out  the  extension  services,  is 
Le  not,  and  do  everything  he  can  to  increase  hi9  productivitv  so  he 
an  buy  that  tractor? 

Mr.  McHale.  I  guess  it  is  either  adapt  or  die  with  the  attitude 
hat  we  have  with  the  USDA  today. 

I  think  the  farmers  are  on  a  treadmill,  that  they  are  just  falling 
ff  from  exhaustion.  My  golly,  where  does  he  go?  I  have  talked  to 
armers  to  get  a  meeting  together  at  night  around  8 :30.  A  lot  of 
hem  say  that  is  too  early  because  thev  have  not  got  the  cows  milked 
et. 

I  know  what  hard  times  are  out  there  on  the  farm.  I  know  what 
he  farm  debt  is.  but  when  I  found  out  the  whole  storv,  that  I  could 
ot  milk  enouofh  cows.  I  har  to  lead  the  fight  for  better  farm  prices. 

TVe  have  a  situation  in  Pennsylvania— this  is  a  little  off  the  subject — 
rhere  the  chainstores  are  making  40  to  50  cents  a  gallon  on  milk  with 
lie  retail  price  setting  mechanism  we  have.  That  is  their  markup. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  cooperatives  going  in  all  directions, 
utting  each  other's  throats  in  the  northeast.  We  have  one  coopera- 
te particularly  that  lost  $1.4  million  last  vear  and  is  making  only 

fraction  of  a  cent  on  a  gallon  on  the  milk  they  are  selling;  vet  thev 
>t  the  chainstores  make  40  to  50  cents  a  gallon. 

I  think  we  need  an  investigation  on  the  chain  store  setup  in  this 
ountry.  They  control  60  percent  of  dairy  products  now. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Getting  back  to  the  land  grant  colleges  in 
'ennsylvania.  you  mentioned  the  difficulties  you  were  having  in  per- 
uading:  them  to  accept  your  own  criteria  for  research.  How  did  thev 
lake  those  decisions  ? 

Did  those  universities  have  research  advisory  councils  that  deter- 
line  their  own  research  priorities  i 

Mr.  McHale.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  would  say  it  is  a  policy  de- 
lsion  by  the  clean  and  the  different  research  groups  that  would  work 
n  different  research  projects.  That  is  probablv  the  wav  thev  deter- 
nne  it. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Is  it  the  the  dean,  the  faculty  ! 
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Mr.  McHale.  I  would  say.  I  really  do  not  know.  They  bring  them 
down  to  us,  and  I  do  not  know  how  they  come  to  the  conclusion  on 
the  ones  to  present  to  us.  . 

Senator  Stevenson.  Is  that  something  you  could  look  into  tor  us, 
the  mechanics  of  the  decisionmaking  process  within  land-grant  col- 
leges in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevenson.  If  so,  would  you  let  us  know  what  you  find, 
exactly  how  those  decisions  are  made,  by  whom,  and  what  the  eco- 
nomic interests  and  ties  are  of  the  decisionmakers  ? 

Mr.  McHale.  Another  thing  that  would  be  awfully  interesting,  the 
students  at  Penn  State  checked  the  board  of  trustees,  and  that  was 
quite  interesting.  There  are  interlocking  boards  of  trustees  of  Penn 
State  that  serve  on  boards  of  large  corporations  that  might  be  an 
interesting  thing  for  you  to  look  at.  It  was  kind  of  interesting  to  me 
to  see  how  the  whole  system  works. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  McHale.  Your 
testimony  this  morning  has  been  very  helpful.  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  telling  us  of  your  experiences,  and  I  commend  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  family  farmer. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McHale  along  with  correspondence 
from  Fidelco  Associates  follows :) 
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Before  the  United  States  Senate 
Corn-ait  tee  on   Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Sub-committee  on  Migratory  Labor 
Chairman  Aulai  E.  Stevenson,  111 


By 


Honorable  James   A.   McTIale 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 


Monday,  June  19,  1972 
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being  done  by  Lin-  Land  grant  coj  leges. 

The  Llightower  report,  I  catylyst 

that  brings  about  something  I  have  been  calling  for  over  many  years:   change 

in  the  agriculture  establishment  of  cur  Kation.   That  establish nt  has  hoc;: 

so  long  entrenched  in  power  aided,  knowingly  or  otherwise,  by  land  grant 
collages  that  it  ha:,  now  become  petrified. 

The  biggest  part  of  the  problem  as  I  see  it  is  the  tie-in  between 
agri-business,  the  land  grant  colleges,  and  a  great  majority  of  state 
secretaries  or  commissioners  of  agriculture.   Gentlemen,  that's  a  pretty 
exclusive  club  and  one  in  which  I  for  one  seek  no  membership. 

Too  often  State  Agriculture  Secretaries  who  come  from  the  academic 
community  look  on  research  as  a  tool  designed  to  do  one  thing:   help  agri- 
business.  Too  often  they  share  a  view  held  by  a  powerful  group  in  agriculture 
get  big  or  get  out.   Too  often  these  land  grant  lend-lease  secretaries 
choose  to  ignore  the  family  farmer's  needs  and  hopes.   And  much  too  often, 
blinding  themselves  to  the  obvious,  they  say  that  rural  development  and 
agriculture  have  separate  futures  when  the  fact  is  that  the  two  are  so  inter- 
twined as  to  be  inseparable.   Let  me  read  you  a  statement  about  rural 
development . 

"Our  cities  have  become  too  large  and  too  congested,  greatly 
increasing  the  cost  of  living  and  of  doing,  business. 
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■   .  ias  tlic  popu  lati  o 

.  1  at  which        pcblic  services  can  economical lj 
je  p  t  «jv  - 

(.-crowding  in  the  prent  cities  leads  to  lawlessness  and  ditordc 

Considerations  of  equity  argue  for  services  to  rural  people  that 
Lre  comparable  with  those  provided  to  people,  in  the  cities. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  national  defense  that  the  new  increments 
»f  industry  be  located  away  from  present  manufacturing  centers. 


Excessive  concentration  of  people  in  limited  areas  places  great 
press  on  the  environ. rent. 

There  are  desirable  non-economic  qualities  in  rural  living  that 
?culd  be  left  if  v?c  were  tc  continue  the  trend  toward  urbanisation.  .- 


..."Rural  development  is  a  widening  of  the  range  of  choice  for  rural 
>eople.   So  long  as  most  of  the  increments  of  opportunity  were  built  in  the 
lrban  areas  and  farm  jobs  were  diminishing,  rural  people  had  a  very  limited 
range  of  choice.   If  the  various  doors  of  opportunity  are  opened  wider,  the 
feople  themselves  will  select  the  door  of  their  choice,  and  will  choose 
wisely.   The  task  of  rural  development  is  to  help  the  people  achieve  the 
;oals  to  which  they  themselves  aspire. 
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We  have  in  fact  had,  in  the  past,  an  implicit  policy  that  drove 
rural  people  to  the  cities.   What  is  now  proposed  is  an  explicit  policy  that 
gives  them  a  choice. 
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":  fio  not  Iv.lievc  that  Lara)  ■'<    •elopmcpfc  :         mjs  with 
J,  v> .  1 0), ,,,,,,;  ,  "j])w   df?velcr,."i.  rtaJ  process  Ls  noi  just  ecoaonlc,  il  i:>  also 
social,  political,  ar.fl  aesli-otic.   It  if  rtgrettabL  that  tix  various 
di.;cip1  incr.  have  contributed  so  unevenly  to  the  understanding  of  this 
probl  e.m.  .  .  " 


That  statement  ca:  o  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Director  of  Agriculture  Economics,  Don  PaarlWrg,  Tomorrow  you 
will  hear  from  Secretary  Earl  Sutz  and  1  would  hope  that  Dr.  Butz  would 
bear  out  Paarl berg's  view. 

Secretary  Butz,  a  board  member  for  Ralston-Purina  and  Stokely 
Van  Camp,  a  specchmaker  for  General  Motors  and  a  faculty  executive,  at  Purdue 
has  nut  often  seen  eye-to-eye  with  me  on  faim  ut  nual  development  problems. 

I  have  been  pilloried  in  my  state  by  entrenched  interests  for  using 
minimal  sums  of  money  to  build  huge  sums  for  a  health  care  project  in  a  rural 
area.   My  criteria  for  land  grant  college  research  will  be  detailed  later  but 
simply  put,  it  comes  to  this.   Let  the  land  grant  colleges  answer  the 
question,  "Research  for  whom,  research  for  what?" 

The  rural  sector  must  recognize  that  when  development  monies  become 
available  the  urban  planners  are  right  there  with  reasons  why  the  monies 
should  go  to  the  cities.   It  is  absolutely  essential  in  my  view  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  these  monies  must  go  for  rural  development  to  get  at  the 
root  cause  of  the  disease  plaguing  the  inner  core  of  our  great  urban  areas. 
The  sickness  of  the  cities  began  years  ago  because  this  Nation  saw  fit  to 
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Ignore  the  clear  symptoms  in  the  mrol  areas... the  great  outniigri.it ion  that 
bmnoled  millions  of  rural  residents  Into  a  way  of  life  they  hod  no  tools  to 
»pe  with.   The  frustrations  find  fears  of  these  people  in  a  world  they  never 
mdc  led  to  the  freezing-ill  of  the  ghetto.  .  .eventual !y  to  Watts,  to  Newark,  to 
knvwherc   the  smoldering  resentment  of  the  displaced  shot  into  flame. 

Agricultural  research,  lias  done  nothing  to  stem  the  enormous  outmi- 
^ration  in  the  past  ten  years  in  Pennsylvania  of  some  360,000  people  from  rural 
ireas,  who  now  glut  our  cities  with  an  unskilled  lahor  force  that  must  depend  on 
welfare.   Research  lias  done  nothing  to  halt  the  disappearance  of  the  small  farmer. 
rhe  number  of  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  stands  at  about  63,000.   There  were  twice  as 
nany  20  years  ago. 


My  experience  as  a  farmer  and  more  recently  as  a  member  of  Governor 
lilton  Shapp's  cabinet,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  research  conducted  at  Pennsyl- 
/ania  State  University  --  the  land  grant  college  in  my  state  -•-  has  been  of  no 
senefit  to  family  farmers  and  has  done  very  little  to  help  the  plight  of  our  rural 
:ommuni ties . 

I  have  no  ties  with  Perm  State,  Mr.  Chairman.   I  think  I  am  one  of 
the  few  or  perhaps  the  only  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  came  to  a  cabinet 
post  from  the  farm  and  not  via  the  land  grant  college  system  route.   That  is  why 
I  am  freer  to  criticize  the  evident  partnership  between  academic  research  and 
big  business  interests.   There  is  no  iob  waiting  for  me  at  Penn  State  when  my 
tenure  with  this  administration  ends.   Nor,  I  am  sure,  will  any  large  feed 
company  draft  me  for  a  $100,000  job,  playing  the  musical  chairs  game  that  goes 
on  between  USDA  and  private  industry. 


ta 
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gram  college-  complex  has  htfrt  rather1  Mi,  people  is  f - •  1 1  y  appli- 

cable in  ivsm::;\  1  \-,-  ■.-,  i  ;\.     We  are  also  Buffering  ; 
heoval  occurring  today  in  America's  comitrysJ 

When  1  began  farming  Ln  1946  in  Ruutfi  Shenangc  Twp.  ,  Crawiord  Co 
there  were  50  farmers.   How  there  arc  three. 

I  remember  in  the  fall  of  1959,  when  we  dairy  fanners  were  recti- 
$3.06  a  lumclreelweight  for  milk,  the  extension  agents  had  the  nerve  to  con»e  to 
Crawford  County  to  held  educational  seminars  to  improve  i>ui  efficiency.   They  said 
we  would  have  to  become  move  efficient  because  mille  prices  would  drop  to  $2.50 
a.  hundredweight.   I  decided  then  that  this  system  was  killing  us  and  would  have 
to  be  fought. 

Production  efficiency  research  has  driven  us  out  of  business  because  it 
plays  right  into  the  hands  of  the  enormous  inflationary  rise  of  farm  costs. 
Farmers  were  put  on  a  treadmill  and  told  that  if  they  ran  fast  enough  they  could 
move  ahead.   Most  of  us  have  fallen  off  the  treadmill  and  died  of  exhaustion. 


It  takes  two  and  sometimes  three  or  more  times  the  bushels  of  grain  to 
buy  machinery  and  pay  taxes  today  than  20  years  ago.   Here  is  a  sample  of  what 

1  mean: 
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30-31)  H  r  Tractor 

12'  self -propel led 
coinbj  ne 

1/2  ton  pickup  truck 


4-door  standard-size 

automobile 

Real-estate  taxes  per 
100 -acres  farm  land 

All  machinery  repairs 
per  tractor  on  farm 

Building  repairs 
per  farni 

tD-hour  day  of 
farm  labor 


19  52 

BtTSili  LS 

tfheat 

1,283 

Corn 

1,659 

Wheat 

2,483 

Corn 

3  ,  2 )  0 

'.lie  at 

792 

Corn 

1,024 

Wl  i  e  a  t 

943 

Corn 

1,220 

Wheat 

36 

Corn 

46 

Wheat 

56 

Corn 

72 

Wheat 

68 

Corn 

88 

Wheat 

3 

Corn 

4 

1971 


3,074 

3.291 


8,051 

8,622 


2,324 
2,^88 


2,882 
3,087 


195 
209 


138 
148 


191 
205 


Source:   U.  S  -  ]).  A.. 

Economists  have  sought  solutions  by  encouraging  larger  capitalization 
to  support  greater  farm  mechanization.   This  helped  the  large  farmers  and  conglo- 
merate agribusiness,  but  drove  tine  small  farmer  off  the  land.   With  the  rural 
countryside  depopulating,  it  became  impossible  to  sustain  services  for  health, 
education,  housing  and  transportation.   Rural  people  sought  these  services  in  the 
cities  and  the  vicious  cycle  of  a  degenerating  money  base  in  rural  America  continued 
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As  the  Pennsylvania  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1  am  empowered  to  deter- 
mine how  some  $400,000  a  year  from  state  harness  racing  proceeds  will  be  spent 
on  agricultural  research. prelects .   This  power  derives  from  a  state  law  passed  in 
1959  and  amended  in  1967. 


The  annual  $400,000  appropriation  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  do  the 

job  that  is  needed  in  Pennsylvania  --  to  revitalize,  recapitalize  and  repopulat< 

6 
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our  rural  conmamj  i  lit..   Bui  u  ■  .  (  ioi  nod  C  ivcn  01  '       -  I ' 

fell  111  i «  could  I)--  a  start  in,",  point  a!  rban&ing  >■  8,  al  waking 

research  pcople~orier:i  ed. 


Most  of  the  research  money  is  spent  on  projects  harx  Led 
College  of  Agriculture.   The  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  of  Lbe  Univcrsil] 
Pennsylvania  also  conducLs  projects  financed  by  this  allocation. 

On  re. viewing  various  proiects,  i  found  that  in  the  pant  five  years 
about  $2.5  million  had  been  spent  without  any  appreciable  benefit  to  the  farmer's 
econom i c  co< idi  1  i  on  . 

I  read  about  such  proiects  as  "Apple  Harveting  Mechanization,"  a 

three-year  project  begun  in  1967  at  Penn  State  at  a  cost  of  $78,500.   The  project 
of  this  research,  and  I  quote,  was  "to  develop  mechanical  harveting  equipment  and 
harvest   aids  for  tree  fruits  with  special  emphasis  on  apples";  and  "to  adapt  and 
develop  trees  for  efficient  mechanized  harvesting  of  tree  fruit."   Gentlemen, 
this  could  have  been  taken  out  of  the  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times"  report. 

Another  project,  the  "Development  of  Mechanized  Equipment  for  the  fturso 
Industry,  ran  for  three  years  at  Penn  State  at  a  cost  of  $82,000.   Researchers 
found,  and  I  quote,  "Tools  and  machines  developed  on  this  project  have  shown  pro- 
mising potential.   Based  on  present  data,  the  machine  and  one  operator  can  dig  ter 
times  as  many  plants  as  one  man  can  dig  with  a  hand  shovel  in  average  soil  condi.ti 
I  can  only  ask,  what  is  supposed  to  happen  to  the  people  displaced  by  this  machine 
Uhat  about  research  to  keep  these  people  employed?   Apparently,  nothing  was  being 
done  for  them. 
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>e  soiectit  .     '   -arc!;  proj  cfcs   ....-^:1  l>y  harness  racin 

cc  of  a  cross  sect  ion 

of  farm  intercs  .  .  -         the  dean'?  o£  both 

■c-ntioaed.      a  -  -         --   -      -  -  -   :--:-;  now  rescarc!  projects. 

to  ask  these:  questions  of  a  project,  proposal  in  this  order  oJ 
nee:    -  ;  it    nefit  t    family  fanner?   Make  an  economic  contri- 
bution to  Pennsylvania  citizens:   Revitalize  rural  Pennsylvania?   Answer  a 


at  era 


tical  problem?   Include  cooperating  funding  sources?   Indicate  that 


iientific  knowledge  will  be  advanc 


Fall  within  the  real-  of  applied 


Itural  research,  rural  development,  or  market  ini]        t  and  expansion^ 


We  tried  to  do  something  about  ongoing  projects.   For  example,  a 
feo-year  project  begun  in  1967  at  Penn  Stale  for  a  total  cost  of  $402,000 
involves  the  "Nutritional  and  Physiological  Problems  Encountered  by 

ia  Mink  Producers."  Without  going  into  details,  I  can  tell  yon  this 
project  was  churning  out  little  more  than  incomplete  progress  reports  while 
the  number  of  mink  producers  declined  in  Pennsylvania.   I  conferred  with  some 
mink  ranchers,  banded  them  together  into  a  special  advisory  committee  and  the 
ranchers  informed  me  of  their  dissatisf ication  with  the  results  of  Penn 
State's  project.   We  advised  the  college  to  do  some  meaningful  research  on 
mink  feed  or'  else  lose  the  project. 

I  believe  the  most  significant  thing  vc  have  done  was  to  allocate 
$76,000  for  a  department-sponsored  health  demonstration  project  in 
Couckrsport,  Potter  County.   The  pilot  project  provides  14  free  health  tests 
to  rural  residents  in  six  northern  tier  counties.   Results  of  these  tests  arc 
sent  to  the  patient's  physicians  for  followup  treatment.   Many  rural  people 
have  not  seen  doctors  for  years,  and  our  project  has  uncovered  a  number  of 


t 
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I,  alLh  screen  i  n ■■    ;  Lcuj  Lur< 

Depart  '-ill  only  ',"'i,;,  '00,  a  uum  which  ha      ■  u  a     d  '0  in 

federal  funds,   Other  hospitals  aero  ha  Lhi  strata  have  observe 
the  Cole  Memorial  hospital  at  Coudersport  and  ha\ 
starting  such  programs  on  their  own. 

My  Department  has  also  gotten  together  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  in  launching  what  w<  hope  will  be  a  vast 
rural  housing  project.   Each  department  put  up  $1,000.   The  Pennsylvania 
Rural  Electric  Association  joined  in  with  additional  resource::-;,  enough  to 
hire  people  to  develop  specifications  to.  attract  funds  from  LTUi),  FHA,  and 
other  Federal  agencies.   The  package  lias  grown  to  more  than  $100,000  and 
hone  will  increase  to  $1  million.   This  money  will  permit  us  to  form  a  rural 
housing  cooperative,  patterned  after  a  successful  one  now  operating  in 
North  Dakota,  which  will  generate  housing  in  rural  Pennsylvania. 

These  are.  small,  but  we  feel  important  steps  in  coping  with  the 
immense  problems  of  providing  an  adequate  rural  health  delivery  system  and 
housing.   This  is  where  I  think  agricultural  research  should  be  in  1972. 
Research  must  help  the  small  farmer  who  in  1970  had  to  struggle  with  an 
average  net  income  of  $1,059.   "it  must  solve  the  pressing  problems  of  rural 
transportation,  rural  housing,  and  rebuilding  rural  communities. 


Let  me  add  that  for  my  efforts  to  change  the  direction  of  agri- 
cultural research,  the  special  agri-business  interests  in  it/  state  rapped 

:  by  succeeding  in  having  the:  legislature  pass  a  bill  stripping  me 
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nt  my  powers  to  decide  on  i:c>  r.o  spend  the  harness  racing  proceeds  on  rescarcl  , 
That  power  would  l\  -.ido  in  a  newly  constituted  committee  thai  is  heavily 
fceigbLcd  with  agri-business  representatives.   The  bill  was  vetoed  Thursday  by 
the  Governor. 

I  believe  the  Governor  was  motivated  in  my  behalf  by  the  ''lard 
(tomatoes,  Hard  Times"  report  and  by  an  independent  study  he  initiated  early  in 
his  administration.   Called,  the  "Governor's  Review  of  Government  Management $" 
the  study  founJ  that  research  at  Perm  State  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

had  little  to  do  with  rural  development  and  market  expansion  priorities 

which  the  present  agricultural  advisory  committee  demanded  as  a  basis  for 
allocating  harness  racing  proceeds. 


The  study  found,  and  I  guote,  "tha':  research  projects  submitted  by 
these  institutions  for  Fair  Funds  (derived  from  harness  racing  proceeds)  are 
not  necessarily  their  top  priority  projects.   It  would  seem  that  Fair  Funds 
are  requested  for  these  projects  only  when  ail  other  sources  for  funding  havt 
b?.en  exhausted. 

The  study  cites  no  effort  to  eliminate  research  duplication,  poor 
monitoring  of  contract  progress,  vague  annual  progress  reports  and  sloppy 
cost-accounting  techniques.   A  transcript  of  the  review  by  Fidelco 
Associates  Inc  is  attached." 


We  are  attempting  to  correct  this  situation  by  setting  up  advisory 
committees,  such  as  the  one  of  mink  ranches  1  mentioned  previously  to  make 
research  accountable  to  the  producers,  the  farmers  themselves. 


10 
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to  re\  i. Bad   our 
lofaddition 


other  agencies-;  whim  .nay  be  cooncrafcin  . 

Wo.  arc  also  re  form!  03  pafce.it  r<     :     ,  an  area  of  al  ..--.■  cit-  3 
in  "nard  Co.natoes,  Har.d  Times."  Under  oar  old  contracts,  patents  *  •-  ia ' 
tlf:-  property  of  fcba  researching  institution,   Ti  sfit  iron 

royalties  as  they  wished.   I  now  clan  to  kave  any  contracts  signed  by  me 
provide  that:  patent  rights  be  grantee]  To  the  State,   In  this  way  the  ta 
can  benefit  from  the  use  of  his  money  for  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  national  level  I  would  recommend  this  general 
course  of  action: 

1.   increase,  funding  based  upon  total  rural  population  rather  than 
the  importance,  of  production  of  food  and  fiber.   Specifically, 
in  Pennsylvania  we  have  3,500,000  rural  citizens  requiring 
human  services;  our  Agriculture  appropriations  must  cons id sr 
the  total  rural  community  and  not  just  the  top  10/o  of  the  farm 
community. 

20   Create  new  job  opportunities  -  such  as  Public  Service 

Employment. 

3.  Increase,  the  availability  of  equitable  financing1-  professional 
and  technical  assistance  for  the  rural  community. 

4.  Redistribute  population  by  making  our  rural  areas  more 
attractive.   This  can  be  done  by  equalization  of  education 
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opportunities-,    trial  tl    care1   systems,    trancpcu  tation 
opportunities,    improvaJ   utility    systems,    avl    general  human 
services,    al  ]    of   which   sho.ild    l>e   a  ptriiaD   concern   of   agri- 
culture   research. 

5.      De-e.T.pbasize    the  Laml   Grant   College   self-policing   conce-t 

and   involve    the   people    Cor   whojn   the   research    is    infc&nded. 

Thank  yo.:,   Mr.    Chair.aan,    for   allowing  me   to  present    this   statement 
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TELEPHONES. 
213.7a2.3CG0 

21S.tPfc3.724* 


The  Honorable  James  McHale 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  study,  GOVERNOR'S  REVIEW  OF  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT,"  the  Honorable  Milton  Shapp  requested  that  I  conduct  a  brief 
review  of  the  agricultural  research  projects  that  are  currently  funded  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Fair  Fund.   This  letter  summarizes  that  review  and  docu- 
ments the  findings  which  were  discussed  with  you  and  your  staff  during  our 
meeting  of  January  20,  1972.   It  must  be  understood  that  the  scope  of  the 
investigation  was  restricted  by  reason  of  the  time  allotted  for  the  review. 

BACKGROUND 

Act.  No.  298  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  NovpttiHpt-  ?0   1 QA7 
provided  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  accumulated  in  the  State  Harness  Racing 
Fund  was  to  be  transferred  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fair  Fund.   These  funds  were 
to  be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 

(1)  To  reimburse  operating  expenses  of  agricultural  fairs; 

(2)  To  support  the  marketing  and  consumer  services  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and 


wy   *«  iiHUutB  Luc  a^i-iculLuLal  lescarch  projects,  to  oe 
determined  by  the  Secretary  from  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  Agricultural  Research  Committee.   This 
committee  includes  the  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Penn  State  University;  and  the  Dean,  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  distribution  of  any  remaining  funds  is  accomplished  by  a 
committee  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Industries  Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agricultural  Committee  and  four  additional  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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The  agricultural  research  projects  (referred  to  in  item  (3), 
page  1,  of  this  letter  report,)  may  be  submitted  to  the  Agricultural 
Research  Committee  by  any  association,  institution,  or  interested  party, 
The  relative  priority  of  these  projects  is  based  upon  the  following 
guidelines: 


i. 


Importance  of  the  project  to  the  agricultural  economy 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania; 


2.  Recognition  by  the  public  of  the  importance  of  the 
research  project; 

3.  Availability  of  matching  funds  --  from  industry,  commodity 
groups,  or  other  governmental  agencies; 

4.  Availability  of  personnel  and  research  facilities  to 
conduct  the  project. 

A  further  consideration  was  added  on  March  24,  1971,  when  the 
Agricultural  Research  Committee  passed  a  motion  which  provided  that, 
"...  first  priority  be  given  to  funding  agricultural  research  projects 
related  to  rural  development  and  market  expansion  ..." 

As  of  December  31,  1971,  Pennsylvania  State  University  held  seven 
research  contracts  totaling  $87,214.,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  held 
one  contract  for  $50,000.   All  of  these  projects  are  funded  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fair  Fund. 

OBJECTIVE 


t  ) 


uctaabc  \J±. 


UiilitUitJI 


Pi. 


search  activities,  and  in  light  of  the  Department's  desire  to  encourage 
projects  which  will  provide  direction  for  rural  opportunities  and  market 
development  in  the  Commonwealth,  a  review  was  requested  of  the  present 
research  contracts  that  are  funded  under  the  Fair  Fund  provisions. 

APPROACH 


The  review  was  conducted  in  three  phases,  as  follows: 
PHASE  I  -  Collection  of  Data 

Interviews: 

(a)   Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Staff,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

...  to  obtain  views  on  policies,  scope  and 

magnitude  of  Fair  Fund  research  activities, 
and  general  procedure  for  project  selec- 
tion and  monitoring. 
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(b)  Vice  President,  Research,  Penn  State  University, 

...  to  obtain  views  on  research  importance, 
cost  accountability  techniques,  and  other 
internal  project  measurement  methods. 

(c)  Director,  Small  Industry  Research,  Penn  State  Universi 

...  to  assess  the  scope  of  the  department's 

activities  and  to  obtain  available  statistics 
on  research  publication  utilization. 

(d)  Dean,  School  of  Agriculture,  Penn  State  University, 

...  to  discuss  selection  process  for  research  proposal 
systems  used  to  control  research  duplication  and 
monitoring  process  for  all  internal  research 
contracts. 

(e)  Executive  Director  for  the  former  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Orville  B.'.    Freeman, 

...  to  obtain  overview  of  (l^   U.S.  rPcparrV.  arHi»<. 
ties  and  their  impact  on  Pennsylvania's  research 
efforts,  and  (2)  the  federal  government's  programs 
for  rural  development. 


PHASE  II  -  The  assembling,  evaluation  and  analysis 
of  data  collected. 


PHASE  III 


The  development  and  presentation  of 
findings  and  recommendations. 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS 


a)   General 

It  was  determined  that  almost  all  of  the  agricultural  research  projec 
presented  to  the  Agricultural  Research  Committee  are  submitted  by  the  Universi 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Selection  of  those  proposals  to  be  submitted  for  research  funds,  is 
based  upon  several  considerations.   The  principal  ones  are: 

(1)  contribution  to  the  graduate  program; 

(2)  value  in  attracting  and  maintaining  good  faculty; 

(3)  contribution  to  an  existing  critical  problem; 

(A)   significance  to  the  economy  and  responsiveness  to 
public  opinion  as  interpreted  by  the  institution. 
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In  addition,  it  appears  that  the  research  projects  submitted  by 
these  institutions  for  Fair  Funds  are  not  necessarily  their  top  priority 
projects.   It  would  seem  that  Fair  Funds  are  requested  for  these  projects 
only  when  all  other  sources  for  funding  have  been  exhausted. 

Moreover,  effort  to  detect  and  eliminate  research  duplication 
appears  minimal;  thus  it  is  highly  possible  that  similar  research  programs 
currently  are  underway  or  already  completed.   This  finding  appears  substan- 
tiated through  a  cursory  review  in  Washington  of  federal  government  agri- 
cultural research  activities. 

The  description  of  work  to  be  accomplished  in  present  contracts  is 
often  vague.   For  example,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  specific  milestones  to 
be  accomplished  within  given  time  or  cost  restraints.   As  a  result,  the 
monitoring  of  contract  progress  is  extremely  difficult. 

Annual  progress  reports  on  these  contracts  are  similarly  vague.   In 
some  cases  the  progress  reports  related  research  findings  that  had  been  reported 
previously. 

A  review  of  cost-accounting  techniques  used  for  research  contracts 
cuggcctcd  c   itlu^Lcnicc  Lu  impose  t>uuuu  incernai  control  procedures.   Kattier, 
there  apoeared  to  be  an  overdependence  on  self -policing,  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  level  of  professionals  involved  in  these  contracts  would 
make  any  other  monitoring  unnecessary. 


Although  monitoring  of  requests  for  publications  is  a  common  indicator 
as  to  the  usefulness  of  research  projects,  there  appeared  to  be  little  effort  in 
this  area. 

b)   Specific  Highlights 


made, 


In  addition  to  the  general  findings  noted  above,  specific  comments  are 
here,  relative  to  the  six  contracts  reviewed. 


(Note:   The  University  of  Pennsylvania  contract  for  $50,000  was  not 
reviewed  due  to  time  restrictions.   The  Penn  State  contract,  "Ventilation  and 
Controls  Phase  II  -  Mushroom  Production,"  was  not  reviewed  because  relevant 
data  was  not  readily  available.   Therefore,  no  specific  comments  on  these  two 
contracts  are  offered.) 


On  research  contract,  "Determination  of  Optimum  Combination  of  Light, 
Temperature,  Carbon  Dioxide,  Moisture  and  Fertility  Levels  for  Greenhouse  Flower 
Crops,"  it  appears  that  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  research  activity  pro- 
duced 80-907.  of  the  total  to-date  findings.   For  example,  early  in  the  contract 
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it  appears  that  the  environmental  modifications  that  produced  desirable  growth 
aspects,  while  minimizing  undesirable  aspects,  had  been  determined.   Further 
activities  appeared  only  to  confirm  or  expand  the  earlier  developments. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  research  dollars  expended  after  that  time  have 


jLecUiii, 


On  the  research  contract  for  "Nutritional  and  Physiological  Problems 
in  Mink  Production,"  it  appears  that  in  excess  of  $70,000  has  been  expended  to 
develop  an  appropriate  diet  for  minks  from  by-products  of  poultry,  meat,  and 
dairy  processing  industries.   Further,  the  contract  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  diet  in  pelletized  form,  thus  minimizing  the  transportation  and 
handling  problems  that  accompany  fresh  by-products.   This  development  might 
help  competitor  States  more  than  Pennsylvania,  inasmuch  as  feed  sources  are 
located  near  or  within  the  boundaries  of  our  commonwealth.   Total  expenditure 
in  this  undertaking  should  approach  $400,000,  with  potential  annual  savings  to 
the  mink  producers  of  approximately  $500,000.   The  employment  impact  on  direct 
mink  care  and  production  is  200  people,  and  total  cash  receipts  in  the  Common- 
wealth are  less  than  $2.1  million.   Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  the  large 
dollar  investment  by  the  Fair  Fund  would  not  provide  significant  return  in 
terms  of  either  employment  or  dollars  in  the  State. 

On  the  research  contract,  "The  Selection  and  Management  of  Forage 
Species  tor  Horses,"  it  appears  that  while  horses  and  ponies  may  have  become 
increasingly  important  to  the  Commonwealth's  economy,  they  have  been  important 
fo'r  many  years  to  other  States.   Therefore,  the  selection  and  management  of 
forage  species  for  horses  has  been  of  long-time  concern  to  these  States,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  demonstrated  results  of  previous  testings  are  currently 
available.   Thus,  research  in  this  area  might  prove  to  be  just  a  confirmation 
of  practices  utilized  by  other  States.   An  in-depth  review  and  evaluation  would 
be  appropriate  prior  to  additional  funding. 


On  *-1i<=>  vo  coo  •»-<->  Vi 


iM„currp- „„♦.,•_„ 


for  Processing,"  the  funding  for  this  year  and  next  is  minimal.   The  anticipated 
jobs  that  could  develop  from  increased  machine  operation  would  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  rural  Pennsylvanians ,  while  decreasing  the  need  for 
migrant  workers.   Therefore,  the  Commonwealth's  small  investment  has  a  poten- 
tially high  rate  of  return  in  terms  of  rural  job  development.   In  addition  to 
job  opportunities  created  by  machine  operation,  the  requirements  for  operators 
and  for  servicemen  and  repairmen  should  also  provide  job  opportunities.   However, 
labor  savings  resulting  from  machine  production  may  not  necessarily  be  evident 
in  farmers'  profits.  Lower  prices  paid  for  tomatoes  may  evaporate  anticipated 
profits. 
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On  the  research  contract,  "Wine  Grape  Production,"  the  present 
inual  investment  -  to  develop  a  new  industry  in  Pennsylvania  -  is  $7,500. 
ivorable  findings  could  provide  new  opportunities  for  rural  Pennsylvania, 
iwever,  a  review  of  the  research  work  accomplished  on  wine  grape  produc- 
,on  by  the  State  of  New  York  might  eliminate  unnecessary  or  wasted  research 
"forts  in  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  research  contract,  "Genetic  Relationship  Between  Milk  and 
:at  Production,"  some  of  the  findings  reported  in  1970  had  been  noted  on 
■evious  progress  reports.   It  would  appear  that  after  the  research  efforts 
:  1967  and  1968,  the  return  per  dollar  invested,  in  terms  of  further  con- 
•ibutions,  was  minimal.   In  addition,  other  dairy  States  appear  to  have 
inducted  similar  activities,  which  would  suggest  a  thorough  review  of  their 
[forts  prior  to  further  funding  by  the  Fair  Fund. 

INERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Summary 


1.  Increase  the  sources  of  agricultural  research  proposals  beyond 
ie  present  few. 

2.  De-emphasize  the  value  of  the  research  to  the  institutions, 
>d  emphasize  the  value  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Increase  the  research  activity  search,  both  before  approval 

E  funding  and  during  contract  duration,  to  minimize  duplication.  This  is 
specially  important  when  studying  entry* into  industries  which  are  already 
itablished  in  other  States. 


4.  Change  the  proposal  format  so  that  milestone  accomplishments 
an  be  cleeij.lv  ideni-iiTieu  wiuliAu  uullat  and  uiiQe  constraints,  enaoung  an 
^dividual  untrained  in  academic  research  to  assess  program  progress. 

5.  Re-write  contract  form  (i.e.,  description  and  work  to  be  performed, 
nd  provide  for  greater  Commonwealth  control  over  acquisition  and  disposition 

£  plant,  equipment,  etc.) 

6.  Develop  annual  progress  reports  which  complement  the  proposal 
ormat,  enabling  a  review  of  specific  accomplishment  vs.  time  and  dollars 
xpended. 


7.   De-emphasize  the  self -policing  concept  and  emphasize  sound 
ost-accounting  techniques  as  a  method  of  internal  control. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  We  were  scheduled  to  hear  next  from  a  par 
on  the  black  land  grant  colleges.  The  panel  is  not  here  yet,  so  we  w 
jump  ahead  to  hear  next  from  Mrs.  Alice  Shabecoff,  executive  direct 
of  the  National  Consumers  League. 

The  National  Consumers  League  is  the  oldest  consumer  organis 
tion  in  the  Nation.  It  was  founded  in  1899. 

We  look  forward  to  Mrs.  Shabecoff 's  testimony,  and  to  the  sampli 
of  her  exhibits. 


STATEMENT     OF     ALICE     SHABECOFF,     EXECUTIVE     DIRECTC 
NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  My  name  is  Alice  Shabecoff.  I  am  executive  dir< 
tor  of  the  National  Consumers  League.  The  League  is  the  oldest  cc 
sumer  organization  in  the  United  States.  It  began  back  in  1899, 
the  era  of  child  labor  and  sweat  shops  and  the  $y2  day  work  we< 
It  began  when  a  group  of  consumers  organized  together  to  elimim 
these  practices  and  to  ensure  that  the  goods  they  bought  were  produc 
and  marketed  under  fair  working  conditions.  It  was  the  league  tl 
introduced  the  idea  of  minimum  wage  legislation  into  the  Unit 
States. 

Over  the  years,  the  league  has  also  become  involved  in  the  fight  i 
fair  consumer  practices,  at  the  same  time  that  we  continue  our  effo: 
to  improve  labor  standards.  "No  man  is  an  island  unto  himself,"  is 
truth  that  becomes  more  imperative  as  our  Nation  becomes  mc 
crowded  and  complex.  The  harm  forced  upon  one  group  of  us  fina" 
becomes  a  problem  for  all  of  us,  as  we  pay  the  cost,  both  human  a 
financial,  of  relief  programs,  of  ill  health,  of  pollution,  of  crime  a 
delinquency,  of  the  disruption  of  the  valued  pattern  of  our  Americ 
life. 

Consumers  do  not  want  to  buy  their  goods  at  the  expense  of  t 
environment,  or  of  the  worker,  or  of  the  producer.  We  are  concern 
about  the  quality  of  life  that  will  make  our  country  healthy.  A  prodi 
needs  not  only  a  fair  price  tag.  It  ought  to  be  of  decent  quality, 
well.  It  has  to  be  safe  for  the  environment  and  for  people.  Its  pi 
duction  must  not  exploit  the  worker. 

Yet,  on  almost  every  count,  the  food  we  consume  nowadays  fai 
Here  is  a  symbol  of  that  failure,  a  supermarket  tomato,  hard,  iimr 
ture,  grainy,  tasteless.  For  the  dubious  pleasure  of  this  tomato, 
paid  14  cents. 

The  land-grant  college  complex  is  responsible  for  this  tomato.  1 
that  the  land-grant  college  complex  has  done,  it  says  has  done  for  t 
sake  of  the  consumer,  to  give  us  abundant  food  at  low  prices.  But 
reject  this  claim.  After  we  look  at  all  the  costs  involved,  at  the  quail 
of  life  that  is  lost,  this  14-cent  tomato  turns  out  to  be  no  bargain.  It 
tasteless,  probably  low  in  nutrition,  steeped  in  chemicals  that  m 
be  a  real  threat  to  our  health,  not  quite  so  low  in  price  as  claimed,  sc 
by  fraudulent  advertising;  and  last  of  all,  it  was  produced  by  ag 
business  methods  that  hurt  rural  America  and  harm  the  public  | 
forest. 

The  land-grant  college  complex,  as  the  Agribusiness  Accountab 
ity  Project  Task  Force  report  shows,  has  spent  billions  of  dollars  a 
thousands  of  research  hours  on  ways  to  increase  the  mechanization 
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food  production  and  processing.  The  complex  has  almost  totally  failed 
to  research  the  effects  of  automated  agriculture  on  the  food  itself  and 
the  people  who  eat  it.  Furthermore,  this  intense  mechanization  goes 
hand  in  glove  with  the  encouragement  of  agribusiness  at  the  expense 
of  other  types  of  farming.  All  this  ends  up  harming  the  public  in 
whose  name  it  has  been  done. 

Mechanized  farming  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  developed  by  the 
land-grant  colleges,  starts  with  herbicides  to  clear  the  soil  of  weeds, 
adds  chemical  fertilizer  to  boost  its  growing  power,  depends  upon 
pesticides  and  insecticides  to  control  predators.  Genetic  structure  is 
altered,  as  well.  In  the  case  of  this  sad  tomato,  it  had  to  be  bred  thick 
walled  and  firm  enough  to  withstand  the  metal  fingers  of  a  mechani- 
cal harvester.  The  tomato's  genes  were  also  adjusted,  to  insure  that 
the  entire  crop  would  mature  together,  for  a  one-time  harvesting.  The 
land  grant  college  method  of  automated  animal  production  relies 
upon  hormones  and  antibiotics.  But  when  the  colleges  were  perfecting 
these  systems  of  stepped  up  production,  where  was  the  coordinated 
research  that  proved  there  would  be  no  ill  effect  upon  the  food  thus 
produced  ? 

Eight  now  it  looks  to  consumers  as  if  there  has  indeed  been  a  series 
of  ill  effects.  One  bite  will  tell  you  that  our  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
lost  in  taste  and  texture.  Who  can  put  a  price  tag  on  the  flavor  of  a 
sun-ripened  peach?  Who  has  decided  for  consumers  that  we  want  a 
fruit  all  year  long  if,  as  its  cost,  there  is  no  season  when  it  tastes  good  ? 

I  noticed,  Senator  Stevenson,  that  you  have  sampled  the  straw- 
berries. The  largest  strawberries  are  a  product  of  the  supermarket, 
and  the  smaller  ones  come  from  a  small  farm  in  suburban  Virginia. 
The  latter  are  grown  entirely  organically. 

The  farm  is  owned  by  a  college-educated  couple  that  learned  their 
farming  by  trial  and  error.  Their  income  is  about  $15,000  a  year.  In 
the  spring,  summer,  and  early  fall,  they  hire  high  school  and  college 
kids,  and  they  teach  them  every  phase  of  farming.  They  pay  them 
according  to  the  skills  that  they  pick  up.  A  strawberry  picker  can 
earn  about  $1.80  an  hour. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  I  used  to  raise  strawberries, 
and  I  know  how  each  of  them  is  going  to  taste.  These  [referring  to 
small  strawberries]  look  a  little  like  the  ones  I  used  to  raise.  But  the 
consumer  in  the  grocery  store,  given  a  choice  of  the  two,  assuming  the 
same  price,  would  probably  select  this  one  [indicating  large  straw- 
berry]. 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  Yes,  they  would.  I  feel  that  this  has  happened 
over  the  years.  There  has  been  advertising  to  tell  us  that  the  larger  the 
strawberry,  the  better.  You  know,  bigger  is  better  in  America,  and  new 
is  better  in  America. 

This  all  has  come  gradually  with  the  vears,  that  we  buy  the  things 
which  look  bigger  and  more  perfect,  and  nobody  has  at  the  same  time 
told  the  consumer  that  the  larger  one  may  taste  worse,  may  have  less 
vitamins,  and  indeed  in  the  case  of  these  strawberries,  the  small  ones 
even  end  up  costing  less,  which  is  very  unusual  since  they  were  pro- 
duced entirely  by  a  small  farm. 

I  think  that  the  consumer  has  not  been  educated  by  any  of  us. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Are  you  suggesting  that  consumer  education 
ought  to  be  a  responsibility  of  the  land  grant  college  complex  ? 
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Mrs.  Shabecoff.  Yes ;  I  think  the  responsibility  for  educating  the 
consumer  rests  in  a  number  of  places,  and  one  of  them  will  be  in  orga- 
nizations such  as  mine,  and  one  would  be  in  the  land  grant  colleges. 

I  was  thinking  that  our  Government  researches  and  develops  vac- 
cines, for  example,  to  see  that  the  people  of  America  have  good  medi- 
cine; then  it  educates  the  people  of  America  to  see  that  they  take 
these  vaccines. 

Why  should  the  Government  not  take  as  much  of  an  interest  in 
American  nutrition  as  it  does  in  American  health  ?  Why  should  it  not 
be  the  place  of  American  agriculture  to  see  that  the  fruit  is  healthy, 
and  then  to  encourage  the  use  of  healthy  fruit  and  foods  by  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  ? 

Senator  Stevenson.  Does  the  little  farmer  producing  the  smaller 
yet  tastier  strawberry  have  difficulty  in  marketing  those  strawberries 
in  competition  with  the  producer  of  large  strawberries,  because  of 
consumer  taste  ? 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  From  what  I  know  from  this  particular  farm, 
they  are  inundated  with  customers. 

Senator  Stevenson.  How  does  that  small  farmer  reach  those  cus- 
tomers ? 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  He  has  a  stand  by  the  side  of  a  road.  It  looks 
nice  and  old  fashioned,  and  people  stop  by  in  droves.  He  also  sells 
through  some  supermarkets  and  health  food  stores. 

Senator  Stevenson.  He  sells  direct  to  supermarkets  ? 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  Yes;  they  come  and  pick  it  up.  I  do  not  see  why 
this  could  not  be  done  on  a  larger  scale.  I  do  not  see  why  this  could 
not  be  done  by  small  farms  around  the  outskirts  of  our  cities. 

Senator  Stevenson.  They  once  were. 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  They  once  were,  but  they  have  been  encouraged 
out  of  business. 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  farmer's  market,  long  familiar  to  urban 
America,  has  virtually  disappeared;  and,  roadside  stands  have  vir- 
tually disappeared. 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  Yes;  but  wherever  there  is  a  roadside  stand  vou 
will  find  it  is  doing  more  business  than  it  can  handle.  They  are  sold 
out  by  3  o'clock.  J 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  do  not  understand  why  that  is.  If  there  is 
such  a  hunger  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  for  the  fresh,  tasty,  and 
nutritious  small  strawberry,  if  the  consumer  is  as  eager  as  you  suggest, 
why  have  those  stands  disappeared  ? 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  I  think  that  a  lot  of  farmers  have  not  been  able  to 
use  their  own  imagination  and  make  their  farms  efficient.  Here  is  one 
way  the  land  grant  college  might  step  in.  If  the  small  farmers  cannot 
make  a  go  of  it,  why  cannot  the  land  grant  colleges  develop  tech- 
niques to  help  them  to  produce  and  market  their  produce? 

senator  Stkvknson.  Do  you  know  if  any  such  attempts  have  been 
undertaken  m  the  land  grant  college  comnlex? 


grant  college  complex  ? 
Mrs.  Shahecopp.  I  do  not.  I  know  of  no  attempts  to  help  the  small 
inner.  1  may  be  wrong.  I  hope  Secretary  Butz  will  tell  us  he  is  doing 
all  he  can  to  help  the  small  farmer. 

Jim  Hightower  mentioned  that  tomatoes  are  sprayed  with  ethvlene 

'<>  make  them  ripen  artificially,  and  I  want  to  mention  iii  one 

"Kiv  conducted  by  a  consumer  group,  of  tomatoes  artificially  ripened 
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by  the  land  grant  research  process  of  spraying  them  with  ethylene 
gas,  the  result  was  "less  vitamin  A  and  C  and  inferior  taste,  color  and 
firmness."  Michigan  State  University  is  experimenting  with  a  chemi- 
cal, Ethrel,  that  causes  cherries  to  drop  off  trees  more  easily  for 
mechanical  harvesting.  Where  is  the  research  on  nutritional  effect 
that  should  accompany  this  ? 

Survey  after  survey  indicates  that  although  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct may  be  healthy,  our  diets  are  miserable  and  steadily  getting  worse. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture's  1965  survey  of  the  dietary  level  of 
American  households  demonstrated  that  half  of  us  are  deficient  in 
one  or  more  nutrients.  In  1955,  that  figure  was  only  40  percent.  And 
the  proportion  of  poor  diets  (less  than  %  of  the  recommended  allow- 
ance of  one  or  more  nutrients)  jumped  from  15  percent  in  1955  to  20 
percent  in  1965. 

The  fall  1969  issue  of  Journal  of  Nutrition  Education,  in  its  review 
of  all  diet  studies  made  from  1950  to  1968,  pointed  out  that  every 
study  showed  a  decline  in  American  nutrition.  For  the  poor,  there  is 
hardcore  malnutrition,  as  Shown  by  the  current  10-State  study  under- 
taken for  HEW  by  NTH,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Arnold 
Schaefer,  chief  of  the  Public  Health  Service  nutrition  program.  It  is 
the  poor,  of  course,  whether  in  the  cities  or  farm  fields,  who  suffer 
most  from  the  ills  of  the  land  grant  complex  practices. 

Did  you  know  that  by  now  somewhere  between  80-90  percent  of  all 
our  beef  is  grown  with  a  regular  diet  of  antibiotics  and  hormones? 
That,  in  tlhe  10  years  since  Rachel  Carson  published  her  book,  Silent 
Spring,  the  use  of  pesticides  has  doubled?  What  of  the  dangers  to 
human  health  that  are  involved  ? 

When  Iowa  State  University  was  developing  the  hormone,  Diethyl- 
stilbestrol,  DES,  why  didn^t  they  find  out  that,  along  with  its  capacity 
to  increase  cattle  weight  gain,  DES  has  the  probable  capacity  to  cause 
cancer  in  humans?  The  Washington  Post,  only  a  few  days  ago,  re- 
ported that  illegal  residues  of  DES  are  continuing  to  appear  in  cattle 
livers  at  rates  far  above  last  year's  level,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  way  that  the  land  grant  colleges  have  developed  mechanized 
food  production  probably  involves  other  health  hazards.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  some  of  the  chemicals  they  use  can  produce  changes  in 
human  chromosomes  and  thus  birth  defects.  If  that  sounds  far  fetched, 
then  where  is  the  proof  to  the  contrary  ?  Already  doctors  are  finding 
that  the  resistance  bacteria  develop  to  the  antibiotics  in  animal  feed 
makes  these  bacteria  resistant  to  the  drugs  used  to  treat  human  dis- 
eases. Heart  disease  and  overweight  are  common  American  ailments, 
with  overprocessed  foods  laden  with  sugar  the  likely  villain.  Per- 
haps tomorrow  someone  will  add  to  the  list  with  the  discovery  of  yet 
another  sickness  caused  by  the  accretion  and  interaction  of  these  chem- 
ical pollutants. 

We  used  to  assume  that  the  Government  was  watching  and  guarding 
the  public  interest.  Time  and  again,  we  are  disabused  of  our  trust. 
Yet  how  can  we  consumers  detect  residues  of  hormones,  antibiotics, 
pesticides,  and  nitrites  when  we  open  a  package  of  ham  ? 

We  have  been  urged  to  accept  the  risks  involved  for  the  sake  of  the 
benefits,  which  are  a  wide  variety  of  foods  available  at  low  prices. 
We  take  issue  with  the  claim  that  Americans  only  spend  15.6  percent 
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of  their  disposable  income  on  food.  That  is  an  average  figure,  which 
mixes  millionaires  with  paupers. 

In  truth,  the  15.6  percent  figure  pertains  only  to  "a  comparatively 
small  number  of  families  with  incomes  somewhat  above  $20,000,  but 
would  not  be  representative  of  persons  with  lower  or  higher  incomes," 
according  to  the  Economics  Division  of  the  Congressional  Research 
Service.  Using  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  family  budgets,  we  see 
that  families  earning  about  $6,300  a  year  would  spend  about  30.5 
percent  of  their  disposable  income  on  food;  families  with  a  $9,000 
income  spend  27.2  percent  and  an  income  of  $12,700  means  approxi- 
mately 24.5  percent  for  food. 

As  for  the  dazzling  variety  of  foods,  many  of  them  are  junk,  like  po- 
tato chips  and  sugarcoated  breakfast  cereals.  The  land  grant  college 
research,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  report,  "Hard  Times,  Hard  Toma- 
toes," is  focused  heavily  on  the  needs  of  processors.  Thus,  as  you  go  up 
and  down  the  aisles  of  a  supermarket,  out  of  perhaps  8,000  items,  you 
see  that  about  7,500  are  in  some  way  processed.  Many  of  these  proc- 
essed products  are  silly  novelties,  like  the  blend  of  apple  and  grape- 
fruit juice  that  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  has  spent  eight  studies 
on.  We  can  make  our  own  blend  of  apple  and  grapefruit  juice  at 
home. 

We  strongly  feel  that  the  research  in  production  and  processing 
conducted  at  the  land-grant  college  complex  has  not  been  undertaker 
for  the  sake  of  the  consumer  but,  instead,  for  the  sake  of  agribusiness 
All  those  chemicals  we  have  been  talking  about  either  eliminate  labor 
speed  up  production,  or  increase  the  duration  of  the  food  product's 
transport  and  shelf  life.  High  profits  accrue  to  the  producer,  middle- 
man, and  retailer.  Consumers  are  left  holding  a  hard  tomato. 

Iowa  State  University  is  conducting  studies  to  see  if  bacon  pack 
aged  with  carbon  dioxide  instead  of  air  stays  a  bright  color  longer 
Such  a  study  should  be  undertaken  by  the  processor,  not  by  tax 
funded  public  colleges.  Why  isn't  Iowa  State  looking  into  the  nutri 
tional  value  of  the  bacon,  or  the  safety  of  using  carbon  dioxide  ir 
place  of  air  ? 

Whatever  product  research  and  agribusiness  come  up  with  can  b< 
fobbed  off  on  the  public  through  advertising.  Once  satisfied  to  ea 
brown  sausages,  we  were  brainwashed  into' expecting  red  hotdogs  ty 
producers  who  found  that  nitrite,  which  results  in  the  rosy  color 
makes  hotdogs  last  longer.  Nitrite,  it  has  recently  been  discovered 
may  produce  cancer. 

The  consumer  pays  for  the  research,  pays  for  the  product,  thei 
pays  by  consuming  a  food  which  is  either  junk  or  dangerous. 

Then  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  are  very  strictly  opposed  to  th 
agribusiness  encouragement. 

The  land-grant  college  encouragement  of  the  growth  of  agribusines 
runs  directly  counter  to  the  consumer's  interest.  First  of  all,  agn 
business  entails  gigantic  systems  which  require  the  ever-increasin 
reliance  on  intense  mechanization  with  its  arsenal  of  chemicals  tha 
del  eriorate  and  endanger  our  food. 

Secondly,  consumers  are  always  opposed  to  the  takeover  of  any  max 
k<t  by  a  powerful  few.  The  few  can  manipulate  the  quality,  supply 
type,  and  price  of  the  product,  Look  at  what  happened  in  the  breakf  a? 
cereal  market,  in  the  automobile  market.  Our  food  could  become  a, 
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dangerous  as  our  cars.  Then,  through  the  extravagant  use  of  advertis- 
ing, the  powerful  few  can  make  the  public  eat  whatever  is  offered  for 
whatever  price. 

A  monopoly  in  food  is  much  more  serious  than  a  monopoly  in  auto- 
mobiles, because  food  is  one  of  the  essential  human  needs.  Suppose 
agribusiness  takes  over.  Then,  because  bigness  is  not  any  guarantee  of 
efficiency  and  success — as  witness  Lockheed — suppose  Tenneco  gets 
into  trouble  with  its  oil  supplies.  Then  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
Tenneco  might  try  to  make  up  its  losses  by  raising  the  price  of  its  food 
products. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz  says  giantism  is  "inevitable" 
and  represents  "progress."  Consumers  absolutely  reject  and  deny  this. 
The  land-grant  colleges,  by  concentrating  on  assisting  agribusiness  at 
the  expense  of  other  farm  patterns,  have  brought  about  this  sad  state 
of  affairs.  We  ask  for  redress,  immediately.  We  ask  for  a  different  kind 
of  research. 

As  consumers,  we  vehemently  protest  the  costs  to  society  of  the  land- 
grant  college  efforts.  Every  year  about  a  million  people  leave  the  farms 
and  rural  America.  They  crowd  into  our  cities.  The  crowding,  in  turn, 
promotes  crime,  poor  housing,  bad  schools.  Who  pays  ?  The  consumer. 
The  farmers  have  not  city  trades,  can't  find  jobs.  Who  pays  for  their 
welfare  ?  The  consumer.  Whatever  disruption  of  the  Nation 's  economy 
is  caused  by  this  agricultural  revolution  ends  up  a  burden  to  the 
consumer. 

Furthermore,  we  protest  the  unbearable  paradox  that  mechanization 
is  recommended  to  avoid  using  labor,  yet  one  of  our  Nation's  gravest 
problems  is  unemployment.  Obviously  there  are  people  to  work  the 
farms.  The  same  kind  of  time,  money,  and  talent  that  went  into  making 
bigger  and  better  machines  must  be  applied  to  ways  of  using  manpower 
wisely  and  efficiently. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  that  current  land-grant  complex  methods 
are  ruining  our  land  and  water. 

Those  are  consumers'  tax  dollars  being  used  for  research  to  make 
agribusiness  efficient.  The  efficiency  is  not  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
It  goes  straight  into  corporate  profits.  The  Agricultural  Research 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  devotes  3  percent  of  its  re- 
search to  nutrition  and  consumer  use.  Yet  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
answers  to  many  problems. 

"We  don't  have  sufficient  resources  to  be  able  to  move  ahead  in  a 
number  of  consumer  areas,"  says  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  consumer  ad- 
visor to  Giant  Food  Stores.  Why  didn't  the  land-grant  college  com- 
plex assume  the  leadership  in  developing  programs  of  open  dating? 
Why  doesn't  the  complex  investigate  the  nutritional  values  of  foods, 
and  how  the  foods  are  affected  by  chemicals  and  processing?  Why  don't 
they  see  how  convenience  foods  measure  in  terms  of  relative  nutritional 
value  ?  Here  is  a  place  where  they  could  serve  both  supermarkets  and 
consumers. 

On  the  production  end,  too,  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  the 
public  interest  could  be  served,  rather  than  agribusiness  interest.  The 
complex  could  put  their  expertise  to  work  on  making  the  smaller  and 
medium-sized  farms  viable.  On  the  use  of  production  methods  that  do 
not  pollute  people  or  the  environment.  The  potential  technology  is 
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there  in  the  land-grant  college  complex.  It  just  needs  to  be  turned 
to  a  better  use. 

Here  is  a  disgusting  example  of  all  the  problems  we  face  in  auto- 
mated agriculture — poultry  production.  (The  facts  are  taken  from  a 
book  by  Harrison  Wellford,  "Sowing  the  Wind,"  soon  to  be  published 
by  Grossman,  which  summarizes  a  Nader  task  force  investigation  of 
meat,  pesticides,  and  the  public  interest.) 

Chicken  feed  contains  antibiotics  to  prevent  disease  that  might  be 
produced  by  crowding  and  stress.  It  also  contains  tranquillizers  to 
prevent  the  upset  chickens  from  eating  each  other.  The  chickens  are 
also  sprayed  with  pesticides.  Other  drugs,  including  arsenic  and  nitro- 
furans,  are  fed  to  them  to  increase  their  rate  of  weight  gain.  Before 
distribution,  they  are  bathed  in  tetracycline  or  sorbic  acid  to  extend 
their  shelf  life.  They  are  lastly  colored  with  a  yellow  additive  to  give 
their  flesh  an  appetizing  tint. 

Chicken  production  has  jumped  from  310  million  chickens  in  1947 
to  3  billion  in  1970.  And  the  price  has  actually  dropped  from  60c  a 
pound  in  1950  to  42c  in  1970.  The  chicken  growers,  who  have  nowhere 
to  sell  but  to  huge  vertically  integrated  corporations,  often  have  in- 
comes of  minus  cents  per  hour,  and  live  off  the  depreciation  of  their 
farm  equipment. 

We  do  not  want  our  chickens  produced  in  this  way  at  this  cost. 

I  think  you  can  produce  chickens  sufficiently  in  some  other  way 
without  harming  the  grower,  without  harming  the  eater. 

The  National  Agricultural  Research  Advisory  Committee  represents 
the  highest  citizen  input  through  research  in  the  lang-grant  colleges. 
In  the  book,  Hard  Times,  Hard  Tomatoes,  look  at  appendix  G,  the 
listing  of  the  committee  members.  Where  are  the  consumers  ?  Down  at 
the  local  level,  as  well,  there  are  no  consumer  representatives,  to  my 
knowledge. 

How  can  the  land-grant  college  complex  say  it  is  doing  everything 
in  the  name  of  the  consumer,  when  there  isn't  one  consumer  on  any  ad- 
visory committee  in  the  country?  Here  is  the  place  to  begin,  to  add  a 
new  balance  to  the  land-grant  college  complex  which  will,  we  hope, 
bring  the  colleges  back  into  the  service  of  the  people. 

The  National  Consumers  League  thanks  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  consumer. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  say  any  advisory  committee  in  the  country. 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  I  mean  any  land-grant  college  advisory  commit- 
tee. As  I  understand  it,  at  each  State  level  there  are  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Which  are  what  ? 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  There  are  no  consumers  on  advisory  committees 
at  the  State  level. 

Senator  Stevenson.  How  are  those  advisory  committees  composed  ? 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  They  are  composed  of  chemical  companies  and 
mechanical  manufacturing  companies,  and  I  understand  also  from 
the  State  college  professors. 

^  Senator  Stevenson.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  composition  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research  Advisory  Committee? 

Airs.  Shabecoff.  Only  through  appendix  G  of  "Hard  Tomatoes, 
Hard  Times."  That  book  makes  very  interesting  reading. 

Senator  Stevenson.  We  will  place  that  material  in  the  record. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 
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APPENDIX  G: 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 
Members  of 
NATIONAL  AGRICULTUPAL  RESEARCH  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


DR.  ORVILLE  G.  BENTLEY,  DEAN,  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  URBAN A,  ILLINOIS 


Dr.  Bentley  is  Dean  of  the  Col 
the  University  of  Illinois.   He  has 
South  Dakota  State  University  at  Bro 
M.S.  and  Ph.D.  in  biochemistry  from 
Wisconsin.   He  previously  was  Dean  o 
Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  a 
College.   Dr.  Bentley  is  a  member  of 
Council,  American  Chemical  Society, 
Science  and  the  Nutrition  Institute. 
American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associat 
He  served  as  a  major  in  the  Chemical 
from  1942  to  1946. 


lege  of  Agriculture  at 
a  B.S.  degree  from  the 
oking,  South  Dakota; 
the  University  of 
f  Agriculture  and 
t  South  Dakota  State 

the  National  Research 
Society  of  Animal 
He  received  the 
ion  award  in  1958. 

Warfare  Service 


JOHN  GAMMON,  JR.,  ROUTE  1,  BOX  252,  MARION,  ARKANSAS 

Mr.  Gammon  operates  a  1,000-acre  cotton,  rice, 
swine,  and  fish  farm.   He  resigned  from  the  Resettlement 
Administration  to  return  home  and  take  over  the  200-acre 
family  farm  devoted  mostly  to  cotton  in  1936.   Mr.  Gammon 
is  a  graduate  of  Arkansas  A.M.  and  N.  College.   He  is 
president  of  the  Negro  division  of  the  Arkansas  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  manager  of  the  cooperative  cotton 
gin  in  his  county. 


DR.  CHARLES  E.  GEISE,  DIRECTOR  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH, 
DEL  MONTE  CORPORATION,  SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Dr.  Gei 
the  Del  Monte 
He  received  a 
and  Ph.D.  in 
previously  wa 
agricultural 
the  research 
Dr.  Geise  is 
the  Society  o 


se  is  Director 
Corporation, 
B.S.  degree  f 
horticulture  f 
s  a  sweet  corn 
research  and  s 
division  of  th 
a  member  of  th 
f  Horticultura 


of  Agricultural  Research  for 
processor  of  fruits  and  vegetable; 
rom  Purdue  University  and  an  M.S. 
rom  Iowa  State  College.   He 

breeder,  superintendent  of  the 
eed  department,  and  manager  of 
e  California  Packing  Corporation, 
e  Society  of  Agronomy  and 
1  Science. 
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DR.  PAUL  B.  PEARSON,  PRESIDENT  AND  SCIENTIFIC  DIREC 
THE  NUTRITION  FOUNDATION,  INC.,  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 

Dr.  Pearson  is  a  graduate  of  Brigham  Young 
University,  Montana  State  College  and  the  University 
Wisconsin.   He  holds  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  biochemical 
nutrition  from  the  latter  Institution.   He  was  formerly 
employed  as  a  Research  Associate,  University  of 
California;  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry  and  Nutrition,  Texas  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College;  Chief,  Biological  Branch, 
United  States  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  Professor,  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  science  and  engineering  program 
of  the  Ford  Foundation.   He  has  served  on  several  com- 
mittees of  the  National  Research  Council  attending  many 
international  meetings  as  U.S.  delegate.   He  is  a  member 
of  many  scientific  organizations  including  the  American 
Association  for  Advancement  of  Science,  American  Chemical 
Society,  American  Institute  of  Nutrition,  London 
Biochemical  Society,  and  American  Society  of  Biological 
Chemists. 

CLARENCE  W.  RICHEN,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NORTHWEST  TIMBER 
OPERATIONS,  CROWN  ZELLERBACH  CORPORATION,  PORTLAND, 
OREGON 


Mr.  Richen  was  first  employed  by  Crown  Zelle 
in  1939  as  forestry  consultant,  while  he  was  on  th 
faculty  of  the  Oregon  State  University  School  of  F 
of  which  he  is  a  graduate.   In  1942  he  joined  the 
Company's  Portland  Timber  Department,  becoming  Chi 
Forester  in  1946.   He  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
Industrial  Forestry  Association,  a  trustee  and  exe 
committee  member  of  the  Western  Forestry  Associati 
member  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest  Experiment 
Research  Advisory  Committee;  member  of  the  Committ 
Forestry  Research  of  the  Agricultural  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Cooperati 
Forestry  Research  Advisory  Committee  (established 
the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act  of  1962)  . 
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CECIL  H.  ROBINSON,  ROUTE  1,  DELAWARE,  OHIO 


Mr.  Robinson  produces,  proces 
seed  corn,  certified  wheat,  oats,  a 
also  produces  about  1000  hogs  annua 
He  is  past  president,  Ohio  Seed  Imp 
has  served  on  Grain  Advisory  Commit 
Chairman  of  County  Agricultural  Ext 
member  of  the  State  Committee.  In 
People-to-People  Mission  in  Eastern 
is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Univers 
agricultural  engineering  and  rural 
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FRANK  SCHUSTER,  RT.  1,  BOX  82,  SAN  JUAN,  TEXAS 


Mr.  Schuster  operates  a  1400-acre  farm  in  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  of  which  about  50  percent  is 
devoted  to  vegetable  production.   He  specializes  in 
spinach,  turnip,  mustard,  kale,  and  collard  greens  and 
broccoli  for  freezing  and  canning,  with  smaller  amounts 
of  the  same  for  the  fresh  market.   He  also  grows  about 
150  acres  of  onions  annually,  with  smaller  acreages  of 
tomatoes,  cukes  and  peppers--all  acreage  under  irrigation. 
Mr.  Schuster  is  a  strong  supporter  of  research,  and 
participates  in  the  research  programs  of  the  Texas 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  by  furnishing  land  and 
other  production  facilities  and  services.   He  is  chairman 
of  the  Vegetable  Subcommittee  of  the  Agricultural  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Texas  A&M  University;  past  president  of 
Hidalgo  County  Farm  Bureau;  chairman  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  Farm  Bureau's  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee; 
chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce;  has  been  active  in  supporting 
the  several  marketing  agreement  and  order  programs  now 
operating  in  the  Lower  Valley;  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Texas  Onion  Committee.   Mr.  Schuster  served  in 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  1943-1946.   He  was  a  member  of  the 
Horticultural  Crops  Research  Advisory  Committee,  USDA. 


ELTON  R.  SMITH,  PRESIDENT,  MICHIGAN  FARM  BUREAU,  LANSING, 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Smith  farms  a  388  acre  dairy  farm  in  Kent  County, 
Michigan.   He  is  a  prominent  Guernsey  breeder,  president 
of  the  Michigan  Guernsey  Breeders  Association,  and  in 
1963  was  named  Michigan  Dairyman  of  the  Year.   He  received 
the  Michigan  State  Distinguished  Service  to  Agriculture 
Award,  has  been  active  in  a  variety  of  livestock  organi- 
zations and  for  ten  years  has  been  on  his  county  Soil 
Conservation  District  Board.   He  has  been  very  interested 
in  research  on  pesticide  problems  and  was  helpful  in 
establishing  a  pesticides  research  laboratory  in  Michigan 
State  University.   Mr.  Smith  has  been  president  of 
Michigan's  Farm  Bureau  since  1964,  president  of  the 
Michigan  Farm  Bureau  Services,  and  is  a  director  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
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J.  W.  STILES,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  DEVELOPMENT,  AGWAY ,  SYRACUSE, 
NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Stiles  is  Vice  President,  Development  for  AGWAY, 
a  cooperative  organization  serving  the  Eastern  United  States 
He  served  for  ten  years  as  Director  of  Research  for  the 
Cooperative  G. L. f/ Exchange .   Mr.  Stiles  is  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers,  American  Grassland  Council,  and 
the  Agricultural  Research  Institute. 
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DR.  BETTY  SULLIVAN,  482  5  QUEEN  AVENUE,  SOUTH,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

MINNESOTA 

Dr.  Sullivan  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  the  University  of  Paris  (France)  where  she 
majored  in  biochemistry.   She  was  employed  in  1924  in 
milling  research  by  Russel  Miller  and  served  as  Director 
of  Research  and  Vice  President  of  the  Peavey  Company 
Flour  Mills.   Dr.  Sullivan  has  been   President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Cereal  Chemists,  Chairman  of  the 
Minnesota  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.   She  is  a  member  of  Societie  Biologique  de 
France,  New  York  Academy  of  Science,  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  American  Society 
of  Bakery  Engineers.   She  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Flour  Standards  Committee  of  the  Millers'  National 
Federation. 


PEDRO  F.  TIRADO,  GPO  BOX  2(17  5,  SAN  JUAN,  PUERTO  RICO 


Mr.  Tirado  is  Agricultural  Advisor  (Agrarian  Reform) 
to  the  Agriculture  and  Rural  Development  Office  (ARDO) 
of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development.   He 
previously  served  in  a  similar  capacity  with  the  U.S. 
AID  Missions  to  Brazil,  Costa  Rico,  Bolivia,  and 
Guatemala.   He  also  has  been  employed  as  Regional 
Director  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
Puerto  Rico  at  Ponce,  P.R. ;  as  a  soil  scientist  and 
agronomist  with  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, U.S.  Department  of  State;  and  as  acting  chief 
USOM  Agricultural  Division  in  Honduras.   He  was  a  soil 
scientist  with  the  Institute  of  Interamerican  Affairs 
in  Asuneion,  Paraguay,  and  a  soil  conservationist 
(research)  at  the  Puerto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Rio  Piedras  and  Mayaguez. 

Mr.  Tirado  has  a  B.S.  degree  in  agronomy  from 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and  an  M.S.  in  agronomy 
from  the  Texas  A&M  University.   He  also  attended  the 
USDA  Graduate  School  and  the  State  Department  Foreign 
Service  Institute. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  The  consumer  is  concerned  with  cost  of  chickens 
is  well  as  quality.  In  this  case  the  cost  of  chicken  has  come  down.  One 
)f  the  current  claims  of  the  land-grant  college  complex  is  that  it  does 
nake  food  production  much  more  efficient,  and  it  does  make  food  cost 
ess. 

I  am  sure  you  are  concerned  about  cost  as  well  as  quality.  Is  there 
nconsistency  in  your  position  on  these  issues  ? 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  I  hope  there  is  a  consistency  that  if  the  land-grant 
college  complex  were  to  put  its  efforts  into  making  smaller  farms  and 
>ther  means  of  production,  and  processing  efficient,  then  in  the  long 
-un  we  consumers — that  means  all  of  us — could  have  cheaper  food 
ivhich  was  healthier  and  more  delicious. 

Food  production  methods  nowadays  are  efficient,  but  at  a  cost  which 
ve  find  in  the  long  run  is  very  high.  Although  you  think  perhaps  our 
food  is  cheap,  how  about  our  dental  bills,  how  about  our  medical  bills  ? 

Our  diets  are  so  terrible  we  have  to  take  vitamin  pills  to  boost  them 
lp.  How  about  the  cost  of  dietary  supplements?  How  many  people 
mve  lost  days  of  work  because  they  were  ill  ?  Perhaps  that  comes  from 
[•otten  food. 

In  the  long  run  our  food  has  to  be  improved  as  much  as  it  can  be  im- 
proved. It  can  be  made  efficient  if  only  we  give  impetus  to  new  meth- 
)ds  of  growing  and  processing. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  are  also  concerned  with  the  dangers  of  mo- 
nopoly within  the  food  chain.  Isn't  there  a  danger  at  least  at  the 
noment  of  monopoly  at  the  first  link  in  the  chain?  Or  are  you  con- 
cerned about  a  monopolization  beyond  the  farmer,  say  at  the  distribu- 
ion,  the  processing,  retailing  stages,  and  if  so,  would  you  elaborate 
m  those  concerns  ? 

To  the  extent  those  are  real  concerns,  they  are  concerns  about  price 
is  well  as  quality. 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  The  entire  tradition  of  America  has  been  so  far 
:he  individual.  We  are  opposed  to  monopoly,  are  we  not,  tradition- 
illy?  Historically,  we  have  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  and  so  on.  I 
:hink  that  we  are  harmed  by  monopolies  at  every  level,  whether  it  is 
vertically  integrated  corporation  or  the  chainstores  which  can  set 
prices. 

In  every  way  consumers  wish  to  see  this  chain  broken  down  into 
smaller  units.  If  city  planners  had  some  say  in  what  was  going  on, 
f  there  were  a  great  meeting  of  minds  between  the  land-grant  complex 
md  the  city  planners  and  the  environmentalists,  all  of  this  could  be 
worked  out  if  there  were  a  motivation  for  doing  so. 

We  want  to  see  smaller  farms,  we  want  to  see  smaller  markets,  and 
smaller  chainstores.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  that  we  are  facing  now, 
where  the  President  has  had  to  impose  price  controls,  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  kinds  of  monopolistic  production  that  we  are  seeing,  not 
only  in  food  but  also  in  the  automobile  industry  and  in  so  many  other 
of  our  consumer  items. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Do  you  have  more  specific  suggestions  about  i 
kind  of  research  that  land-grant  colleges  could  conduct  to  support  co 
sumer  interest? 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  Yes.  It  could  be  in  two  phases.  One  is  the  produ 
tion  end,  with  the  smaller  farms  using  methods  of  raising  food  whi< 
are  less  harmful.  I  believe  you  are  going  to  have  somebody  talk  to  y< 
on  how  you  can  have  large  farms  and  still  raise  foods  efficiently.  Th 
will  help  the  consumer. 

Then  on  the  food  end  of  it,  we  would  very  much  like  to  find  Dut  wh 
happens  to  food  which  is  processed  and  what  happens  to  convenien 
foods  especially. 

There  are  many  people  who  feel  that  convenience  foods  are  losing 
nutrition  and  taste,  and  we  would  very  much  like  the  land-grant  cc 
leges  to  do  some  research  along  that  line. 

We  would  like  the  land-grant  colleges  also  to  go  into  the  whole  fie 
of  nutritional  labeling.  I  have  mentioned  the  open  dating.  This  all  gc 
together.  We  need  information  about  the  food,  how  long  it  las 
what  its  value  is  before  and  after  chemicals  are  added. 

I  believe  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  have  strict  consumer  repi 
sentatives  who  really  go  into  these  meetings  with  the  consumer  in  min 
We  would  like  to  see  them  placed  on  the  committees  at  all  levels,  f  re 
the  national  level  down  to  the  State  level,  and  then  they  could  come  j 
with  very  specific  suggestions  that  will  both  meet  the  State  level  nee 
and  would  meet,  we  hope,  the  national  needs. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  think  from  what  you  say  some  attention  oug 
also  be  given  to  the  marketing  methods.  I  heard  the  other  day  of 
project  in  Chicago  where  individuals,  not  the  social  agencies,  in  t 
inner  city  were  undertaking  to  arrange  the  transportation  of  fo 
directly  from  farms  into  the  inner  city  to  churches  and  other  agenci 

They  were  selling  lower  cost  but  higher  quality  fresher  foods  th 
were  available  in  the  corner  grocery  store.  I  was  told  in  this  case  th 
originally  they  encountered  consumer  resistance,  but  once  the  wo 
got  around  in  the  neighborhoods  that  you  could  go  to  a  church  and  bi 
fresh  vegetables  at  lower  cost,  it  began  to  pick  up. 

Originally  there  was  a  psychological  block  to  any  deviation  frc 
the  norm,  which  means  going  to  a  supermarket  and  getting  that  fan 
packaged  hard  tomato. 

It  also  seems  as  if  it  had  something  to  do  with  status,  to  buy  th 
supermarket  tomato,  not  the  tomato  in  the  church  or  even  the  toma 
from  the  ma  and  pa  grocery  store. 

I  suppose  that  this  might  mean  development  of  new  marketii 
procedures. 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  That  is  right.  Last  week  some  representatives 
the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains  told  me  that  they  do  not  bi 
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from  local  markets.  For  example,  if  there  were  a  market  near  two  or 
three  of  their  stores  that  could  offer  those  stores  a  full  complement  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  season,  those  stores  would  not  buy  those  fruits 
and  vegetables  because  the  supermarket  chains  find  it  inefficient  to  do 
it  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

I  think  we  need  new  methods  to  teach  the  food  chains  that  they 
can  do  these  things  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  on  a  local  basis,  and  then, 
as  you  say,  I  think  it  is  also  a  question  of  reaching  the  consumer. 

There  have  been  so  maney  national  brands  advertised.  This  espe- 
cially affects  the  people  in  the  inner  city  who  think  the  American  way 
of  life  is  attained  by  buying  national  brands,  and  they  have  to  learn 
this  kind  of  advertising  may  sometimes  run  counter  to  their  best 
interests. 

I  think  it  is  our  place  to  show  them  through  practice  and  through 
words  that  you  can  get  good  produce  in  a  number  of  different  places, 
and  that  sometimes  nutrition  suffers  by  buying  these  big  brand  items 
and  the  pocketbook  usually  suffers  too. 

Senator  Stevenson.  A  number  of  the  points  that  you  made  parallel 
those  in  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times."  Do  you  find  research  organi- 
zations, other  organizations,  making  similar  findings  to  those  con- 
tained in  that  report?  Are  there  other  groups,  other  individuals 
concerned  ? 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  I  know  of  just  two  other  groups  offhand  who  are 
interested  in  researching  the  pesticides  and  insecticides.  One  is  the 
task  force  under  Harrison  Wellford  which  is  associated  with  the 
Center  for  Eesponsive  Law. 

The  Center  for  Science  and  Public  Interest  is  getting  into  a  bit 
of  research  on  food  and  how  it  is  sold. 

Then  you  will  find  all  these  people  whom  we  used  to  call  food 
faddists  who  are  interested  in  the  nutritional  end  of  the  food  process- 
ing and  production.  That  is  it. 

I  do  not  see  it  coming  out  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
fact,  I  was  at  the  Beltsville  Agricultural  Station,  and  one  of  the 
people  on  the  tour  asked,  "How  can  I  farm  organically?"  The  man  in 
charge  of  the  tour  was  very  angry  and  said,  "We  don't  have  that  kind 
of  information.  It  is  not  efficient." 

Senator  Stevenson.  Are  there  other  institutions  outside  of  the 
USD  A  and  land  grant  college  complex  with  the  resources  with  which 
to  do  the  research  and  publication  of  the  kind  that  you  are  describing  ? 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  I  think  it  is  a  big  order  of  business.  I  do  noot 
know  if  it  can  be  done  on  a  national  scale.  That  is  why  I  would  urge 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reconsider  its  direction  and  in- 
clude the  kind  of  research  that  we  are  urging. 

There  are  small  organizations  such  as  Mr.  Rodale's,  and  many 
farmers  around  the  country  are  doing  their  own  type  of  agriculture 
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and  therefore  pragmatic  research,  but  nothing  that  could  be  used  on  ( 
nationwide  scale  so  far  as  I  know. 

However,  we  do  have  nationwide  consumer  organizations,  and  the] 
can  be  brought  in  for  this  kind  of  education  program  that  we  need 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  mentioned  the  consumer  interest  in  roax 
side  stands.  Do  you  have  other  evidence  of  consumer  rebellion  in  thi 
country  ?  Are  consumers  in  substantial  number,  for  example,  patron 
izing  the  health  food  stores  ? 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  I  believe  that  these  health  food  stores  have  jus 
recently  been  listed  on  the  stock  exchange.  That  is  an  indication  tha 
they  have  become  big  business. 

Why  are  people  buying  that  food?  Why  are  there  so  many  store 
opening  throughout  the  country?  It  is  because  people  are  becoming 
concerned. 

For  the  first  time,  it  is  mentioned  that  Adele  Davis  is  not  the  onb 
nut  around.  There  are  stories  in  the  newspapers  all  the  time  now  abou 
the  chemicals  in  our  food.  People  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the] 
are  being  harmed  by  the  way  food  is  being  made  these  days. 

For  example,  the  DES  controversy  has  made  a  big  splash  in  th< 
newspapers,  and  therefore  people  have  become  aware  of  it.  I  am  sure 
Senator,  in  your  office  you  receive  many  letters  from  your  home  Stat 
saying  that  these  people  wish  the  DES  would  be  removed  entirely 
from  their  food  supply. 

As  soon  as  people  become  aware  that  there  are  other  similar  danger 
in  their  food  supply,  they  will  write  letters  about  that,  too.  There  i 
a  growing  awareness  and  a  growing  rebellion  among  consumers. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Some  farmers  from  California  told  us  not  toi 
long  ago  that  some  of  their  fruit — I  think  they  mentioned  specifically 
plums— -was  blemished,  which  had  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  qualit; 
or  nutritional  characteristics  of  the  fruit. 

Because  of  the  blemish,  they  could  only  market  the  fruit  locally 
They  said  that  if  such  fruit  could  be  marketed  along  with  the  un 
damaged  fruit,  the  consumer  would  have  more  fruit  available  at  lowe: 
cost  and  greater  variety,  and  in  this  case  with  as  good  quality. 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  market  and  the  difficulty  faced  by  thi 
small  farmers  ?  Why  in  that  case  could  the  farmers  in  California  no 
sell  the  plums  with  the  little  blemish  on  the  skin  as  well  as  the  othe: 
plums  ?  Is  that  consumer  resistance  ? 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  Yes ;  I  am  sure  that  was  consumer  resistance. 

Senator  Stevenson.  We  were  told  that  they  could  sell  locally  at  \ 
low  price.  I  think  they  were  suggesting  an  education  program  o: 
national  acceptance. 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  It  is  a  vicious  cycle.  The  national  chains  will  pu 
out  on  their  shelves  only  the  most  round  tomatoes,  the  rosy  red  apples 
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the  waxed  cucumbers,  and  so  on ;  so,  when  you  put  next  to  it  a  plum 
which  has  an  unsightly  blemish,  perhaps  the  consumer  after  many 
years  has  seen  only  these  perfect-looking  creatures,  and  so  they  draw 
back  at  buying  a  fruit  which  looks  unappetizing.  But  if  the  consumer 
were  to  realize  that  this  fruit  tastes  better,  perhaps  costs  less  money, 
in  the  long  run  then  this  resistance  will  be.  broken  down. 

The  resistance  has  been  built  up  over  the  years.  It  will  take  a  while 
to  break  it  down.  We  all  have  to  work  on  that. 

I  think,  for  example,  when  flame  resistant  fabrics  were  put  out,  such 
as  baby  pajamas,  there  was  consumer  resistance.  But  when  you  tell 
the  consumer  that  her  baby  is  safer  inside  flame  resistant  pajamas,  then 
she  will  buy  them.  You  have  to  educate  the  consumer  over  the  years. 
I  think  that  the  national  chains  have  been  in  collusion  with  each 
other  and  with  the  advertisers,  and  they  have  built  up  a  consumer 
market  to  reflect  their  greatest  profit. 

I  think  now  the  time  has  come  to  look  at  it  from  the  consumer  end, 
and  to  rearrange  this  kind  of  system. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  suppose  some  thought  should  be  given  towards 
trying  to  direct  a  consumer  agency,  if  and  when  it  is  created  within 


the  Government,  within  the  USD  A,  for  example,  to  try  to  bring  about 
new  marketing  systems  and  also  greater  consumer  awareness. 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  For  so  many  years  we,  all  of  us,  thought  that  all  of 
us  were  doing  very  beautifully  with  our  American  system,  and  it  was 
not  until  people  like  Rachel  Carson  and  Ralph  Nader  came  along 
that  we  realized  something  was  basically  wrong.  That  is  why  we  see 
the  consumer  movement  growing  now.  It  is  the  reaction  against  a 
kind  of  false  peace  of  mind  or  false  sense  of  security  we  used  to  have. 

I  hope  there  be  not  only  a  consumer  protection  agency  and  perhaps 
a  safety  agency  but  that  at  every  level  and  in  every  department  of 
the  Government  they  will  be  thinking  of  the  general  public  interest, 
because  in  the  long  run  this  is  the  American  interest. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Those  hard  tomatoes  are  of  great  interest  to 
Senators.  We  have  a  Senator  who  testified  before  us  that  not  too  long 
ago  in  our  campaigns  you  could  have  a  tomato  thrown  at  you  without 
fear  of  suffering  a  serious  wound.  [Laughter.] 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  In  all  seriousness.  Senator,  there  is  a  variety  of 
tomato  development  that  is  called  the  bouncer,  which  is  so  hard  that  it 
bounces. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  hope  you  will  stay 
around  and  let  me  know  where  that  roadside  stand  is. 

Mrs.  Shabecoff.  Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mrs.  Shabecoff  follows:) 
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TESTIMONY  OF   THE  NATIONAL  CC  '  LEAGUE 

■JEEORE  THE   SUBCOEEXTTEE  ON  tfTO'ATOSY  LA  301 

OE  THE  SENATE  U3CS  %ND  PU212'    ?2LFA?*S-ZOIfmiJTE£ 

ON   THE  EFFECTS   OF  THE  LAND  GIANT  COLLEGE  COMPLEX  ON  CONSUMER" 

June    19,    1972 


My  name    is  Alice    Shabecoff.      I  am  Executive    Director   of   the 
National    Consumers   League.      The   League    is    the    oldest    consumer   organi- 
sation   in    the    United  -States.      It   began    back    in   1899,    in    the   era  of 
child  labor   and   sweat    shops   and   the    6^  day  work  week.      It    began  when 
a   group   of   consumers   organised    together    to   eliminate    these    practices 
and    to   ensure    that    the   goods    they   bought   were    produced   and  marketed 
under  fair  working   conditions.      It   was    the   League    that    introduced   the 
idea  of  minimum  wage   legislation    into    the    United    "tates. 

Over    the    years,     the   League   has   also    become    involved    in    the 
fight  for  fair   consumer   practices,    at    the    same    time    that   we   continue 
our  efforts    to    improve   labor   standards.       "No  man    is   an    island   unto 
himself, "    is  a   truth    that   becomes  more    imperative    as   our   nation   be- 
comes more    crowded  and   complex.      The   harm  forced  upon   one   group  of  ui 
finally  becomes   a  problem  for   all   of  us,    as  we   pay   the    cost,    both 
human   and  j '  inancial,    of  relief  programs,    of   ill   health,    of  pollution, 
of   crime    and  delinquency,    of   the   disruption   of   the    valued  pattern   of 
our  American   life. 

Consumers   do   not   want    to   buy   their   goods   at    the   expense    of   thi 
environment,    or-  of   the   worker,    or   of   the   producer.       We    are    concerned 
about    the    quality  of  life    that  will   make   our   country  healthy.      A 
product   needs   not   only   a  fair   price    tag.      It   ought    to   be    of  decent 
quality,    as   well.      It   has    to    be    safe  for    the   environment    and  for 
people.      Its  production  must   not  exploit    the   worker. 
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Yet,    on   almost  every  count,    the  food  we    consume   nowadays 
fails.      Here    is  a   symbol    of   that  failure,    a   supermarket    tomato,    hard, 
immature,    grainy,    tasteless.      For    the   dubious  pleasure   of   this 
tomato,    I  paid  14e. 

The   land  grant   college    complex    is   responsible  for    this    tomato. 
All    that    the    land  grant    college   complex  has  done,     it    says    it   has  done 
for   the    sake   of   the    consumer,    to  give   us   abundant  food   at   low  prices. 
But  we   reject    this   claim.      After  we   look  at   all    the    costs    involved, 
at    the    quality  of  life    that    is   lost,    this   14z    tomato    turns   out    to    be 
no   bargain.      It    is    tasteless,    probably  low   in  nutrition,    steeped    in 
chemicals   that   may  be    a  real    threat    to   our  health,    not    quite    so   low 
in  price    as   claimed,    sold   by  fraudulent    advertising;    and   last    of   all, 
it  was  produced   by  agribusiness  me thods    that   hurt  rural   America   and 
harm   the  public     interest. 

The   land  grant    college    complex,    as    the   Agribusiness  Account- 
ability Project    Task  Force   report    shows,    has   spent    billions  of 
dollars   and    thousands   of  research   hours   on   ways    to    increase    the 
mechanisation  of  food  production   and  processing.      The    complex  has 
almost    totally  failed   to   research    the   effects   of   automated   agri- 
culture  on    the  food    itself  and   the   people   who   eat    it.      Furthermore, 
this    intense  mechanisation   goes  hand    in   glove   with    the   encouragement 
of  agribusiness   at    the   expense   of  other    types   of  farming.      All    this 
ends  up  harming   the    public    in   whose    name    it   has    been   done. 

Mechanised  farming   of  fruits   and   vegetables,    as   developed   by 
the   land  grant    colleges,    starts   with   herbicides    to    clear    the    soil    oj 
meeds,    adds   chemical  fertiliser    to    boost    its  growing  power,    depends 
upon  pesticides  and    insecticides    to   control    predators.      Genetic 
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structure    is  altered,    as  well.      In    the    case   of    this   sad   tomato,     it 
had    to   be    bred   thick  walled   and  firm  enough    to   withstand    the   metal 
fingers   of  a  mechanical   harvester.      The    tomato's   genes   were    also 
adjusted,     to    insure    that    the   entire    crop  would  mature    together,    for 
a  one-time   harvesting.      The    land  grant    college   method  of  automated 
animal    production   relies   upon   hormones   and   antibiotics.      But    when    the 
colleges  were   perfecting    these    systems   of  stepped -up  production, 
where   was    the    coordinated  research    that   proved    there   would   be   no    ill 
effect   upon    the  food    thus   produced? 

Right   now   it    looks    to    consumers   as    if    there   has    indeed   been   a 
series  of   ill    efjects.      One    bite   will    tell    you    that   our  fruits   and 
vegetables   have    lost    in    taste    and    texture,       Uho    can   put    a   price    tag 
on    the  flavor   of  a   sun-ripened   peach?      Who   has   decided  for   consumers 
that   we   want   a  fruit   all    year   long    if,    as    its   cost,    there    is  no 
season   when    it    tastes   good? 

Nutrition  has  often  fallen   by   the   wayside.      In   one    study  con- 
ducted  by  a   consumer  group,    of    tomatoes   artificially  ripened   by   the 
land  grant   research   process   of  spraying   them  with  ethylene   gas,    the 
result   was    "less   vitamin  A   and  C  and   inferior    taste,    color   and  firm- 
ness,"    Michigan  State    University    is   experimenting  with    a   chemical, 
Ethrel,    that    causes   cherries    to   drop  Ojf   trees  more   easily  for 
mechanical   harvesting,      Where    is    the   research   on   nutritional   effect 
that   should  accompany   this? 

Survey  aj ter   survey    indicates    that   although   our   Gross  National 
Product   may  be   healthy,    our   diets   are   miserable    and   steadily  getting 
worse.      The   Department   of  Agriculture ' s   1965   survey  of   the    dietary 
level    of  American   households   demonstrated    that   half  of  us   are   defi- 
cient   in   one    or  more   nutrients.        In   1955,    that  figure   was   only  40^o. 
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And   the   proportion   of  poor  diets    (less    than  2/3  of   the   recommended 
allowance   of  one   or  more   nutrients)   jumped  from  15J>   in   1955    to   20n   in 
1965,      The  Fall   1969    issue   of  Journal   of  Mgtritton  Education,    in    its 

review  of  all    diet    studies  made  from   1950   to   1963,    pointed  out    that 
every   study   showed   a   decline    in  American   nutrition.      For    the    poor, 
there    is  hardcore  malnutrition,    as    shown    by   the    current   10-state 
study  undertaken  for  H.E.I,    by  M.I.H.,    under    the    supervision   of 
Dr.    Arnold   Schaefer,    chief  of   the   public   health    service   nutrition 
program.      It    is    the    poor,    of   course,    whether    in    the    cities   or  farm 
fields,    who    suffer  most  from    the    ills   oj    the    land  grant    complex 
pract ice  s. 

Did   you  know   that    by  now  somewhere    between   80  9 0%  of  all   our 
beef   is  grown  with   a   regular  diet   of  antibiotics   and  hormones?     That 
in    the    10  years   since  Rachel   Carson   published  her   book,    Silent 
Spring,    the   use    of  pesticides  has  doubled?      lhat   of   the   dangers    to 
human  health    that   are    involved?      ?hen   Iowa    State    University  was 
developing    the   hormone,    Diethylstilbestrol,    DSS,    why  didn't    they 
jind  out    that,    along  with    its   capacity   to    increase    cattle   weight   gain, 
OSS  has    the   probable    capacity   to   cause    cancer    in   humans?      The 
Washington  Post,    only  a  jew  days   ago,    reported    that    illegal    residues 
cf  DES   are    continuing    to    appear    in   cattle   livers   at   rates  far   above 
last   year's   level,    according    to    the   Department   of  Agriculture. 

The   way   that    the    land  grant    colleges   have   developed  mechanized 
food  production   probably    involves   other  health  hazards.  .  It  has   been 
suggested    that    some- 'of   tfa  chemicals    they  use    can  proiuce    changes 
in  human   chromosomes   and    thus   birtti  defects*     'If    that    sounds  jar 
fetched,    then  where    is    the   proof  do    the    contrary?     Already  doctors 
are  finding   that    the   resistance    bacteria     develop   to    the 
antibiotics    in   animal  feed 
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makes    these    bacteria  resistant    to    the   drugs   used    to    treat   human 
diseases.      Heart   disease    and  overweight   are    common  American   ailments, 
with   ouerprocessed  foods   laden  with    sugar    the    likely   villain.      Per- 
haps   tomorrow   someone   will    add    to    the    list   with    the    discovery   of  yet 
another  sickness   caused   by   the    accretion   and    interaction   of   these 
chemical   pollutants. 

We   used    to   assume    that    the   government   was  watching  and  guard- 
ing  the   public    interest.      Time    and  again,    we    are   disabused  of  our 
trust.      Yet   how  can   we    consumers  detect   residues   of  hormones,    anti- 
biotics,   pesticides   and  nitrites  when  we   open   a  package   of  ham? 

We   have    been   urged    to   accept    the  risks    involved  for    the    sake 
of   the    benefits,    which   are,    a  wide    variety  of  foods   available    at   low 
prices.      We    take    issue   with    the   claim    that  Americans  only  spend 
15, 6*0  of   their  disposable    income   on  food.      That    is   an   average  figure, 
which  mixes  millionaires  with   paupers.      In    truth,    the   15.6^  figure 
pertains  only   to    "a   comparatively  small   number   of  families  with 
incomes   somewhat   above    $20,000,    but   would  not    be    representative   of 
persons   with   lower   or  higher    incomes,  "   according    to    the   Economics 
Division   of   the   Congressional   Research   Service.      Using    the   Bureau  of 
Labor   Statistics  family  budgets,    we    see    that  families  earning  about 
$6,300  a   year  would   spend  about   30.5$  of   their  disposable    income   on 
food;  families  with   a   $9,000   income,    spend  27.2'S;    and  an    income   of 
$12,700  means   approximately  24.5%  for  food. 

As  for    the   dazzling   variety  of  foods,    many   of   them   are    junk, 
like    potato    chips   and   sugar-coated   breakfast    cereals.      The    land  grant 
college    re  search,    as   has   been   shown    in    the    report,    Hard   Times,    Hard 
Tomatoes,     is  focused  heavily  on    the   needs  of  processors.      Thus,    as 
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you  go   up  and  down    the    aisles  of  a   supermarket,    out   of  perhaps   8,000 
items,    you   see    that   about    7,500  are    in   some   way  processed.      Uany  of 
these   processed  products   are    silly  novelties,    like    the    blend   of  apple 
and  grapefruit  juice    that    Virginia  Polytechnic   Institute   has 

spent   eight    studies   on. 

Ve    strongly  feel    that    the    research    in   production   and  process- 
ing  conducted   at    the    land  grant   college    complex  has  not    been   under 
taken  for    the    sake   of   the    consumer   but,     instead,    for    the    sake   of 
agribusiness.      All    those    chemicals   we   have    been    talking   about   either 
eliminate   labor,    speed  up  production,    or    increase    the   duration   od 
the  food  product's    transport    and    shelf  life.      High   profits   accrue    to 
the   producer,    middleman   and   retailer.      Consumers   are    left   holding   a 
hard   tomato. 

Iowa    ?tate    University   is   conducting   studies    to    see    if   bacon 
packaged  with    carbon   dioxide    instead  of  air   stays   a   bright   color 
longer.      Such   a   study   should   be    undertaken    by   the    processor,    not    by 
tax-funded  public   colleges.      Zhy   isn't   Iowa  State    looking    into    the 
nutritional    value   of   the    bacon,    or    the    safety  of  using   carbon   dioxide 
in   place    of  air? 

Whatever  product   research   and   agribusiness   come    up  with,    can   be 
fobbed  off  on    the   public    through   advertising.      Once    satisfied    to   eat 
brown   sausages,    we   were    brainwashed    into   expecting  red  hot   dogs   by 
producers  who  found    that   nitrite,    which   results    in    the    rosy   color, 
makes   hot   dogs   last   longer.      Nitrite,     it   has   recently   been   discovered, 
may  produce    cancer. 

The    consumer   pays  for    the   research,    pays  for    the   product,    then 
pays   by  consuming  a  food  which    is  either  junk  or   dangerous. 
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The   land  grant   college   encouragement   of   the   growth   of  agri 
business   runs   directly   counter    to    the    consumer ' s    interest.      First   of 
all,    agribusiness  entails  gigantic   systems   which   require    the   ever 
increasing  reliance   on    intense   mechanisation  with    its   arsenal    of 
chemicals   that   deteriorate   and  endanger   our  food. 

Secondly,    consumers   are   always  opposed    to    the    take -over   of  any 
market   by  a  powerful  few.      The  few  can  manipulate    the    quality,    supply, 
type   and  price   of   the   product.      Look  at   what   happened    in    the    break- 
fast  cereal  market,    in    the   automobile  market. Our  food   could   become 
as  dangerous   as  our   cars.      Then,    through    the   extravagant   use   of  adver- 
tising,   the  powerful  few  can  make    the   public  eat   whatever    is  offered 
for  whatever  price. 

A  monopoly   in  food   is  much  more    serious    than   a  monopoly   in 
automobiles,    because  food    is  one   of   the   essential   human  needs.      Sup- 
pose  agribusiness  takes    over.      Then,    because    bigness    is  not   any 
guarantee   of  efficiency  and  success   -  as  witness  Lockheed   -  suppose 
Tenneco  gets    into    trouble   with    its  oil    supplies.      Then    there    is   a 
good  chance    that   Tenneco  might    try   to  make   up    its  losses   by  raising 
the   price   of   its  food  products. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture   Earl   Bute   says  giantism    is    "inevi- 
table" and  represents    "progress".      Consumers   absolutely  reject   and 
deny   this.      The   land  grant   colleges,    by  concentrating  on   assisting 
agribusiness  at    the   expense   of  other  farm  patterns,    have    brought 
about    this   sad  state   of  affairs.      !7e   ask  for  redress,     immediately. 

As  consumers,  we  vehemently  protest  the  costs  to  society  of 
the  land  grant  college  efforts.  Every  year  about  a  million  people 
leave    the  farms  and  rural  America.      They   crowd    into   our   cities.      The 
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•owding,    in    turn,    promotes   crime,    poor  housing,    bad   schools.      Who 
iys?     The    consumer.      The  farmers  have   no   city   trades,    can*  t  find 
ibs.      Who  pays  for    their  welfare?     The    consumer.      Whatever  disrup- 
ion  of   the   nation's  economy   is   caused   by   this   agricultural    revolu 
ion  ends  up  a   burden    to    the    consumer. 

Furthermore,    we   protest    the    unbearable   paradox   that  mechani- 
ition    is   recommended    to   avoid  using  labor,    yet   one   of  our  nation's 
-avest   problems    is   unemployment.      Obviously   there    are   people    to   -)ork 
le  farms.      The    same   kind  of   time,    money  and   talent    that   went    into 
iking  bigger   and   better  machines  must   be    applied   to   ways  of  using 
inpower  wisely  and  efficiently. 

I  would  also   like    to    add    that   current    land  grant    comples 
tthods   are   ruining  our  land   and  water. 

Those    are    consumers'    tax  dollars    being   used  for   research    to 
ike    agribusiness  efficient.      The   efficiency    is   not   passed  on    to    the 
)TLsumer.      It   goes   straight    into    corporate    profits.      The   Agricultural 
^search   Service   of   the   Department   of  Agriculture   devotes   3$  of    its 
-.search    to   nutrition   and   consumer   use.      Yet    there    is   an   urgent   need 
or  answers    to  many  problems.       "Ve    don't   have  sufficient    resources 
o  be   able    to  move    ahead    in   a   number  of  consumer   areas,  "   says  tlrs* 
sther  Peterson,    consumer   advisor    to   Giant  Food    Stores.      Why  didn't 
he   land  grant   college    complex  assume    the    leadership    in   developing 
urograms   of   open   dating?      Why  doesn't    the    complex    investigate    the 
.utritional    values   of  foods,    and  how    the  foods   are    affected  by  chem- 
,cals  and  processing?      Why  don't    they   see    how   convenience   foods 
leasure    in    terms  of  relative   nutritional    value?     Here    is   a  place   where 
they  could   serve   both   supermarkets   and   consumers. 
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On  the  production  end,  too,  there  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
the  public  interest  could  be  served,  rather  than  agribusiness 
interest.  The  complex  could  put  their  expertise  to  work  on  making 
the  smaller  and  medium-sized  farms  viable.  On  the  use  of  producti 
methods  that  do  not  pollute  people  or  the  environment.  The  potent 
technology  is  there  in  the  land  grant  college  complex.  It  Just  ne 
to    be    turned    to   a   better   use. 

Here  is  a  disgusting  example  of  all  the  problems  we  face  in 
automated  agriculture,  —  poultry  production.  (The  facts  are  take 
from  a  book  by  Harrison  Wellford,  lowing  the  Wind,  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Grossman,  which  summarises  a  tfader  task  force  investigat 
of  meat,    pesticides   and    the   public    intere st. ) 

Chicken  feed  contains  antibiotics  to  prevent  disease  that 
might  be  produced  by  crowding  and  stress.  It  also  contains  tran- 
quillisers to  prevent  the  upset  chickens  from  eating  each  other.  1 
chickens  are  also  sprayed  with  pesticides.  Other  drugs,  including 
arsenic  and  nitrofurans,  are  fed  to  them  to  increase  their  rate  0/ 
weight  gain.  Before  distribution,  they  are  bathed  in  tetracycline 
or  sorbic  acid  to  extend  their  shelf  life.  They  are  lastly  colore 
with   a   yellow  additive    to   give    their  flesh   an   appetising  tint. 

Chicken  production  has  jumped  from  310  million  chickens  in 
1947  to  3  billion  in  1970.  And  the  price  has  actually  dropped  fro 
60c  a  pound  in  1950  to  42e  in  1970.  The  chicken  growers,  who  have 
nowhere  to  sell  but  to  huge  vertically  integrated  corporations,  oj 
have  incomes  of  minus  cents  per  hour,  and  live  off  the  depreciatio 
of   their  farm  equipment . 

We   do   not   want   our   chickens  produced    in    this  way  at    this   co 
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The  National  Agricultural  Research  Advisory  Committee  repre- 
sents the  highest  citizen  input  through  research  in  the  land  grant 
colleges.      In    the    book,    Hqrd^TiiJws^^ffqrd jTcMatoes,    look   at  Appendix 

G,    the   listing   o.f    the   Committee   members.       Uhere    are    the    consumers? 

level, 
Down  at    the   local/    as  well,    there    are   no    consumer   representatives,    to 

my  knowledge.      How   can    the    land   grant    college    complex   say    it    is   doing 

everything    in    the   name   of   the    consumer,    when    there    isn't   one    consumer 

on  any  advisory   committee    in    the    country?     Here    is    the    place    to    begin, 

to   add   a   new  balance    to    the    land   grant    college    complex  which   will, 

we   hope,    bring    the    colleges   back    into    the    service    of   the    people. 

The  National   Consumers  League    thanks   you  for    this   opportunity 

to   speak  on   behalf  of   the    consumer. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  R.  D.  Morrison,  presi- 
dent of  Alabama  A.  &  M.  University.  Dr.  Morrison  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Peter  Schuck  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive 
Law,  and  they  will  be  joined  by  Congressman  Frank  E.  Evans  of 
Colorado  as  soon  as  he  arrives. 

Dr.  Morrison's  appearance  is  very  important  to  us.  He  recog- 
nizes many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  land-grant  college  complex  and  in 
particular  the  difficulties  of  the  so-called  black  land-grant  colleges. 

Mr.  Schuck  is  author  of  several  articles  on  black  land  grant  col- 
leges, one  of  which  will  soon  appear  in  the  Saturday  Review.  He  is 
fully  acquainted  with  many  issues  which  this  subcommittee  is  ex- 
ploring. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  both  for  joining  us.  Why  don't  you  proceed, 
Dr.  Morrison  ?  You  have  a  statement  that  we  will  be  glad  to  enter  into 
the  record  if  you  would  like  to  summarize  it,  or  just  proceed  as  you 
prefer. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  R.  D.  MORRISON,  PRESIDENT  OF  ALABAMA 
A.  &  M.  UNIVERSITY;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  PETER  SCHUCK,  CENTER 
FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  RESPONSIVE  LAW,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  AND 
HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 

Dr.  Morrison.  My  statement  is  relatively  short,  so  I  will  proceed 
with  it. 

I  am  Richard  David  Morrison,  president  of  Alabama  A.  &  M.  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  16  land-grant  institutions  which  came  into  being 
as  a  result  of  the  second  Morrill  act,  1890.  These  institutions  were 
supposed  to  serve  as  counterparts  to  the  1862  land-grant  institutions  in 
States  that  insisted  on  a  separation  of  races  when  it  came  to  black 
Americans. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  most  of  my  life  experiences  have  been  in 
the  Southeastern  States  of  the  United  States.  I  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Mississippi,  and  grew  up  there  until  finishing  high  school.  My  un- 
dergraduate work  was  completed  at  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama.  My 
master's  degree  was  earned  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and 
the  Ph.  D.  degree  was  earned  at  Michigan  State  University.  Both 
universities,  I  noticed,  are  known  by  the  researchers  of  "Hard  Toma- 
toes, Hard  Times." 

My  work  experiences  for  38  years  have  been  in  education — as  a 
high  school  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture,  as  a  director  of  agricul- 
ture at  the  college  level,  and  as  president  of  a  land-grant  college. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Dr.  Morrison,  if  I  could  interrupt  for  a  second, 
I  would  like  to  invite  Congressman  Evans,  who  has  just  arrived,  to 
join  your  panel. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman,  for  appearing  before  the 
subcommittee  today. 

Will  you  continue,  Dr.  Morrison. 

Dr.  Morrison.  As  I  was  saying,  my  previous  statements  were 
intended  to  be  a  brief  documentation  of  some  credentials  that  may 
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>lace  my  subsequent  statements  in  a  better  position  to  claim  your 
!avorable  attention. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  and  his 
:ommittee  for  inviting  me  to  testify  before  this  committee.  These  words 
ro  deeper  than  a  mere  courtesy  statement.  They  are  imbedded  in  an 
Appreciation  for  having  the  opportunity  as  a  black  man  to  speak  at 
i  Senate  hearing  on  a  matter  of  importance  to  people,  and  especially 
o  black  people.  Too  often  there  is  always  someone  else  who  thinks 
le  is  better  qualified  to  speak  for  us ;  therefore,  we  are  not  invited  to 
;peak  on  our  own  behalf. 

Most  recently,  a  report,  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,"  seeming- 
y  has  documented  some  facts  which  tend  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
•ertain  programs  and  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  these  programs, 
especially  as  they  pertain  to  the  land-grant  college  system.  The  impli- 
cations are  that  the  1862  land  grant  institutions  have  strayed  too  far 
Prom  the  major  intent  of  the  land-grant  system  in  the  first  place, 
rhese  accusations  may  prove  to  be  advantageous  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned. Maybe  it  is  time  for  interested  people  to  take  a  good  hard  look 
it  how  the  iand-grant  system  is  meeting  its  objectives. 

More  important  is  that  some  action  should  be  taken  to  correct  the 
igreed  upon  discrepancies  and  weaknesses  when  they  are  identified, 
roo  often  when  such  reports  as  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times]'  are 
fortunate  enough  to  claim  public  attention,  nothing  is  accomplished 
after  the  initial  period  of  excitement  is  over. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  one  of  my  main  con- 
cerns of  interest  in  the  whole  package  of  the  land  grant  system — 
the  1890  black  land-grant  institutions.  These  institutions,  in  the  82 
years  of  their  existence,  have  never  been  accepted  by  the  land-grant 
family  as  bona  fide  members.  Even  in  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,'' 
the  implications  of  a  perpetual  dichotomy  is  there  when  thoughts  are 
in  terms  of  1862  and  1890  land-grant  institutions.  My  question  is  why 
must  there  be  this  dichotomy  in  the  minds  of  people  about  these  in- 
stitutions? Why  can't  the  1890  colleges  just  be  good  land-grant  col- 
leges in  the  system,  respected  and  supported  for  their  worth  to  so- 
ciety ? 

One  of  the  focal  points  in  the  report  hinges  around  the  neglect  of 
low-income  groups,  especially  farm  people,  by  the  1862  colleges.  This 
is  not  true  with  the  1890  institutions.  For  82  years,  these  institutions 
have  devoted  part  of  their  meager  general  operation  funds  toward 
programs  for  poor  people.  Not  until  1972  did  these  institutions  re- 
ceive any  USD  A  funds  for  extension  or  research  work.  Moreover,  the 
records  will  show  that  very  little  Morrill  funds  for  instructional 
purposes  were  allocated  to  these  institutions,  and  I  have  an  attach- 
ment which  shows  the  figures. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  1890  colleges  serve  a  clientele 
with  an  average  income  of  less  than  $5,000  per  year.  The  50,000  plus 
students  that  the  1890  colleges  enroll  are,  for  the  most  part,  from 
low-income  families.  If  this  is  true,  why  then  has  it  been  so  difficult 
for  these  colleges  to  share  in  funds  that  are  purported  to  be  available 
for  programs  designed  to  help  people  ? 
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"Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times"  has  brought  out  into  the  open  the 
kind  of  detailed  information  that  can  be  helpful  in  appraising  what  is 
taking  place  in  the  land-grant  system,  as  well  as  [JSDA.  Regardless 
of  how  the  tomatoes  may  be  squeezed,  there  is  a  lot  of  meat  in  the 
report  to  be  digested. 

The  statements  in  the  book  about  the  lack  of  support  through  the 
years  for  the  1890  land-grant  institutions  by  USD  A,  through  programs 
such  as  the  Extension  Service,  CSRS,  and  other  funded  programs,  are 
to  the  point.  If  there  is  a  shortcoming  in  the  section  of  the  report  on 
black  land-grant  colleges,  it  is  that  not  much  attention  was  given  to 
efforts  on  the  part  of  these  colleges  to  participate  in  programs  de- 
signed for  low-income  groups.  These  institutions  have  demonstrated 
their  capability  to  work  with  such  groups  time  and  time  again. 

A  typical  example  of  what  I  am  talking  about  can  be  found  in  the 
language  of  the  recent  rural  development  programs.  The  1890  institu- 
tions were  not  included  in  this  proposed  bill — only  the  1862  colleges. 
Past  experience  has  taught  us  that  1862  colleges  are  not  interested  in 
sharing  any  funds  with  1890  colleges.  Putting  it  another  way.  the  law 
of  gravity  seems  to  work  in  the  opposite  direction  when  money  is  in 
the  hands  of  USDA  and/or  1862  institutions.  This  is  to  say  that  funds 
gravitate  upward  to  those  who  are  "well  off,"  rather  than  downward 
to  those  who  are  "poor,"  be  this  as  it  may,  a  person  or  an  institution. 

Some  credit  must  be  given  USDA  for  causing  a  slight  modification 
in  funding  patterns  when,  through  some  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  De- 
partment, plans  were  set  in  motion  for  securing  funds  for  extension 
and  research  work  at  the  1890  colleges.  The  major  efforts  for  these 
funds,  $12.6  million,  took  place  in  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection.  A  review  of 
this  action  may  be  found  in  Congressional  Record  No.  97,  page  H5752, 
dated  June  23,  1971. 

It  was  implicit  in  the  report,  "Hard  Tomatoes.  Hard  Times,"  that 
the  1890  land-grant  colleges  had  always  received  next  to  nothing  by 
way  of  sharing  in  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  the  land-grant  sys- 
tem whether  through  USDA  or  otherwise.  It  was  also  implicit  that 
these  colleges  should  be  properly  funded,  else  Avhy  mention  the  dis- 
crepancies in  funding  ? 

For  too  long,  the  1890  land-grant  colleges  have  been  forced  to  deal 
with  "rotten  tomatoes  and  hard  times."  Now  that  there  seems  to  be 
some  help  on  the  way,  certain  problems  are  coming  up  on  the  horizon. 
They  are  even  being  called  segregated  colleges,  although  percentage- 
wise, they  are  more  integrated  than  the  1862' colleges.  They  are  being 
called  inferior,  although  they  are  educating  more  low-income  black 
citizens  than  all  the  major  1862  colleges  combined.  It  is  being  said 
that  there  is  no  need  for  the  1890  institutions  any  longer  since  black 
students  can  attend  the  1862  colleges.  Maybe  it  has  never  occurred  tc 
some  people  that  all  black  students  may  not  have  a  desire  to  attend 
the  L862  institutions.  Moreover,  black  students  and  black  people,  hi 
general,  have  black  pride  which  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  want 
a.  home  base  (an  educational  institution  of  higher  learning)  from 
which  to  operate  as  their  intellectual  center. 
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These  institutions  also  face  the  problem  of  those  who  would  take 
em  over  because  they  have  grown  to  the  extent  that  they  are  able  to 
jure  sizable  grants  that  make  possible  responsible  jobs  and  attractive 
laries.  TheseT  institutions  face  the  problem  of  survival  because  there 
e  those  Avho  Avould  close  them  because  it  might  mean  that  more  money 
)uld  be  available  for  their  educational  purposes  if  these  institutions 
d  not  exist. 

Without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  1890  land-grant  institutions,  at 
•esent,  know  better  than  any  other  group  how  to  work  with  and  get 
suits  from  working  with  low-income  people.  In  the  future,  they 
ould  be  given  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  this  ability  under 
•oper  funding.  This  statement  does  not  mean  that  these  colleges  do 
>t  have  other  outstanding  capabilities.  They  are  capable  of  high- 
lality  achievements,  but  like  other  good  colleges,  they  must  have 
nds  capable  of  supporting  high-quality  work. 

For  a  long  time  to  come,  these  institutions  will  be  needed  to  help 
-ercome  the  cultural  gap  that  exists  in  the  United  States.  To  some 
;tent,  this  cultural  gap  can  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  educational 
>portunity  for  people  with  low  incomes. 

In  orde/for  the  1890  land-grant  colleges  to  fulfill  their  educational 
immitment  to  their  clientele,  they  need  a  substantial  share  of  "hard 
oney" — funds  from  existing  acts  that  have  been  passed.  If  this  is 
lpossible  because  of  the  language  of  the  acts,  then  the  language 
Lould  be  changed  or  new  legislation  should  be  enacted.  For  example, 
should  like  to  see  each  1890  college  receive  $500,000  in  hard  money 
•om  the  Morrill  Act  for  instructional  purposes  rather  than  the  small 
nount  now  allocated. 

The  1890  institutions  have  never  shared  in  the  endowment  money 
iade  available  for  1862  colleges.  I  understand  that  the  recently  cre- 
;ed  land-grant  colleges  received  $5  million  each  for  endowment  pur- 
oses.  Why  cannot  each  of  the  1890  colleges,  after  all  these  years  of 
>rvice,  receive  a  $5  million  endowment  ? 

A  more  substantial  way  of  funding  1890  colleges  for  doing  extension 

ork  and  research  should  be  found.  The  present  funding  level  should 

e  expanded  from  $12.6  million  in  1972  to  $20.6  million  in  1973.  More- 

rer,  these  institutions  need  money  for  educational  facilities  which 

ley  never  have  had.  The  1862  institutions  have  used  up  all  the  facility 

ands  and  are  now  making  preparation  to  ask  for  a  new  allocation. 

The  1890  land-grant  colleges  can  work  effectively  with  low-income 

eople.  They  have  demonstrated  their  interest,  capability,  and  achieve- 

lents  through  the  years,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  adequate  funds. 

My  final  statement  comes  by  way  of  a  request.  For  those  of  the  com- 

littee  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  1890  land-grant  colleges,  please 

ead  pages  17-21  of  the  report,  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,"  with 

great  deal  of  thought,  (See  attachment  A.)  Maybe  the  caption  on 

>age  17  should  read:  "Colleges  of  1890:  The  Deep,  Dark  Truth,"  m- 

teadof".  .  .  The  Deep,  Dark  Secret." 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Morrison.  We  will  include  in 
■he  record  with  your  statement  its  attachments  and  proceed  with  the 
)alance  of  the  panel  before  getting  into  questions  and  answers. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Morrison  follows :) 


u 
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The  Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  III,  Cha 
Senate  Subeommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
United  States  Senate 
Juno  19,   1972 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Conrmi 


I  am  Richard  David  Morrison,  President  of  Alabama  A.' 
the  16  land-grant  institutions  which  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the 

Act,  1890.     These  institutions  were  supposed  to  serve  as  counterparts  to  the  1802 
grant  institutions  in  states  that  insisted  on  a  separation  of  races  when  it  cam 
Americans. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  most  of  my  life  experiences  have  been  in  the  si 
eastern  states  of  the  United  States.    I  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Mississippi,  am 
there  until  finishing  high  school.    My  undergraduate  work  was  completed  at  Tuskej 
Institute  in  Alabama.    My  Master's  degree  was  earned  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  and  the  Ph.D  degree  was  earned  at  Michigan  Stale  University.     Roth  u 
I  noticed,  are  known  by  the  researchers  of  Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Tj 

My  work  experiences  for  38  years  have  been  in  education  -~  as  a 
teacher  of  vocational  agriculture,  as  a  director  or  agriculture  at  the  eolb  m  level,  and 
as  president  of  a  land-grant  college. 

The  previous  statements  were  intended  to  he  brief  oocumentaeon  of  some 
credentials  that  may  place  my  subsequent  statements  in  a  better  position  to  c 
fa  vorable  attention. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Senator  Adlai  Sic      nson  and  M?  commit 
inviting  me  to  testify  before  tins  committee.    These  v<  ards  go 
statement.    They  are  imbedded  in  an  appreciation  for  having  the  oppovi 
man  to  speak  at  a  Senate  hearing  on  a  matter  of  importance  to  people,  and  ed 
black  people.    Too  often  there  is  always  someone  else  who  thinks  he  is  b         •  ■     ..'Mien 
to  speak  for  us;    therefore,  we  are  rot  invited  to  sp  :ak  o?i  our  <•       ' 


Most  recently,  a  report,  Hard  Tomatoes,  Bard  Times,  seemingly  has  c 
ted  some  facts  which  tend  to  question  the  wisdom  of  certain  programs  aud  the 
liture  of  funds  for  these  programs,  especially  as  they  pertain  to  the  land-grant 
college  system.     The  implications  are  that  the  18G2  land-grant  institutions  hare  strayed 
too  far  from  the  'major  uiloiit  of  the  hum-grant  system  in  the  first  place.     These 

ations  may  prove  to  be  advantageous  to  all  who  are  concerned.  Maybe  it  is  time 
for  interested  people  to  take  a  good  hard  look  at  how  the  land-graiu  syst-m  is  meeting 
its  objed  ives. 
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More  important  is  that  some  action  should  bo  taken  to  correct  the  agreed 
discrepancies  and  weaknesses  when  they  are  identified.    Too  often  v/hen  such 
rts  as  Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times  are  fortunate  enough  to  claim  public  attention, 
tig  is  accomplished  after  the  initial  period  of  excitement  is  over. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  one  of  my  main  concerns  of 
est  in  the  whole  package  of  the  land-grant  system  —  the  1890  black  land-grant 
kjLions.     These  institutions,  in  the  82  years  of  their  existence,  halve  never  been 
jtcd  by  the  land-grant  family  as  bona  fide  members.    Even  in  Hard  Tomatoes, 
Times ,  the  implications  of  a  perpetual  dichotomy  is  there  when  thoughts  are  in 
s  of  1862  and  1890  land-grant  institutions.    My  question  is  why  must  there  be  this 
itomy  in  the  minds  of  people  about  these  institutions  ?    Why  can't  the  1890  colleges 
30  good  land-grant  colleges  in  the  system,  respected  and  supported  lor  their  worth 
biety? 


One  of  the  focal  points  in  the  report  hinges  around  the  neglect  of  low-income 
js,  especially  farm  people,  by  the  1862  colleges.    This  is  not  true  with  the  1890 
tutions.    For  82  years,  these  institutions  have  devoted  part  of  their  meager  general 
ation  funds  toward  programs  for  poor  people.    Not  until  1972  did  these  institutions 
lye  any  USDA  funds  for  extension  or  research  worki    Moreover,  the  records  will 
that  very  little  Morrill  hinds  for  instructional  purposes  were  allocated  to  these 
kttions.   (See  Attachment  A). 

It  is  common  kmowledge  that  the  1890  colleges  serve  a  clientele  with  an 
ige  income  of  less  than  $5,000  per  year.    The  50,000  plus  students  that  the  1890 
fees  enroll  are,  foe  the  most  part,  from  low-income  families.    If  this  is  true,  why 
has  it  been  so  difficult  for  these  colleges  to  share  in  funds  that  are  purported  to  be 
.able  for  programs  designed  to  help  people? 


U 


C  I 
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Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times  has  brought  ere  into  the  open  the  kind  of  d 
anation  that  can  be  helpful  in  appraising  what  is  taking  place  in  the  land-grant 
?,m,  as  well  as  USDA.    Regardless  of  how  the  tomatoes  mny  be  squeezed,  there  is  a 
f  meat  in  the  report  to  be  digested. 


The  statements  in  t)\e  book  about  the  lack  of  supper'  through  Tie  years  for  I 
land-grant  institutions  by  USDA,  through  programs  such  as  the  Extension  Service, 
3,  and  other  funded  programs,  are  to  the  point.    If  there  is  a  shortcoming  in  the 
ion  of  the  report  on  black  land-grant  colleges,  il  is  that  not  much  attention  was  given 
forts  on  the  part  of  these  colleges  to  participate  in  programs  designed  for  low-income 
ps.    These  institutions  have  demonstrated  their  capability  to  work  with  such  groups 
I  and  time  again.     A  typical  example  of  what  I  am  talking  about  can  be  found  in  the 
tege  of  the  recent  rural  development  program.    The  1890  institutions  were  nol 
.ulod  in  this  proposed  bill  —  only  the  1862  colleges.     Past  experience  has  taught  us 
1862  colleges  are  nol  interested  in  sharing  any  Iliads  with  1890  colleges.    Putting  it 
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another  way,  the  law  of  gravity  seems  to  work  i 

Is  in  the  hands  of  USDA  and/or  L8G2  institutions.     This  is  to  i  i 


upward  to  those  wl 
tills  as  it  amy,  a  p 


re  "well  off,"  rather  than 
:on  or  an  institution. 


Some  credit  must  be  given  to  USDA  for  <  i  huidij 

patterns  when,  through  some  efforts  on  the  pari  of  the  D. 
motion  for  securing  funds  for  extension  ai      i  ch  work  al  the  ' 

major  efforts  for  those  funds,  12.0  million  dollars,  Lor,! 
Subcommittee  oi  A.gr.ioulture-Knvironmantal  and  Cousan 
action  may  be  found  in  Congressional  Record  Number  97,    S?         [157.12,  dated  June  23,  1 

It  was  implicit  in  the  report,  Hard  Tomatoes,  i  ics,  that  the  1 

grant  colleges  had  always  received  next  to  nothing  by  way  of  si  Federal  ft.; 

appropriated  for  the  land-grant  system  whether  through  USDA  or 


implicit  that  these  colleg- 
ia funding? 


should  be  properly  funded,  else  why  mention  the  disc 


For  too  long,  the  1890  land-grant  colleges  have  been  forced  to  deal  v.  '■' 
Tomatoes  and  Hard  Tines.  "    Now  that  there  seems  to  ho  some 
problems  are  coming  up  on  the  horizon.     They  are  even  being  called  segregated  o 
although  percentage-wise,  they  are  more  integrated  than  the  1S02  colleges, 
being  called  inferior,  although  may  are  educating  more  low -income  black  citizens 
all  the  major  1862  colleges  combined.    It  is  being  said  I  hat  there  h    no  need  for  Hi 
institutions  any  longer  since  black  students  can  attend  the  1862  colleges.    Maybe  il 
never  occurred  to  some  people  that  all  black  students  may  not  have  a  desire  to  attend  'd 
1862  institutions.    Moreover,  black  students  and  black  people,  in  general,  ha 
pride  which  makes  il  necessary  Tor  them  to  /mot  a  home  ba  -e  (an  educational  in;  ;■ 
of  higher  learning)  from  \;hk-h  to  operate  as  (heir  intellectual  center. 

These  institutions  also  face  the  problem  of  those  i  ho  \  ould  Lake  ih.am  o  er 
because  they  have  grown  Lo  the  c  t  snt  Line  they  are  able  to  secure  sizable  grants  that 
m   ke  poss able  responsible  jobs  and  attractive  salaries.    Thes  is  face  the 

ilorn  of  survival  because  there  are  those  \v]\o  would  close  them  because  il 

•y  vv<  uld  be  available  for  their  educational  purposes  if  these  iastiui 
not  exist. 

Without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  1890  land-grant  institutions,  at  present,  km 
better  than  any  other  group  how  to  work  with  and  get  results  from  working  with  Jow-inc 
pie.     In  the  Future,  l]n:y  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  this  abi 
ing.    This  statement  does  not  mean  thai  there  coll  eg  :s  do  i 
cap:  bib" ties.     They  arc  capable  of  high  qimliiy  achJevonuMs,  hui  like 
illi  thoj   mu«t  have  funds  capable  of  supporting  high  qualify  work. 
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For  n  long  time  to  come,  these  institutions  will  be  needed  Id  help  overcome 
the  cultural  gap  that  exists  in  the  United  States.     To  some  extent,  this  cultural  gap  can 
|r  attributed  to  the  hick  of  educational  opportunity'  tor  people  with  low  incomes; 

In  order  tor  the  1890  land-grant  colleges  to  fulfill  their  educational  commitment 
to  their  clientele,  they  need  a  substantial  share  of  "hard  money"  —  funds  from  existing 
acts  that  have  been  passed.    If  this  is  impossible  because  of  the  language  of  the  acts, 
than  the  language  should  be  changed  or  new  legislation  should  be  enacted,    For  exam 
I  should  hike  to  see  each  1890  college  receive  $500,  000  (hard  money)  from  the  Morrill 
Act  For  instructional  purposes  rather  than  the  small  amount  now  allocated. 

The  1890  institutions  have  never  shared  in  the  endowment  money  made  avail- 
able for  1S62  colleges.    I  understand  that  the  recently  created  land-grant  colleges 
received  35,  000,  000  each  for  endowment  purposes.     Why  cannot  each  of  the  1890  colleges, 
after  all  these  years  of  service,  receive  a  $5,  000,  000  endowment? 


A  more  substantial  way  of  funding  189-0  colleges  for  doing  extension  work  and 
research  should  be  found.     The  present  funding  level  should  be  expanded  from  12.6  million 
dollars  in  1972  to  20.6  million  dollars  in  1973.     Moreover,  these  institutions  need  money 
for  educational  facilities  which  they  have  never  had.     The  1S62  institutions  have  used  up 
all  the  facility  hinds  and  are  now  making  preparation  to  ask  for  a  new  allocation. 


The  1890  land-grant  colleges  can  work  ei 
They  have  demonstrated  their  interest,  capability, 
in  spite  of  the  lack  of  adequate  funds. 


nd 


Low-income  people, 
ichievements,  through  the  .. 


My  final  statement  comes  by  way  of  a  request.  For  these  of  the  committee 
who  arc  vitally  interested  in  1  he  1890  land-grant  colleges,  please  read  Pages  17-21  of 
ihe  report,  Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,  with  a  great  deal  of  thought.     (S 

caption  on  Page  17  should  read:    "Colleges  of  1890:    The  De<  p,   Park  Truth" 
cl  of ""  .    .    The  Deep,  Dark  Secret. " 
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From  time  to  time,  the  Presidents  of  the  1890  Land-Grant  Colleges  disci 
the  problems  that  face  them.  More  recently,  their  thoughts  have  turned  tov.ar 
making  suggestions  that  seem  most  appropriate  if  these  institutions  are  to  surv 
and  make  the  kind  of  contribution  to  society  that  they  are  capable  of  making  in 
future. 

To  this  end  then,  in  order  for  the  1890  colleges  to  more  adequately  fulfil 
their  commitment  to  the  people  they  serve,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Federa 
Government: 

1)  Establish  experiment  stations  on  the  campus  of  each  1890  college 
and  give  these  colleges  the  freedom,    encouragement,    assistance 
and  support  to  attack  all  areas  which  will  result  in  improved  life 
styles  for  people  and  communities. 

2)  Reestablish  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  as  a  meaningful 
part  of  each  1890  college. 

Extension  service  was  a  vital  part  of  all  1890  colleges.  Under  the  guise 
desegregation  this  important  service  was  ripped  out  of  the  1890  colleges  and  ft 
type  of  services  needed  by  the  people  is  now  missing  in  the  areas  where  large 
numbers  of  blacks  and  browns  reside.  Active  extension  programs  must  be  res 
to  1890  colleges  and  they  must  be  fully  supported.  The  programs  will  not  rep 
duplication. 

The  1890  colleges,  marching  side  by  side  with  the  1862  colleges  and  othe 
institutions,  must  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  pluralism  which  is 
consistent  with  the  American  tradition.  The  question  of  duplication  in  America 
not  arise  until  its  color  is  black  or  brown  or  its  nature  is  poor.  The  1890  cc 
must  be,    once  and  forever,    recognized  as  a  pluralistic  partner  on  the  Americai 
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gher  education  scene.  Extension  service  must  also  be  recognized  as  a  pluralistic 
rust  from  a  most  capable  segment  of  the  educational  enterprise,  namely  the  1890 
•lieges. 

The  1890  colleges  can  create  innovative  and  meaningful  approaches  in  a 
instructive  extension  service.      It  is  imperative  that  this  role  be  assigned  to  these 
lieges. 

3)  Establish  data  banks  and  retrieval  systems  at  the  1890  colleges. 

The  1890  colleges  must  be  given  financial  support  to  establish  contemporary 
ta  banks  and  information  retrieval  systems  within  each  state  and  between  each 
ate,   on  all  aspects  of  human  needs  and  human  technological  factors.      It  is  doubtful 
at  there  exists  anywhere  in  the  country  the  true  facts  on  poverty-related  conse- 
ences.     It  is  doubtful  that  accurate  data  exist  concerning  the  poor,    unemployment, 
alth,   finance,   jobs,    etc.      The  1890  colleges  are  capable  of  collecting  and  refining 
ailable  data  which  will  reveal  a  true  picture.      As  a  consequence,    new  solutions 
11  be  possible. 

4)  Reaffirm,    recognize,    establish,    and  support  a  moral  commitment 
to  the  1890  colleges  as  one  of  the  principal  educational  agencies 
in  each  state  as  an  aid  to  resolving  people  problems. 

The  problems  facing    our  nation  are  so  complex  that  they  challenge  the  imagi- 

tion  and  resources  of  all  agencies   interested  in  solutions.      Rightly,    the  1890 

lieges  should  be  designated  to  attack  certain  segments  of  these  problems.      It 

mid  be  a  tragedy  and  a  sad  commentary  on  higher  education  if  the  rich  experiences, 

tensive  expertise,    great  dedication,    and  positive  commitment  of  these  colleges  are 

t  used  as  principal  resources  in  the  solutions  of  problems  facing  our  nation.      One 


QQ 


l 
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might  be  so  bold  as  to  predict  that  the  problems  will  not  be  solved  if  the  1890 

colleges  are  not  a  significant  part  of  the  action. 

5)  Make  a  financial  commitment  to  fund  the  1890  colleges  as  full 
partners  in  the  land -grant  college  system.  This  commitment 
should  include: 

a.  The  establishment  of  endowments,    to  which  they  are  entitled, 
but  have  never  received,    for  each  of  the  1890  colleges. 

b.  Full-funding  of  the  annual  Morrill-Nelson  appropriations  for 
the  1890  colleges  to  provide  needed  teaching  equipment. 

c.  The  establishment  of  "catch-up"  funds  to  bring  teaching 
equipment  at  1890  colleges  up  to  a  level  consistent  with 
1862  colleges. 

d.  Substantially  increase  the  level  of  funds  for  state  agricultural 
experiment  stations  at  1890  colleges  to  permit  them  to  work 
on  a  greater  portion  of  "people  problems"  in  their  respective 
states. 

e.  Substantially  increase  funding  of  cooperative  extension  work 
at  the  1890  colleges  to  enable  them  to  deliver  meaningful 
services  to  rural  people  in  terms  of  their  immediate  and 
potential  needs. 

f.  To  provide  in  each  state  a  rural  or  people  development  center 
under  the  direction  of  each  of  the  1890  colleges.      These 
centers  will  capitalize  on  present  expertise  of  the  1890  colleges 
as  well  as  embark  on  new  and  different  approaches  in  developing 
meaningful  solutions  to  the  people  problems. 

g.  Funds  must  be  provided  to  construct  adequate  physical  facilities 
at  the  1890  colleges  comparable  to  those  at  1862  colleges  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  teaching  research  and  extension  services. 

h.      At  least  one  USDA  physical  building  and  program  should  be 

established  on  the  campus  of  each  1890  college  so  as  to  demon- 
strate a  commitment  of  true  alliance  between  USDA  and  the  1890 
colleges. 
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6)  Make  a  moral  commitment  to  eliminate  all  forms  of  racism  and 
discrimination  in  programs  and  resource  allocation,    especially 
funds,    from  the  land-grant  system;  to  recognize  as  valid,    the 
pluralism  of  the  1890  and  1862  colleges  and  to  develop  this 
pluralism  into  a  meaningful  system  for  delivering  to  the  people 
of  our  land,    a  life  style  which  enhances  them  individually  and 
affords  them  life,    liberty,    and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

A  full  study  should  be  made  of  legislation  governing  the  land-grant  college 

system.      New  legislation  should  be  enacted  and/or  existing  legislation  should  be 

nodiiied  to  guarantee  full  partnership  and  status  of  the  1890  colleges  in  the  land- 

»rant  system. 


% 
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COLLEGES  OF  1890:   THE  DEEP,  DARK  SECRET 

In  1862,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Morrill  Act, 
90  percent  of  America's  black  population  v/as  in  slavery. 
The  land  grant  colleges  that  developed  were  white  bastions 
and  even  after  the  Civil  War,  blacks  were  barred  from 
admission  both  by  custom  and  by  law.   When  the  second 
Morrill  Act  was   passed  in  1890,  primarily  to  obtain  more 
operating  money  for  the  colleges,  Congress  added  a 
"separate  but  equal"  provision  authorizing  the  establishme 
of  colleges  for  blacks.   Seventeen  Southern  and  Border 
states  took  advantage  of  the  Act,  creating  institutions 
that  still  are  referred  to  euphemistically  as  "colleges 
of  1890." 


23 


William  Payne.   "The  Negro  Land-Grant  Colleges 


Civil  Rights  Digest.   Vol.  3,  No.  2,  Spring  1970,  p.  12 
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The  black  colleges  have  been  less  than  full  partners 
in  the  land  grant  experience.   It  is  a  form  of 
institutional  racism  that  the  land  grant  community  has  not 
been  anxious  to  discuss.   From  USDA,  resource  allocations 
to  these  colleges  are  absurdly  discriminatory  —  Peter  Schuck 
of  the  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law,  reports  that 
"Of  the  approximately  $76,800,000  in  USDA  funds  allocated 
to  these  schools,  about  99.5%  went  to  the  sixteen  white 
land  grant  colleges;  the  1890  colleges  received  a  grand 
total  of  $383,000  (or  0.5%)."24   As  shown  in  Figure  1,  less 
than  one  percent  of  the  research  money  distributed  by 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service  (CSRS)  to  those  sixteen 
states  in  1971  went  to  the  black  colleges. 

This  disparity  is  not  by  accident,  it  is  by  law. 
The  Hatch  Act  of  1887  provides  that  Federal  research  money 
"shall  be  divided  between  such  institutions  as  the 
legislature  of  such  State  shall  direct."   The  Mclntyre- 
Stennis  Act,  authorizing  money  for  forestry  research, 
gives  the  power  of  designation  to  the  governor  of  each 
state.   The  Smith-Lever  Act,  authorizing  funds  for 
extension,  also  turns  the  money  over  to  the  college 
selected  by  the  state  legislature.   Senator  Smith  himself 


CJ 


OS 
OS 


24Peter  H.  Schuck.   "Black  Land-Grant  Colleges: 
Separate  and  Still  Unequal."   Unpublished  paper. 
February  1972,  p.  8.   Available  from  Center  for  Study 
of  Responsive  Law,  1156  Nineteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.,  20036. 
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FICURE  1: 

CSRS 
to  prec 

Distribution  of  funds  to  Coll 
ominantly  white  institutions 

eger.  of  1890  and 
in  the  saint;  states 

State 

Institution 

FY  1970 

FY  1971 

Alabama 

Alabama  A&M* 

rn  Un  Ivor:;  i  ty 

0 

,  396 
1,76<  . 

$ 
1/ 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  A&M  &  Normal* 
Univ.  of  Arkansas 

16,9 

1,0 

Delaware 

Delaware  State* 
Univ.  of  Delaware 

12,413 
547. 

Florida 

Florida  A&M* 
Univ.  of  Florida 

14,04  0 
_1J070J418 

1,2 

Georgia 

Fort  Valley  State* 
Univ.  of  Ceorgia 

18,836 
1,918,117 

2,138,902 

Kentucky 

Kentucky  State* 
Univ.  of  Kentucky 

19,080 
^853^13'* 

19.08C 
2,0 

Louisiana 

Southern  University* 
Louisiana  State  Univ.  & 
Louisiana  Tech 

16,251 
1,337,213 

16,251 

1,487,282 

Maryland 

Univ.  of  Md.,  Eastern  Sh.* 
Univ.  of  Md. ,  Coll.  Park 

14,231 
962,558 

14,23. 
1/ 

Mississippi 

Alcorn  A&M* 
Mississippi  State  Univ. 

18,751 
1,830,043 

18,75. 
2,0 

Missouri 

Lincoln  Univ.* 
Univ.  of  Missouri 

18,239 
1,718,465 

1,950,321 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  A&T* 
North  Carolina  St.  U. 

22,424 
2,564_j966 

22,  U2' 

2,? 

Oklahoma 

Langs ton  Uni  v. * 
Oklahoma  State  Univ. 

15,956 
1.229,335 

15,95' 
1^3 

South  Carolina 

South  Carolina  State* 
Clemson  University 

17,143 
1,501,523 

17,14 
1,677,59 

Tennessee. 

Tennessee  Slate  Univ.* 
Univ.  of  Tennessee 

19,256 
1,908,060 

19,25 

2,12  7,86 

Texas 

Prairie  View  A&M* 
Texas  A&M  Univ.  & 
Stephen  F.  Austin  St. 

21,991 
2,445,273 

21,99 
2^728^48 

Virginia 

Virginia  St.  College* 
Virginia  Poly  tech.  Inst. 

18,10/ 
1,702,819 

18,10 
1,001,62! 

Total 

Colleges  of  1890  L 
Predominantly  white2 
Inst  itufcions 

$    283,000 
$25,847,536 

$   283,00 
$28,803,22 

Funds  from  Public  Law  89-106. 
zHatch  and  Melnt ire-Stennis  Act  fundi 
*Denotes  colleges  of  1890. 


SOURCE:   USDA.   CSRS. 
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eft  little  room  for  doubt  concerning  the  interpretation 

f  these  provisions:   "We  do  not. . .want  the  fund  if  it 

2  5 
oes  to  any  but  the  white  college." 

In  1971,  USDA  suffered  a  belated  twinge  of  conscience 

nd  accepted  a  proposal  from  Representative  Frank  Evans 

hat  $12.6  million  be  appropriated  directly  to  the  black 

:olleges  for  research  and  extension.   Once  the  money  was 

ippropriated,  however,  USDA  adopted  a  scheme  of 

'coordination"  whereby  the  white  land  grant  colleges  still 

/ere  in  charge  of  the  resources  of  the  black  colleges. 

\s  Peter  Schuck  put  it  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Clifford 

rlardin: 

The  core  of  the  new  procedure  is  a 
"research  coordinating  committee."   Obviously, 
no  responsible  person  can  be  against  the 
coordination  of  research,  and  the  1890  colleges 
are  no  exception.   But  the  HCC,  as  established 
by  the  CSRs" guidelines ,  is  less  a  device  for 
coordinating  research  between  autonomous 
institutions  than  an  instrument  for  the 
effective  control  by  the  1862  colleges  of 
the  research  funds  intended  by  Congress  for 
the  1890  colleges.26 

Of  course,  twelve  million  dollars,  even  if  under  the 
full  control  of  the  black  institutions,  does  not  begin  to 
approach  the  enormous  need.   If  whites  in  rural  America 
are  in  trouble,  blacks  are  facing  disaster.   The  median 


CD 


25 


Quoted  in:   Schuck.   Ibid. ,  p.  9 


26Peter  H.  Schuck.   Letter  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin.   October  14,  197.1 
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income  for  black  farm  families  was  $3,027  in  1970, 
compared  to  $7,016  for  white  farm  families.   The  number 
of  black-operated  farms  fell  from  559,980  in  1950  to  an 
estimated  98,000  in  1970.   During  the  decade  of  the 
1960's,  black  people  left  the  sixteen  southern  states 

at  an  annual  rate  of  140,000 — 1.4  million  for  the 

27 

decade. 

These  people  need  the  attention  of  a  land  grant 
complex  that  is  attuned  to  their  needs.   But  the  system 
does  not  respond— a  hundred  years  after  the  first  Morri] 
Act,  and  82  years  after  the  second  Morrill  Act,  the 
system  will  not  let  go  of  even  a  few  million  dollars  to 
help  the  black  people  in  rural  America.   It  is  more  thar 
their  secret;  it  is  their  shame. 


27 


All  figures  from:   National  Sharecroppers  Fund. 
"Rural  Black  Economic  Development:   A  Position  Paper." 
Unpublished,  1972,  pp.  4  and  6.   Available  from  NSF, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.,  20036 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Mr.  Schuck. 

Mr.  Schuck.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  wish  to  thank  the 
subcommittee  for  its  invitation  to  testify  today. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Mr.  Schuck,  I  do  not  know  what  Congressman 
Evans'  time  problems  are.  The  staff  suggests  perhaps  I  ought  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Congressman  next,  if  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Schuck.  Certainly. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you. 

Congressman  Evans  of  Colorado  has  played  an  important  role  in 
bringing  the  public's  attention  to  the  long  history  of  discrimination 
and  segregation  in  the  land  grant  college  complex.  Recently  he  has 
taken  action  as  a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
to  try  to  correct  the  misallocation  of  the  funds  between  the  1862  and 
the  1890  institutions. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  appearing  here  today,  Congressman, 
and  look  forward  to  your  statement. 

Mr.  Evans.  Senator,  I  appreciate  so  much  the  fact  that  you  are 
having  these  hearings  and  have  made  it  possible  for  me  to  appear  be- 
fore you  and  speak  to  you  on  this  question. 

I  do  have  some  schedule  problems  today,  and  I  deeply  appreciate 
your  courtesy  in  letting  me  go  before  you,  Mr.  Schuck. 

Rather  than  read  my  statement  I  would  like  to  submit  it  for  the 
record  and  have  it  in  the  record  as  though  it  were  read  at  length. 

Senator  Stevenson.  It  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  of  Congressman  Evans  follows :) 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS,  A  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO 

Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1862  Congress  provided  for  the  creation 
in  each  State  of  a  school  for  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  general  edu- 
cation at  the  college  level.  After  the  Civil  War  in  1890,  additional 
colleges  were  created  in  16  States  having  large  black  populations. 
Financing  of  all  these  land-grant  colleges  has  been  shared  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments  ever  since  their  creation. 

For  over  80  years,  these  1890  colleges  have  been  citadels  of  college 
education  for  blacks.  An  HEW  survey  in  1969  found  that  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  all  black  college  undergraduates  were  enrolled  in 
these  schools.  From  these  colleges  have  come  the  majority  of  the  black 
college-educated  farmers,  engineers,  and  officers  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

But,  despite  the  crucial  role  these  1890  colleges  play — particularly 
in  the  education  of  students  from  minority  or  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds— 'these  institutions  have  been  notoriously  bypassed  in  the  allo- 
cation of  Federal  and  State  funds.  Unless  legislative  action  is  taken 
this  inequitable  situation  is  likely  to  worsen  in  the  future.  Let  us  look 
at  the  record. 

One  of  the  major  sources  of  funds  for  all  the  land  grant  institutions 
comes  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  William  Payne,  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  in  a  1970  article,  noted  that : 

In  fiscal  1968  the  USDA  gave  $60  million  to  the  predominantly  white  land- 
grant  colleges,  150  times  the  figures  of  less  than  $400,000  it  gave  to  the  16  pre- 
dominantly Negro  land-grant  colleges  in  the  same  states. 
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Payne  further  noted  that  this  imbalance  could  not  be  explained 
by  relative  school  enrollment,  as  the  white  land  grant  had 

only  51/2  times  more  students  than  the  black  land  grant  schools,  where 
there  was  both  a  predominantly  white  and  a  predominantly  black  land 
grant  school  in  the  same  State. 

As  late  as  fiscal  year  1971  in  these  16  States  having  both  a  white  and 
black  land  grant  school,  the  white  schools  were  allocated  approxi- 
mately $87  million  by  USDA  through  the  Hatch  and  Smith-Lever 
Acts,  while  the  main  source  of  Federal  agriculture  funding  to  the 
predominantly  black  colleges  in  these  States  (Public  Law  89-106 
funds)  allocated  grants  totaling  only  $286,000.  This  small  sum,  when 
allocated  to  the  black  land  grant  colleges  ranged  from  a  high  of  $22,000 
to  a  low  of  $12,000,  which  comes  to  an  average  of  only  $17,687  for 
each  of  these  black  institutions. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  Congress  finally  took  a  first  step  to  partially  rec- 
tify this  injustice,  when  the  USDA  appropriations  request  for  the  16 
1890  colleges  was  increased  from  $4  million  to  more  than  $11V2 
million.  . 

However,  in  the  same  year  the  16  white  land  grant  colleges  in  these 
same  States,  received  from  USDA  approximately  $94  million— almost 
$82i/2  million  more  than  the  1890  land  grant  colleges. 

Furthermore,  although  the  1890  land  grant  colleges  received  this 
increase  in  funding  the  impact  was  severely  limited,  because  the  funds 
were  required  by  law  to  be  focused  solely  on  new  research  and  were 
spread  out  over  a  3  to  4  year  period. 

A  number  of  these  1890  institutions  that  received  this  increased 
funding  for  research  projects  also  found  that  they  desperately  needed 
increased  research  facilities.  However,  the  Public  Law  89-106  funds 
they  received  cannot  be  utilized  for  building  research  facilities  or 
buying  equipment,  and  other  funds  for  construction  and  purchase  of 
equipment  have  been  hard  to  come  by. 

To  see  how  seriously  underfinanced  these  1890  colleges  are  from 
all  major  Federal  sources,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  figures 
supplied  to  me  by  the  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Education. 

In  1970,  for  example,  the  16  predominantly  black  land  grant  schools 
received  only  slighly  more  than  $23  million  from  all  the  major  Fed- 
eral funding  programs,  while  their  16  white  counterparts  were  receiv- 
ing approximately  $71  million  from  agriculture  programs  alone. 

In  other  words  in  the  16  States  having  both  an  1862  and  an  189C 
land  grant  school,  the  predominantly  white  schools  were  receiving 
approximately  three  times  as  much  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture alone  as  the  predominantly  black  schools  were  receiving  f  ron 
all  major  Federal  sources. 

Preliminary  figures  for  1971,  the  latest  compiled  data,  are  ever 
more  disquieting.  The  16  1890  land  grant  colleges  received  only  $28, 
843,400  from  all  major  Federal  sources  while  the  predominantly  whitx 
land  grant  colleges  in  the  same  States  received  $87  million  from  the 
Hatch  and  Smith-Lever  Acts  alone.  Therefore  the  1862  schools  wer< 
receiving  approximately  thre  times  more  from  two  agriculture  pro 
grams— Hatch  and  Smith-Lever — than  the  1890  colleges  were  receiv 
ing  from  all  major  Federal  programs  combined. 
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In  the  light  of  these  circumstances,  a  disturbing  factor  to  me  is  the 
provision  contained  in  both  the  Hatch  and  Smith-Lever  Acts  which 
directs  the  State  legislatures  in  the  16  States  having  both  1862  and 
1890  land  grant  colleges  to  designate  "the  college  or  colleges"  which 
will  receive  these  funds.  In  all  16  States  the  1862  colleges  have  always 
been  chosen.  In  the  15  years  from  fiscal  year  1957  to  fiscal  year  1971 
this  situation  resulted  in  the  16  1862  colleges  receiving  more  than 
$700  million  while  the  1890  colleges  received  nothing  from  the  Hatch 
and  Smith-Lever  Act  funds. 

What  makes  this  situation  particularly  sad  is  the  fact  that  when 
the  1890  land  grant  colleges  have  been  given  a  chance,  they  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  excellence.  The  USDA  has  admitted  that  the 
1890  land  grant  colleges  have  a  "rapport"  and  "unique  channels  of 
communication"  with  "the  unreached  and  hard  to  reach"  in  rural 
areas  of  the  South.  USDA  has  also  stated  that  with  the  slightly  in- 
creased research  funding  the  black  colleges  have  recently  received,  they 
have  already  begun  to  carry  out  innovative  and  energetic  programs 
particularly  aimed  at  aiding  the  lot  of  the  rural  poor. 

Therefore  it  is  critical  that  Congress  seek  ways  to  end  the  Federal 
Government's  long  history  of  neglect  of  these  important  1890  insti- 
tutions. 

I  can  only  concur  with  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  predominantly 
black  land-grant  colleges  when  he  stated  that : 

"It  is  important  to  remember  that  all  of  the  1890  black  land  grant  institutions 
are  80  years  behind  in  sharing  federal  funds  for  research  and  extension  work. 
'Catch-up'  money  is  desperately  needed  by  all  these  institutions." 

Ealph  K.  Huitt,  executive  director  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  land-grant  colleges  has  stated  what  we  could 
expect  if  catch-up  money  were  at  long  last  channeled  to  the  1890 
institutions  when  he  wrote : 

"I  have  great  confidence  in  the  viability  of  these  [1890]  institutions  and  ±n 
their  capacity  to  expand  enormously  their  contributions  to  black  people  and 
to  the  nation.  They  need  money,  lots  of  money,  from  many  sources  ;  their  principal 
problem  always  has  been  lack  of  funds.  I  believe  they  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  get  as  much  out  of  a  dollar  as  any  institution  in  the  nation." 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  quickly  act  to  amend  the  Smith- 
Lever  and  Hatch  Acts  in  order  to  assure  that  the  1890  colleges  will 
receive  substantial  direct  Federal  agriculture  funding  and  thereby 
finally  allow  them  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  the  land  grant  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Evans.  Senator,  it  has  just  been  in  the  last  few  years  when  I 
was  on  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  that  the  funding  of  black 
land-grant  colleges  came  to  my  attention.  My  staff  did  a  research  effort 
on  it,  and  we  had  help  from  all  kinds  of  people,  including  Dr.  Morri- 
son and  others. 

The  more  that  we  looked  at  it  and  looked  at  the  history  of  the  past 
82  years  of  the  existence  of  these  institutions,  the  more  outrageous  their 
position  seemed  to  us  to  be. 

Last  year  we  did  the  best  we  could  to  increase  some  of  the  funding 
for  the  1890  colleges,  and  we  hopefully  are  making  efforts  this  year 
to  increase  this  funding.  Whether  it  will  be  at  the  level  mentioned 
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by  Dr.  Morrison  or  not  I  cannot  say,  bul  certainly  I  do  not  think  the 
money  he  refers  to,  the  $20  million  he  refers  to,  is  unreasonable,  par- 
ticularly when  we  look  at  the  slim  financing  these  institutions  have  had 
in  the  past  82  years. 

One  figure  that  jumped  out  at  my  staff  and  me  as  almost  unbeliev- 
able, as  set  forth  in  my  statement,  relates  to  the  funding  of  the  black 
land-grant  colleges  for  the  last  15  years.  I  would  like  to  bring  out  one 
paragraph  of  my  statement  here.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  provision 
in  the  law  in  both  the  1862  law  as  well  as  the  1890  law  which  required 
the  States  to  appoint  a  college  or  colleges  to  receive  the  Federal  funds, 
and  then  to  disburse  them  between  the  black  and  the  white  land -grant 
colleges.  In  other  words,  the  appointment  of  a  fiscal  agent  to  receive 
moneys  from  the  Federal  Government  was  required. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances  a  disturbing  factor  to  me  is  the 
provision  contained  in  both  the  Hatch  and  Smith-Lever  Acts  which 
directs  the  State  legislatures  of  16  States  having  both  1862  and  1890 
land-grant  colleges  to  designate  the  college  or  colleges  which  will  re- 
ceive these  funds. 

In  all  16  States  the  1862  colleges  have  always  been  chosen.  In  the  4 
years,  from  fiscal  year  1967  through  and  including  fiscal  year  1971,  this 
situation  in  my  opinion  has  resulted  in  the  16  1862  colleges  receiving 
more  than  $700  million,  while  the  1890  colleges  received  nothing  from 
the  Hatch  and  Smith-Lever  Acts. 

This  is  a  monstrous  fact.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  could  be  cor- 
rected administratively  without  changing  the  law,  or  whether  the  law 
has  to  be  changed,  but  certainly  the  history  of  the  last  15  years  result- 
ing from  this  kind  of  inequitable  distribution  of  funds  leaves  me  with 
little  confidence,  regardless  of  the  administration  we  are  talking 
about — Democratic  or  Republican — that  this  situation  can  or  will  be 
remedied  in  time  to  give  the  1890  colleges  the  help  they  need  now. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Morrison,  not  only  do  they  need  general  funds  for 
extension  and  for  research  but,  unlike  the  1862  colleges,  the  1890 
colleges  have  not  had  equipment,  et  cetera,  that  is  needed  for  research, 
and  so  their  position  even  if  they  were  given  more  funds  is  one  of  not 
being  in  a  position  to  take  on  the  kind  of  research  these  institutions 
should  be  designed  to  do. 

I  heartily  join  in  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Morrison.  Again  I  con- 
gratulate you,  Senator,  and  the  committee  for  having  the  interest  in 
this  subject  matter,  and  wish  to  tell  you  if  there  is  anything  that  I  can 
do  to  be  of  assistance  in  this  regard,  I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  do  so, 
and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  taking  the  subject  up  and  allowing  me  to 
come  to  testify. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  thank  you,  Congressman.  I  hope  we  can  con- 
tinue to  work  together  on  this  as  well  as  some  other  problems. 

The  argument  is  made  by  the  USDA  that  the  provision  of  funds  is 
made  in  the  States  by  the  State  legislatures.  If  that  is  the  explanation, 
what  alternative  is  there  for  us  to  correct  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  May  I  also  say  this,  Senator.  Some  say,  if  I  understand 
their  position,  that  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  does  not  apply  to 
these  funds  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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I  do  not  accept  it.  I  disagree.  Yet.  if  the  Department  persists  in  this 
attitude,  it  will  take  either  an  act  of  Congress  or  decision  of  court  to 
change  this. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Has  the  applicability  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
been  tested  in  the  courts  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  To  my  knowledge  it  has  not  been  in  terms  of  the  Smith- 
Lever  and  Hatch  Act  funds. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  May  I  ask.  Dr.  Morrison,  why  that  is?  Why 
have  not  the  1890  institutions  gone  to  court? 

Dr.  Morrisox.  All  I  can  say  is  that  that  is  a  good  question.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  known.  Perhaps  we  have  not  had  the  kind  of  backing  whereby 
we  thought  if  we  were  to  go  to  the  courts  we  would  win.  because  this 
is  a  powerful  political  type  situation  which  has  prevailed  especially 
m  the  extension  service. 

I  do  not  know  whether  USDA  could  do  anything  with  it,  but  there 
is  a  law  which  says  that  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture he  can  require  certain  distributions  of  these  funds,  and  this  is 
where  it  gets  us  into  politics.  My  guess  is  that  no  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  want  to  go  up  against  the  establishment  because  prob- 
ably he  would  lose  his  job. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  It  is  also  argued  that  the  1890  colleges  do  not 
have  the  research  extension  capabilities  of  the  1862  colleges.  How  do 
you  answer  that  ? 

Dr.  Morrisox.  I  would  answer  like  this.  You  have  1862  universities 
such  as  Ohio  State,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Cornell :  you  also  have  the  1862 
universities  such  as  Auburn,  LSU,  Oklahoma  State,  none  of  which 
have  the  research  capabilities  of  a  Cornell  or  an  Iowa  State. 

Yet.  we  do  not  condemn  these  institutions  for  their  apparent  short- 
comings. There  is  no  talk  about  phasing  them  out  because  they  do  not 
have  extension  or  research  capabilities  comparable  to  other  1862  col- 
leges. A  study  was  made  2  or  3  years  ago  by  USDA  people  and  others, 
and  they  published  the  fact,  that  these  1890  institutions  do  have  ca- 
pabilities, both  in  staff  and  in  facilities  which  they  have  managed  to 
glean  through  the  years  by  being  very  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  funds- 
Senator  Stevexsox.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  if  they  do  not  now  have 
the  research  capability  it  is  because  of  the  discrimination  against  them 
in  the  past,  and  that  the  consequences  of  that  discrimination  are  now 
used  to  justify  further  discrimination  ? 

Mr.  Evans.  That  is  the  way  it  strikes  me.  Senator,  and  it  is  a 
ridiculous  situation  for  people  to  take,  for  the  very  reasons  you  state. 

Unless,  in  my  opinion,  a  crash  program  is  undertaken  to  provide 
the  funds  so  that  they  can  get  the  facilities  and  the  equipment  and 
the  teachers,  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  serve  as  they  should  be 
able  to  serve  and  have  proved  they  can  serve. 

I  am  awfully  sorry  that  I  have  to  leave  these  hearings  now.  I  do 
appreciate  your  courtesy,  and  the  courtesy  of  you  gentlemen. 

You  have  two  good  witnesses,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  bring  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information  to  us. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Thank  vou  very  much.  Congressman  Evans. 
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I  know  you  have  a  busy  schedule,  and  I  appreciate  your  taking  the  time 
to  come  over  here. 

Before  we  get  back  to  you,  Dr.  Morrison,  let  us  proceed  now  with 
Mr.  Schuck's  statement. 

Mr.  Schuck.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment which  I  will  submit  for  the  record  and  then  confine  my  remarks 
to  supplementing  the  presentations  that  have  been  made  by  ( !ongre«- 
man  Evans  and  Dr.  Morrison. 

I  should  like  to  address  in  particular  the  area  of  the  legal  environ- 
ment in  which  these  allocations  of  funds  have  been  made  over  the 
years. 

As  Dr.  Morrison  described,  the  black  land-grant  colleges  were  estab- 
lished under  the  Second  Morrill  Act  in  1890,  and  they  were  to  be 
treated,  as  the  law  states,  in  every  way  as  if  they  had  been  established 
under  the  1862  act. 

In  1887  the  Hatch  Act  had  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish agricultural  experiment  stations  throughout  the  Nation  affiliated 
with  the  land-grant  colleges.  The  act  did  not  state  that  they  would  be 
affiliated  with  the  1862  colleges,  and  when  the  1890  act  was  passed 
setting  up  a  second  set  of  colleges,  the  Hatch  money  could  as  well 
have  gone  to  the  1890  colleges  as  to  the  1862  colleges^,  or  there  could 
have  been  an  allocation  between  them. 

The  Hatch  Act  and  then  the  Smith-Lever  Act  in  1914,  which  estab- 
lished the  extension  service  in  each  State,  also  was  to  be  affiliated  with 
land-grant  colleges.  Again  the  acts  themselves  did  not  preclude  the 
allocation  of  funds  between  the  black  and  white  land-grant  colleges  in 
each  State.  Indeed,  it  left  the  administration  of  these  funds  to  the 
State  legislatures. 

In  every  case,  and  in  every  year  since  the  1890  colleges  were  estab- 
lished, the  State  legislature  in  each  of  these  States  has  allocated  even- 
penny  of  the  Hatch  Act  money  and  the  Smith-Lever  Act  money  tc 
the  white  land-grant  colleges. 

In  fiscal  1970,  that  amounted  to  $66  million  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  and  $27  million  under  the  Hatch  and  Mclntrye-Stennis  Acts. 

So  we  have  a  deficit  of  about  $93  billion  just  for  fiscal  1972. 1  would 
again  advert  to  Dr.  Morrison's  statement,  to  the  fact  that  the  189C 
colleges  tend  to  service  a  group  of  students,  a  group  of  farmers,  a  sector 
of  the  rural  population  which  is  decidedly  more  needy  of  these  serv- 
ices than  those  traditionally  served  by  the  1862  colleges,  so  this  dis- 
parity when  viewed  in  that  light  becomes  even  more  shocking. 

Really  what  we  have  is  a  perverse  distribution  of  income  to  thos( 
who  have  it  from  those  who  do  not  have  it. 

As  to  the  USD  A  position,  LTSDA  steadfast!  v  refuses  to  acknowledge 
any  legal  obligation  on  its  part  to  insist  that  the  States,  as  a  conditior 
of  receiving  these  extension  and  exoeriment  station  funds,  alio 
cate  them  fairly  between  the  two  land-grant  colleges. 

TSDA  contends,  first  of  all,  that  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Aci 
is  not  violated  by  these  arrangements  since  the  benefits  conferree 
by  the  agricultural  extension  and  research  services  are  available  to  al 
persons  in  the  State. 
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As  you  know,  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  makes  it  illegal  to 
iscriminate  in  the  conferring  of  benefits  of  Federal  funds  as  between 
otential  beneficiaries. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question — and  it  is  documented  by  internal 
'SDA  documents  as  well — that  the  benefits  that  have  been  conferred 
y  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  to  the  1862  colleges  have  been  con- 
?rred  almost  exclusively  on  white  farmers  and  primarily  on  large 
hite  farmers. 

I  would  refer  you,  in  particular,  to  the  reports  of  the  Office  of  the 
nspector  General  of  USDA  which  have  consistently  found  from  1965 
irough  the  present  that  the  extension  services  in  the  Southern  and 
order  States  discriminate  persistently  in  such  elementary  matters  as 
le  holding  of  segregated  meetings,  the  use  of  segregated  mailing 
sts,  the  refusal  to  permit  white  agents  to  serve  blacks,  or  to  permit 
lack  agents  to  serve  whites,  discriminatory  hiring  policies,  discrim- 
inatory promotion  policies,  et  cetera. 

These  reports  have  come  out  every  2  years  since  1965  and  have  docu- 
lented  the  same  thing.  Just  last  year,  there  was  a  report  on  the  exten- 
ion  service  in  a  county  in  Maryland  which  found  the  very  same 
onditions  to  exist  as  existed  when  the  first  report  was  completed  in 
965. 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  conducted  a  num- 
ber of  studies,  and  has  done  an  admirable  job  of  documenting  the 
iiscrimination  that  prevails.  In  its  most  recent  report  which  was 
>robably  the  fourth  in  a  line  of  reports  issued  in  1971,  it  documented 
gain  the  persistence  of  these  illegal  and  discriminatory  conditions. 

I  shall  read  just  a  portion  of  their  conclusion. 

Improvements  in  the  overall  DOA  title  VI  program  have  been  undermined  by 
he  grossly  inadequate  performance  of  the  extension  services,  an  agency  whose 
•rogram  is  fundamental  to  every  agricultural  program.  The  extension  service 
ias  consistently  failed  to  discharge  its  title  VI  responsibilities  to  take  forceful 
orrective  action  against  noncomplying  recipients.  Specifically,  the  extension 
ervice  compliance  program  has  been  marked  by  unparalleled  procrastination  in 
lealing  with  the  numerous  State  extension  services  which  have  failed  even  to 
ile  acceptable  title  VI  assurances.  Seven  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
lights  Act  of  1964,  these  noncomplying  recipients  continue  to  receive  financial 
issistance  from  DOA. 

This  was  written  in  November  1971. 

Despite  overwhelming  evidence  of  discrimination,  the  Department 
)f  Agriculture  has  never  commenced  a  single  title  VI  hearing.  That 
is,  it  has  not  even  taken  the  most  minimal  step  toward  cutting  off 
Federal  funds,  even  though  this  is  mandated  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  second  argument,  let  me  say  that  in  response 
to  your  inquiry  before  as  to  the  applicability  of  title  VI  to  these  mat- 
ters, it  is  quite  clear  in  the  case  law  which  has  grown  up  in  other 
areas  such  as  housing,  transportation,  urban  renewal,  so  forth,  that 
title  VI  does  apply  to  a  situation  in  which  discrimination  is  no  longer 
carried  out  per  se  but  the  consequences  of  past  discrimination  have 
not  been  alleviated  by  the  use  of  Federal  funds. 
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Indeed,  TJSDA  lias  itself  issued  a  regulation,  as  required  undei 
VI,  which  requires  that  all  USDA  funds  be  used  in  such  a  wa;. 
the  effects  of  past  discrimination  shall  be  overcome. 

Needless  to  say  this  has  not  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  t 
under  the  Smith-Lever  and  Hatch  Acts. 

The  second  argument  that  USDA  has  advanced  is  that  it  is  a  mat 
ter  for  each  State  to  decide  where  these  funds  can  best  be  utilized,  anc 
indeed  that  is  the  wording  of  the  statute. 

However,  what  USDA  fails  to  consider,  despite  the  efforts  of  my 
self  and  the  Congressman's  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  others  to  brim 
this  to  their  attention,  is  that  those  very  same  statutes  also  include 
a  clause  which  states  that  where  funds  are  "misapplied,"  where  Fed 
eral  funds  are  "misapplied"  under  the  Smith-Lever  or  Hatch  Acts 
these  funds  "shall  be" — not  "may  be"  but  "shall  be" — withheld  by  tht 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  the  States  that  are  misapplying  them 

In  the  60-odd  years  of  the  extension  service,  funds  have  been  with 
held  under  this  clause,  and  indeed  funds  have  been  withheld  from  tin 
experiment  stations  under  this  clause.  The  reasons  governing  thes- 
withholdings  tend  to  be  the  existence  within  a  State  of  certain  politica 
squabbles  that  suggest  that  the  money  would  not  be  well  utilized. 

I  would  contend  that  the  situation  that  has  existed  for  82  year 
with  respect  to  the  discrimination  against  the  1890  colleges  is  a  con 
dition  far  more  deserving  of  the  invocation  of  this  authority  to  with 
hold  funds  than  any  that  has  yet  been  used  by  the  Department  o 
Agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  refuses  to  respond  to  our  persisten 
questioning  as  to  whether  this  provision  of  the  existing  laws  woul< 
justify  their  withholding  funds  from  the  1862  colleges  or  from  th 
extension  service  and  experiment  stations.  They  simply  refuse  t 
respond  to  this  questioning. 

I  would  suggest,  Senator,  that  if  you  were  to  direct  that  questio: 
to  Secretary  Butz  tomorrow,  he  might  well  be  put  on  the  spot  to  th 
extent  of  refusing  to  respond  to  that,  but  that  is  a  very  key  questior 

USDA  also  feels  that  the  needs  of  the  black  land-grant  colleges  ar 
being  met  under  Public  Law  89-106  for  the  first  time.  After  accepl 
ing  an  amendment  by  Congressman  Frank  Evans,  this  allocation  wa 
increased  to  $12.6  million.  I  might  point  out  that  up  until  last  yea] 
these  schools  received  $283,000  per  year  since  1968.  That  is  to  be  di 
vided  between  16  schools,  so  you  can  see  it  is  not  very  much  money. 

Prior  to  1968,  they  received  zero  under  Public  Law  89-106.  WhH 
certainly  the  new  funding  is  a  welcome  development,  it  was  a  Ion 
time  coming,  and  it  was  not  an  easy  victory  to  win,  and  it  was  pre 
cisely  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Morrison  and  Congressman  Evan 
and  others  that  the  victory  was  won. 

But  it  is  a  very  tenuous  victory,  and  its  continuance  is  by  no  mear 
assured. 

Having  won  these  $12.6  million,  how  were  they  administered? 
have  a  correspondence  that  I  entered  into  with  the  Secretary  of  Agr 
culture  concerning  the  administration  of  these  funds  which  I  shoul 
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like  to  enter  into  this  hearing  if  I  may.  The  correspondence  suggests 
that  these  funds  are  administered  very  much  in  the  way  of  the  past, 
that  is,  under  the  control  of  the  1862  colleges.  They  are  administered 
in  a  way  that  imposes  more  stringent  requirements  for  funding  for 
the  1890  college  projects  than  the  1862  college  projects. 

In  every  way,  this  administration  of  funds  is  under  the  control  of 
a  so-called  coordinative  mechanism  which  is  essentially  a  designation 
of  the  1862  colleges  as  the  recipients  when  the  funds  were  specifically 
designated  by  Congress  to  go  to  the  1890  colleges, 

I  think  if  you  will  read  that  correspondence,  you  will  agree  that 
winning  the  battle  in  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  just  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struggle. 

In  addition,  I  might  suggest  that  in  three  States.  Xorth  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  the  extension  services  of  those  States  have 
been  sued.  Among  other  things  they  have  been  sued  under  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

In  Alabama,  Judge  Johnson  delivered  a  very  forceful  opinion  last 
September  in  a  case  in  which  he  found  that  Alabama  had  engaged 
in  systematic  discrimination  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a 
decree  designed  to  prevent  discrimination  in  the  future. 

Notwithstanding  all  sorts  of  regulations  by  USDA  concerning  equal 
employment  opportunities  in  the  Extension  Sendee,  discrimination 
has  continued. 

Title  IV  is  very  much  applicable.  A  Federal  court  has  so  found, 
though  it  did  not  address  itself  particularly  to  the  1890  college  ques- 
tion. 

There  are  two  other  suits  pending.  They  also  did  not  raise  the  1890 
college  legal  discrimination  question.  Dr.  Morrison  is  perhaps  too  dis- 
crete to  advert  to  the  question  of  why  a  suit  has  not  been  brought  in 
the  past,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  political  implications  of  such  a 
suit  to  the  1890  college  are  enormous. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  they  have  not  brought  suit  before.  This  is  some- 
thing title  VI  of  the  Civil  Eights  Act  requires  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  do.  But  I  think  if  you  examine  the  sources  of  these  funds 
at  these  schools,  you  will  perceive  why  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  bring 
suit  against  the  State. 

They  receive  more  money  from  the  State  government  than  they  do 
from  the  Federal  Government.  In  fact,  the  State  governments  are  less 
discriminatory  than  the  Federal  Government  is.  Within  the  Federal 
Government  there  is  no  agency  that  is  more  discriminatory  toward 
them  than  USDA. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have.  That 
concludes  my  remarks. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Schuck. 

Your  whole  statement  will  be  entered  in  the  record  and  the  corre- 
spondences you  referred  to,  if  you  will  give  it  to  us. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Schuck,  with  accompanying  cor- 
respondence, follows :) 
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STATEMENT  OF  PETER  H.  SCHUCK 

CENTER  FOR  STUDY  OF  RESPONSIVE  LAW,  WASHINGTON,  D.C 

Before  the 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MIGRATORY  LABOR  OF  THE 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

June  19,  1972 


Gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  extending  to  me  its  invitation 
to  testify  today. 

These  hearings  are  long  overdue  and  most  welcome.   Few  institutions 
have  shaped  rural  America  with  greater  effect,  and  less  public  scrutiny, 
than  the  land-grant  college  system.   Like  many  institutions,  it  began  its 
life  with  the  most  exalted  and  noble  objective  —  nothing  less  than  the 
democratization  of  American  education.   In  cooperation  with  its  kin,  the 
Extension  Service  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the  land-grant 
colleges  were  to  disseminate  knowledge  and  progress  to  those  populations 
in  rural  America  which  needed  it  most  if  they  were  to  share  in  the  bounty 
of  the  great  American  harvest. 

With  the  clarity  of  hindsight,  we  can  now  see  how  that  bounty  has 
been  distributed,  and  the  tragic  social  costs  which  this  maldistribution 
has  brought  in  its  wake.   What  is  more  relevant  for  this  Subcommittee's 
deliberations,  these  social  costs  are  certain  to  increase  in  the  future 
unless  the  Federal  Government  immediately  alters  its  myopic  policies  of 
strengthening  the  strong  and  weakening  the  weak.   Federal  policy  with 
regard  to  the  black  land-grant  colleges  is  a  case  very  much  in  point. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  average  size  of  farms  has  increased 
dramatically  as  farm  population  and  the  number  of  farms  have  plummeted. 
The  devastating  effects  of  these  changes  on  urban  life  are  all  too  well 
known,  and  I  shall  not  discuss  them  further.   If  present  trends  continue, 
the  present  2.9  million  farms  will  decline  to  1.9  million  in  1980,  and 
about  95,000  large  farms  will  account  for  over  half  the  nation's  food 
and  fiber. 

The  burden  of  this  exodus  of  small  farmers  from  agriculture  has 
fallen  disproportionately  on  black  farmers.   Between  1950  and  1970,  the 
number  of  black-operated  farms  declined  from  560,000  to  98,000,  and  the 
black  farm  population  from  3.1  million  to  938,000.   The  average  annual 
farm  population  loss  was  10. 5  percent  for  blacks  compared  to  3-9  percent 
for  whites. 

These  extraordinary  changes  did  not  just  happen,  nor  do  they  simply 
signal  a  departure  from  agriculture  of  inefficient  resources.   The  sources 
-"  these  far-reaching  transformations  are  political,  social  and  legal,  as 
wexl  as  economic. 

Over  50,000  black  students  (one  out  of  every  nine  black  collegians 
in  the  U.S.)  attend  a  most  unique  group  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning— the  black  land-grant  colleges.   They  are  unique  in  terms  of 
their  historical  roots,  their  student  bodies,  their  educational  mission 
and  accomplishments,  and  their  legal  and  politcal  status.   But  what 
distinguishes  them  most  dramatically  from  other  public  colleges  is  the 
shockingly  discriminatory  treatment  which  they  have  long  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  states  and  the  Federal  Government,  and  particularly  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  established  by  President  Lincoln  in  1862 
as  the  "people's  Department." 

The  16  black  land-grant  colleges,  all  located  in  the  South  and 
border  states,  are  a  diverse  group.   They  differ  enormously  in  terms  of 
3ize,  curriculum,   tradition,  intellectual  attainment,  and  academic  focus. 
But  for  all  their  differences,  certain  similarities  are  particularly 
striking. 

Each  of  the  black  land-grant  colleges  was  spawned  as  part  and 
parcel  of  a  system  of  legally-sanctioned  segregation.   The  Morrill  Act 
of  1862  granted  Federal  lands  to  each  state  for  purposes  of  public  sale, 
the  nroceeds  of  which  were  to  become  a  permanent  endowment  for  a  public 
college  in  that  state.   The  mandate  of  these  "land-grant"  colleges  was 
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■to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  ...  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  edu- 
cation of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions 
of  life. 

The  Morrill  Act  of  1862  was  little  comfort  for  blacks.   The  vast  maj- 
ority were  slaves  at  this  time,  and  the  newly-established  land-grant  colleges 
in  the  South  and  border  states  were  white  preserve.-  ,  barred  by  custom  (and 
later  by  law)  from  admitting  blacks,  be   they  slaves  or  freemen.   In  1890, 
Congress  enacted  the  Second  Morrill  Act  which  increased  Federal  assistance 
to  these  colleges  and  also  authorized  the  creation  of  separate  land-grant 
colleges  for  blacks,  if  the  Morrill  funds  received  by  a  state  were  'equit- 
ably divided. 

Seventeen  Southern  and  border  states  implemented  the  1890  Act  by  estab- 
lishing separate  land-grant  colleges  for  blacks,  either  by  creating  new 
institutions  for  blacks  or  altering  the  status  of  existing  black  colleges. 
These  Colleges  of  1890"  have,  along  with  the  other  black  public  colleges, 
traditionally  been  the  major  route  by  which  black  students  could  gain  an 
inexpensive  college  education  and  entry  into  the  professions.   What  is  more 
important,  these  colleges,  along  with  the  other  predominantly  black  colleges, 
will  for  the  foreseeable  future  remain  the  best  hope  for  a  college-trained 
black  middle  class,  particularly  in  the  South.   Thirty-six  percent  of  the 
170,000  blacks  enrolled  in  college  in  1970  attended  predominantly  black 
colleges,  over  a  third  of  these  in  the  black  land-grant  institutions.   In 
the  South,  these  proportions  are  far  higher. 

What  is  more  important,  the  black  land-grant  institutions  educate  a 
very  significant  share  of  the  college  students  from  low-income  families. 
According  to  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board,  only  7%   of  the  nation's 
collegians  are  drawn  from  low-income  families.   The  percentage  of  blacks  in 
this  group  is  inordinately  high.   According  to  the  Carnegie  Commission  for 
Higher  Education,  the  average  family  income  of  37.6%  of  entering  black 
students  entering  black  colleges  in  1968  was  under  $1,000.   Yet  the  black 
land-grant  colleges,  as  well  as  the  predominantly  black  colleges  general  ">-- 
have,  in  the  Commission's  words,  had  'remarkable"  success  in  training  such 
high  risk"  students. 

Despite  this  longstanding  record  of  success  where  other  colleges 
have  failed--perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  93!?  of  the  budgets  of  the  1890 
institutions  is  devoted  to  teaching — the  continued  viability  of  the  black 
public  colleges  in  general  and  "he  1890  colleges  in  particular,  is 
endangered  by  two  major  threats:   formal  integration  and  continued  segre- 
gation.  As  John  Edgerton  has  documented  in  his  recent  'Black  Public 
Colleges:   Integration  and  Disintegration, ,:  integration  of  public  higher 
education  in  the  South  has  increasingly  meant  the  destruction  of  the  black 
public  institutions  and  with  them,  the  only  hope  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
blacks  for  a  college  education.   Several  of  the  1890  colleges,  including 
West  Virginia  State  College  and  Lincoln  University,  are  now  predominantly 
white.   In  many  other  states,  including  Tennessee,  Florida,  and  Virginia 
■   .„ther  pattern  is  becoming  all  too  clear.   These  states  have  moved  tc 
establish  new,  competitive,  predominantly  white  (and  only  nominally  inte- 
grated) college  facilities  close  to  the  black  colleges  or  to  upgrade 
existing  ones  nearby.   In  either  case,  the  resu?.t  is  the  same:   the  black 
college  finds  it  Impossible  co  hold  its  white  students  and  increasingly 
difficult  to  attract  the  most  talented  blacks.   Lawsuits  challenging  the 
legality  of  these  practices  have  been  filed  in  several  states.   In  one 
such  litigation,  a  federal  court  enjoined  Virginia  from  upgrading  its 
Richard  Bland  Junior  College  into  a  four-year  college  which  would  compete 
with  nearby  Virginia  State  College,  a  black  land-grant  institution.   But 
in  Tennessee,  the  court,  while  ordering  the  state  to  come  up  with  a  plan 
to  dismantle  the  dual  system,  permitted  the  state  to  proceed  with  construc- 
tion of  a  Nashville  facility  for  the  University  of  Tennessee.   This  facility, 
.  plaintiffs  alleged,  would  duplicate,  compete  with  and  ultimately  destroy 
the  program  of  Tennessee  State  University,  the  black  land-grant  institution 
in  Nashville.   The  court  reasoned  that  the  non-discriminatory  admissions 
policy  of  the  state  university  wholly  fulfilled  the  state's  obligation  to 
dismantle  the  dual  system,  though  conceding  that  such  a  "freedom  of 
choice  policy  had  been  held  to  be  an  utterly  inadequate  fulfillment  of 
this  duty  with  respect  to  the  public  schools. 
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As  the  plaintiffs  in  these  cases  argued,  and  as  Edgerton  shows,  this 
form  of  integration,  •  as  with  so  many  others,  may  well  end  with  blacks 
paying  a  terrible  price:   not  simply  the  reduction  of  black  student  and 
faculty  enrollment,  but  the  destruction  of  extremely  serviceable  institutic 
uniquely  capable  of  fulfilling  the  educational  and  social  mobility  needs  oi 
black  Americans. 

But  destruction  through  'integration'1  is  only  one  threat  to  the  1890 
colleges.   Destruction  through  segregation  is  another.   While  the  land-grar 
colleges  are  nominally  integrated,  the  white  land-grant  colleges  in  dual 
system  states  are  about  5%   black,  while  the  1890  colleges  are  about  1%   whi* 

Nevertheless,  the  funding  patterns  of  the  white  and  black  land-grant 
colleges  confirm  what  the  law  denies:   inequality  and  segregation  are 
alive  and  quite  well  in  the  land-grant  college  system.   An  examination  of 
these  patterns  reveals  a  number  of  suggestive  facts.   First,  the  1890  instJ 
tutions  receive  very  little  revenue  from  private  sources. 

Second,  the  state  appropriations  for  the  white  and  black  land-grant 
colleges  in  the  same  state  for  operating  expenses  are,  even  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  both  unequal  and  Increasingly  so.   According  to  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion figures,  state  appropriations  to  the  white  and  black  land-grant  collej 
on  a  per  capita  basis  during  fiscal  1970  were  $1,585  and  $1,180,  respec- 
tively.  In  fiscal  1971,  the  corresponding  figures  were  $1,763  and  $1,260, 
respectively.   Thus,  while  per  capita  state  appropriations  increased  for 
both  groups  of  schools,  the  amount  going  to  the  1890  colleges  as  a  proper 
tion  of  that  going  to  the  1862  colleges  declined  from  1k%   to  71$.   In 
individual  states,  the  situation  is  often  much  worse  (and  only  occasionally 
better).   In  Texas,  for  example,  the  per  capita  share  of  the  1890  college 
(Prairie  View)  was  only  about  28$  of  that  of  the  1862  college  (Texas  A  &  W, 
in  fiscal  1971. 

Third,  as  unequal  as  the  state  aid  to  black  and  white  land-grant 
colleges  tends  to  be,  Federal  grants-in-aid  are  far  more  unequal  and  the  gaf 
is  steadily  widening.   According  to  the  Commission's  figures,  per  capita 
Federal  grants  to  the  white  and  black  land-grant  colleges  in  the  dual  systc 
states  were  $705  and  $352,  respectively,  for  fiscal  1968;  and  $710  and  $31( 
respectively,  for  fiscal  1970.   Thus,  the  per  capita  amount  going  to  the 
1890  colleges  as  a  proportion  of  that  going  to  their  white  counterparts 
declined  during  the  period  from  about  50%   to  44%.   Moreover,  as  these 
figures  show,  the  per  capita  Federal  grants  to  the  1890  colleges  actually 
declined  during  this  period  on  an  absolute ,  as  well  as  a  relative,  basis. 
(Until  recent  years,  the  situation  was  even  far  worse.   In  1964,  according 
to  USDA  figures,  per  capita  Federal  aid  to  the  black  land-grant  colleges 
was  only  $54,  while  that  to  their  white  counterparts  was  $522,  for  a  ratio 
of  almost  10  to  1.)   If  we  add  per  capita  Federal  grants-in-aid  and  per 
capita  state  aid  for  operating  expenses  (figures  are  not  available  for 
state  capital  budget  aid),  we  find  a  total  assistance  of  $2,215  and  $1,442 
per  student  at  the  white  and  black  land-grant  colleges,  respectively,  in 
fiscal  1970,  or  a  total  dollar  gap  for  per  capita  aid  of  over  $36  million 
per  year.   The  absolute  difference  between  total  Federal-state  aid  to  the 
white  and  black  land-grant  colleges  was  a  whopping  $600  million  in  fiscal 
1970. 


The  flagrant  inequality  of  the  Federal  assistance  to  black  land- 
grant  colleges  is  nowhere  more  egregious  than  with  respect  to  funds 
disbursed  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture.   Indeed,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  the  Federal  agency  perhaps  most  responsible  for  the 
persistence  of  the  separate  and  unequal  status  of  the  black  land-grant 
colleges,  and  their  consequent  inability  to  adequately  serve  the  rural 
constituency  that  has  traditionally  had  to  look  to  these  colleges 
alone  for  help — the  black  farmer,  the  poor  farmer,  the  migrant  farmer, 
the  farmworker,  and  the  rural  poor.   According  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  USDA  in  fiscal  1970  accounted  for  approximately  one-third  of 
'„he  Federal  funds  going  to  the  1862  and  1890  institutions  in  the  dual 
system  states.   Yet  of  the  approximately  $76,800,000  in  USDA  funds  allocai 
to  these  schools,  about  99-5$  went  to  the  sixteen  white  land-grant  colle^' 
the  1890  colleges  received  a  grant  total  of  $383,000  (or  0.5$)-   In  short, 
the  white  Institutions  received  about  200  times  what  the  black  institution: 
received.   Even  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  white  schools  received  about 
35  times  what  the  black  schools  received. 
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The  land-grant  college  system  is  built  around  three  characteristically 
land-grant  activities — resident  instruction,  agricultural  extension  and  agri- 
cultural research.   Two  of  them — agricultural  extension  and  agricultural 
research — are  supported  by  USDA  and  state  matching  funds.   (The  third, 
resident  instruction,  is  supported  at  the  Federal  level  mainly  by  HEW.) 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  USDA  was  established  by  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  of  191^.   The  Act  provides  that  where  a  state  has  two  land-grant 
colleges,  the  appropriations  for  extension  work  "shall  be  administered 
by  such  college  or  colleges  as  the  [state]  legislature  .  .  .  may  direct." 
Senator  Smith  of  Georgia,  author  of  the  Act,  made  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision crystal  clear:    We  do  not  .  .  .  want  the  fund  if  it  goes  to  any 
out  the  white  college."   His  purpose  has  been  admirably  served — in  each  of 
the  states  in  which  white  and  black  land-grant  colleges  exist,  the  state 
legislature  has  directed  that  all  Federal  extension  funds  go  to  the  1862 
college,  and  USDA  has  complied.   In  fiscal  1972,  this  came  to  about  $6f 
million. 

USDA  also  provides  funds  to  state  agricultural  experiment  stations 
established  under  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  to  conduct  agricultural  research 
under  the  direction  of  land-grant  colleges.   The  Hatch  Act  also  provides 
that  the  research  appropriations  in  states  with  two  such  colleges  are  divided 

as  the  legislature  of  such  State  shall  direct."   And  the  Mclntyre-Stennis 
Act  of  1962  permits  the  Governor  of  each  state  to  designate  the  recipient 
of  Federal  funds  for  forestry  research.   As  in  the  case  of  Extension  funds, 
each  state  has  designated  the  1862  college  as  the  parent  of  the  experiment 
station  and  as  the  sole  recipient  of  Hatch  and  Mclntyre-Stennis  research 
funds.   Thus,  in  fiscal  1972,  all  $26,091,202  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  agricultural  and  forestry  research  at  the  state  experiment  stations  went 
to  1862  colleges;  the  1890  colleges  received  nothing. 

These  functions — agricultural  extension  and  agricultural  research — 
are  absolutely  critical  to  the  ability  of  a  land-grant  college  to  attract 
and  retain  talented  faculty  and  students,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  fast- 
changing  developments  in  modern  agricultural  technology  and  education,  and 
to  adequately  reach  and  serve  the  needier  elements  in  rural  America.   And 
extension,  in  particular,  is  the  crucial  link  between  the  small  farmer  and 
access  to  other  USDA  programs,  such  as  credit  and  subsidies.   Yet  USDA  has 
in  effect  barred  the  black  land-grant  colleges  from  exercising  those  vital 
functions. 

USDA  officials  invariably  seek  to  justify  this  policy  on  two  grounds. 
First,  they  contend ,  the  black  land-grant  colleges  lack  the  same  research 
and  extension  capabilities  as  their  white  counterparts.   While  this  Is 
obviously  (and  circularly)  true,  USDA  and  others  recognize  that  the  black 
land-grant  colleges,  notwithstanding  their  legacy  of  discrimination,  possess 
certain  very  formidable  strengths  in  these  areas,  strengths  never  fully 
exploited  for  lack  of  funds.   For  example,  a  joint  USDA-National  Association 
of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  committee  studying  the 
extension  service  compiled  an  analysis  of  the  1890  colleges  which  showed 
very  significant,  but  USDA-starved,  capabilities  in  many  research  and  exten- 
sion areas,  including  nutrition,  environmental  quality,  psychology,  consumer 
education,  rural  development,  community  health,  and  outreach  to  the  rural 
poor.  The  committee  report  conceded  that  the  extension  service  had  aban- 
doned its  original  concern  with  the  rural  disadvantaged  in  favor  of  "an 
increased  involvement  with  people  in  the  middle-  and  upper-income  levels." 
But  the  report  omitted  the  critical  analysis  of  USDA  policy  toward  the 
black  schools,  concluding  simply  that  the  1890  colleges  "have  a  contribution 
to  make  to  the  efforts  of  Cooperative  Extension." 

And  a  1967  study  by  the  National  Research  Council  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science  concluded  that  the  research  capabilities  of  these 
schools  was  considerable  and  should  be  adequately  funded: 

[e]ach  has  elements  of  strength.   Many  staff  members  hold 
advanced  degrees  from  first-class  universities,  are  clearly 
interested  in  research,  and  are  attempting  to  carry  out 
significant  studies  in  their  chosen  fields.   These  efforts 
are  made  despite  very  limited  opportunities. 

Each  of  the  Colleges  has  some  first-quality  buildings, 
laboratories,  and  land  areas  suited  for  research  and  which 
are  available  for  studies  well  beyond  the  limits  of  pro- 
jects now  under  way.   The  present  situation  represents 
inadequate  utilization  of  both  human  and  material  sources  .... 
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USDA  responded  to  these  glowing  recommendations  with  a  parsimony  not  evicte 
in  its  generous  subsidization  of  large  corporate  farms — it  allocated  a 
grand  total  of  $283,000  for  research  to  be  divided  among  sev        lack 
colleges  for  fiscal  1968.   Through  fiscal  1970,  this  t> 

allocation  had  not  been  Increased.   In  fiscal  1971,  the  allocation  decline 
to  $183,000.   In  contrast,  the  sixteen  white  schools  in  1971  received 
almost  $29  million  for  research  under  Hatch  and  Mclntyre -Stennis.   The 
short  answer  to  USDA's  inferiority  argument,  then,  is  that  any  research 
and  extension  capability  gap  that  exists  is  the  direct  result  of  USDA's 
venerable  policy  of  over  80  years  legitimizing  discriminatory  non-support 
of  these  schools. 

USDA's  other  justification — that  it  is  the  states,  not  USDA,  which 
decide  how  USDA  research  and  extension  money  will  be  spent — is  more  diffi- 
cult but  equally  invalid.   This  issue,  like  most  concerning  the  1890 
colleges,  Is  part  legal  and  part  political.   The  Hatch  and  Smith-Lever  Act 
which  authorize  USDA  funding  of  research  and  extension  activities  at  the 
state  level,  do  permit  each  state  to  divide  these  funds  between  the  white 
and  black  land-grant  colleges  as  the  state  legislature  directs.   And  each 
of  the  sixteen  states  has  always  designated  the  white  college  as  the  sole 
recipient  of  the  USDA  funds.   It  is  also  true,  however,  that  both  statutes 
include  provisions  requiring  the  withholding  of  all  Federal  research  or 
extension  funds  from  a  state  if  any  of  these  funds  are  'by  any  action  or 
contingency  .  .  .  misapplied."   An  analogous  provision  is  contained  in  the 
Second  Morrill  Act.   And  Federal  officials,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  hav* 
actually  withheld  funds  under  each  of  these  statutes.   In  some  of  these 
instances,  political  manipulation  of  the  funds  was  the  reason,  while  in 
others,  the  state  seemed  to  be  using  the  funds  poorly.   Yet  USDA  has  nevei 
withheld  funds  under  these  statutes  because  of  a  state's  racial  discrimi- 
nation or  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  sought  to  put  the  enormous  potential 
political  influence  represented  by  Federal  assistance  programs  at  the 
service  of  racial  justice.   Title  VI  of  that  Act  provides  that  'no  person 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discri- 
mination under  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assis- 
tance.*'  In  addition,  the  Act  requires  that  each  Federal  agency  promulgate 
regulations  implementing  Title  VI  and  providing  for  the  withholding  of 
Federal  assistance  in  the  event  of  failure  to  comply  with  these  regulatior 

USDA  issued  its  Title  VI  regulations  in  1964  and  has  consistently 
failed  to  enforce  them  ever  since.   For  example,  USDA  issued  regulations 
barring  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  Federally- 
funded  state  extension  activities.   All  state  extension  services  operate 
with  substantial  Federal  funds  ($149,488,000  in  fiscal  1972,  constituting 
about  42£  of  all  extension  funds)  and  virtually  no  Federal  controls  or 
guidelines.   The  result  has  been,  predictably  enough,  racist  extension  ser- 
vices in  some  southern  states.   Up  to  1965,  eleven  years  after  ''separate 
but  equal"  was  overthrown,  the  extension  services  were  formally  segregatec 
and  still  unequal,  with  white  agents  based  at  the  white  schools  serving 
only  white  farmers,  and  black  agents  based  at  the  black  schools  serving  or 
black  farmers.   All  top  administrative  posts  were  held  by  whites,  blacks 
supervised  only  other  blacks,  and  all  other  aspects  of  the  services  were 
rigidly  segregated.   In  1965,  after  a  series  of  very  critical  reports  on 
civil  rights  compliance  of  the  Extension  Service  by  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  USDA's  own  Office  of  Inspector  General,  Secretary  Freeman 
finally  ordered  the  merger  of  the  segregated  extension  services  in  each 
state.   The  result  was  that  virtually  all  extension  activities  were  there- 
after based  at  the  white  campuses,  many  black  extension  personnel  lost 
their  jobs,  and  those  that  remained  in  their  jobs  were  routinely  demoted  J 
favor  of  their  white  counterparts.   A  new  round  of  investigations  by  the 
OIG  in  1969  (never  made  public  by  USDA)  and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  ir 
1970  and  1971  disclosed  that  little  progress  has  been  made.   Indeed,  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  in  November,  1971  stated: 


Improvements  in  the  overall  DOA  Title  VI  program 
have  been  undermined  by  the  grossly  inadequate 
performance  of  the  Extension  Service,  an  agency 
whose  program  Is  fundamental  to  other  agricultural 
programs.   The  Extension  Service  has  consistently 
failed  to  discharge  its  Title  VI  responsibility 
to  take  forceful  corrective  action  against  non- 
complying  recipients.   Specifically,  the  Extension 
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Service  compliance  program  has  been  marked  by  un- 
paralleled procrastination  in  dealing  with  the 
numberous  State  Extension  Services  which  have 
failed  even  to  file  acceptable  Title  VI  assurances. 
Seven  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  these  noncomplying  recipients  continue 
to  receive  financial  assistance  from  DOA. 

In  addition,  lawsuits  have  been  brought  by  private  plaintiffs  against 
bbs  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  North  Carolina  extension  services  alleging 
flagrant  violations  of  the  civil  rights  laws.   On  September  1,  1971,  U.S. 
District  Judge  Frank  Johnson  ruled  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Alabama 
action   In  an  exhaustive  opinion  which  assiduously  details  the  systematic 
racial  discrimination  still  practiced  by  the  extension  service  at  Auburn 
University  (the  white  land-grant  college  in  Alabama),  Judge  Johnson  felt  it 
necessary  to  issue  an  unusual  decree: 

The  racial  discrimination  in  this  case  has  so 
permeated  the  employment  practices  and  services 
distribution  of  the  [Alabama  extension  service] 
that  this  Court  finds  it  necessary  to  enter  a 
detailed  and  specific  decree  which  will  not  only 
prohibit  discrimination  but  which  will  also 
prescribe  procedures  designed  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  the  future  and  to  correct  the 
effects  of  past  discrimination. 

Yet  despite  the  well-known  illegal  practices  described  in  such  grim 
detail  by  Judge  Johnson,  and  despite  the  clear  language  of  Title  VI  and 
USDA's  regulations  thereunder,  USDA  has  never  made  the  slightest  move  to 
withhold  any  funds  for  these  violations. 

What  then  of  USDA  enforcement  of  Title  VI  against  the  states  which 
allocate  all  USDA  extension  and  research  funds  to  the  white  land-grant 
colleges,  with  none  to  the  black?   Recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
in  areas  as  disparate  as  education,  housing,  and  employment  require  states 
to  affirmatively  overcome  the  effects  of  past  segregation,  as  well  as 
avoiding  it  in  the  future.   Yet  every  indication  suggests  that  USDA  will 
continue  its  refusal  to  enforce  the  law  against  states  discriminating  in 
the  allocation  of  USDA  funds. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Nixon  Administration  has  been  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  the  plight  of  the  black  land-grant  colleges.   Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Hardin,  evidencing  far  greater  courage  than  his  Democratic  prede- 
cessor in  this  politically  sensitive  area,  accepted  a  proposed  allocation 
of  about  $4  million  for  the  1890  colleges  in  the  1972  budget  for  extension 
and  research,  and  then  accepted  an  amendment  by  Congressman  Frank  Evans 
(D.-Colo.),  increasing  this  allocation  to  $12.6  million  ($4  million  for 
extension,  $8.6  million  for  research),  mostly  under  Public  Law  89-105,  a 
1965  law  permitting  USDA  to  grant  research  funds  directly  to  institutions. 
The  1973  appropriation  is  still  pending  in  Congress. 

While  this  is  certainly  a  welcome  development,  several  critical  ques- 
tions remain  to  be  answered.   First,  more  than  half  of  this  money  was,  by 
statute,  specifically  place  in  ''reserve."   These  reserves  have  now  been 
released,  but  only  after  some  pressure  by  outsiders. 

Second,  USDA  required  that  these  new  funds  be  administered  in  such  a 
way  that  the  white  land-grant  colleges  control  the  project  approval  pro- 
cess.  There  Is  some  evidence  that  the  project  proposals  submitted  by  the 
black  land-grant  colleges  are  subjected  to  more  stringent  standards  and 
procedures  than  those  submitted  by  the  1862  colleges.   In  the  case  of  the 
$8.6  million  in  research  funds,  these  requirements,  cloaked  in  the  guise 
of  'coordination,  '  violate  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  author- 
izing and  appropriating  legislation. 

Third,  this  new  fund  is  smail,  relative  to  the  need,  and  must  be 
extracted  year  cfter  year  from  a  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  chaired 
by  Jamie  Whitten  of  Mississippi,  not  generally  considered  a  spokesman  for 
black  causes. 
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Finally,  this  money  leaves  utterly  unchanged  the  venerable  sy:.\ 
whereby  the  basic,  substantial,  and  essentially  permanent  programs  of 
southern  agricultural  research  and  education  remain  firmly  and  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  white  land-grant  colleges,  colleges  which  have  coi 
themselves  largely  with  the  promotion  of  agricultural  technology  anc 
interests  of  the  larger  white,  relatively  prosperous  farmers. 

So  separate  and  unequal  continues  in  the  world  of  southern  agricultur- 
aided  and  abetted  by  anachronistic  and  unenforced  laws  and  an  agricultural 
bureaucracy  which  only  dimly  realizes  what  its  policies  have  wrought  in 
rural  and  urban  poverty,  the  decline  of  the  family  farm  in  the  face  of  cor 
porate  and  conglomerate  incursions  into  agriculture,  and  the  devastation 
of  the  black  farmer.   One  can  only  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late  for  the 
"people's  Department1'  to  recover  its  constituency. 
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BLACK  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES:   SEPARATE  AND  STILL  UNEQUAL 

by 
Peter  H.  Schuck 


Over  50,000  black  students  (one  out  of  every  nine  black 
collegians  in  the  U.S.)  attend  a  most  unique  group  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning — the -black  land-grant  colleges.   They  are 
unique  in  terms  of  their  historical  roots,  their  student  bodies, 
their  educational  mission  and  accomplishments,  and  their  legal 
and  political  status.   But  what  distinguishes  them  most  dramat- 
ically from  other  public  colleges  is  the  shockingly  discriminatory 
treatment  which  they  have  long  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
states  and  the  Federal  Government,  and  particularly  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  established  by  President  Lincoln  in 
1862  as  the  "people's  Department." 

The  16  black  land-grant  colleges,  all  located  in  the  South 
and  border  states,  are  a  diverse  group.   The  largest,  Southern 
University  A&M  College  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  11, 753 j  while  Delaware  State  College  enrolls  barely  over 
1,000  students.   Lincoln  University  in  Missouri  and  Alcorn  A&M 
in  Mississippi  are  over  a  century  old,  while  Fort  Valley  State 
College  in  Georgia  and  Prairie  View  A&M  College  in  Texas  were 
established  as  land-grant  colleges  only  in  19^7.   They  also 
differ  enormously  in  terms  of  curriculum,  tradition,  intellectual 
attainment,  and  academic  focus.   But  for  all  their  differences, 
certain  similarities  are  particularly  striking. 
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Each  of  the  black  land-grant  colleges  was  spawned  as  part 

and  parcel  of  a  system  of  legally-sanctioned  segregation.  The 

Morrill  Act  of  1862,  which  sought  to  democratize  American  higher 

education  by  instructing  "the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 

pursuits  and  professions  of  life",  was  little  comfort  for  blacks. 

The  vast  majority  were  slaves  at  this  time,  and  the  "land-grant 

colleges"  newly  established  in  the  southern  and  border  states  wit 

Morrill  funds  were  white  preserves,  barred  by  custom  (and  later 

by  law)  from  admitting  blacks,  be  they  slaves  or  free  men.   In 

1890,  Congress  enacted  the  Second  Morrill  Act  which  increased 

Federal  assistance  to  these  colleges  and  also  authorized  the 

creation  of  the  black  land-grant  colleges.   The  Act  provided 

that  no  college  assisted  under  the  Act  could  make  racial 

distinctions  in  the  admission  of  students,  but  that  the 

of 
establishment/separate  colleges  for  whites  and  blacks  would  be 

a  compliance  with  this  requirement  if  the  Morrill  were  "equitabl; 

divided. " 

Seventeen  southern  and  border  states  implemented  the  1890 
Act  by  establishing  separate  land-grant  colleges  for  blacks. 
These  "Colleges  of  1890"  have,  along  with  the  other  black  public 
colleges,  traditionally  been  the  major  route  by  which  black 
students  could  gain  an  inexpensive  college  education  and  entry 
into  the  professions.   What  is  more  important,  these  colleges, 
along  with  the  other  predominantly  black  colleges,  will  for  the 
foreseeable  future  remain  the  best  hope  for  a  college-trained 
black  middle  class,  particularly  In  the  South.   Of  the  470,000 
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blacks  enrolled  in  college  in  1970,  3&%   attended  predominantly 
black  colleges,  over  a  third  of  these  in  the  black  land-grant 
institutions.   In  the  South,  these  proportions  are  far  higher. 

What  is  more  important,  the  hlack  land-grant  institutions 
educate  a  very  significant  share  of  the  college  students  from 
low-income  families.   According  to  the  Southern  Regional  Education 
Board,  only  7%   of  the  nation's  collegians  are  drawn  from  low- 
income  families.   The  percentage  of  blacks  in  this  group  is 
inordinately  high.   According  to  the  Carnegie  Commission  for 
Higher  Education,  the  average  family  income  of  37  -  6%  of 
black  students  entering  black  colleges  in  1968  was  under  $4,000. 
Yet  the  black  land-grant  colleges,  as  well  as  the  predominantly 
black  colleges,  generally  have,  in  the  Commission's  words,  had 
"remarkable"  success  in  training  such  "high  risk"  students. 

Despite  this  longstanding  record  of  sucdess  where  other 
colleges  have  failed — perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  93#  of  the 
budgets  of  the  1890  institutions  is  devoted  to  teaching — the 
continued  viability  of  the  I89O  colleges  (and  other  black 
public  colleges)  is  endangered  by  two  major  threats:   formal 
integration  and  continued  segregation.   As  John  Edgerton  has 
documented  in  his  recent  "Black  Public  Colleges:   Integration 
and  Disintegration,"  integration  of  public  higher  education  in 
the  South  has  increasingly  meant  the  destruction  of  the  black 
public  institutions  and  with  them,  the  only  hope  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  blacks  for  a  college  education.   Several  of  the 
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1890  colleges,  including  West  Virginia  State  College  and 
Lincoln  University,  are  now  predominantly  white.   In  many  01 
states,  including  Tennessee,  Florida,  and  Virginia,  another 
pattern  is  becoming  all  too  clear.   These  states  have  moved  to 
establish  new,  competitive,  predominantly  white  (and  only 
nominally  integrated)  college  facilities  close  to  the  black 
colleges  or  to  upgrade  existing  ones  nearby.   In  either  case, 
the  result  is  the  same:   the  black  college  finds  it  impossible 
to  hold  its  white  students  and  increasingly  difficult  to  attract 
the  most  talented  blacks.   Lawsuits  challenging  the  legality 
of  these  practices  have  been  filed  in  several  states. 

As  the  plaintiffs  in  these  cases  argued,  and  as  Edgerton 
shows,  this  form  of  "integration",  as  with  so   any  others,  may 
well  end  with  blacks  paying  a  terrible  price:   not  simply  the 
reduction  of  black  student  and  faculty  enrollment,  but  the 
•destruction  of  extremely  serviceable  institutions  uniquely 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  educational  and  social  mobility  needs 
of  black  Americans. 

.  But  destruction  through  "integration"  is  only  one  threat  t 
the  1890  colleges.   Destruction  through  segregation  is  another. 
To  be  sure,  the  land-grant  colleges,  like  all  public  colleges, 
are  nominally  integrated,  and  the  black  colleges  slightly  more 
than  the  white.   According  to  HEW's  Office  of  Civil  Rights,  the 
white  land-grant  colleges  in  dual  system  states  are  about  5% 
black,  while  the  1890  colleges  are  about  7%   white. 
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Nevertheless,  the  funding  patterns  of  the  white  and  black 
land-grant  colleges  confirm  what  the  law  denies :   inequality  and 
segregation  are  alive  and  quite  well  in  the  land-grant  college 
system.   An  examination  of  these  patterns  reveals  a  number  of 
suggestive  facts.   First,  the  1890  institutions  receive  very 
little  revenue  from  private  sources.   And  the  Ford  Foundation's 
newly-announced  $100  million  program  of  assistance  to  black 
colleges  applies  only  to  private  colleges  and  will  not  affect 
these  public  institutions. 

Second,  the  state  appropriations  for  the  white  and  black 
land-grant  colleges  in  the  same  state  for  operating  expenses 
are,,  even  on  a  per  capita  basis,  both  unequal  and  increasingly 
so.   State  appropriations  to  the  white  and  black  land-grant 
colleges  on  a  per  capita  basis  during  fiscal  1970  were  $1,585 
and  $1,180,  respectively.   In  fiscal  1971,  the  corresponding 
figures  were  $1,763  and  $1,260,  respectively.   Thus,  while  per 
capita  state  appropriations  increased  for  both  groups  of  schools, 
i  the  amount  going  to  the  1890  colleges  as  a  proportion  of  that 
I  going  to  the  1862  colleges  declined  from  7H   to  71%.      In  indi- 
vidual states,  the  situation  is  often  much  worse  (and  only 
;  occasionally  better).   In  Texas,  for  example,  the  per  capita 
share  of  the  1890  college  (Prairie  View)  was  only  about  28$  of 
that  of  the  1862  college  (Texas  A&M)  in  fiscal  1971. 

Third,  as  unequal  as  the  state  aid  to  black  and  white  land- 
grant  colleges  tends  to  be,  federal  grants-in-aid  are  far  more 
unequal  and  the  gap  is  steadily  widening.   Between  fiscal  1968 
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and  1970,  the  per  capita  amount  going  to  the  1890  colleges 
declined  both  absolutely  (from  $352  to  $310)  and  as  a  proportii 
of  that  going  to  their  white  counterparts  (from  about  50%   to 
44$) .   If  we  add  per  capita  federal  grants-in-aid  and  per  capi 
state  aid  for  operating  expenses  (figures  are  not  available  fo: 
state  capital  budget  aid),  we  find  a  total  assistance  of  $2,21 
and  $1,442  per  student  at  the  white  and  black  land-grant  colle 
respectively,  in  fiscal  1970,  or  a  total  dollar  gap  for  per 
capita  aid  of  over  $36  million  per  year.   The  absolute  differe 
between  total  federal-state  aid  to  the  white  and  black  land- 
grant  colleges  was  a  whopping  $600  million  in  fiscal  1970,  and 
that  gap  is  also  growing  each  year. 

The  flagrant  inequality  of  the  federal  assistance  to  blac 
land-grant  colleges  is  nowhere  more  egregious  than  with  respec 
to  funds  disbursed  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture.   Ind 
.the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  federal  agency  perhaps  mo 
responsible  for  the  persistence  of  the  separate  and  unequal 
status  of  the  black  land-grant  colleges,  and  their  consequent 
inability  to  adequately  serve  their  students  and  faculty,  and 
the  rural  constituency  that  has  traditionally  had  to  look  to 
these  colleges  alone  for  help — the  black  farmer,  the  poor  fanr 
the  migrant  farmer,  the  farmworker,  and  the  rural  poor  genera] 

USDA  in  fiscal  1970  accounted  for  approximately  one-thirc 
of  the  federal  funds  going  to  the  1862  and  1890  institutions  i 
the  dual  system  states.   Yet  of  the  approximately  $76,800,000 
USDA  funds  allocated  to  these  schools,  about  99-5$  went  to  the 
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Lxteen  white  land-grant  colleges;  the  1890  colleges  received  a 
i^ant  total  of  $383,000  (or  0.5%)  r     In  short,  the  white  insti- 
itions  received  about  200  times  what  the  black  institutions 
eceived.   Even  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the  white  schools 
eceived  about  35  times  what  the  black  schools  received. 

The  land-grant  college  system  is  built  around  three 
haracteristically  land-grant  activities — resident  instruction, 
gricultural  extension  and  agricultural  research.   Two  of  them — 
gricultural  extension  and  agricultural  research — are  supported 
y  US  DA  and  state  matching  funds.   (The  third,  resident 
nstruction,  is  supported  at  the  federal  level  mainly  by  HEW.) 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of  USDA,  established  by 
he  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1911 >  provides  funds  to  extension  services 
,t  the  land-grant  colleges  in  each  state,  and  nourished  the 
clitically  potent  county  agent  system  which  grew  up  in  19th 
entury  America.   The  Act  provides  that  where  a  state  has  separate 
.and-grant  colleges,  the  USDA  appropriations  for  extension  work 
hall  be  divided  "as  the  [state]  legislature  .  .  .  may  direct." 
Senator  Smith  of  Georgia,  author  of  the  Act,  made  the  purpose  of 
;his  provision  crystal  clear:   "We  do  not  .  .  .  want  the  fund 
if  it  goes  to  any  but  the  white  college."   His  purpose  has  been 
idmirably  served— in  each  of  the  states  in  which  white  and  black 
Land-grant  colleges  exist,  the  state  legislature  has  directed 
:hat  all  federal  extension  funds  go  to  the  1862  college.   USDA 
las  complied. 
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USDA  also  provides  funds  to  state  agricultural 
stations  established  under  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  to  conduct 
agricultural  research  under  the  direction  of  land-grant  colleges 
As  with  extension  funds,  USDA  appropriations  for  research  in 
states  with  two  such  colleges  are  divided  "as  the  legislature  of 
such  State  shall  direct."   Likewise,  the  Mclntyre-Stennis  Act 
of  1962  permits  the  Governor  of  each  state  to  designate  the 
recipient  of  federal  funds  for  forestry  research.   As  in  the 
case  of  extension  funds,  each  state  has  designated  the  1862 
college  as  the  parent  of  the  experiment  station  and  as  the  sole 
recipient  of  Hatch  and  Mclntyre-Stennis  research  funds.   Thus, 
in  fiscal  1971.  all  $28,883,229  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
agricultural  and  forestry  research  at  the  state  experiment 
stations  went  to  1862  colleges;  the  I89O  colleges  received 
nothing. 

These  functions — agricultural  extension  and  agricultural 
research — are  absolutely  critical  to  the  ability  of  a  land-grani 
college  to  attract  and  retain  talented  faculty  and  students, 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  fast-changing  developments  in  modern 
agricultural  technology  and  education,  and  to  adequately  reach 
and  serve  the  needier  elements  in  rural  America.   And  extension 
in  particular,  is  the  crucial  link  between  the  small  farmer  and 
access  to  other  USDA  programs,  such  as  credit  and  subsidies.   Y 
USDA  has  in  effect  barred  the  black  land-grant  colleges  from 
exercising  those  vital  functions. 
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USDA  officials  invariably  seek  to  justify  this  policy  on  two 
grounds.   First,  they  contend,  the  black  land-grant  colleges  lack 
the -same  research  and  extension  capabilities  as  their  white  counter- 
parts.  While  this  is  obviously  (and  circularly)  true,  USDA  and 
others  recognize  that  the  black  land-grant  colleges,  notwith- 
standing their  legacy  of  discrimination,  possess  certain  very 
formidable  strengths  in  these  areas,  strengths  never  fully 
exploited  for  lack  of  funds.   For  example,  a  joint  USDA-National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
committee  studying  the  extension  service  compiled  an  analysis 
of  the  1890  colleges  which  showed  very  significant,  but  USDA- 
starved,  capabilities  in  many  research  and  extension  areas, 
including  nutrition,  environmental  quality,  psychology,  consumer 
education,  rural  development,  community  health,  and  outreach  to 
the  rural  poor.   The  committee  report  conceded  that  the  extension 
service  had  abandoned  its  original  concern  with  the  rural  dis- 
advantaged in  favor  of  "an  increased  involvement  with  people 
in  the  middle-  and  upper-income  levels."   But  the  report  omitted 
the  critical  analysis  of  USDA  policy  toward  the  black  schools, 
concluding  simply  that  the  1890  colleges  "have  a  contribution  to 
make  to  the  efforts  of  Cooperative  Extension." 

And  a  1967  study  by  the  National  Research  Council  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  concluded  that  the  research  capa- 
bilities of  these  schools  was  considerable  and  should  be 
adequately  funded: 
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[e]ach  has  elements  of  strength.   Many  staff 
members  hold  advanced  degrees  from  first-class 
universities,  are  clearly  interested  in 
research,  and  are  attempting  to  carry  out 
significant  studies  in  their  chosen  fields. 
These  efforts  are  made  despite  very  limited 
opportunities. 

Each  of  the  Colleges  has  some  first-quality 
buildings,  laboratories,  and  land  areas  suited 
for  research  and  which  are  available  for 
studies  well  beyond  the  limits  of  projects  now 
under  way.   The  present  situation  represents 
inadequate  utilization  of  both  human  and 
material  sources  .... 

USDA  responded  to  these  glowing  recommendations  by  allocating 
a  grant  total  of  $283,000  for  research  to  be  divided  among 
seventeen  black  colleges  for  fiscal  1968.   Through  fiscal  197< 
this  allocation  had  not  been  increased,  and  in  fiscal  1971,  i' 
declined  to  $183,000.   In  contrast,  the  sixteen  white  schools 
in  1971  received  almost  $?9  million  for  research  under  Hatch 
and  Mclntyre-Stennis.   Any  research  and  extension  capability 
gap  that  exists,  then,  is  the  direct  result  of  USDA's  80  year 
old  policy  legitimizing  discriminatory  non-support  of  these 
schools . 

USDA's  other  justification — that  it  is  the  states,  not 
USDA,  which  decide  how  USDA  research  and  extension  money  will 
be  spent— is  more  difficult  but  equally  invalid.   This  issue, 
like  most  concerning  the  1890  colleges,  is  part  legal  and  par 
political.   The  Hatch  and  Smith-Lever  Acts  do  permit  each  sta 
to  divide  these  funds  between  the  white  and  black  land-grant 
colleges  as  the  state  legislature  directs.   And  each  of  the 
sixteen  states  has  always  designated  the  white  college  as  the 
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Le  recipient  of  the  USDA  funds.   It  is  also  true,  however, 

it  both  statutes  include  provisions  requiring  the  withholding 

all  research  or  extension  funds  from  a  state  if  any  of  the 
search  or  extension  funds  received  by  the  state  are  "misapplied." 
:.  federal  officials,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  have  actually 
thheld  funds  under  each  of  these  statutes.   In  some  of  these 
stances,  political  manipulation  of  the  funds  was  the  reason, 
ile  in  others,  the  state  seemed  to  be  using  the  funds  poorly, 
t  USDA  has  never  withheld  funds  under  these  statutes  because 

a  state's  racial  discrimination  or  denial  of  equal  protection 

the  laws. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  sought  to  put  the  enormous 
tential  political  influence  represented  by  Federal  assistance 
ograms  at  the  service  of  racial  justice.   Title  VT  of  that 
t  provides  that  "no  person  .  .  .  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race, 
lor,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  in, 

denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
der  any  program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
sistance."   In  addition,  the  Act  requires  that  each  Federal 
lency  promulgate  regulations  implementing  Title  VI  and  providing 
>r  the  withholding  of  federal  assistance  in  the  event  of 
tilure  to  comply  with  these  regulations. 

USDA  issued  its  Title  VI  regulations  in  1964  and  has  con- 
sent ly  failed  to  enforce  them  ever  since.   For  example,  USDA 
;sued  regulations  barring  discrimination  in  the  distribution 
'  the  benefits  of  Federally-funded  state  extension  activities, 
state  extension  services  operate  with  substantial  federal 
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funds  (over  $138  million  in  fiscal  1971,  constituting  about  H'< 
of  all  extension  funds)  and  virtually  no  federal  controls  or 
guidelines.   The  result  has  been,  predictably  enough,  racist 
extension  services  in  some  southern  states.   In  1965,  eleven 
years  after  "separate  but  equal"  was  overthrown,  the  extensioi 
services  were  formally  segregated  and  still  unequal,  with  whil 
agents  based  at  the  white  schools  serving  only  white  farmers, 
and  black  agents  based  at  the  black  schools  serving  only  blacl 
farmers.   All  top  administrative  posts  were  held  by  whites, 
blacks  supervised  only  other  blacks,  and  all  other  aspects  of 
the  services  were  rigidly  segregated.   In  1965,  after  a  serie: 
of  very  critical  reports  on  civil  rights  compliance  of  the 
Extension  Service  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  USDA's 
own  Office  of  Inspector  General,  Secretary  Freeman  finally 
ordered  the  merger  of  the  segregated  extension  services  in  ea< 
-state.   The  result  was  that  virtually  all  extension  activitie: 
were  thereafter  based  at  the  white  campuses,  many  black  exten 
personnel  lost  their  jobs,  and  those  that  remained  in  their  j 
were  almost  always  demoted  in  favor  of  their  white  counterpar 
A  new  round  of  investigations  by  the  OIG  in  1969  and  the  Civi 
Rights  Commission  in  1970  and  1971  disclosed  that  little  pro- 
gress has  been  made.   Indeed,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  in 
November,  1971  stated: 

Improvements  in  the  overall  DOA  Title  VT 
program  have  been  undermined  by  the  grossly 
inadequate  performance  of  the  Extension  Service, 
an  agency  whose  program  is  fundamental  to  other 
agricultural  programs.   The  Extension  Service 
has  consistently  failed  to  discharge  its  Title 
VI  responsibility  to  take  forceful  corrective 
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action  against  non-complying  recipients. 
Specifically,  the  Extension  Service  com- 
pliance program  has  been  marked  by  un- 
paralleled procrastination  in  dealing  with 
the  numerous  State  Extension  Services  which 
have  failed  even  to  file  acceptable  Title 
VI  assurances.   Seven  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
these  noncomplying  recipients  continue  to 
receive  financial  assistance  from  DOA. 


In  addition,  private  lawsuits  have  been  brought  against  the 

Mississippi  and  Alabama  extension  services  alleging  flagrant 

violations  of  the  civil  rights  laws.   On  September  1,  1971,  U.S. 

District  Judge  Frank  Johnson  ruled  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  in 

the  Alabama  action.   In  an  exhaustive  opinion  which  assiduously 

details  the  systematic  racial  discrimination  still  practiced  by 

the  extension  service  at  Auburn  University  (the  white  land-grant 

college  in  Alabama),  Judge  Johnson  fe]t  it  necessary  to  issue  an 

unusual  decree: 

The  racial  discrimination  in  this  case  has  so 
permeated  the  employment  practices  and  services 
distribution  of  the  [Alabama  extension  service] 
that  this  Court  finds  it  necessary  to  enter  a 
detailed  and  specific  decree  which  will  not  only 
prohibit  discrimination  but  which  will  also 
prescribe  procedures  designed  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination in  the  future  and  to  correct  the 
effects  of  past  discrimination. 

Yet  despite  the  well-known  illegal  practices  described  in  such  grim 

detail  by  Judge  Johnson,  and  despite  the  clear  language  of  Title 

VI  and  USDA's  regulations,  USDA  has  never  made  the  slightest 

move  to  withhold  any  funds  for  these  violations. 

What  then  of  USDA  enforcement  of  Title  VI  against  the  states 

which  allocate  all  USDA  extension  and  research  funds  to  the  white 

land-grant  colleges,  with  none  to  the  black?   Recent  Supreme 
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Court  decisions  in  areas  as  disparate  as  education,  housing,  and 
employment  require  states  to  affirmatively  overcome  the  eff 
of  past  segregation,  as  well  as  avoiding  it  in  the  future.   Yet 
every  indication  suggests  that  USDA  will  continue  its  refusal 
to  enforce  the  law  against  states  discriminating  in  the  allocati 
of  USDA  funds. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Nixon  Administration  has  been 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  plight  of  the  black  land-grant  college 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hardin,  evidencing  far  greater  courage 
than  his  Democratic  predecessor  in  this  politically  sensitive 
area,  accepted  a  proposed  allocation  of  about  $4  million  for  the 
1890  colleges  in  the  1972  budget  for  extension  and  research, 
and  then  accepted  an  amendment  by  Congressman  Frank  Evans  (D.- 
Colo.), increasing  this  allocation  to  $12.6  million  ($4  million 
for  extension,  $8.6  million  for  research),  mostly  under  a  1965 
iaw  permitting  USDA  to  grant  research  funds  directly  to  institut 

While  this  is  certainly  a  welcome  development,  several 
critical  questions  remain  to  be  answered.   First,  more  than  hall 
of  this  money  has,  by  statute,  specifically  been  placed  in 
"reserve."   The  fate  of  these  reserves  is  undecided. 

Second,  USDA  is  requiring  that  these  new  funds  be  administe 
in  such  a  way  that  (a)  the  white  land-grant  colleges  control  the 
project  approval  process,  and  (b)  the  project  proposals  submitt< 
by  the  black  land-grant  colleges  are  subjected  to  far  more 
stringent  standards  and  procedures  than  those  of  the  1862 
colleges.   In  the  case  of  the  $8.6  million  in  research  funds, 
these  requirements,  cloaked  in  the  guise  of  "coordination", 
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dolate  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  authorizing  and 
ppropriating  legislation. 

Third,  this  new  fund  is  small,  relative  to  the  need,  and 
ust  be  extracted  year  after  year  from  a  House  Appropriations 
ubcommittee  chaired  by  Jamie  Whitten  of  Mississippi,  not 
enerally  considered  a  spokesman  for  black  causes. 

Finally,  this  money  leaves  utterly  unchanged  the  venerable 

ys-tem  whereby  the  basic,  substantial,  and  essentially  permanent 

■ 
rograms  of  southern  agricultural  research  and  education  remain 

'irmly  and  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  white  land-grant 

alleges,  colleges  which  have  concerned  themselves  largely 

dth  the  promotion  of  agricultural  technology  and  the  interests 

if  white,  relatively  prosperous  farmers. 

So  separate  and  unequal  continues  in  the  world  of  southern 

education,  aided  and  abetted  by  anachronistic  and  unenforced 

Laws  and  an  agricultural  bureaucracy  which  only  dimly  realizes 

/hat  its  policies  have  wrought  in  rural  and  urban  poverty,  the 

lecline  of  the  family  farm,  and  the  devastation  of  the  black 

"armer.   One  can  only  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late  for  the 

'people's  Department"  to  recover  the  neediest  portion  of  its 

:onstituency . 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE   OF   THE   SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  20250 

December  20,  1971 


Mr.  Peter  H.  Schuck 
Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law 
Post  Office  Box  19367 
Washington,  D.  C.   20036 

Dear  Mr.  Schuck: 

The  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  has  the  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  is  coordinating  the  allocation 
of  research  funds  for  programs  to  prevent  duplication  and  to  strength* 
programs  of  mutual  concern  between  State  institutions.  We  completely 
disagree  with  your  conclusion  that  coordination  "may  really  mean 
subordination  of  the  1890  Colleges  in  the  use  of  funds  intended  to  go 
directly  to  them."  This  is  not  the  intent  and  it  will  not  be  permitt* 
Funds  allocated  to  the  1890  Institutions  and  Tuskegee  are  made  direct: 
to  them  for  programs  on  which  they  have  elected  to  conduct  research. 

You  refer  to  paragraph  2  of  page  3  of  your  letter  of  October  14.  You 
apparently  have  been  misinformed  regarding  procedures  for  dealing  witl 
1862  Institutions.  Such  procedures  are  not  as  you  have  indicated. 
Special  grants  under  Public  Law  89-106  for  the  1862  Institutions  are 
awarded  under  a  much  more  competitive  and  restrictive  basis  than  for 
the  1890  Institutions.   Funds  under  the  Hatch  Act  are  available  to 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  on  a  formula  basis,  but  money 
cannot  be  spent  until  projects  are  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service.   In  fact,  a  number  of  station 
directors  feel  our  administration  of  the  Hatch  Act  is  unduly  restrict: 
What  we  are  really  saying  is  that  neither  the  Hatch  Act  program  nor  tl 
P.L.  89-106  program  is  a  give-away  program.   We  expect,  as  does  the 
Congress,  that  the  funds  will  be  spent  wisely  and  for  the  purpose 
intended  --  sound  and  productive  agricultural  research. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  have  spent  considerable  time  in 
familiarizing  yourself  with  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
procedures  and  staff  during  the  past  few  months.   I  am  sure  the  staff 
will  be  willing  to  spend  whatever  additional  time  is  necessary  in 
order  to  give  you  a  clearer  picture  of  the  way  they  operate. 


Sincerely, 


N.  P.  RALSTON 
Associate  Director 
Science  and  Education 
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CENTER  FOR  STUDY  OF  RESPONSIVE  LAW 

P.  O.  BOX  19307 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  20036 


November  30,  1971 


Dr.  N.  P.  Ralston 

Associate  Director,  Science  and  Education 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  D.  C.  20250 

Dear  Dr.  Ralston: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  November  22. 

Your  assurances  concerning  the  administration  of  Public 
Law  89-106  funds  to  the  1890  Colleges  and  Tuskegee  are  cer- 
tainly welcome.   Yet  they  do  not  really  respond  to  the  serious 
issues  which  I  raised  in  my  letter  of  October  14  to  Secretary 
Hardin . 

As  my  letter  clearly  indicated, . I. am  well  aware  that 
all  CSRS  funds  to  the  1890  Colleges  are  appropriated  and 
administered  under  P.L.  89-106..   Indeed,  the  very  point  of 
the  letter  was  to  show  that  the  legislative  history  concern- 
ing the  allocation  of  P.L.  89-106  funds  to  the  1890  Colleges 
clearly  indicates  Congress'  intent  that  the  funds  go  directly 
to  the  1890  Colleges  rather  than  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
a  "Research  Coordinating  Committee"  dominated  by  the  experiment 
station  directors  at  the  1862  Colleges.   P.L.  89-106,  unlike 
the  Hatch  Act,  authorizes  grants  directly  to  the  colleges,  as 
Congress  was  well  aware  in  selecting  P.L.  89-106  as  the  fund- 
ing vehicle . 

Your  assertion  that  "the  funds  are  being  provided  directly 
to  the  Land  Grant  1890  institutions  .  .  ."is  not  correct.   The 
Research  Coordinating  Committees  are  more  than  simply  "a  means 
for  the  Colleges  of  1890  to  become  acquainted  in  detail  with 
agricultural,  research  programs  already  underway  in  their  state" 
(your  letter,  p.  2).   The  October  4  guidelines  require  RCC  "con- 
currence" for  1890  College  research  proposals,  even  where  such 
proposals  have  been  approved  by  the  Research  Coordinator  at  the 
I89O  College.   Given  the  domination  of  these  committees  by 
representatives  of  the  1862  Colleges,  decisions  taken  by  RCC's 
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under  the  guise  of  "coordination"  may  really  mean  subordi- 
nation of  the  1890  Colleges  in  the  use  of  funds  intended  to 
go  directly  to  them. 

Finally,  your  letter  fails  to  deal  with  the  major  issue 
that  I  raised — the  disparity  in  procedures  applicable  in 
practice  to  the  1862  and  1890  Colleges.   Rather  than  belabor 
the  point,  I  refer  you  to  the  second  paragraph  of  page  3  of 
my  letter.   While  it  is  true  that  the  Research  Project  is 
CSRS's  "basic  funding  instrument"  for  both  the  1862  and  1890 
Colleges,  the  administrative  procedures  governing  the  prepara- 
tion and  approval  of  this  instrument  are  not  the  same  for  bot: 
groups  of  institutions;  those  applicable  to  the  1890  Colleges 
are  far  more  onerous.   This  fact  is  far  more  significant  than 
any  formal  similarity  in  the  instruments  themselves. 


Peter 


Schuck 


■( 


PHS:cpr 


cc :   Congressman  Mark  Andrews 

Congresswoman  Shirley  Chisholm 

Congressman  Ron  Dellums 

Dr.  R.  L.  Lovvorn 

Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  III 

Honorable  Frank  Evans 

Dr.  John  Sullivan 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE  OF  THE   SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  20250 


4r.    Peter  H.    Schuck  W¥221#1 

:enter   For   Study  of   Responsive  Law 
Post  Office   Box   19367 
Washington,    D.    C.       20036 

Dear  Mr.    Schuck: 

Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  October  14,  19  71, 
addressed  to  Secretary  Hardin. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  pleased  to  support  the 
Congress  in  their  appropriation  of  $8,883,000  for  agri- 
cultural research  in  the  1890  Land  Grant  Colleges  and 
ruskegee  Institute.   These  institutions  will  be  enabled 
to  become  substantial  partners  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
and  the  cooperating  schools  of  forestry  to  serve  the 
agricultural  and  rural  resource  needs  of  the  nation  and 
component  States  through  research. 

Your  letter  indicates  some  apparent  confusion  between 
our  program  for  the  Land  Grant  1890  institutions  and 
those  programs  administered  in  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  that  are  funded  under  other  legislative  authorities 
I  wish  to  clarify  that  all  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service  funds  to  the  Land  Grant  1890  Institutions  and 
Tuskegee  are  appropriated  and  administered  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law  89-106. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  research  funds  provided 
under  Public  Law  89-106  for  the  Land  Grant  1890  Colleges 
and  Tuskegee  Institute  are  being  administered  by  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service  in  a  manner  that  is 
fully  responsive  to  the  intent  of  Congress,  that  recog- 
nizes the  needs  and  academic  goals  of  the  Colleges  of 
1890  and  Tuskegee,  and  that  is  in  accord  with  the 
assurances  made  to  the  Congress  by  the  Cooperative  State 
Research  Service.   The  funds  are  being  provided  directly 
to  the  Land  Grant  1890  institutions  with  the  exception 
noted  in  paragraph  3,  page  2,  of  your  letter.   The 
research  to  be  funded  is  selected  by  the  Colleges  of  1890 
and  Tuskegee,  and  the  requirements  for  documentation  and 
for  coordination  within  the  State  have  been  developed 
with  the  knowledge  and  participation  of  administrators 
and  scientists  of  the  1890  institutions. 
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The  individual  state  Research  Coordination  Committees 
have  provided  a  means  for  the  Colleges  of  1890  to  become 
acquainted  in  detail  with  agricultural  research  programs 
already  underway  in  their  state.   In  addition,  the 
Committee  furnishes  a  structure  through  which  the  two 
state  institutions  (three  in  Alabama)  can  mutually  explore 
ways  they  can  work  together  and  separately  to  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  their  State.   The  degree  of 
coordination  and  cooperation  that  has  been  achieved  to 
date  has  resulted  in  strong  research  proposals  that  will 
have  a  high  probability  of  success. 

Page  three  of  your  letter  indeed  describes  a  lengthy 
procedure  for  submission  of  programs.   Permit  me  to 
clarify  the  four  requests.   The  first  set  of  documents, 
varying  from  one  paragraph  to  several  pages,  was  submitted 
by  the  College  Presidents  and  was  intended  to  be  illustra- 
tive of  the  kinds  of  research  that  the  schools  might  under- 
take.  On  the  basis  of  this  documentation,  CSRS  prepared 
its  presentation  to  the  Congressional  committees.   The 
second  set  of  documents  was  requested  of  the  Research 
Coordinators  in  anticipation  of  funding  at  the  Executive 
Budget  level,  $2,283,000.   We  could  not  and  would  not 
wish  to  hold  the  Colleges  Presidents  to  the  "programs" 
expressed  in  the  first  submissions.   These  were  written 
on  very  short  notice,  were  in  general  terms,  and  were 
never  intended  as  complete  and  specific  program  proposals. 
It  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  1890  institutions  to  con- 
sider these  as  anything  other  than  a  broad  statement  of 
capabilities.   It  is  significant  that  in  no  case  were  the 
second  proposals  in  the  same  area  of  research  as  the  first 
documents. 

In  the  midst  of  this  "program"  planning,  the  appropriation 
level  was  increased  to  a  total  of  $8,883,000.   This  precip- 
itated what  you  called  our  third  submission.   In  reality, 
this  is  simply  an  expansion  of  the  second  set  of  documents 
in  order  to  accommodate  almost  four  times  the  amount  of 
money  involved. 

The  fourth  documentation  is  nothing  more  than  Research 
Projects  that  outline  specific  scientific  activities 
designed  to  achieve  the  "program"  objectives.   Research 
projects  are  the  instruments  on  which  funds  are  transmittec 
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to  the  institutions  and,  eventually,  on  which  funds  are 
expended.   Accounting  procedures  are  required  that  show 
expenditures  in  relation  to  specific  approved  projects. 
Thus,  the  Research  Project  is  the  basic  funding  instrument 
utilized  by  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  not  only 
for  the  Land  Grant  1890  institutions  and  Tuskegee  but  also 
for  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  coop- 
erating schools  of  forestry. 

We  share  your  concern  for  the  autonomy  of  these  institu- 
tions.  The  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  has  devoted 
its  full  resources  to  assist  the  Colleges  of  1890  and 
Tuskegee  in  the  development  of  strong  research  programs. 
We  shall  continue  to  provide  the  kinds  of  guidance  and 
support  which  will  enable  these  institutions  to  achieve 
their  full  research  potential. 


Sincerely, 


N.  P.  RALSTON 
Associate  Director 
Science  and  Education 


cc:  Honorable  Mark  Andrews 

Honorable  Shirley  Chisolm 
Honorable  Ron  Dellums 
Honorable  Adlai  Stevenson  III 
Honorable  Frank  Evans 
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CENTER  FOR  STUDY  OF  RESPONSIVE  LAV/ 


P.  O.  BOX  19367 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  20036 


October  14,  1971 


Honorable  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  Secretary 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Hardin: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the  Cooperative  State 

Research  Service  (CSRS)  of  USDA  is  administering  the  $8.6  million 

appropriated  for  fiscal  1972  under  Public  Lav/  89-106  (7.  U.S.C. 
450i)  for  the  colleges  of  I890  in  a  manner  that  ±s   contrary  both 

to  the  intent  of  Congress  and  to  the  assurances  made  by  CSRS 

personnel  to  the  House  appropriations  subcommittee  in  the  spring 
hearings . 

P.L.  89-IO0  was  intended,  in  part,  to  enable  USDA  to  fund 
agricultural  research  through  instrumentalities  other  than  the' 
agricultural  experiment  stations.   The  law,  reflecting  this  inter 
authorizes  USDA  to  make  grants  directly  to  colleges  and  other 
research  institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  stations.   Under  this 
authority:,  CSRS.  has  since  1968  granted  research  funds  directly  tc 
the  I890  colleges  and  Tuskegee.   And  under  this  authority,  Congre 
appropriated  for.  fiscal  1972  an  additional  $8.6  million  for  agri- 
cultural research  at  these  colleges. 

The  remarks  of  Congressman  Frank  Evans  of  Colorado  on  the' 
floor  of  the'  House  explaining  the  increased  appropriations  for  th 
I89O  colleges  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  these  new.  funds  were 
intended  to  go  directly  to  the  I89O  colleges  to  augment  their 
long-starved  research  capabilities  (Cong'.  Record,' June  23,  1971, 
H. 5752-53).   The  House  Report  and  the  Senate  Report  accompanying 
the  appropriations  bill  (H.R.  9270)  confirm  this  intention,  as  dp 
the  statements  and  testimony  of  Congressman  Hull  (Cong.  Record,  . 
June  30,'  1971,  E6748),  Congressman  Pulton  (House  Appropriation 
Subcommittee  hearings,  pp.  156-57)  and  Congressman  Anderson  (same 
hearings,  pp.  153-5^). 

In  the  Appropriations  subcommittee  hearings  (pp.  573-37*0  >• 
Congressman  Evans  asked  Dr.  Lovvorn  how  the  new  P.L.  89-IO6  money 
for  the  I890  'colleges  "was  going  to  be  administered.   Dr.  Lovvorn 
responded:   "They  would  be  administered  in  much  the  same  way  as  v; 
have  been  administering  the  $283,000.  [the  P.L.  89-IO6  funds 
formerly  allocated  to  the  1890  colleges]."   Congressman  Evans  the 
asked  what  was  being  done  to  ensure  that  these  colleges  could  han 
the  research  funds.   Responding  to  this  question,  Dr.  Lovvorn  and 
Sullivan  spoke  of  such  coordinative  devices  as  "consultation"  and 
"meetings"  between  representatives  from  the  experiment  stations, 
the  1890  colleges,  and  CSRS. 
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Later  on,  Congressman  Evans  asked  how  CSRS  parceled  out  grants 
nd  contracts,  under  P.L.  89-106.   Dr.  Lovvorn  responded  by  out-, 
ining  the  Drocedures  for  receiving  and  funding  research  proposals 
rom  the  experiment  station  directors,  and  stated  "The  proposals 
rom  the  I89O  "colleges  are  handled  in  the  same  way."   (p.  577) 

I  have  briefly  summarized  the  legislative  history  concerning 
he  allocation  of  P.L.  89-106.  funds  to  the  I89O  colleges  because 
t  manifests  an  unambiguous  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
hat  (1) these  fund's  go  directly  to  the  I89O  colleges,  (2)  CSRS 
dminister  these  funds  in  the  same  way  that  it  administers  grants 
0  the  1862  institutions,  and  (3)  the  autonomy  and  strengthening  of 
.he  I89O  colleges  not  be  compromised  at  the  state  level  in  the  guise 
,f  "coordination"  with  the  1862  colleges.   CSRS,  in  administering 
hese  new  funds,  appears  to  be  flagrantly  violating  these  principles 
.nd  this  intention. 

In  mid-July,  I  and  an  associate  met  with  the  administrator  of 
his  program,  Dr.  John  D.  Sullivan.   According  to  both  of  our  notes 
if  that' meeting,  Dr.  Sullivan  stated  unequivocally  that,,  with  the 
:xception  of  Prairie  View  A&M  College  (which  had  designated  the  SAES 
lirector  as  the  recipient  of  the  funds),  the  $8.6  million  under 
'.L.  89-106  would  go  "directly"  to  the  1890  colleges.   He  also  statec 
;hat  the  guidelines  applicable  to  the. I89O  colleges  would  be  no  more 
itringent  than  those  applicable  to  the  1862  colleges,  and  that  the 
lutonomy  and  independence  of  the  former  would  not  be  impaired. 


The  CSRS  guidelines  dated  October  hy 
;hese  assurances.  The  core  of  the  new  pro 
:oordinating  committee".  Obviously,  no  re 
igainst  the  coordination  of  research,  and 
exception.  But  the  RCC,  as  established  by 
.ess  a  device  for  coordinating  research  be 
;ions  than  an  instrument,  .for  the  effective 
colleges  of  tlie  research  funds  intended  by 
colleges . 


1971  make  a  mockery  of 
cedure  is  a  "research 
sponsible  person  can  be 
the  I89O  colleges  are  no 

the  CSRS  guidelines,  is 
tween  autonomous  institu- 

control  by  the  1S52  . 

Congress,  for  the  1890  . 


.  There  is  no  warrant  in  P.L.  89-106.  for  the  RCC  procedure; 
Indeed,  until  this  year's  large  increase  in  research  funds  for  the  1390 
:olleges,  no  RCC  procedure  even  existed,  nor  have  the  white  schools 
jver  been  subjected  to  such  a  procedure.   It  is  significant  that 
research  proposals  from  the  SAES  need  not  go  through  the  RCC  or 
obtain  its  concurrence,  yet  RCC  "concurrence"  is  required  for  I890 
^search  proposals.   And  this,  requirement  applies  even  where  a 
project  or  program  has  been  approved  by  the  1890  Research  Coordinator. 
'he  membership  of  the  RCC  is  such  that  in  every  case,  the  1890 
college  is  in  the  minority.   Thus  the  RCC  procedure,  discriminatory 
Ln  its  function  and  application,  is  rendered  doubly  obnoxious  to 
;he  intent  of  Congress  that  the  autonomy  of  the  1890  colleges  be 
strengthened  by  the  new  money. 
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The  RCC  system  is  only  part  of  a  grant  procedur- 
systematically  discriminates  a;  colleges.   I  shall 

elaborate.   Early  this  year,  the  1390  colleges  submitted  ore; 
proposals  for  $8  million  of  research  projects.   In  the  r; 
CSRS  demanded  that  they  make  a  second  submission,  a  "def 
program  proposal".   The  1890  colleges  complied.   Now,  the 
October  4  guidelines  require  a  third  "program"  submission  (step 
#5  on  page  2  of  the  Guidelines)  through  the  RCC.   Even  if  the 
submissions  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  RCC,  yet  a  fourth  sub- 
mission, a  "project  outline",  will  be  required  by  CSRS  for  each 
unit  of  work.   And  while  the  guidelines  impose  rigid  deadlin 
for  this  fourth  submission,  funding  authorization  need  net  be 
forthcoming  even  at  those  late  dates,  for  the  guidelines  impose- 
no  deadlines  on  CSRS  for  final  approval,  or  even  for  reaction. 

This  incredibly  lengthy  procedure  sharply  contrasts  with 
the  simple,  perfunctory  procedure  normally  applicable  to  SAES 
research  grants.   In  lieu  of  the  detailed,  painstakingly  def- 
"research  program"  required  of  the  1890  applicant  by  the  guid 
(see  "Essentials  of  a  Research  Program"),  the  SAES  director  : 
submits  a  list  of  project  titles,  dollar  allocations  as  between  ti 
individual  projects,  ana  a  general  identification  of  research 
problem  areas  (which  are  standardized) .   No  RCC  must  be  consulted 
he  can  and  does  develop  his  program,  pretty  much  the  way  he  wants. 
CSRS  simply  acknowledges  receipt  of  this  submission.   I  am 
informed  that  CSRS  virtually  never  demands  a  revision  or  resub- 
mission.  Then,  the  director  submits  a  "project  outline."   The 
projects  outlined  are  not  very  detailed  and  need  not  even  conform 
to  the  project  titles  in  the  initial  list;  indeed,  sometimes  these 
projects  are  simply  allocated  to  general  research  areas  (e.g., 
nutrition)  without  even  a  project  title.   SAES  projects  are 
routinely  approved  on  this  basis.   There  are  no  submission  deadlii 
other  than  the  fiscal  year.   Virtually  all  projects  are  routinely 
approved,  the  remainder  are  approved  after  deferral.   Outright 
rejection  of  a  SAES  project  is  almost  unheard  of. 


,  The  glaring  contrast 
form  and  in  substance,  is  str 
am  informed  that  the  original 
1890  colleges  were  more  detai 
quality  to, 'the  SAES  programs 
were  not  as  detailed  as  the  p 
new  guidelines.  And  even  now 
at  least  one  1890  college  has 
holding  of  its  concurrence,  a 
is  apparently  unexceptionable 


between  these  procedures,  both  in 
iking,  and  it  is  not  academic.   I 

program  proposals  submitted  by  the 
led  than,  and  of  at  least  equal 

routinely  approved  by  CSRS."  Yet  the 
rogram  essentials  required  under  the 
,  a  program  proposal  submitted  by 

been  held  up  due  to  the  RCC's  with-* 
lthough  the  substance  of  the  propesa] 


I  could  go  on,  but  I  think  that  the  point  should  be  clear. 
It  is  essential  that  this  program  be  administered  as  the  Congress 
intended,  and  that  the  encouraging  first  steps  which  you  have  take 
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to  repair  the  "wreckage  of  over  80  years  of  neglect  will  not  prove 
to  be  a  cruel  delusion.   I  hope  that  you  will  give  this  matter  the 
pror.pt  personal  involvement  which  its  importance  and  sensitivity 
ire . 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

- —  -Very  truly  yours , 

\  s. 


A 


Peter  H.  Schuck 


PHS/cjs 


cc:   Congre? 

Congressv/crian  Shirley 

Congressman  Ron  Dellui 

Dr.  R.L.  Lovvorn 

Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  III 

Honorable  Frank  Evans 

Dr..  John  Sullivan 
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Senator  Stevenson.  What  should  the  Congress  do  beyond  the  neces- 
sity of  increasing  appropriations  for  the  1890  institutions?  The  Con- 
gress has  already  made  part  of  our  law  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  but  you  say  that  is  being  disregarded. 

Mr.  Schuck.  There  are  a  number  of  things. 

First  of  all  I  think  it  is  a  travesty  that  since  Congress  passed  the  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  it  has  never  held  hearings,  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  extent  of  compliance  by  Federal  agencies  with 
title  VI.  If  such  hearings  were  held  (and  they  are  not  scheduled  as  of 
now,  and  have  not  been  held  for  8  years),  I  have  no  doubts,  if  they 
held  such  hearings  that  some  of  the  most  appalling  information  would 
come  to  your  attention  which  suggests  the  kind  of  discrimination 
that  has  continued  to  this  day  by  Federal  agencies. 

The  Congress  could  look  into  that,  and  particularly  USDA,  which 
is  probably — which  probably  has  the  worst  civil  rights  record  of  any 
agency  in  the  Federal  Government. 

A  second  thing  that  the  Congress  could  do  would  be  to  hold  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  way  in  which  USDA  has  complied  with  this  re- 
quirement to  withhold  funds — without  extension  and  experimentation 
of  funds  from  those  institutions  which  have  misapplied  them. 

The  laws  are  on  the  books.  The  question  is  whether  they  are  to  be 
enforced  and  the  Congress  has  not  taken  the  steps  necessary  to  see  that 
they  are  enforced. 

In  addition,  it  would  be  very  simple  I  think  to  amend  both  the 
Hatch  and  Smith-Lever  Acts  to  require  that  the  decision  as  to  fund- 
ing be  made  not  by  the  States,  but  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
by  a  body  which  include  representation  of  all  elements  of  the  con- 
stituencies to  be  served  by  this  money. 

It  is,  I  think,  appalling  that  the  Congress  has  permitted  States  to 
discriminate  over  100  years  now  with  the  Federal  funds,  to  permit 
those  States  to  continue,  in  the  name  of  federalism,  to  squander  those 
funds,  discriminate  with  those  funds  and  to  worsen  the  situation  which 
those  funds  were  designed  to  rectify. 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  States  are  subject  to  title  VI,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Schuck.  Yes. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Has  any  effort  been  made  that  you  know  of  to 
persuade  the  States  to  comply  with  title  VI  ? 

Mr.  Schuck.  None  whatsoever. 

In  the  case  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  I  say,  not  one 
hearing,  not  one  title  VI  hearing  has  been  held  to  look  toward  the 
cutoff  of  extension  funds  or  Hatch  funds  for  violation  of  title  VI. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  make  sure  that  the  agencies 
do  what  the  law  requires  them  to  do  and  this  Congress  has  not  done. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Dr.  Morrison,  you  heard  testimony  earlier  today 
which  indicated  that  the  activities  of  the  land-grant  college  complex 
which  tend  to  benefit  agribusiness  and  oftentimes  at  the  expense  of 
people  in  rural  America. 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  those  activities  that 
the  land-grant  college  complex,  including  the  activities  of  the  1890 
institutions,  should  be  redirected  so  as  to  give  more  of  the  benefits  to 
people? 

Dr.  Morrison.  Yes,  T  think  that  they  should  give  attention  to  that 
element  of  the  population  for  which  land-grant  colleges  were  founded 
in  the  first  place — to  help  educate  average  people. 
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I  do  not  oppose,  however,  if  it  is  desirable  that  institutions  having 
capability  for  performing  other  duties  for  other  people,  that  they  do 
this.  But  not  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  element  of  the  population  for 
which  they  were  supposing  to  work  for  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  land-grant  college  system  is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  systems  of  education  in  the  world.  They  have 
done  great  things — technological  advancement  and  so  forth.  Most  of 
the  Ph.  D.  people  and  great  scientists  have  come  out  of  the  land-grant 
system  in  spite  of  the  very  capable  private  institutions  that  we  do 
have.  .  .        .     _  . 

I  think,  and  I  know,  because  I  have  grown  up  in  this,  I  worked  in 
agriculture  nearly  all  my  life,  and  I  have  seen  that  the  poor  are  neg- 
lected, and  I  did  not  preface  this  by  saying  that  the  poor  blacks  have 
been  neglected — I  said  the  poor  have  been  neglected. 

The  1862  colleges  must  justify  expenditures  and  maybe  we  have  been 
too  hard  on  the  justification  of  expenditures  in  a  tangible  way  by  re- 
questing a  showing  of  great  results.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  things 
the  land-grant  colleges  in  their  presentation  here  would  want  to  point 
up.  You  cannot  show  great  tangible  achievements  in  a  short  period  of 
time  with  poor  people.  They  are  not  going  to  show  a  great  increase  in 
production,  because  they  are  not  dealing  with  large  acres  of  land.  And 
it  is  very  easy  for  us  to  neglect.  This  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  done 
all  along  the  way  to  the  little  fellow.  I  hope  after  these  hearings  that 
this  will  turn  around. 

I  am  very  much  concerned — the  same  kind  of  a  thing  has  happened 
with  the  Federal  funding.  When  funds  were  made  available,  espe- 
cially to  deal  with  the  poor,  everybody  all  of  a  sudden  became  experts, 
knowing  exactly  what  to  do,  and  the  people  who  have  been  working 
with  the  poor  through  the  years  at  great  sacrifice  and  have  developed 
some  expertness  in  working  with  them  suddenly  know  nothing.  There- 
fore, they  are  not  funded.  Whereas  some  agencies  have  come  up  with 
instant  specialists  who  know  just  what  to  do  and  the  money  really  never 
gets  down  in  terms  of  education  or  otherwise  to  low-level  people  whom 
we  desire  to  reach. 

Senator  Stevenson.  With  more  funds  for  research  and  extension, 
what  would  you  do  at  Alabama  A.  &  M.  ? 

Dr.  Morrison.  I  would  say  and  do  exactly  the  same  thing  that  it 
took  to  get  the  $12.6  million.'  We  stated  that  the  1890  institutions  are 
close  to  the  poorer  elements  of  the  people  and  that  we  need  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  them  because  we  have  demonstrated  that  we 
can  work  with  them. 

Senator,  I  am  not  talking  idealistically.  This  is  a  pragmatic  con- 
versation. I  have  brought  a  number  of  boys  out  of  the  back  woods  who 
had  nothing  but  some  ability  and  often  they  did  not  know  they  had 
the  ability,  you  know,  they  are  now  really  making  a  contribution  to 
societv.  May  I  point  out  just  one  case.  A  young  man  from  south  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  wanted  to  go  to  college,'  but  he  had  no  money.  He 
was  from  a  big  family.  He  came  to  Alabama  A.  &  M.  to  talk  and  I 
asked  him  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He  said  he  wanted  to  go  to  medical 
school.  I  said  we  do  not  have  pre-medical  courses  here  as  such,  and 
furthermore,  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  attend  medical  school.  I  asked 
him :  "how  about  agriculture  ?" 

I  convinced  him  that  if  he  were  to  take  a  scholarship  which  was  $100 
maybe  we  could  see  him  through  college,  and  we  did.  He  found  him- 
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self.  Later  he  received  one  of  the  highest  scholarships  that  Harvard 
gives.  After  graduation,  Harvard  wanted  to  hire  him  to  work.  H< 

no,  I  am  going  back  and  work  at  some  black  institution.  He  got  bis 
Ph.  D.  from  Harvard  and  he  is  now  working  at  Alabama  A.  &  M.  at 
far  less  salary  than  he  could  get  at  the  University  of  Harvard.  He  is 
paying  more  taxes  than  20  or  30  of  the  average  type  of  person  would 
be  paying  in  Alabama  today. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  am  talking  about.  Now,  what  will  we 
do  ?  If  we  are  to  do  this  and  if  I  had  more  money  we  could  extend  it. 
We  are  working  with  deprived  individuals  and  not  enough  research 
has  been  done  to  find  out  what  their  needs  really  are.  Why  are  they 
in  such  condition  they  are  in  ?  Why  are  their  aspirations  so  low  ?  Why 
have  they  not  been  motivated  ?  Not  much  research  has  been  done  on 
this.  Not  much  research  has  been  done  on  the  types  of  crops  that  they 
could  grow  that  would  alleviate  some  of  the  hunger  that  is  out  there. 

We  would  use  our  research  money  to  try  to  answer  some  of  these 
types  of  questions,  rather  than  get *  at  the  content  of  how  soybeans 
are  stored  or  produced  with  $60,000  worth  of  equipment.  I  think  the 
little  fellow  needs  to  know  how  to  produce  and  store  his  garden  crops, 
his  sweet  potatoes,  his  fruits  and  grains.  If  society  wants  to  spend  its 
money  on  big  farmers  I  am  not  opposed  to  helping  the  farmer  who 
has  500  acres  of  soybeans.  Because  we  need  soybean  oil. 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at.  It  is  not  just 
teaching,  it  is  research,  extension,  the  experiment  station  activities 
that  could  all  be  supported  in  institutions  like  your  own. 

Dr.  Morrison.  I  am  going  to  answer  a  question  that  you  have  not 
asked,  if  I  may  put  it  like  that. 

Now  that  we  have  integration,  the  1862  institutions — let's  phase  in 
the  1890  colleges  with  our  operations — phasing  in  always  means  phas- 
ing out  black  institutions.  I  have  said  this  in  my  prepared  statement, 
however,  it  was  stated  rather  briefly.  I  think  it  is  a  vital  point,  that 
any  people,  that  any  race  of  people,  that  any  ethnic  group  needs  a 
home  base  from  which  to  be  a  real  representative  of  his  culture,  of  his 
race.  If  we  destroy  this  within  any  group  of  people,  we  tend  to  destroy 
them.  I  hope  we  will  not  listen  to  what  I  term  some  of  these  experts 
who  are  literally  ignorant  about  black  people  and  their  problems  and 
try  to  be  experts  on  black  institutions  when  thev  know  very  little  about 
them.  They  know  nothing  about  how  black  kids  who  have  not  had 
anything  had  to  struggle  for  their  existence.  They  know  nothing  about 
how  they  think,  how  to  motivate  them.  Yet,  they  say  these  students 
should  go  to  the  1862  institutions.  I  do  not  think  we  can  get  the  job 
done  in  this  manner.  I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is  support  the  institu- 
tions have  that  worked  with  and  been  successful  in  motivating  and 
educating  these  poor  kids  through  the  years.  We  have  a  person 
who  is  an  assistant  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  who  was 
brought  up  in  one  of  these  black  institutions.  He  must  be  qualified  or 
else  he  would  not  be  there.  In  order  for  a  black  kid  to  be  silver,  he 
must  be  gold.  This  fellow  must  be  a  diamond.  He  has  been  there  for 
about  2  years.  This  is  the  kind  of  student  that  these  black  institutions 
are  turning  out.  If  we  destroy  them  we  will  destroy  educational  op- 
portunities for  a  lot  of  good  people. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  That  is  a  moving  appeal  for  help,  Dr.  Morrison. 
I  hope  that  we  can  respond. 

We  are  running  out  of  time  now.  I  am  going  to  have  to  move  ahead 
to  our  remaining  witnesses.  Thank  you  very  much,  both  of  you. 

Dr.  Morrison.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testf iy. 

Mr.  Schuck.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stevenson.  We  will  have  to  recess  for  a  vote  on  the  floor.  I 
will  return  to  our  hearings  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

(Short  recess). 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Our  next  and  final  witness  today  is  Mr.  Robert  Rodale. 

Mr.  Rodale  is  the  father  of  the  organic  farm  movement  in  the 
country.  He  is  also  editor  of  Organic  Gardening  and  Farming,  as  well 
as  other  publications. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Rodale,  for  joining  us. 

I  will  say  to  you  what  I  said  to  the  other  witnesses.  We  will  be  glad 
to  put  your  whole  statement  in  the  record.  If  you  prefer  to  summarize 
you  may  or  otherwise  you  may  read  it. 

Mr.  Rodale.  Yes,  thank  you  very  much.  I  do  not  intend  to  really 
read  it.  May  I  submit  it  for  the  record  ? 

Senator  Stevenson.  Your  statement  will  be  printed  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  RODALE,  EDITOR,  ORGANIC  GARDENING 
AND  FARMING  MAGAZINE,  EMMATJS,  PA. 

Mr.  Rodale.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing here. 

I  am  not  really  the  father  of  Organic  Gardening  and  Farming.  My 
father  was  the  father  of  it. 

Listening  to  what  has  been  said  this  morning,  there  are  certain 
questions  that  have  come  to  my  mind,  certain  thoughts  which  I  thought 
I  would  bring  out. 

First  of  all,  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  land  grant  colleges  have 
almost,  since  the  inception  of  the  organic  idea  attacked  organic  farm- 
ers and  gardeners  and  scorned  them  as  being  faddists  or  kooks  and 
we  have  had  very  little  help  from  the  land  grant  colleges  in  our  work. 

They  take  the  position  that  there  is  no  difference  between  food 
that  is  organically  raised  and  food  that  is  conventionally  raised,  and 
this  has  been  a  significant  hurdle  for  us  to  get  across.  However,  we 
have  made  a  good  deal  of  progress  in  the  last  30  years.  We  now  have 
several  million  people  who  have  been  exposed  to  our  publications  and 
to  the  organic  idea  through  other  channels  over  the  years. 

I  do  not  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  mental  capacity  of  agri- 
cultural scientists  in  general  and  those  in  the  land  grant  colleges  in 
particular. 

I  just  want  to  make  the  point  that  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  look  on 
the  land  grant  colleges  as  a  very  potent  force,  and  whether  they  do 
things  right  or  wrong  is  going  to  influence  the  country.  A  lot  of  them 
tend  to  be  pretty  dense  and  they  are  not  nearly  as  effective  as  many 
of  the  scientists  who  work  for  industry  or  the  executives  in  industry. 
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Many  of  the  bad  things  that  happen  in  agriculture  in  the  United 
States  are  industrial-oriented,  I  think  the  land  grant  colleges  should 
be  criticized,  not  only  for  what  has  happened  but  for  just  being 
ineffective,  incompetent  people  to  a  large  extent. 

I  will  give  you  a  little  lecture  in  farming  that  may  make  some  of 
these  points  more  clear  to  you. 

The  production  of  food  requires  energy,  and  prior  to  about  60  or 
70  years  ago  almost  all  the  energy  used  to  produce  food  in  the  ( 'nited 
States  came  from  what  I  call  current  solar  energy,  the  sun  today 
shining  on  the  land.  The  old-fashioned  type  of  farm  was  powered 
almost  exclusively  by  today's  solar  energy — the  sun  hitting  the  leaves 
of  plants  powered  the  process  of  photosynthesis  which  creates  calories 
and  helps  create  protein  and  all  the  food  elements  that  go  into  the 
food  supply. 

This  current  solar  energy  form  of  agriculture  is  the  kind  that  has 
existed  since  time  immemorial  and  it  is  very  effective  and  efficient. 
It  allows  for  the  recycling  of  agricultural  wastes,  it  fosters  a  kind  of 
agriculture  which  does  very  little  damage  to  the  environment. 

The  basic  transformation  that  has  taken  place  in  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  which  has  caused  the  migratory  labor  problems  that 
have  been  touched  on  so  eloquently  this  morning  is  a  transfer  from 
current  solar  energy  power  in  agriculture  to  the  use  of  stored  solar 
energy,  by  which  I  mean  the  fossil  fuels. 

Agribusiness  is  basically  powered  by  coal  and  oil,  and  fertilizers. 
For  example,  synthetic  nitrogen  is  made  from  oil — created  through 
the  use  of  oil  and  through  coal.  The  tremendous  machines  that  are 
used  are  powered  by  stored  solar  energy. 

What  has  happened  to  the  farmer  is  that  the  businessman  has  come 
along  to  him  and  said :  "You  have  been  living  off  the  sun  that  shines 
today  for  so  loner  and  you  have  been  able  to  grow  a  certain  amount 
of  crops.  Well,  if  you  buy  my  product  I  can  give  you  the  sun  that  is 
stored  underground  for  many  thousands  of  years  and  you  can  grow 
things  faster  and  more  easily." 

I  am  sure  if  an  analysis  were  made  of  the  average  farm  you  would 
see  that  the  energy  consumption  from  fossil  fuels  has  increased  many, 
many  times  and  the  soil  is  no  longer  an  element  in  the  cycle  of  life 
that  rotates  or  is  powered  by  the  sun,  but  is  just  a  medium  to  hold  up 
the  plants.  It  is  a  convenient  way  to  hdld  up  plants  and  get  water 
to  the  roots,  while  the  fertilizer  companies  and  pesticide  companies 
and  machinerv  companies  do  things  to  the  plants — feed  it — force 
feed  it  and  make  tremendous  profits  as  a  result. 

Now  I  think  we  can,  using  very  advanced  scientific  information  that 
is  becoming  available,  return  American  agriculture  to  more  use  of 
current  solar  energy,  which  is  free.  We  can  reduce  this  dependence 
on  fossil  fuel  bv  using  our  wits. 

The  chemical  system  substitutes  packaged  or  patented  material  for 
the  brains  of  the  farmers.  The  farmer  used  to  be  able  to  read  the 
cvcles  of  nature  and  know  how  to  cope  with  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the,  natural  environment.  Now  he  is  fighting  a  war  against  the  pests 
that   crop   up,   and   the   agribusiness   people,   are   feeding   him   the 
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weapons  and  the  strategy  to  use.  I  think  if  we  call  a  halt  or  some- 
how restrict  this  kind  of  peddling  of  stored  energy  and  start  get- 
ting farmers  to  think  for  themselves  again,  we  are  going  to  make  a 
tremendous  amount  of  progress.  We  have  to  do  that  because  the 
supplies  of  fossil  fuel  are  running  low.  We  have  been  thinking  of  the 
energy  crisis  primarily  in  terms  of  how  are  we  going  to  cool  our 
bedrooms  and  how  are  we  going  to  flow  air  through  office  buildings 
when  we  run  out  of  fossil  fuel.  But  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
attention  given  to  the  question,  How  are  we  going  to  power  agricul- 
ture when  oil  runs  low  and  when  coal  runs  low  i 

That  is  a  much  more  important  question.  If  we  shut  off  supplies 
of  coal  and  oil  today  to  agriculture  you  would  have  a  starvation 
system  in  a  very  short  time  because  the  people  who  operate  solar 
energy  agriculture  are  drawing  welfare  checks  in  Chicago  and  other 
places  and  they  do  not  have  the  skills  any  more.  They  have  been 
displaced,  they  have  been  moved,  they  have  forgotten,  have  not  been 
taught.  I  was  frustrated  listening  this  morning. 

The  problem  is  much  more  serious  than  has  been  brought  out  by  the 
testimony  this  morning  and  the  basic  roots  of  the  problem  have  not 
been  enunciated.  I  do  not  claim  that  my  presentation  is  the  only  one 
or  that  it  is  not  subject  to  cross-examination.  But  I  do  maintain  that 
it  is  extremely  important.  The  program  I  suggest  is  outlined  in  my 
testimony. 

First,  we've  got  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  those  deadheads  in  land-grant 
colleges  who  are  just  parasites  and  get  some  more  ecology-minded 
people — just  elevate  the  general  level  of  mental  capacity  in  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  then  get  them  working  on  a  program — this  starts  on 
page  5  of  my  testimony  where  I  list  some  of  the  efforts — some  of  the 
areas,  energy,  which  I  discuss,  and  that  is  only  one. 

The  second  is  waste  conversion  and  fertilizer  production.  There  are 
present  challenges  that  have  to  be  met,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
creation  of  a  whole  new  sewerage  system.  Xow,  what  do  we  do  in 
cities,  we  take  99  parts  of  pure  water  and  mix  it  with  one  part  of 
human  waste  and  get  sewage.  We  run  it  through  pipes  and  to  the  sew- 
erage plants  where  we  try  to  separate  the  water  from  the  wastes.  That 
is  utterly  ridiculous. 

One  of  the  greater  things  we  can  do  for  agriculture  and  for  the  whole 
problem  that  has  been  discussed  is  to  develop  a  dry  sewerage  system. 
That  is  the  kind  cf  project  that  the  land-grant  colleges  should  be 
working  much  harder  at. 

The  third  area  is  machinery  for  small  farms  that  would  make  small 
farming  much  more  practical,  and  it  would  require  the  use  of  more 
hand  labor.  We  have  the  hands,  but  we  do  not  have  the  brains  and 
hands  in  the  right  places.  We  need  the  kind  of  science  which  will 
make  small-scale  farming  practical  and  possible,  and  it  can  be  done. 

Biological  insect  control  is  another  area  that  needs  work.  The  stupid- 
ity of  the  land-grant  colleges  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  see  the  basic  fallacy  in  the  pesticide  system.  Insects 
are  so  well  adapted  to  life  on  earth  that  it  is  absolutely  futile  from  a 
long-term  point  of  view  to  try  to  kill  them  with  poisons.  You  just 
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cannot  kill  every  one.  The  ones  that  you  do  not  kill  are  the  one-,  thai 
breed.  You  leave  for  breeding  purposes  the  strong  ones  you  do  not  kill, 
These  characters  have  not  been  able  to  see  this  basic  thing,  at  least 
until  Rachel  Carson  came  along.  They  now  are  starting  to  do  biological 
insect  control,  but  the  marriage  of  the  two  systems  is  very  difficult  be- 
cause as  long  as  you  are  spreading  poisons  you  are  killing  the  good 
ones  along  with  the  bad  ones. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  mentioned  that  in  the  case  of  biological 
insect  control  that  there  is  no  work  being  done  in  the  land-grant  col- 
leges. 

The  suggestion  was  made  earlier  today  that  it  is  not  "stupidity"— 
to  use  your  word — but  among  other  things  it  is  the  ties  that  land-grant 
colleges  have  with,  for  example,  manufacturers  of  pesticides,  that  per- 
haps determines  their  priorities. 

Do  you  have  any  basis  for  agreeing  that  one  of  the  determinants  ol 
research  priorities  at  the  land-grant  college  complex  is  conflicting  eco- 
nomic interests  ? 

Mr.  Rodale.  That  is  a  fact.  But  I  made  a  study  about  1955 — I  forget 
the  exact  date — but  I  was  writing  an  article  for  Organic  Gardening 
trying  to  show  that  agricultural  research  was  really  paid  for  by  indus- 
try— the  increasing  amounts  were  being  paid  for  by  industry.  At  that 
time  it  was  very  easy  to  get  the  figures.  I  think  the  experiment  stations 
put  out  a  book,  an  annual  report  and  all  the  figures  were  there  in  one 
column.  I  very  easily  got  the  totals  of  how  much  money  came  to  the 
States,  the  experiment  stations  from  the  Hatch  Act  and  other  sources 
and  how  much  from  industry.  I  showed  that  the  amount  of  monej 
coming  from  industrial  grants  Avas  increasing. 

I  wrote  an  article,  "Who  Pays  for  Agricultural  Research?"  I  coulc 
give  you  a  copy.  It  is  about  15  years  old.  It  showed  at  that  time  about 
one-third  of  research  funds  were  being  paid  by  industry,  but  th( 
amount  was  increasing  every  year. 

I  forgot  the  subject  for  10  years  and  I  went  on  to  other  things 
Recently  I  said  to  myself  I  had  better  update  this  thing.  I  found  first 
of  all  that  the  figures  were  now  almost  impossible  to  get.  You  have  tc 
write  to  each  State  for  their  report  and  a  lot  of  them  say  they  do  not 
have  it  or  you  just  came  too  late,  or  we  do  not  even  put  it  out.  So  I  was 
not  able  to  get  a  complete  figure.  But  I  did  get  a  figure  which  shockec 
me,  and  that  was  that  the  percentage  of  money  coming  to  the  experi 
ment  stations  for  industry  was  lower  now  than  it  had  been  15  years 
ago.  Yet,  the  industrialization  of  agricultural  research  is  much  fur- 
ther advanced. 

I  think  the  agribusiness  has  just  got  everything  they  wanted.  The} 
got  their  cake — they  got  the  whole  thing  and  they  do  not  have  to  pa;y 
for  it.  Many  experiment  station  scientists  are  conditioned  mentally 
brainwashed,  and  that  is  stupidity.  That  is  what  I  mean.  It  is  so  eas\ 
for  the  chemical  people  to  buy  the  scientists  that  they  now  can  bu} 
them  without  even  paying  for  them — just  by  giving  them  member- 
ship— as  Jim  McHale  said,  in  "the  club."  That  is  stupidity. 

Anyway,  we  need  better  educational  technology. 

The  extension  service  is  a  fine  thing,  but  it  has  been  downgraded  ano 
there  are  many  advances  that  could  be  made  in  educational  technology- 
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because  to  operate  the  kind  of  agriculture  I  think  the  country  needs, 
you  must  have  a  higher  level  farmer  than  you  do  now. 

I  tried  to  buy  a  farm  a  few  months  ago.  I  went  to  a  farmer — I  sort 
of  liked  the  place  and  I  said,  have  you  had  any  soil  tests  made?  He 
said,  oh  yes,  the  fertilizer  company  comes  in  every  year  and  makes  a 
soil  test.  They  tell  me  what  I  need.  I  said,  well,  let  me  see  the  results. 
He  said  they  never  show  it  to  me.  They  just  tell  me  to  pay  the  bill. 
This  is  a  fellow  who  is  going  out  of  business  because  he  could  not  make 
it  any  more.  That  is  typical  of  many  farmers.  They  do  not  even  ask  to 
see  the  test  results  any  more  because  they  take  the  word  of  the  people 
rhat  come  and  say  we  have  been  to  Penn  State  and  we  know  what  is 
good.  You  need  to  give  them  pride,  a  sense  of  independence  and  a 
higher  level  of  educational  desire  than  they  now  have. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  I  thought  the  county  agents  conducted  those 
soil  tests.  Is  the  industry  conducting  the  tests  ? 

Mr.  Kodale.  I  know  more  about  Pennsylvania  than  other  places.  You 
can  get  tests  from  the  State — the  county  agent  does  not  make  it.  He 
just  sends  it  to  the  State.  But  the  fertilizer  companies  now  do  it  to  a 
large  extent  and  we  found,  for  example,  that  there  is  tremendous  varia- 
tion among  these  tests. 

We  did  apply  for  them  recently,  and  we  sent  samples  of  the  soil 
to  Penn  State  and  they  came  back  and  said,  you  are  very  low  in  phos- 
phorus in  this  farm.  We  went  to  the  county  agent  and  he  said,  do 
not  worry  about  it,  all  the  farms  around  here  are  very  low  in  phos- 
phorus. We  were  not  satisfied.  We  sent  the  sample  to  a  private  labora- 
tory and  they  came  back  and  said,  it  is  really  not  that  bad.  You  have 
a  good  amount  of  phosphorus. 

So  there  is  a  tremendous  room  here  for  mixup.  I  am  not  saying  this 
is  done  deliberately.  The  level  of  help  that  the  farmer  is  getting  in 
soil  testing  is  not  too  good.  There  are  many  different  types  of  soil  and 
each  type  of  soil  requires  a  different  type  of  test  procedure  to  get  ac- 
curate results  and  it  could  be  that  a  lot  of  farmers  are  using  too  much 
fertilizer  because  of  the  type  of  test  result,  the  type  of  test  used  is  not 
good  and  the  farmers  today  do  not  have  the  native  intelligence  or 
native  experience  to  detect  that  kind  of  problem. 

It  is  like  doctors.  You  get  sick  and  you  go  to  the  hospital  and  the 
internist  there  does  not  know  how  to  diagnose,  they  just  know  how  to 
read  tests.  They  do  not  know  how  to  diagnose  you.  If  the  tests  are  not 
right  they  may  not  find  your  illness.  So  the  same  defect  in  medical 
training  and  teehnologrv  is  now  in  evidence  on  the  farm.  The  farmers 
are  like  interns  in  the  hospitals.  All  they  know  how  to  do  is  read  these 
tests  and  they  are  not  like  the  oldtime  family  doctor  who  could  look 
at  you  and  say.  you  have  been  drinking  too  much  or  you  are  just  not 
getting  enough  sleep. 

The  real  tragedy  of  American  agriculture  is,  we  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  worship  of  technology.  There  is  a  solution  to  every  problem  and 
it  will  come  in  some  kind  of  chemical  package  or  test  tube  package. 
The  real  truth  is  that  each  one  of  these  miracle  solutions  has  in  it 
the  seed  of  its  own  problem,  a  second  order  of  consequence  which  h 
much  more  serious.  Only  when  we  can  resist  technology  and  take  it 
with  a  grain  of  salt  and  say,  look,  we  know,  we  respect  the  sun  and 
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oil  and  we  are  going  to  think  this  out  ourselves,  will  we  begin  to  get 
a  solution. 

Let  me  read  what  Wendell  Berry  wrote.  He  is  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

The  mentality  of  organic  agriculture  is  not  a  technological  mentality— though 
it  concerns  itself  with  technology.  It  does  not  merely  ask  what  is  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  and  quickest  way  to  reach  an  immediate  aim.  It  is.  rather,  a  complex 
and  radical  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  our  relation  to  the  earth.  It  Is 
concerned  with  the  long-term  questions  of  what  humans  need  from  the  earth, 
and  what  duties  and  devotions  humans  owe  the  earth  in  return  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  needs. 

Until  we  can  begin  to  respect  the  whole  environment  and  have  an 
interest  in  nature  on  an  agricultural  basis  we  are  just  not  going  to 
really  understand  this  kind  of  problem. 

Unless  you  have  a  question  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

Senator  Stevenson.  How  should  Congress  respond,  or  should  we,  to 
that  critique  of  the  farmer  and  land-grant  college  priorities  and 
activities  ? 

Mr.  Rodale.  If  you  carry  this  kind  of  logic  to  its  natural  conclu-  ' 
sion  you  begin  to  question  the  whole  political  process. 

It  is  only  when  the  people  begin  to  understand  that  there  are  not 
miracles  available  at  every  drugstore  for  every  problem  will  there 
really  be  any  hope  to  avoid  what  Jacques  Ellul  calls  the  velvet-lined 
concentration  camp.  What  we  are  being  herded  into  is  a  situation 
where  every  problem  is  solved  with  some  chemical  and  our  options 
are  taken  away  from  us  one  by  one  and  we  are  really  in  essence  put 
into  these  "velvet- lined  concentration  camps."  The  real  tragedy  is, 
we  will  not  care  because  we  are  being  tranquilized  and  lulled  as  we 
get  pushed  along.  That  is  the  point  of  these  tomatoes  you  saw — why 
does  the  consumer  buy  the  hard  tomato  or  the  tasteless  strawberries, 
or  why  does  the  consumer  insist  on  apples  that  have  no  marks  on 
the  skin  ? 

There  is  no  act  of  Congress  that  is  going  to  change  that.  It  is  a  basic 
fact  of  life  in  the  technological  society. 

I  can  just  tell  you  what  I  see  as  the  problem.  I  see  research  in  small 
scale  farm  technology  as  one.  But  even  that  I  think  is  a  holding  action 
until  we  can  get  to  the  minds  of  people  or  get  them  much  more  in- 
terested in  what  is  going  on  in  nature. 

Senator  Stevenson.  There  is  a  growing  market,  I  gather,  for  or- 
ganically grown  food. 

Does  the  Department  of  Agriculture  make  any  effort  at  all  to  help 
farmers  grow  food  organically?  I  can  see  how  they  might  feel  it  is 
inefficient,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  market  for  the  food.  There 
are  farmers  who  help  supply  that  market.  Does  USDA  recognize  to 
that  limited  degree  the  needs  of  the  organic  farmers  for  advice  and  help 
as  to  how  best  to  grow  organically  raised  food?  Does  USDA  make 
any  effort  on  that  limited  basis? 

Mr.  Rodale.  First  of  all,  the  USDA  is  a  very  big  organization  and 
you  cannot  generalize  about  the  whole  organization.  But  I  think  it  is 
their  general  policy  not  to  do  much  to  help  the  organic  people.  I  am 
sure  if  you  asked  Secretary  Butz,  he  would  take  that  position.  We 
have  not  got  too  much  help  in  that  area.  We  have  a  lot  of  hindrance. 
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There  are  areas  in  which  we  have  had  cooperation.  For  example,  we 
offer  a  free  subscription  to  "Organic  Gardening  and  Farming  Maga- 
zine" to  every  county  agent.  We  have  many  county  agents  who  write 
in  and  get  these  free  subscriptions.  The  office  in  the  USDA  that  com- 
municates with  county  agents  has  made  the  offer  available  in  their 
publications.  They  said,  if  you  want  to  find  out  about  organic  farm- 
ing write  to  Rodale  Press.  So  we  have  help  in  that  respect. 

Also,  they  are  starting  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  bio- 
logical research — biological  insect  control. 

The  type  of  question  which  the  USDA  and  State  and  land-grant 
colleges  have  been  getting  about  organic  farming  has  changed.  It 
used  to  be  that  the  farmers  would  ask  the  college,  what  is  with  this 
organic  business?  And  the  college  would  say,  it  is  nonsense,  forget 
about  it.  Xow  the  colleges  are  getting  this  kind  of  question — the  farmer 
says.  I  am  growing  tomatoes  for  health  food  stores  and  I  am  not 
supposed  to  spray.  How  can  I  control  the  insects?  Some  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  have  begun  to  respond.  They  have  taken  the  attitude, 
well,  we  are  here  to  help  the  people  and  they  are  trying  to  help  give 
that  kind  of  information.  They  get  out  the  old  professor  who  has  been 
retired  and  he  used  to  remember  how  to  do  it  years  ago  and  they  dust 
him  off  and  say.  tell  this  guy  how  to  do  it. 

Also,  there  are  some  States  where  we  are  getting  positive  help. 
Like  the  State  of  Maine,  where  they  have  a  really  severe  agricultural 
problem  and  they  are  not  as  tied  in  with  agribusiness.  They  are  start- 
ing a  statewide  organic  effort — I  am  sure  the  State  college  is  playing 
a  part — the  State  of  Maine  is  putting  out  a  30-page  booklet  on  organic 
gardening  methods  for  vegetables.  It  will  be  issued  by  the  equivalent 
of  the  land-grant  college  in  Maine. 

We  are  getting  fine  help  in  Pennsylvania,  thanks  to  Secretary 
McHale. 

California  is  very  bad  for  us  because  of  the  agribusiness  penetration 
there  is  deeper  than  anywhere  else.  They  are  being  very  obstructionist. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Can  you  mention  other  such  examples — Maine, 
Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Rodale.  State  of  Washington  has  a  group — I  am  not  sure  if 
the  State  college  is  involved,  but  they  do  have  a  statewide  effort  to 
produce  organic  food. 

Wisconsin  has  a  committee  in  the  college,  what  they  call  organic- 
farming  and  gardening  committee  which  meets  once  a  month  to 
discuss  what  they  should  do  about  this  situation. 

Rutgers  in  Xew  Jersey  has  published  a  leaflet  which  takes  a  rather 
middle  ground  view  and  explains  the  pros  and  cons. 

There  are  bright  spots  but  they  have  not  come  from  the  USDA 
higher-ups  as  yet.  Maybe  some  day  they  will. 

But  we  encourage  our  readers,  when  they  have  a  problem,  to  write 
to  the  land-grant  colleges  and  ask  them  the  same  question.  The  reader 
writes  in  and  savs,  I  got  something:  bothering  my  buckwheat,  how  do 
I  get  rid  of  it  without  spraying  ?  We  tell  them  as  best  we  know  how. 
We  also  send  them  a  slip  of  paper  which  says,  now  we  have  answered 
this  question,  but  why  don't  you  write  to  your  land-grant  college  and 
ask  them  the  answer  because  they  should  know  what  kind  of  problems 
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you  have.  Get  them  thinking  along  these  lines.  We  get  thou 
letters  a  month  and  we  are  sending  out  thousands  of  these  kin< 
statements  to  our  readers  and  I  think  it  will  have  an  effect . 

Senator  Stevenson.  Is  the  same  revolution  in  agriculture  taking 
place  throughout  the  world?  Is  farming  everywhere  going  the  same 
way,  larger,  more  mechanization,  more  chemicals  ? 

Mr.  Eodale.  Well,  of  course,  I  am  not  an  expert  on  world  wide 
agriculture  but  we  have  had  a  number  of  visits  from  people. 

In  France,  the  situation  is  very  similar  to  the  United  States.  In 
Europe  they  call  it  biological  agriculture  rather  than  organic  agricul- 
ture. And  in  France  they  are  in  the  same  kind  of  battle  there  with 
their  Department  of  Agriculture  as  we  are  here. 

In  European  countries  there  is  apparently  a  deeper  affection  for  the 
land.  It  has  been  in  the  culture  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years 
and  the  people  holler  louder  when  they  have  to  give  up  their  *  land 
and  move  to  the  city.  That  is  a  hope. 

In  China,  we  had  information  that  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou-En-lai 
are  very  concerned  to  maintain  the  peasant  tradition  of  Chinese  agri- 
culture because  their  political  support  comes  from  the  peasantry  and 
the  Chinese  higher  leadership  appreciates  the  problem — it  appears  to 
be  more  aware  of  the  problems  that  have  emerged  in  the  United  States 
than  some  leadership  in  other  countries.  However,  there  are  considera- 
ble pressures  in  China  to  use  more  pesticides,  for  example. 

I  think  it  is  more  or  less — I  am  fishing  for  the  right  word — a  theo- 
retical interest  or  philosophic  interest  by  the  Chinese  leadership.  But 
the  underdeveloped  countries  seem  to  have  a  tremendous  pressure  to 
go  the  way  of  American  agriculture. 

The  green  revolution  has  fostered  that,  But  there  is  also  now  a  back- 
lash forming.  At  the  UN  conference  in  Stockholm,  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions creates  a  bank  of  wild  crop  varieties.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  the  green  revolution  is  to  make  all  the  rice  or  wheat  in  the  country 
uniform.  The  little  native  varieties  are  lost  and  it  is  the  little  native 
varieties  that  provided  the  germ  plasm  for  the  miracle  grains.  So 
the  UN  has  now  asked  measures  be  taken  to  preserve  the  native  va- 
rieties. In  case  the  miracle  varieties  are  wiped  out,  where  are  we  going 
to  be  ?  But  it  is  extremely  difficult  and  expensive  to  preserve  the  native 
varieties  in  a  technological  agriculture.  You  have  to  have  special  little 
farms.  You  cannot  keep  the  seed  indefinitely.  You  have  to  keep  growing 
in  and  it  is  a  very  expensive  thing. 

I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  just  develop  a  kind  of  agriculture 
that  had  more  diversity  in  which  more  native  plants  could  be  preserved 
naturally. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Eodale.  Your 
testimony  has  been  most  informative  and  fascinating.  We  have,  how- 
ever, run  out  of  time. 

We  have  heard  the  critics  today  of  the  land-grant  college  complex, 
and  tomorrow  we  will  hear  from  its  defenders  and  others. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Eodale  along  with  other  pertinent 
material  submitted  for  the  record  follows :) 
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Before  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 


Monday,  June  19,   1972 


My  name  is  Robert  Rodale  and  T  am  the  editor  of  Organic  Gardening  and 
Farming  magazine.    Our  main  editorial  office  is  in  Emmaus,  Pa.    I  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify  at  these  hearings  on  land  grant  colleges. 

In  my  opinion,  the  land  grant  colleges  have  helped  to  foul  up  this  country 
by  applying  too  many  simplistic  technological  remedies  to  farm  problems  without 
trying  to  foresee  the  eventual  consequences  of  those  remedies.    Workers  at  the 
land  grant  colleges  have  continually  used  advancing  technology  to  replace  human 
hands  with  machines,  chemicals,  and  special  varieties  of  crop  plants.     The  result 
has  been  more  food  produced  by  each  farmer  and  on  each  acre,  but  at  the  same 
time  much  displacement  of  people  to  the  cities,  high  costs  for  welfare,  other 
social  disruption,  and  often  sad  environmental  consequences. 
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In  using  the  power  of  advancing  technology  in  such  blind  ways,  the 
land  grant  colleges  and  their  allies — the  chemical  and  machinery  firms — have 
not  done  things  differently  than  other  segments  of  industry.    Almost  all  phases 
of  American  life  for  the  past  100  years  have  been  characterized  by  such 
technological  penetration,  with  little  thought  for  what  is  likely  to  happen  beyond 
this  year's  profit  and  loss  statement.    The  automobile  industry  is  a  perfect 
example.    All  it  appears  to  be  concerned  about  is  the  production  of  more  cars 
each  year,  plus  the  making  of  more  highways  on  which  those  cars  can  travel. 
The  basic  question  of  how  people  can  transport  themselves  in  the  most  environ- 
mentally sound,  economical  and  satisfying  ways  appears  not  to  be  the  concern  of 
the  auto  industry.    That  is  a  problem  for  someone  else  to  solve,  they  seem  to  say. 

Food  is  another  example.    Technology,  blindly  applied,  has  given  Americans 
a  fantastic  range  of  convenience  food — and  nutritional  problems  that  were  not  dreamed 
of  before  the  advent  of  that  technology.    The  same  kind  of  indictment  can  be— and 
has  been— made  of  many  other  facets  of  American  life,  and  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  try  to  correct  those  problems. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  problem  of  wrong  use  of  technological  remedies 
is  more  serious  in  agriculture  than  in  industry  and  other  phases  of  life,  and  merits 
special  attention.    There  are  several  reasons: 

1.    The  government,  through  the  land  grant  colleges,  has  been  the  primary 
agent  for  this  technological  disruption  of  our  lives  and  environment.    Therefore, 
government  has  a  special  reason  to  try  to  set  things  right.    Also,  because  the 
land-grant  colleges  are  under  government  control  to  a  large  extent,  the  means 
for  changing  the  direction  of  their  work  exists. 
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2.  Agriculture,  rooted  in  our  fertile  soils,  is  the  basic  source  of 
American  strength,    Technological  mistakes  and  the  disruption  of  our  farm 
population  sets  the  stage  for  a  serious  long-term  threat  to  our  nation's  health. 
The  technological  manipulation  of  our  agriculture  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
all-too-human  trait  of  putting  short  term  profits  before  the  obligation  to  maintain 
resources  for  long-term  use.    Chemical  agribusiness  is  not  proven  as  a  long-term 
technique.    It  is  still  experimental. 

3.  Finally,  the  vast  rural  lands  of  America  have  traditionally  been  a 
refuge  for  our  troubled  citizens,  seeking  new  opportunities,  and  a  new  start  in 
life.    The  present  system  of  farming,  oriented  to  big  business,  has  effectively 
closed  off  that  alternative  for  millions  of  people,  and  will  shut  it  off  entirely  for  all 
but  a  handful  of  farmers  if  the  present  trends  continue.     If  that  happens,  one  of  our 
most  precious  social  resources  will  have  been  lost,   replaced  by  urban  ghettos 

of  the  most  miserable  kind. 

My  constituency,  the  organic  gardeners  and  farmers,  are  the  remnants  of 
the  many  millions  of  people  who  atone  time  constituted  the  yeoman  core  of  American 
stability  and  strength.    We  are  largely  the  little  people  still  living  on  the  land,  not 
the  businessmen  farmers.    We  grow  vegetables  and  fruits  on  small  plots,  using 
natural  and  non-chemical  methods  because  we  have  found  by  experience  that  those 
methods  are  very  effective.    We  concentrate  on  building  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
because  we  know  that  a  fertile  soil  produces  abundant  crops  with  much  less  work 
and  expense  than  a  depleted  soil. 

There  are  some  farmers  in  our  organic  group,  and  more  are  joining  every 
day,  but  in  the  farm  country  we  are  still  a  tiny  minority. 
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The  amount  of  help  that  the  land  grant  colleges  have  given  to  the  organically 
oriented  people  over  the  years  is  hardly  large  enough  to  be  worth  mentioning.     Some 
of  the  techniques  of  modern,  conventional  gardening  and  agriculture  are  used  on 
organic  gardens  and  farms.    Improved  tractors  and  tillers  are  a  help,  and  so  are 
the  new  biological  controls  for  insects.     But  the  great  bulk  of  new  chemicals  and 
machines  and  ideas  coming  out  of  the  land  grant  colleges  have  been  anti-organic  in 
their  orientation,  and  of  no  use  to  us. 

The  real  tragedy  is  that  the  agriculture  colleges  have  often  attacked  the 
organic  people — who  really  are  the  only  farmers  and  gardeners  completely  in  tune    : 
with  the  environment — simply  to  create  a  smokescreen  to  mask  the  stupidity  of 
their  own  technological  policies.    We  are  the    kooks  and  the  nuts,  they  say,  while 
their  chemical-spraying  farmer,  sitting  on  his  mammoth  tractor,  is  supposedly 
nature's  nobleman,  wisely  following  their  scientific  instructions  to  the  letter. 

Without  really  knowing  what  organic  growing  techniques  are,  and  with  even 
less  knowledge  of  how  to  use  them,  they  repeat  the  bald  statement  that  millions  of 
people  would  starve  if  organic  farming  was  universal. 

The  real  truth,  which  these  land-grant  colleges  scientists  don't  want  to 
face,  is  that  if  organic  systems  were  used  universally  in  agriculture  and  in  urban 
life,  our  country  would  be  much  better  fed  and  stronger  in  many  ways.    But  you 
cannot  just  take  the  chemicals  away  from  conventional  farmers  and  expect  them  to 
become  effective  organic  farmers  overnight.    You  must  have  a  plan,  and  do  many 
things  in  an  organized  way. 

Garbage,   sewage  and  other  organic  wastes  must  be  returned  to  the  land 
instead  of  being  burned  or  buried.     That  would  solve  an  important  urban  problem. 
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Displaced  farm  workers  now  living  in  cities  must  be  given  the  chance  to 
return  to  the  land  with  dignity,  working  their  own  small  plots  of  land  where  they 
can  support  themselves.    That  would  save  billions  of  dollars  in  welfare  costs. 

Most  importantly,  the  land-grant  colleges  must  use  their  scientific 
resources  to  create  a  new  generation  of  what  I  call  the  soft  technology  of  farming. 
They  must  create  machines  and  techniques  that  are  better  and  smaller  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  concentrating  on  large-scale  techniques  that  always  end  up  replacing 
people.    We  organic  people  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  ways.    We  are  not 
advocating  a  return  to  primitive  farming,  where  people  are  worn  out  by  hard  work 
by  the  time  they  are  40.    We  want  a  new,  ecologically-oriented  agriculture  that  can 
be  made  possible  by  the  intelligent  application  of  the  best  scientific  thinking  to  our 
problems. 

Here  are  some  of  the  areas  in  which  scientific  effort  is  needed: 

1.    Energy.    Conventional  farm  technology  is  essentially  slanted  toward 
making  the  farmer  an  agent  in  the  use  of  stored  solar  energy  (in  the  form  of  processed 
coal,  oil,  gas,  and  soluble  fertilizer  deposits)  for  the  increased  production  of  crops 
and  animals.    By  contrast,  all  farming  prior  to  100  years  ago,  and  organic  farming 
today,  operates  primarily  on  current  solar  energy  falling  on  crop  lands. 

Absorption  and  conversion  of  current  solar  energy  is  far  from  complete  using 
present  methods.    Through  photosynthesis,  plants  convert  only  a  small  fraction  of  sun 
energy  into  usable  food.    By  extending  the  growing  season  through  natural  means,  ways 
can  be  found  to  increase  the  conversion  rate  of  current  solar  energy  on  small  farms. 
More  intensive  methods  for  growing  fruits  and  vegetables  also  make  much  more 
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efficient  use  of  the  sun's  energy  than  does  the  growing  of  most  farm  crops, 
such  as  wheat,  corn  and  soy  beans. 

With  new  technology  based  on  more  scientific  input,  sun  energy  can  also 
be  used  on  small  farms  for  home  heating,  waste  conversion,  and  increased  moveme 
of  water  from  the  subsoil  to  the  surface,  by  way  of  deep-rooting  plants.    Also  very 
interesting  is  the  culture  of  semi-tropical  fish  (eating  low-priced  grass  as  food) 
in  solar-heated  dome  structures. 

Other  sources  of  energy  can  be  tapped  for  small-farm  use.    Wind-power 
generation  can  be  perfected,  and  organic  wastes  can  be  used  to  produce  methane  ga 
for  heating,  lighting,  and  even  for  powering  of  automobiles.     Power  storage  system 
suited  for  small-farm  use  can  also  be  developed. 

2.  Waste  conversion  and  fertilizer  production.    Ways  can  be  developed  to 
make  many  waste  products  of  urban  living  into  valuable  fertilizers,  with  less  labor 
and  handling  than  is  currently  needed.    Present  technology  is  adequate  to  convert 
almost  any  organic  waste  to  a  fertilizer  or  soil  conditioner,  but  process-costs  neec 
to  be  reduced.    Also,  subsidies  by  urban  government  seeking  to  dispose  of  wastes 
should  be  directed  to  small,  organic  farms. 

3.  Machinery.  Agricultural  engineering  departments  of  land  grant  colleg< 
should  cease  work  (at  taxpayers'  expense)  on  machines  for  large  farmers  and  work 
only  on  machines  that  will  make  small  farming  more  practical  and  competitive.  Tl 
rotary  tiller  is  such  a  machine.  Using  small  power  units,  it  enables  large-scale 
gardeners  to  do  a  thorough  job  of  tilling  the  soil.  It  is  essentially  a  miniaturizatioi 
of  the  traditional  plowharrow  machines. 
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Similar  miniaturizations  of  all  farm  machines  are  needed.    Some  are 
already  available,  particularly  tractors  and  related  equipment.    But  work  is  needed 
to  develop  miniatruized  harvesting  equipment  oriented  toward  making  individual  farm 
workers  able  to  compete  with  large-scale  machines. 

4.  Biological  insect  control.    Much  good  work  has  already  been  done  toward 
finding  natural  substitutes  for  toxic  chemical  pesticides,  thanks  to  both  the  ecology 
movement  and  the  realization  some  years  back  that  pesticides  are  too  expensive  and 
have  a  limited  useful  life  because  of  the  build-up  of  insect  resistance. 

Increased  scientific  efforts  in  the  biological  control  area  are  necessary.    Of 
great  interest  are  recent  discoveries  indicating  that  plants,  animals  and  insects 
(and  perhaps  even  man)  are  tied  together  in  a  chemical  communication  network.    The 
active  agents  of  this  network  are  pheremones,  essentially  airborne  or  waterborne 
hormones.    Pheremones  provide  the  answer  to  many  questions  that  have  puzzled  both 
biologists  and  farmers,  and  point  toward  new  culture  methods  that  eliminate  toxic 
risks  and  lower  costs  of  production.     However,  chemical  pesticides  cover  up  or 
interfere  with  the  pheremone  network,  so  the  system  of  natural  food  production  is 
not  always  compatible  with  partial  use  of  chemicals,  as  in  integrated  control. 

5.  Educational  technology.    Thorough  studies  should  be  made  of  all  ways  in 
which  both  city  and  farm  people  could  be  taught  to  appreciate  the  virtues  of  small-scale 
production.    Present  education  practices  are  directed  toward  creating  agricultural 
specialists,  or  people  motivated  toward  working  in  agribusiness  operations. 

6.  Marketing  techniques.    Here  is  an  area  of  great  potential  benefit  for 
the  small-farm  movement.    Intensive  scientific  and  business  efforts  should  be 
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directed  toward  perfecting  methods  of  getting  fresh,   relatively  unprocessed  food 
quickly  and  cheaply  from  farm  to  consumer.    Cooperatives  can  be  of  help.    So 
can  improved  packaging  and  shipping  techniques. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  an  editorial 
associate  of  mine  requested  that  the  USDA  set  up  an  "organic  farming  office"  that 
would  distribute  useful  information  about  managing  a  small  farm  by  organic  method 
for  example,  the  cheapest  ways  to  spread  manure  over  fields;  mechanical  ways  to 
control  weeds;  biological  insect  controls  for  the  small  farm;  resistant  varieties, 
and  other  subjects  which  the  USDA  obviously  knows  much  about,  but  which  farmers 
are  not  being  informed  about  regularly  by  extension  agents.    Even  a  one-man  office 
would  be  a  start  toward  recognition  by  the  USDA  and  land  grant  colleges  that  organi 
farmers  are,  in  fact,  a  legitimate  constituency  to  serve. 

The  request  was  turned  down  however,  since — in  the  opinion  of  the  USDA 
official — the  Department  already  served  not  only  all  farmers  but  all  Americans. 
The  USDA  and  the  land  grart  college  complex  have  something  for  everyone,  his 
reply  went  on,  including  organic  farmers. 

But  over  the  years,  everyone  has  come  to  be  spelled  with  a  capital  E,  and 
USDA  policies  reflect  the  recognition  that  agriculture  is  a  Business  also  spelled 
with  a  big  B.    Evidently  in  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  annually,  there  isn't  much 
money  or  time  left  over  to  aid  the  family  farmer— and  certainly  not  the  organic 
family  farmer. 

In  early  March,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  chaired  by  Senator 
Nelson  held  hearings  on  the  role  of  giant  corporations  in  American  and  world 
economics.    Specifically,  the  witnesses  tore  into  corporate  secrecy  and  agribusine* 
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Repeatedly,  the  efficiency  of  the  family  farm  was  documented  in  every  phase  of 
food  production  and  land  management — but  marketing. 

However,  it  seems  as  if  the  organic  market  is  emerging  as  a  model  for 
effective  marketing  by  family  farmers.    It  is  becoming  more  widely  recognized 
as  just  such  an  authentic  model  by  consumers  and  even  by  some  state  officials.    A 
recent  editorial  in  The  Washington  Post  confirms  the  recognition  of  organic  as  an 
alternative  route: 

"It  is  news  to  no  one  that  a  high  tonnage  of  the  food  eaten  every 
day  by  Americans  is  worthless,  tasteless,  contrived  and  can 
occasionally  be  actually  dangerous  to  health.     The  production 
of  all  this  junk  food  is  a  major  U.S.  industry.   .   .    In  many  cases, 
the  consumers  who  are  rejecting  it  are  turning  to  what  are  called 
organic  foods  .  .   .    Though  gimmickry  and  artificiality  may  one 
day  become  as  much  a  part  of  the  organic  industry  as  it  is  now 
a  part  of  the  commercial  food  business,  there  is  one  built-in 
check.     The  shopper  at  the  organic  store  is  there  precisely  because 
he  is  suspicious  of  supermarket  food.     He  is  wary  df  the  synthetic; 
he  may  or  may  not  be  a  faddist  lost  in  imaginary  gardens  of  sesame 
seeds,  but  he  also  has  a  sense  of  the  genuine." 

There  remains  a  very  real  danger  that  major  companies  will  try  to  under- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  organic  alternative. 

A  continuation  of  present  land  grant  college  actions  and  philosophy  will 
insure  that  there  is  no  alternative  to  the  destructive  course  of  U.  S.  agriculture. 
Farms  will  get  fewer  and  fewer,  and  farming  profits  will  go  to  bigger  and  bigger 
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conglomerates.  More  and  more  people — who  want  to  remain  on  the  land — will 
find  their  own  tax  dollars  used  to  fight  against  the  very  agricultural  alternative 
they  are  trying  to  create. 

Right  now,  a  sizable  number  of  American  consumers  are  paying  a  subsidj 
for  foods  grown  by  organic  farmers.    When  you  think  about  it,  these  Americans 
are  being  taxed  twice  in  effect — first,  all  their  regular  tax  dollars  go  through 
government  channels  to  support  and  perpetuate  chemicalized,  agribusiness  food 
production.    Second,  they  are  paying — voluntarily,  I  admit — an  additional  subsidy 
to  encourage  farmers  to  change  away  from  methods  which  their  official  tax 
dollars  support. 

Existing  efforts  of  land  grant  colleges  are  clearly  not  enough.     Constructi 
programs  will  only  develop  when  land  grant  college  advisory  committees  and 
policies  aggressively  seek  to  develop  the  ways  and  means  to  help  solve  the  problen 
plaguing  family  farmers  and  the  people  in  rural  communities.    Half-hearted 
efforts — as  we  have  seen  in  the  past — get  us  nowhere.    We  need  people  in  official, 
capacities  in  the  USDA  and  land  grant  college  to  say:    "I  am  ready  and  able  to  suppt 
specific  research  and  programs  which  will  help  more  people  make  a  better  living 
on  the  farm.     ...  I  am  ready  and  able  to  support  specific  alternatives  to  our 
present  agricultural  system." 

This  does  not  mean  a  condemnation  of  everything  now  going  on  in  the  agri- 
cultural system.    This  does  not  mean  to  be  a  call  to  stop  all  projects  and  issue 
statements  like  "We  can  do  it,  but  you  must  pick  which  half  of  the  U.  S.  will  starve 
to  death." 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  those  who  seek  change  should  have  official  recognitn 
.   .  should  have  a  substantial  amount  of  the  dollars  now  being  expended  to  support 
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constructive  change.   .   .  and  that  people  in  high  places  should  not  be  so  quick 
to  condemn  those  who  would  alter  the  agricultural  status  quo. 

Through  my  involvement  with  Organic  Gardening  and  Farming  magazine,  I 
am  most  familiar  with  the  agricultural  alternatives  offered  by  the  organic  method. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  terms  and  forces  now  developing.    I  am  sure  that  other 
labels  and  other  terms  will  develop. 

But  we  are  witnessing  a  very  vital  development  taking  place  around  the 
identifying  label  offered  by  the  word  "organic. "  It  has  come  to  stand  for  an  attitude 
that  looks  upon  smallness  as  a  virtue.    In  an  era  when  most  city  people  have  grown 
up  without  any  personal  communication  with  the  producer  of  their  foods,  the  organic 
route  is  clearly  different.    Suddenly,  the  consumer  can  identify  the  farmer,  and  the 
farmer  can  identify  the  personal  needs  of  the  consumer.    No  longer  is  the  super- 
market clerk  or  the  television  commercial  the  most  vivid  contact.    Suddenly, 
the  organic  family  farmer  replaces  the  jolly  Green  Giant. 

The  word  "organic"  is  helping  city  people  to  understand  farming  problems. 
The  word  is  helping  to  forge  an  alliance  between  farmers  and  consumers.    A  great 
part  of  our  present  problems  in  society  is  due  to  programs  that  have  actually  built 
walls  around  farms  and  cities — programs  that  have  isolated  one  segment  of  our 
society  from  another.    This  separation  means  that  representatives  of  city  voters 
vote  against  farm-oriented  programs,  and  vice  versa.    Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  more 
programs  and  alternatives  stressed  the  common  benefits  to  both  city  and  rural  people? 

I  ask  the  Senators  exploring  the  land  grant  college  system  to  look  upon  the 
needs  of  organic  farmers  and  organic  food  customers  as  a  step  toward  developing 
future  programs  which  that  system  could  develop.    These  people  want  to  tear  down 
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the  barriers  to  communication.    These  people  are  against  the  present  trend  where 
farmers  go  indifferently  in  one  direction,  while  consumers  go  in  the  other — each 
blaming  the  other  for  their  respective  troubles. 

Out  of  these  hearings  should  come  a  clear  recognition  that  the  purpose  of 
the  land  grant  college  system  is  not  to  create  only  one  single  agricultural  system 
that  helps  only  those  who  are  big  enough  to  plug  into.    Diversity  is  a  healthy 
characteristic  of  all  environments.    And  we  need  a  land  grant  college  system  that 
thrives  on  diversity. 

Last  month,  our  company  sponsored  a  National  Conference  on  Organic 
Farming  and  Composting  to  report  on  how  cities  are  using — and  can  use — organic 
wastes  like  sewage  sludge  to  build  soils,  and  how  the  world  needed  an  agricultural 
system  that  makes  use  of  those  organic  wastes.    We  believe  organic  farming  can 
provide  such  an  agricultural  system.    Organic  farming  can  provide  high-quality 
food  to  consumers  in  nearby  cities,  farms  that  can  provide  jobs,  farms  that  can 
be  both  economically-and  environmentally-sound.    And  farms  that  can  use  composte 
city  wastes  to  build  humus  into  soils. 

The  Conference  brought  together  qualified  experts  in  solid  waste  managenu 
and  public  health,  but  we  were  unable  to  secure  a  single  representative  from  the  lar 
grant  colleges  to  present  a  report  on  those  topics.    As  has  been  the  case  with  the 
development  of  organic  agriculture  in  this  country,  it  continues  to  be  responsibility 
of  proponents  of  an  organic  agriculture  to  be  their  own  researchers,  their  own 
experimenters,  their  own  extension  services — while  the  tax-supported  research 
into  agribusiness  goes  on  and  on. 

Our  Conference  was  most  fortunate  to  have  Wendell  Berry — this  year's 
Distinguished  Professor  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  an  organic  farmer — as 
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the  transition  speaker  to  shift  the  meeting  from  an  urban  orientation  with  wastes 
to  an  agricultural  emphasis  on  organic  food  growing.     His  topic  was  "Where 
Cities  and  Farms  Come  Together, "  and  he  began  this  way: 

"The  mentality  of  orgaiic  agriculture  is  not  a  technological  mentality — 
though  it  concerns  itself  with  technology.    It  does  not  merely  ask  what  is  the  easiest 
and  cheapest  and  quickest  way  to  reach  an  immediate  aim.    It  is,  rather,  a  complex 
and  radical  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  our  relation  to  the  earth.    It  is  concerned 
with  the  long-term  questions  of  what  humans  need  from  the  earth,  and  what  duties 
and  devotions  humans  owe  the  earth  in  return  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  needs.    It 
understands  that  the  terms  of  a  lasting  agriculture  are  not  human  terms,  that  the  final 
terms  are  nature's,  that  an  agriculture — and  for  that  matter,  a  culture — that  holds 
in  ignorance  or  contempt  the  truths  and  the  mysteries  of  nature  is  doomed  to  failure, 
for  it  is  out  of  control. 

"At  least  since  the  time  of  Henry  Adams,  numerous  critics  and  historians 
have  been  concerned  with  the  disintegration  of  the  synthesis  of  disciplines  that  made 
the  medieval  cathedral  one  of  the  supreme  articulations  of  humanity's  relation  to  God. 
Only  recently  have  we  begun  to  be  aware  of  the  disintegration  of  an  even  more  ancient 
and  fundamental  synthesis — that  of  the  old  peasant  and  yeoman  agriculture,  which 
still  stands  as  the  best  articulation  of  humanity's  relation  to  the  world.     This  was 
not  simply  an  agriculture;  at  best,  it  was  also  a  culture  of  such  deep-rooted  and 
complex  wisdom  that  it  preserved  the  fertility  of  the  earth  under  the  most  intensive 
human  use.    It  was  a  culture  that  made  men  the  preservers  rather  than  the  parasites 
of  the  sources  of  their  life.    The  organic  movement  has  its  roots  in  this  ancient 
agriculture  that  was  so  wise  and  profound  a  bond  between  human  beings  and  their 
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fields.    And  it  is  the  rise  of  the  organic  movement  that  affords  us  a  perspective 
from  which  we  can  understand  the  consequences  of  the  disintegration  of  that 
bond— a  disintegration  that  now  palpably  threatens  the  destruction,  not  merely 
of  human  culture,  but  of  human  life  as  well. " 

Professor  Berry  then  went  on  to  describe  the  forces  that  have  taken  us 
away  from  the  vision  of  Thomas  Jefferson  with  its  stable  communities  and  tangible 
connection  to  the  country.    Professor  Berry  dwells  on  our  obsession  for  efficiency 
that  has  come  to  mean  cheapness  at  any  price.    He  dwells  on  our  obsession  for 
specialization  that  has  wrought  both  social  and  ecological  destruction.    I  quote 
him  again:    "Nowhere  are  these  tendencies  more  apparent  than  in  agriculture. 
For  years  now  the  agricultural  specialists  have  tended  to  think  and  work  in  terms 
of  a  whole  and  coherent  system  that  would  maintain  the  fertility  and  the  ecological 
health  of  the  land  over  a  period  of  centuries.   .   .    Ignoring  the  ample  evidence  that 
a  healthy  agriculture  is  highly  diversified,  using  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
animals  and  plants,  and  that  it  returns  all  organic  wastes  to  the  soil,  the 
specialists  of  the  laboratories  have  promoted  the  specialization  of  the  farms, 
encouraging  one-crop  agriculture  and  the  replacement  of  humus  by  chemicals. 
.   .   .  Ignoring  the  considerable  historical  evidence  that  to  have  a  productive 
agriculture  over  a  long  period  of  time,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  stable  and 
prosperous  rural  population  closely  bound  in  sympathy  and  association  to  the 
land,  the  specialists  have  either  connived  in  the  dispossession  of  small  farmers 
by  machinery  and  technology,  or  have  actively  encouraged  their  migration  into 
the  cities." 

What  is  perhaps  saddest  of  all  is  that  this  perversion  of  agriculture 
has  probably  come  about  from  what  starts  out  to  be  the  noblest  of  motives— the 
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best  and  most  food  at  the  cheapest  price.    With  such  motives,  the  egg  industry 
has  been  revolutionized.    And  so  has  the  beef  industry.    And  so  has  every  single 
crop.    But  has  the  Maine  potato  farmer  been  helped?    Or  the  Wisconsin  dairymen? 
Or  the  New  Jersey  egg  farmer?    Or  the  California  truck  gardener?    Undoubtedly 
some  have  been  helpted — the  relatively  few  who  have  survived,  perhaps.    But 
isn't  it  time  to  begin  new  policies — new  programs  that  will  specifically  aid  small 
farmers?    I  think  so! 

For  years,  we  as  publishers  have  reported  on  developments  in  organic 
agriculture.    We  have  in  a  modest  sense  acted  as  a  kind  of  extension  service  for 
organic  growing  methods,  relaying  information.    But  the  need  now  is  too  great  and 
the  hardships  too  severe  to  continue  as  we  have  in  the  past — hoping  for  a 
recommendation  here  and  a  bit  of  advice  there.    We  believe  it  is  time  for  the  land 
grant  colleges  to  give  organic  agriculture  all  the  positive  help  it  can. 

It  is  time  to  stop  playing  games — to  dismiss  as  insignificant  alternatives  that 
are  already  helping  black  sharecroppers  in  Virginia  and  Georgia  to  earn  a  decent 
profit  by  supplying  organically-grown  cucumbers  to  urban  markets.    It  is  time  to 
make  the  most  of  such  alternatives — and  stop  treating  a  genuine  consumer  demand 
for  quality  food  as  fraudulent— or  a  genuine  back-to-the-land  movement  by  people 
of  all  ages  as  merely  a  fad.    What  must  the  American  people  do  to  convince  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  official  that  their  goals  are  not  satisfied  by  continued 
all-out  drives  for  efficiency  and  specialization? 
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BOX  866     •     HEREFORD,  TEXAS  79045     •     (806)364-0730 

June   23,    1972 


Mr.  Boren  Chertkov 
Counsel  to  the  Subcommittee 
Room  201,  Senate  Annex 
Washington,  D.  C.   20510 

Dear  Mr.  Chertkov: 

Please  insert  the  following  statement  into  the  record  on  your 
hearings  on  land  grant  colleges: 

My  name  is  Frank  Ford  and  T.  am  President  of  Deaf  Smith  Organi< 
Farms,  Inc.  and  Arrowhead  Mills,  Inc.  of  Hereford,  Texas, "two 
companies  with  the  function  of  obtaining  and  merchandising 
organically  grown  and  other  whole,  unprocessed  natural  foods. 
Ate  an  individual  I  farm  1,800  acres  of  dryland  wheat land  in 
Deaf  Smith  County,  Texas.   My  son  and  I  do  our  own  tractor 
work.   I  am  a  1955  graduate  of  Texas  A  &  M  University  in  agro- 
nomy and  have  served  on  various  committees  and  in  several 
positions  of  leadership  in  the  agricultural  community. 

While  I  have  a  high  regard  for  many  personal  friends  who  are 
serving  in  positions  of  power  in  several  land  grant  colleges, 
extension  services,  and  experiment  stations,  I  feel  that  much 
more  thrust  must  be  given  to  the  sociological  aspects  of  agri- 
culture.  The  short  term  gains  in  gross  farm  production  which 
might  be  obtained  with  the  use  of  massive  mechanization,  agri- 
cultural chemicals,  and  concentration  of  power  generally  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  costs  of  problems  of  crowding  in 
the  big  cities,  loss  of  human  dignity,  possible  reductions  in 
the  quality  of  food,  increased  medical  costs  from  a  combinati< 
of  the*  previous  factors  and  a  deterioration  in  general  of  the 
American  Dream.   Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  are  cryin? 
out  for  leadership  and  responsiveness  to  the  ideals  of  Jef'fer- 
sonian  America. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  retain  the  great  aspects  of  our  heritage 
while  letting  the  outmoded  decaying  structures  which  are  no 
longer  important  be  replaced  by  a  renewal  of  purpose.   This 
renewal  is  represented  today  in  America  by  millions  of  people 
of  all  ages  who  want  more  attention  given  to  the  quality  of 
life  and  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  this  is  the 
encouragement  of  the  trend  back  toward  the  rural  areas,  towarc 
organic  farming,  toward  improving  our  environment,  toward 
relating  better  to  each  other,  and  the  reattainment  of  our 
national  purpose  through  the  reattainment  of  our  individual 
dreams  and  aspirations. 

Sincere lYgATljRAL  AND  0RGAN|C  foods  from  deaf  smith  county 
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Featuring   Organically  Grown   Grains 


Friends: 


You  will  recognize  chat  many  new  talencs  have  been  infused  into  this  new  catalog  of 
good  foods.   It  all  begins  with  the  farmer  who  loves  the  soil  and  has  a  commitment  to 
improve  it.   After  over  two  decades  of  "Modern  technology",  the  American  farmer  is 
re-learning  the  joys  of  feeling  and  smelling  life  in  his  earth.   Composts,  trace 
mineral  and  humic  acid  materials  are  being  added  to  many  thousands  of  acres  now,  and 
with  the  resulting  increases  in  humus  levels,  bacterial  action  and  earthworm  populations, 
fanners  are  finding  better  moisture  utilization  and  stronger  plants  which  are  more 
resistant  to  disease  and  insect  attack.   3eneficial  insects  and  birds  are  again  finding 
their  way  back  into  the  fields,  and  the  best  talents  in  agriculture  are  searching  for 
ways  to  utilize  the  forces  of  nature,  rather  than  for  new  ways  to  destroy  them. 

Consumers  are  learning  that  over-processing  of  food  has  been  robbing  them  of  their 
food  dollar,  and  that  the  approximately  2500  coloring  agents,  preservatives,  emulsif iers , 
bleaching  agents,  anti-oxidants,  etc .are  quite  often  not  so  good  for  the  life  of  the 
eater  as  they  are  for  the  shelf  life  and  appearance  of  the  eaten.   There  is  a  new  interest 
in  eating  "Low  on  the  food  chain"  -  grains,  beans,  seeds  -  vegetables  grown  fresh  in  home 
gardens,  60  that  the  accumulated  poisons  present  in  our  environment  are  reduced  in  our 
daily  intake  of  food.   New  books  on  natural  foods  cookery  and  balanced  protein  through 
combinations  of  grains  and  beans  are  opening  up  new  vistas  for  good  health  on  small 
budgets.   You  might  say  that  a  fresh  wind  is  blowing  in  the  food  business,  and  that  a 
lot  of  nice  people  are  feeling  better  than  they  have  ever  felt  in  their  lives. 

There  are  some  good  new  names  on  this  price  list:   Erewhon,  Pure  and  Simple,  Chico 
San  and  others  are  working  together  to  bring  you  some  good  new  foods  which  we  think 
you  will  enjoy:  buckwheat  spaghetti,  flat  whole  wheat  noodles,  cashews  roasted  with 
tamari,  bulghur,  rice  cream,  corn  flour,  green  split  peas,  lentils,  pearled  barley, 
short  grain  rice,  rice  cakes,  mu  tea,  apple  butter  and  olive  oil;  also  other  products 
for  natural  living:  Corona  hand  grinding  mills,  sesame  shampoo  and  sesame  lotion.   The 
new,  dry  radiant  heat  method  we  use  to  produce  our  grain  and  bean  flakes  is  really 
gaining  enthusiasts  as  good  cooks  find  that  they  can  prepare  delicious,  high  protein 
dishes  from  our  soy  and  pinto  flakes  in  less  than  an  hour.   The  wheat,  rye,  oat  and 
rice  flakes  are  the  basis  of  many  good  home-made  granolas,  using  just  the  right  touch 
of  sunflower  seeds,  sesame  seeds,  nuts  and  raisins.   The  flakes  are  really  good  in 
casseroles  and  other  main  dishes,  breads  and  cookies. 


Even  before  the  food  revolution  began  in  earnest,  mothers  found  that  once  their  families 
had  tasted  whole  wheat  rolls  made  from  fresh  stone  ground  flour,  refined  white  bread 
had  no  place  in  their  homes.   They  are  now  realizing  that  refined  oils  are  no  better 
than  refined  flour.   The  solvent  extraction  of  oils,  the  high  temperature  deodorizing, 
the  use  of  bleaches  and  preservatives  do  nothing  to  promote  health  and  vitality. 
Refined  salt  is  now  being  replaced  in  many  homes  with  unrefined  sea  salt.   Families  -.re 
learning  the  joys  of  pure  peanut  butter  -  no  hydrogenation,  no  dextrose,  no  shortening. 
The  plant  at  Portales  has  been  newly  renovated,  and  the  people  there  are  ready  to 
produce  the  old-style  best  peanut  butter  ever  -  quality  guaranteed.   Refined  sugar  is 
being  replaced  in  natural  food  hones  with  delicious  dried  fruits  and  other  natural 
sweeteners  as  people's  taste  buds  are  once  again  becoming  attuned  to  the  natural  sweet- 
ness of  many  foods.   Our  purpose  is,  with  you,  to  build  a  good  bridge  toward  a  better 
way.   Let  Peace  begin  with  us. 


enonolry  grown  on  our  own  farms,  the  finest  shipped  from  Deaf  Smith  County  —  cleaned  and  ready  for  use  in  your  bakery 
kitchen;  organically  grown  wheat,  rye,  corn,  soybeans,  millet. 
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Forgotten . . . 
but  not  gone 

THE  NEGRO 

LAND-GRANT 

COLLEGES 


Fort  Valley  .  .  .  Alcorn  .  .  .  Prairie  View  .  .  .  Langston 
— not  exactly  household  words  in  the  lexicon  of  higher 
education.  Few  people  recognize  them  as  the  Negro 
land-grant  colleges  of  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and 
Oklahoma,  respectively.  There  are  in  fact  16  Negro  land- 
grant  colleges  in  the  United  States — sad  reminders  that 
the  day  of  "separate  and  unequal"  is  still  very  much 
with  us.  What  has  happened  and  what  is  happening  to 
these  colleges  is  a  story  which  requires  telling  and 
which  should  be  of  great  concern  to  all  people  who 
believe  in  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  notion  of  land-grant  colleges  began  with  Justin 
Smith  Morrill,  a  Whig  member  of  Congress,  whose 
own  formal  education  ended  when  he  was  14.  He 
sponsored  legislation,  first  vetoed  in  1859  by  President 
Buchanan  but  subsequently  signed  into  law  in  1862  by 
President  Lincoln,  that  provided  for 

. .  .the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least 
one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be . .  .to 
teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  .  .  .  in  order  to  promote 
the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  of  life. 

By  authorizing  legislation  granting  30,000  acres  of 
Federal  land  for  each  State's  member  in  Congress,  the 


proceeds  from  the  sale  of  which  were  to  be  used  as  a 
permanent  endowment  for  what  were  soon  to  be  called 
the  land-grant  colleges,  the  First  Morrill  Act  was  the 
initial  step  in  democratizing  higher  education  in  Amer- 
ica. Prior  to  this  time,  higher  education  in  this  country 
was  the  exclusive  province  of  the  elite,  the  rich,  or  the 
professional  classes.  The  First  Morrill  Act  came  at  a 
time  when  more  than  80  percent  of  the  labor  force  in 
the  country  was  engaged  either  in  agriculture  [59 
percent]  or  industry  [24  percent].  It  also  came  at  a 
time  when  90  percent  of  the  Negroes  in  America  were 
slaves. 

Almost  30  years  later,  in  1890,  the  Second  Morrill 
Act  was  passed  which  authorized  the  establishment  of 
separate  land-grant  colleges  for  Negroes.  Seventeen 
Southern  and  border  States  chose  to  do  so,  either  by 
designating  existing  private  Negro  schools  as  the 
second  land-grant  institution  in  the  State;  designating 
existing  State-supported  Negro  institutions;  assigning 
funds  to  existing  private  Negro  schools  and  subse- 
quently taking  them  over  as  State  institutions;  or  by 
establishing  new  land-grant  colleges  for  Negroes  under 
State  control.  Sixteen  of  the  Negro  land-grant  colleges 
established  under  the  1890  law  remain  today.  West 
Virginia  discontinued  the  separate  Negro  land-grant 
college  status  of  West  Virginia  State  in  1957. 

At  the  outset,  the  Negro  land-grant  colleges  were 
little  more  than  secondary  schools  offering  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  high  school  education.  Although  every  one  of 
the  17  States,  except  Tennessee,*  had  established  a 
separate  Negro  land-grant  college  by  1900,  none  of  the 
colleges  offered  college-level  courses  until  1916.  A  sur- 
vey that  year  revealed  that  only  three  predominandy 
Negro  colleges  in  the  United  States  offered  programs  of 
standard  collegiate  grade  and  all  three  were  private 
institutions.  In  the  same  year,  there  were  only  64 
public  high  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  Southern  States 
and  only  45  of  them  offered  a  full  high  school  curricu- 
lum. Enrollment  in  public  Negro  high  schools  was  only 
8,700.  Even  as  late  as  1928  Negro  land-grant  colleges 
enrolled  more  students  in  sub-college  work  than  in  col- 
lege work.  Arkansas  AM  &  N,  for  example,  only  became 
a  4-year  college  in  1929  and  Fort  Valley  State  (Geor- 
gia) did  not  graduate  its  first  4-year  college  class  until 
1941. 


*  Tennessee  did  not  establish  a  separate  Negro  land- 
grant  college  until  1912.  All  other  Negro  land-grant 
colleges  were  founded  in  the  19th  century,  between 
1871  and  1897,  although  their  current  land-grant  status 
was  accorded  as  early  as  1878  and  as  late  as  1958. 
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Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  today's  Negro  college 
student  represents  possibly  only  the  second,  and  in 
some  cases  the  first,  generation  of  college-educated  Ne- 
groes in  the  United  States.  The  1960  census  showed, 
for  example,  that  of  Southern  Negroes  born  in  1890, 
the  year  the  Second  Morrill  Act  was  passed,  the  median 
school  years  completed  was  less  than  4  years.  Even  of 
those  who  were  born  in  1930,  the  median  school  years 
completed  varied  between  5  and  9  years,  depending 
upon  place  of  residence  (rural  or  urban) . 

Despite  the  tremendous  handicaps  they  have  faced 
and  are  still  facing  today,  the  Negro  land-grant  col- 
leges, which  enroll  approximately  50,000  students  or 
about  20  percent  of  all  the  Negro  students  in  college 
today,  have  made  significant  contributions  to  higher 
education  in  this  country.  In  1969,  the  Negro  land- 
grant  colleges  graduated  nearly  8,000  students.  Ap- 
proximately 450  alumni  have  gone  on  to  obtain  Ph.D's. 
Some  of  the  graduates  are  leading  pubLic  figures: 
Whitney  Young,  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Urban  League,  is  a  graduate  of  Kentucky  State,  for 
example;  Howard  E.  Lee,  Mayor  of  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  is  a  graduate  of  Fort  Valley  State;  Ercell 
Watson,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  graduated  from  Delaware  State ;  The  Honorable 
Damon  J.  Keith,  District  Court  Judge  in  the  Sixth 
Circuit,  is  a  graduate  of  West  Virginia  State;  The 
Honorable  Russell  Frye,  first  Negro  to  serve  in  the 
North  Carolina  State  Legislature  since  Reconstruction, 
is  a  graduate  of  North  Carolina  A&T.  It  might  also  be 
added  that  the  NegTo  land-grant  colleges  are  the  pri- 
mary source  for  Negro  officers  in  the  Armed  Services. 

Some  of  the  Negro  land-grant  colleges  are  among 
those  with  top  curriculums.  Alabama  A&M  has  a  4- 
year  program  in  computer  science  and  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity (Missouri)  was  among  the  first  institutions  in  the 
State  to  install  a  computer  (1960).  In  addition,  four 
colleges  have  degree  programs  in  engineering,  five 
have  nursing  programs,  and  one  has  a  law  school. 

Even  during  the  years  that  the  Negro  colleges  were 
struggling  to  achieve  collegiate  status,  they  were  con- 
trolled by  white  boards  of  governors.  As  late  as  1940, 
only  three  of  the  Negro  land-grant  colleges  had  Negro 
board  members  with  voting  powers.  Although  legal 
segregation  applied  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  South  prior  to  1900,  ironically  it  did  not 
apply  to  colleges  and  universities.  Nonetheless,  a  pat- 
tern of  segregation  was  in  fact  created  in  such  institu- 
tions and  this  was  shortly  confirmed  by  various  State 
legislation.  Thus,  when  one  speaks  of  a  predominantly 
white  or  Negro  institution  even  today,  it  must  be  re- 


membered that  they  are  rooted  in  a  history  of  segrega- 
tion. 

Segregation,  in  an  informal  though  not  legal  sense, 
exists  in  the  white  and  Negro  land-grant  colleges  today. 
A  survey  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  undergraduate  enrollment  in  public  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  1968  revealed  that  none  of 
the  predominantly  white  land-grant  institutions  have 
more  than  a  2  percent  Negro  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment Of  approximately  330,000  students  enrolled  in 
predominantly  white  land-grant  institutions  in  States 
where  there  is  also  a  Negro  land-grant  college  less  than 
1.5  percent  are  Negro.  Ten  of  ihese  institutions  have 
less  than   1  percent  Negro  enrollment 

Negro  land-grant  colleges  have  a  somewhat  larger 
percentage  of  white  students.  Of  the  more  than  50,000 
students  enrolled  at  predominantly  Negro  land-grant 
institutions,  approximately  5  percent  are  white.  Eight 
of  the  colleges  have  more  than  99  percent  Negro  enroll- 
ment and  two  colleges  have  only  Negroes  enrolled  as 
undergraduates.  With  the  exception  of  the  Negro  land- 
grant  colleges  in  four  border  States,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware, Missouri,  and  Kentucky,  none  of  the  remaining 
colleges  has  less  than  96  percent  enrollment  of  Negroes. 
In  addition,  West  Virginia  State,  which  was  formerly 
all-Negro,  is  now  predominantly  white,  having  a  Negro 
undergraduate  enrollment  of  26.7  percent. 

The  Second  Morrill  Act  contained  a  "separate  but 
equal"  clause: 

No  money  shall  be  paid  .  .  .  for  the  support  or  mainte- 
nance of  a  college  where  a  distinction  of  race  or  jolor 
is  made  in  the  admission  of  students,  but  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  such  colleges  for  white  and 
colored  students  shall  be  held  to  be  a  compliance  .  .  .  if 
the  funds  received  in  such  State  or  Territory  be  equit- 
ably divided  .  .  . 

It  is  notable  that  the  act  called  for  an  equitable  divi- 
sion of  funds  but  not  necessarily  an  equal  or  propor- 
tionate division. 

Testimony  by  then  Deputy  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
DeB.  Katzenbach,  during  congressional  consideration 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  with  respect  to  Title 
VI  of  the  act,  forbidding  discrimination  in  programs 
receiving  Federal  assistance,  describes  the  effects  of 
that  title  on  this  portion  of  the  Morrill  Act: 
In  addition,  Title  VI  will  override  those  provisions  of 
existing  Federal  law  which  contemplate  financial  assist- 
ance to  'separate  but  equal'  facilities.  Assistance  to 
such  facilities  appears  to  be  contemplated  under  .  .  . 
the  Second  Morrill  Act.  .  .  .  Title  VI  would  override 
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all  such  'separate  but  equal!  provisions  without  the 
need  for  further  litigation,  and  would  give,  to  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  administering  laws  which  contain  such 
provisions,  a  clear  directive  to  take  action  to  effectuate 
the  provisions  of  Title  VI. 

A  survey  of  the  distribution  of  both  Federal  and 
State  aid  to  predominantly  white  and  Negro  land-grant 
colleges  shows  that  Negro  colleges  are  discriminated 
against  in  terms  of  a  fair  share  of  such  funds.  A  report 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation  reveals  that  in 
Fiscal  Year  1968,  the  predominantly  white  land-grant 
colleges  in  States  where  there  is  also  a  Negro  land- 
grant  college  received  $200  million  from  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government — 11  times  the  amount 
of  just  over  $18  million  which  went  to  the  predomi- 
nantly Negro  land-grant  colleges.  (Although  Federal 
aid  constitutes  nearly  20  percent  of  income  for  all 
public  institutions  of  higher  learning,  it  amounts  to 
only  10  percent  of  the  income  for  predominantly  Negro 
public  colleges.)  Just  to  cite  a  few  examples  (note 
chart  on  page  16) :  in  1968  the  Federal  Government  gave 
$5.8  million  to  Clemson,  the  predominantly  white 
land-grant  institution  in  South  Carolina,  but  the  same 
year  the  Federal  Government  gave  only  $490,000  to 
South  Carolina  State,  the  predominantly  Negro  land- 
grant  college  in  the  State.  Thus,  although  Clemson,  the 
smallest  of  all  the  predominantly  white  land-grant  insti- 
tutions, has  an  enrollment  only  slightly  more  than  three 
times  that  of  South  Carolina  State,  it  received  almost 
12  times  as  much  Federal  money. 

Similarly,  in  the  same  year  the  Federal  Government 
gave  almost  $9  million  to  Mississippi  State  but  only 
$650,000  to  Alcorn  A&M.  Thus,  although  Mississippi 
State  enrolls  less  than  4^  times  as  many  students  as 
Alcorn  A&M,  it  received  almost  14  times  as  much  in 
Federal  aid.  And  so  on  down  the  list. 

The  University  of  Georgia,  with  10  times  the  enroll- 
ment of  Fort  Valley,  received  nearly  24  times  as  much 
Federal  aid.  The  University  of  Florida,  with  less  than 
five  times  the  enrollment  of  Florida  A&M,  received  24 
times  as  much  in  Federal  aid.  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  with  only  1^2  times  the  enrollment  of  Vir- 
ginia State,  received  five  times  as  much  Federal  aid. 
North  Carolina  State,  with  less  than  3%  times  the 
enrollment  of  North  Carolina  A&T,  received  nearly 
nine  times  as  much  Federal  aid. 

Federal  funds  are  derived  from  two  sources:  so- 
called  "formula"  funds  and  specific  grants  or  aid  from 
individual  Federal  agencies.  The  formula  funds  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 


and  Welfare  (for  resident  teaching  assistance )  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  (for  research  and  exten- 
sion). One  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Federal  aid 
imbalance  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  Fiscal 
Year  1968,  it  gave  nearly  $60  million  to  the  predomi- 
nantly white  land-grant  colleges — 150  times  the  figure 
of  less  than  $400,000  it  gave  to  the  predominantly 
Negro  land-grant  colleges  in  the  same  States.  The  com- 
plaints of  the  Negro  land-grant  colleges  against  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  not  new.  Historically 
the  most  neglected  functions  of  the  Negro  land-grant 
colleges  have  been  research  and  extension  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  the  chief  Federal  source  for 
such  funding.  In  1939  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education  commented: 

The  most  liberal  interpretation  that  can  be  made  of  the 
situation  indicates  that  the  Negro  has  been  discrimi- 
nated against  in  the  administration  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  in  the  South  and  that  this  discrimination  has 
occurred  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  sufficient 
basis  in  the  legislation  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  have  prevented  it. 

Not  only  are  the  Negro  land-grant  colleges  discrimi- 
nated against  in  terms  of  Federal  aid,  but  in  terms  of 
State  aid  as  well.  (This  is  especially  a  critical  problem 
because  the  predominantly  Negro  public  colleges  tradi- 
tionally have  received  a  greater  portion  of  their  income 
from  State  aid  than  from  any  other  source — about  50 
percent  as  compared  to  only  40  percent  for  all  other 
public  institutions.)  A  report  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges 
shows  that  16  predominantly  white  land-grant  institu- 
tions receive  $450  million  in  State  appropriations — 
almost  nine  times  the  figure  of  $52.3  million  received 
by  the  Negro  land-grant  colleges  in  the  same  States. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  enrollment  in  the  pre- 
dominantly white  land-grant  institutions  is  only  about 
5!/2  times  that  of  the  predominantly  Negro  land-grant 
institutions. 

Reflecting  the  above,  a  few  examples  include:  The 
Texas  State  Legislature  appropriated  $37.2  million  for 
the  operation  of  Texas  A&M,  the  predominandy  white 
land-grant  institution  in  the  State.  The  appropriation 
for  Prairie  View  A&M  was  only  $4.5  million.  Thus, 
although  Texas  A&M  has  an  enrollment  of  only  slighdy 
more  than  three  times  that  of  Prairie  View  A&M,  it 
received  more  than  eight  times  as  much  in  State  aid. 
And  so,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Federal  aid,  the  list  of 
cases  where  State  aid  favors  the  white  institutions  con- 
tinues. 
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FEDERAL  AND  STATE  AIDS  TO  PREDOMINANTLY  WHITE  AND   NEGRO   LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES 


INSTITUTIONS 

Auburn  U. 
Alabama  A&M 

U.  of  Arkansas 
Arkansas  AM&N 

U.  of  Delaware 
Delaware  State 

U.  of  Florida 
Florida  A&M 

U.  of  Georgia 
Ft.  Valley  State 

U.  of  Kentucky 
Kentucky  State 

Louisiana  State  U. 
Southern  V. 

Maryland 

Mississippi  State 
Alcorn  A&M 

U.  of  Missouri 
Lincoln  U. 

North  Carolina   State 
North  Carolina  A&T 

Oklahoma  State 
Langston  U. 

Qemson  U. 

South  Carolina  State 


U.  of  ' 
Tennessee  A&l 


Texas  A&M 
Prairie  View  A&M 


VPI 

Virginia  State 


TOTALS 


'Separate  figures  not  available. 


1968 

Enrollment 

Ratio  of 

White  to 

Negro 

Fiscal 

Year  1968 

Federal 

Aid 

(thousands) 

Ratio  of 

White  to 

Negro 

1969-70 
State  Aid 
(thousands) 

Ratio  of 
White  to 

Negro 

14,422 
2,076 

6.9:1 

S    8,945 
851 

10.5:1 

$  18,161 
2339 

7.8:1 

11,620 
3,445 

3.4:1 

10,804 
1,454 

7.4:1 

17,850 
2,690 

6.6:1 

12,810 
909 

14.1:1 

4327 
524 

8.6:1 

11,977 
1,998 

6.0:1 

21389 
4,508 

4.7:1 

21,737 
902 

24.1:1 

60,708 
6,693 

9.1:1 

21,182 
2,102 

10.1:1 

19331 
830 

23.9:1 

41,808 
2,079 

20.1:1 

24,331 
1,606 

15.2:1 

17,922 
390 

45.9:1 

47,287 
2,170 

21.8:1 

31,902 
9,978 

3.2:1 

9374 
3,177 

2.9:1 

48352 
9,172 

5.3:1 

9,786 
2,305 

4.4:1 

8341 
651 

13.6:1 

10301 

1,626 

6.5:1 

44,482 
2,094 

21.2:1 

21,933 
266 

82.5:1 

45,611 
2388 

173:1 

12,758 
3,781 

3.4:1 

13,916 
1369 

8:9:1 

32,183 
4,087 

7.9:1 

17381 

1,324 

13.1:1 

9,829 
610 

16.1:1 

19,004 
849 

22.4:1 

6,839 
2,081 

3.3:1 

5,759 
490 

11.8:1 

1U54 
3,944 

2.8:1 

30,771 
4336 

6.8:1 

23,616 
2,082 

11.3:1 

29361 
4,198 

7.0:1 

12,867 
4,028 

3.2:1 

14,711 
2360 

5.1:1 

37,189 
4336 

8^:1 

10,289 
6,894 

1.5:1 

7397 
1308 

5.0:1 

18,693 
3348 

5.6:1 

282,829 
51,667 

5.5:1 

$199342 
$  18,164 

4-rrr 

$449,939 
$  52317 

r*.4!I 

<£,} 


-     , 


(Italics  indicate  predominantly  Negro  land-grant  colleges) 
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North  Carolina  State,  which  has  less  than  3V2  times 
the  enrollment  of  North  Carolina  A&T,  received  almost 
eight  times  as  much  State  aid.  Virginia  Polytechnic, 
with  only  P/2  times  the  enrollment  of  Virginia  State, 
received  more  than  5%  times  State  aid.  The  University 
of  Arkansas,  with  less  than  3V2  times  the  enrollment  of 
Arkansas  AM&N,  received  more  than  6V2  times  as 
much  State  aid.  The  University  of  Georgia,  with  10 
times  the  enrollment  of  Fort  Valley,  received  20  times 
as  much  State  aid.  Louisiana  State  University,  with 
slightly  more  than  three  times  the  enrollment  of  South- 
ern University,  received  more  than  five  times  as  much 
State  aid.  The  University  of  Florida,  with  less  than  five 
times  the  enrollment  of  Florida  A&M,  received  more 
than  nine  times  as  much  State  aid. 

When  totaled,  Federal  and  State  aid  to  the  predomi- 
nantly white  land-grant  institutions  runs  approximately 
$650  million  a  year.  Aid  to  the  predominantly  Negro 
land-grant  colleges  in  the  same  States  is  only  slightly 
more  than  $70  million.  Thus,  although  the  predomi- 
nantly white  land-grant  colleges  enroll  only  about  5% 
times  as  many  students,  combined  Federal-State  aid 
equals  more  than  nine  times  as  much.  Federal  aid  is  11 
times  as  much  and  State  aid  is  more  than  8V2  times  as 
much. 

Total  Federal  aid  would  be  considerably  more  dis- 
proportionate if  it  were  not  for  the  grants  and  con- 
tracts of  agencies  other  than  those  who  administer  so- 
called  "formula"  funds  (Morrill-Nelson,  Hatch,  Smith- 
Lever,  Bankhead- Jones,  etc.).  Formula  funds  to  white 
land-grant  institutions  in  Fiscal  Year  1967  amounted 
to  $59.3  million  as  compared  to  only  $1.4  million  to 
the  Negro  land-grant  colleges — a  ratio  of  43  to  1. 

Looked  at  another  way,  total  Federal-State  aid 
equals  almost  $2,300  per  student  in  the  predominantly 
white  land-grant  institutions  but  less  than  $1,365  in  the 
predominantly  Negro  ones — less  than  60  percent  the 
per  capita  aid  to  students  in  the  white  institutions. 
While  shocking  enough  in  these  terms,  the  total  dollar 
gap  is  one  of  almost  $580  million.  By  source,  the  per 
capita  Federal  and  State  aids  are  $705  and  $1,591 
respectively  for  the  student  in  the  predominantly  white 
land-grant  college  but  only  $352  and  $1,013  for  the 
student  in  the  predominantly  Negro  land-grant  college 
— only  50  and  64  percent,  Federal  and  State  respec- 
tively, of  the  per  capita  in  the  white  schools. 

Discriminated  against  by  both  Federal  and  State 
governments,  the  Negro  land-grant  colleges  are  in  deep 
financial  trouble.  Their  most  pressing  needs,  by  the  es- 
timation of  their  presidents,  are  for  student  aid  ($3.6 


million)  ;  fellowships  for  faculty  members  ($1.3  mil- 
lion) ;  research  funds  ($1.8  million);  new  facilities 
($84.8  million) ;  renovation  of  existing  buildings 
($30.6  million) ;  and  increased  operating  funds  ($13 
million),  primarily  for  upgrading  of  staff.  Especially  is 
the  need  critical  for  student  aid,  faculty,  and  facilities. 
The  majority  of  students  come  from  families  where  the 
average  income  is  less  than  $4,000  a  year.  The  average 
salary  for  faculty  at  Negro  land-grant  colleges  is  less 
than  95  percent  of  that  of  faculty  at  white  land-grant 
colleges.  Moreover,  the  lack  of  sufficient  faculty  mem- 
bers and  adequate  facilities  accounts  for  having  to 
deny  admittance  to  many  otherwise  qualified  students. 
Last  year,  of  nearly  14,800  students  who  applied,  only 
6,800  were  admitted. 

By  conservative  estimate,  it  would  take  approxi- 
mately $125  million  just  to  "catch  up"  in  the  above 
areas.  Even  at  that,  the  needs  may  be  understated.  Earl 
J.  McGrath,  in  his  book,  The  Predominantly  Negro 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  Transition  (New  York: 
Columbia  University,  1965),  states: 

.  .  .  anyone  who  thinks  that  a  significant  percentage  of 
[Negro  colleges]  can  be  substantially  helped  by  an 
expenditure  of  a  few  million  dollars  sadly  deludes  him- 
self. The  presently  predominantly  Negro  colleges  will 
need  several  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  next  five  or 
ten  years  merely  to  keep  step  with  the  growing  needs  of 
their  potential  student  bodies  and  the  unprecedented 
advancements  in  higher  education.  .  .  .  Anything  less 
than  such  efforts  will  result  in  continuing  restrictions 
nearly  as  demeaning  and  privational  as  segregation 
itself. 

In  today's  world,  in  which  the  role  of  quality  educa- 
tion for  all  men  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the 
foundation  on  which  our  national  future  lies,  the  time 
is  at  hand  for  a  first  hard  look  at  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  neglected  resources — its  Negro  land-grant  col- 
leges. In  whatever  form  and  on  whatever  ethnic  basis 
they  function  in  the  future,  their  immense  potential  for 
enrichment  of  the  country  must  be  brought  to  fru- 
ition. Understaffed,  underfinanced,  overlooked  for  far 
too  long,  Negro  land-grant  colleges  must  become  a  na- 
tional priority  among  educational  and  social  goals. 
Their  renaissance  is  a  necessity  to  the  country;  it  must 
be  expedited  with  every  ability  at  our  command. 

William  Payne 

Mr.  Payne  is  a  Program  Analyst  for  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  Program  and  Policy  of  the  US.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights. 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES 

Any  type  of  survey  in  depth  of  the 
agricultural  situation  demands  focusing  on  our 
agriculture  colleges,  as  they  are  and  have  been 
the  seedbed  that  nourishes  our  agricultural 
talent.   Close  inspection  of  these  institutions 
does  not  put  much  joy  in  the  heart  of  the 
investigator. 


Behind  these  hallowed  walls  lies  an  almost 
unbelievable  chaos.   You  learn  that  the  term 
colleague  means  the  SOB  down  the  hall,  that  the 
caste  system  is  the  accepted  way  of  life,  that 
tenure,  paycheck,  and  career  are  the  most 
important  things  in  their  life,  that  they  are 
the  most  rested  group  you  will  ever  meet,  that 
they  are  without  responsibility  as  they  are 
"experimental,"  which  in  turn  excuses  them 
from  being  objective.   Yet  they  treat 
subjectivity  as  if  it  were  subversiveness. 

And  when  a  farmer  finally  screws  up  enough 
courage  to  personally  call  on  one  of  these 
public  servants,  he  invariably  leaves  more 
confused  and  disillusioned  than  when  he 
arrived,  feeling  in  his  heart  that,  perhaps, 
he  should  have  spent  this  day  sweeping  down 
cobwebs  in  the  hoghouse.   At  least  he  would 
have  rid  himself  of  cobwebs  rather  than  have 
acquired  them. 


Ira  Dietrich 
POOR  DAMN  JANETH 


- 
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-PREFACE- 

This  preliminary  report  is  an  independent 
examination  of  America's  land  grant  college-agricultural 
complex,  focused  on  the  work  of  colleges  of  agriculture, 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  state  extension 
services.   The  message  of  the  report  is  that  the  tax-paid, 
land  grant  complex  has  come  to  serve  an  elite  of  private, 
corporate  interests  in  rural  America,  while  ignoring  those 
who  have  the  most  urgent  needs  and  the  most  legitimate 
claims  for  assistance. 

The  report  has  no  destructive  aims.   It  is  the 
objective  of  the  Task  Force  to  provoke  a  public  response 
that  will  help  realign  the  land  grant  complex  with  the 
public  interest.   In  a  recent  speech  on  re-ordering 
agricultural  research  priorities,  the  Director  of  Science 
and  Education  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 
said  that,  "the  first  giant  steps  are  open  discussion  and 
full  recognition  of  the  need."1   This  report  is  dedicated 
to  that  spirit. 

The  Task  Force  recognizes  that  "public  interest"  is 
not  something  that  is  carved  on  stone  tablets.   Rather 


Dr.  Ned  Bayley.   "Agricultural  Research:   Arrows  in 
the  Air."   Speech  before  Division  of  Agricultural  Chemistr 
American  Chemical  Society.   New  York,  N.Y.   September  10, 
1969,  p.  15.   Available  from  USDA  Office  of  Information. 
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it  is  the  variable  result  of  a  process,  not  a  particular 

set  of  goals  and  values.   Public  interest  is  only  served 

when  all  legitimate  interests  are  assured  a  reasonable 

chance  to  be  heard  on  a  particular  issue  and  to  compete 

for  scarce  resources.   The  President  of  the  National 

Farmers  Union  expressed  this  well  in  an  address  on  the 

subject  of  land  grant  research: 

If  we  have  learned  one  thing  in  America  it  is 
that  implementation  of  the  democratic  ideal 
requires  democratic  participation.   Our  young 
people  talk  much  of  participatory  democracy. 
Minorities  demand  the  right  to  take  part  in 
decisions  that  affect  their  lives.   When 
planners  do  not  represent  the  public,  the 
program  is  not  likely  to  represent  the  public 
interest. 2 

This  examination  of  America's  land  grant  college 
complex  is  not  intended  to  be  a  total  rejection  of  that 
agricultural  system.   In  fact,  there  is  much  to  commend 
its  efforts.   Conceptually,  and  even  to  some  extent 
structurally,  it  is  designed  to  reach  people,  particularly 
to  assist  rural  Americans  in  their  work  and  in  their  lives. 
There  are  many  individuals  within  this  agricultural  complex 
who  are  at  work  every  day  in  an  earnest  application  of 
the  historical  concepts  of  the  land  grant  colleges. 

For  the  most  part,  information  contained  in  the  report 
is  taken  from  public  information  produced  by  the  system 


2Tony  T.  Dechant.   Address  before  NASULGC.   Chicago, 
Illinois.   November  11,  1969,  p.  9.   Available  from  National 
Farmers  Union,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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itself,  from  reports  in  the  agricultural  press  and  from 
interviews  with  people  involved  in  the  land  grant  complex. 

This  preliminary  report  is  the  product  of  research 
that  has  been  underway  for  about  six  months  through  the 
Agribusiness  Accountability  Project's  "Task  Force  on  the 
Land  Grant  College  Complex."   In  addition  to  research 
conducted  in  Washington  and  by  correspondence,  the  Task 
Force  effort  included  research  on  the  campuses  of  the 
University  of  California,  Cornell  University,  University 
of  Florida,  Iowa  State  University,  University  of  Maryland, 
Michigan  State  University,  North  Carolina  State  University, 
Purdue  University,  and  Texas  A  &  M  University. 

The  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  particularly 
appreciates  the  cooperation  given  this  research  effort  by 
officials  in  USDA  and  by  officials  and  staff  at  the  campus 
level  of  the  land  grant  complex. 


in 
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-GLOSSARY- 
TERMS,  CONCEPTS  AND  ACRONYMS 


AGRIBUSINESS.   A  corporate  aggregation  that  includes: 
(1)  agricultural  in-put  firms,  (2)  agricultural 
out-put  firms,  (3)  corporations  directly  involved 
in  farming  and  (4)  corporations  indirectly 
involved  in  farming. 

AGRICULTURAL  EFFICIENCY.   The  concept  of  minimizing 
agricultural  production  costs  by  substituting 
capital,  machinery,  chemicals  and  other  technological 
and  financial  in-puts  for  the  more  traditional 
farming  in-puts. 

AGRICULTURAL  IN-PUT  INDUSTRY.   An  aggregation  of  firms 

that  supply  seed,  feed,  farm  machinery,  fertilizer, 
chemicals,  credit,  insurance  and  other  factors  of 
agricultural  production. 

AGRICULTURAL  OUT- PUT  INDUSTRY.   An  aggregation  of  corporate 
middlemen  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer, 
including  those  firms  that  pack,  process,  can, 
package,  distribute,  market,  advertise,  retail  and 
otherwise  handle  food  and  fiber  after  it  leaves  the 
farm. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE  (ARS).   USDA's  in-house 

research  agency,  conducting  agricultural  research 
at  the  federal  level,  based  on  USDA's  perception  of 
national  and  regional  research  needs. 

COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE  (CSRS).   The  USDA 
agency  that  administers  federal  research  money 
allocated  to  state  agricultural  experiment  stations 
by  statutory  formula.   In  addition,  CSRS  administers 
a  relatively  small  amount  of  non-formula  funds, 
expending  them  through  research  contracts  made  with 
the  stations. 

CURRENT  RESEARCH  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CRIS) .   A  USDA  data 

bank  containing  computerized  information  on  research 
projects  conducted  at  state  agricultural  experiment 
stations. 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE  (ES) .   The  national  network  of  extension 
agents  and  administrators.   The  FEDERAL  EXTENSION 
SERVICE  (FES)  is  the  USDA  agency  that  administers 
national  funds  for  extension  work.   The 
COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE  (CES)  is  the  usual 
designation  of  any  state  extension  service. 

FAMILY  FARM.   A  farm  that  is  controlled  and  worked  by  the 
family  that  lives  on  the  farm.   Financial  risk, 
managerial  decisions  and  work  on  the  farm  are  direct 
responsibilities  of  the  family,  which  exercises  full 
entrepreneural  authority. 

LAND  GRANT  COLLEGE  COMMUNITY.   Includes  people  directly 
involved  in  the  land  grant  college  complex  at  the 
campus  level,  in  government  and  in  agribusiness. 
This  is  a  community  of  shared  interests,  involving 
teachers,  researchers,  administrators,  students, 
governmental  officials  relating  to  the  complex  and 
agribusiness  organizations  with  a  proprietary 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  complex. 

LAND  GRANT  COLLEGE  COMPLEX.   The  agricultural  component 
of  the  land  grant  university  system.   The  complex 
includes  colleges  of  agriculture,  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  extension  services. 
Engaged  in  teaching,  research  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  in  all  50  states,  the  complex  accounts 
for  an  annual,  public  expenditure  approaching  $7  50 
million. 


LAND  GRANT  COLLEGE  SYSTEM.   The  higher  educational  system 
created  under  the  Morrill  land  grant  act.   It 
includes  69  land  grant  universities,  ranging  from 
M.I.T.  to  the  University  of  California  and  teaching 
everything  from  nuclear  physics  to  Chaucer. 
Included  in  this  extensive,  educational  system  is 
the  land  grant  college  complex,  which  is  focused 
on  agriculture. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  LAND  GRANT 
COLLEGES  (NASULGC) .   A  Washington-based  organization 
representing  118  public  institutions  of  higher 
education,  including  all  69  land  grant  colleges. 
NASULGC 's  Division  of  Agriculture  represents  agri- 
cultural college  deans,  heads  of  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  deans  of  extension.   The 
division  is  operated  by  and  for  the  land  grant 
complex.   The  NASULGC  division  is  a  powerful 
spokesman  for  the  complex  and  is  directly  involved 
in  development  of  agricultural  research  priorities 
for  the  country. 
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PEOPLE-ORIENTED  RESEARCH.   A  USDA  term  referring  to 

research  focused  directly  on  people,  rather  than  on 
production,  marketing,  efficiency  or  some  other 
aspect  of  agriculture.   The  term  includes  12 
research  problem  areas:   food  consumption  habits, 
food  preparation,  human  nutrition,  clothing  and 
textile  care,  family  financial  management,  rural 
poverty,  economic  potential  of  rural  people, 
communications  among  rural  people,  adjustment  to 
change,  rural  income  improvement,  rural  institutional 
improvement  and  rural  housing. 

RESEARCH  PROBLEM  AREAS  (RPA) .   A  series  of  USDA  classifi- 
cations for  agricultural  research  projects. 
Allocations  of  money  and  scientific  man  years  are 
categorized  under  these  RPAs. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  (SAES).   The 

agricultural  research  component  of  each  land  grant 
college. 

SCIENTIFIC  MAN  YEARS  (SMY) .   A  measurement  of  scientific  , 
technical  and  other  time  expended  on  research 
projects.   The  measurement  is  based  on  a  standardized 
formula,  and  allocations  of  SMY  are  reported  through 
CRIS. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  (USDA) .   The 

department  with  primary  federal  responsibility  for 
oversight  of  the  land  grant  college  complex. 


VERTICAL  INTEGRATION.   The  movement  of  agricultural 

in-put  and  out-put  firms  into  the  production  stage 
of  food  and  fiber.   The  movement  can  be  direct,  as 
when  a  processing  plant  buys  or  leases  land  to 
produce  commodities  for  its  processing  operation. 
It  can  be  indirect,  as  when  an  agribusiness  firm 
contracts  with  a  farmer  to  produce  a  certain 
quantity  and  quality  of  a  certain  commodity  at  a 
certain  time  and  for  a  certain  price.   In  both 
cases,  a  degree  of  control  over  food  and  fiber 
production  passes  from  farmers  to  agribusiness 
corporations. 
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-INTRODUCTION- 


THE  OBVIOUS  FAILURE 


Although  agriculture  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  economic  and  social  base  of  rural 
America,  our  rural  population  is  becoming 
largely  a  nonfarm  one.   By  1980,  only  one  rural 
resident  in  seven  or  eight  may  live  on  a  farm. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  neither 
socially  desirable  nor  economically  feasible 
to  try  to  arrest  or  even  slow  down  this  trend. 
(emphasis  supplied) 

USDA-NASULGC,  19663 


Although  the  land  grant  college  complex4  was  created 
to  be  the  people's  university,  to  reach  out  to  serve  the 
various  needs  of  a  broad  rural  constituency,  the  system 


USDA  and  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC) .   "A  National  Program  of 
Research  for  Agriculture."   Report  of  a  study  sponsored 
jointly  by  USDA  and  NASULGC  for  submission  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations.   October,  1966,  p.  158. 

4 
As  used  throughout  this  report,  "land  grant  college 

complex"  denotes  three  interrelated  units,  all  attached  to 
the  land  grant  college  campus: 

A.  Colleges  of  Agriculture — created  in  1862  and  1890 
by  two  separate  Morrill  Acts. 

B.  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations — created 
in  1887  by  the  Hatch  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  agricultural  and  rural  research  in 
cooperation  with  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture. 

C.  Extension  Service — created  in  1914  by  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the 
fruits  of  teaching  and  research  to  the  people  in 
the  countryside. 


fc3 


-  , 
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has,  in  fact,  become  the  sidekick  and  frequent  servant  of 
agriculture's  industrialized  elite. 

Agriculture's  preoccupation  with  scientific  and 
business  efficiency  has  produced  a  radical  restructuring 
of  rural  America,  and  consequently  of  urban  America.   There 
has  been  more  than  a  "green  revolution"5  out  there — in  the 
last  thirty  years  there  literally  has  been  a  social  and 
economic  upheaval  in  the  American  countryside.   It  is  a 
protracted,  violent  revolution,  and  it  continues  today. 
The  land  grant  college  complex  has  been  the  scientific 
and  intellectual  progenitor  of  that  revolution. 

At  least  since  World  War  II,  the  land  grant  colleges 
of  this  country  have  put  their  tax-supported  resources 
almost  solely  into  efforts  that  primarily  have  worked  to 
the  advantage  and  profit  of  large  corporate  enterprises, 
particularly  the  huge  corporate  farms  and  ranches,  the 
vertically-integrated  and  conglomerate  corporations  in 
agricultural  production,  the  seed,  feed,  chemical,  credit, 
machinery  and  other  "in-put"  industries,  and  the  processin 
packaging,  marketing,  distributing,  retailing,  exporting 
and  other  "out-put"  industries. 

The  basis  of  land  grant  teaching,  research,  and 
extension  work  has  been  that  "efficiency"  is  the  greatest 


5The  "green  revolution"  is  the  popular  label  for  the 
increased  productivity  that  has  come  from  hybrid  crops, 
agricultural  chemicals,  and  farm  mechanization. 
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need  in  agriculture.   Consequently,  this  agricultural 
complex  has  devoted  the  overwhelming  share  of  its  resources 
to  mechanize  all  aspects  of  agricultural  production  and 
make  it  a  capital-intensive  industry;  to  increase  crop 
yield  per  acre  through  genetic  manipulation  and  chemical 
application;  and  to  encourage  "economies  of  scale"  and 
vertical  integration  of  the  food  process.   It  generally 
has  aimed  at  transforming  agriculture  from  a  way  of  life 
to  a  business  and  a  science,  transferring  effective  control 
from  the  farmer  to  the  business  executive  and  the  systems 
analyst. 

On  the  one  hand,  this  focus  on  scientific  and  business 
efficiency  has  led  to  production  (and  over-production)  of 
a  bounty  of  food  and  fiber  products,  and,  not  incidentally, 
it  certainly  has  contributed  to  the  enrichment  of  an 
agribusiness  few. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  far-reaching  side 
effects  of  the  land  grant  college's  preoccupation  with  the 
"green  revolution."   As  statistics  indicate,  and  as  visits 
to  the  countryside  make  clear,  rural  America  is  crumbling. 
Not  just  the  family  farm,  but  every  aspect  of  rural  America 
is  crumbling — schools,  communities,  churches,  businesses 
and  way  of  life. 
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Rural  America  in  Crisis:   Off  the  Land  and  Into  the  Cities 

—  47.1  percent  of  the  farm  families  in  this  country 
have  annual  incomes  below  $3000 
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■more  than  half  of  the  farms  in  the  country  have 
sales  of  less  than  $5,000  a  year;  together,  this 
majority  of  farmers  accounted  for  only  7.8  percent 

of  farm  sales 

•since  1940,  more  than  3  million  farms  have  folc- 
and  farms  continue  to  fold  at  a  rate  of  2,000  a 
week 

-the  number  of  black  farm  operators  fell  from  272,541 
in  1959  to  98,000  in  1970 

-for  the  first  time  since  the  nation  was  settled 
coast  to  coast,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  farm 
population  has  fallen  below  10  million 

-during  the  1960's,  the  proportion  of  farm  people 
over  55  years  of  age  rose  by  a  third,  while  the 
proportion  of  those  under  14  years  of  age  declined 

by  half 

-hired  farm  workers  in  1970  averaged  an  income  of 
$1,083  if  they  did  farm  work  only,  while  those  who 
also  did  some  nonfarm  work  averaged  an  income  of 

$2,461 

-14  million  rural  Americans  exist  below  a  poverty 
income,  with  millions  more  clinging  just  on  the 
edge  of  poverty 

-independent,  small-town  businesses  are  closing  at 
a  rate  of  more  than  16,000  a  year 


--132  rural  counties  have  no  doctor 

--30,000  rural  communities  are  without  central  water 
systems;  30,000  are  without  sewer  systems 

--2.5  million  substandard  houses  are  occupied  by  rural 
families;  that  is  60  percent  of  the  bad  housing  in 
America 

— 64  percent  of  all  rural  counties  lost  population 
during  the  sixties 

--entire  rural  communities  are  being  abandoned 

--since  1940,  30  million  people  have  left  their  rural 
homes  for  urban  areas,  and  this  migration  continues 
at  a  rate  of  800,000  a  year 

--more  than  73  percent  of  the  American  people  live  now 
on  less  than  two  percent  of  the  land 
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Response  of  the  Land  Grant  College  Complex 

Despite  the  obvious  need,  the  land  grant  college 

complex,  which  is  the  public's  primary  investment  of 

intellectual  and  scientific  resources  in  rural  America, 

has  failed  to  respond.   Lauren  Soth,  a  close  ally  of 

land  grant  colleges  and  an  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 

Register  and  Tribune,  bemoaned  this  fact  in  a  recent 

article: 

The  land-grant  universities  continue  to 
devote  the  overwhelming  portion  of  their 
research  and  educational  funds  to  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  technology  and  the 
service  of  the  highest  income  farmers.   They 
have  not  yet  given  anywhere  near  the  attention 
in  either  research  or  education  to  the 
problems  of  the  bypassed  poor  farmers  and 
bypassed  rural  communities  that  their  numbers 
justify — to  say  nothing  of  help  on  the  basis 
of  need. 6 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  a  total  of  nearly  6,000 

scientific  man-years  were  spent  doing  research  on  all 

projects  at  all  state  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Based  on  USDA's  research  classifications,  only  289  of 

those  scientific  man-years  were  expended  specifically  on 

"people-oriented"  research.   That  is  an  allocation  to 


C-3 


^Lauren  Soth.   "The  End  of  Agrarianism:   Fission  of 
the  Political  Economy  of  Agriculture."   American  Journal 
of  Agricultural  Economics.   Vol.  52,  No.  5.   December, 
1970,  p.  665. 

USDA  Science  and  Education  Staff.   "Inventory  of 
Agricultural  Research,  fy  1969  and  1970."   Vol.  II. 
Table  IV-D-O.   October,  1970,  p.  250. 
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rural  people  of  less  than  five  percent  of  the  total  resean 
effort  at  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

The  other  95  percent  has  been  concentrated  on  project 
that  steadily  are  creating  an  automated,  integrated  and 
corporatized  agriculture.   The  primary  beneficiaries  are 
agribusiness  corporations.   These  interests  envision  rural 
America  solely  as  a  factory  that  will  produce  food,  fiber 
and  profits  on  a  corporate  assembly-line  extending  from 
the  fields  through  the  supermarket  checkout  counters. 

There  is  great  wealth  to  be  made  from  rural  America. 
Consumers  spent  $114  billion  for  food  in  1970.   In  fact, 
agriculture  is  the  biggest  industry  in  the  country — bigger 
than  the  automobile  industry,  the  defense  industry,  or  the 
electronics  industry.   With  4.5  million  workers  in  1969, 
agriculture  employs  more  people  than  the  combined  total  of 
the  transportation,  steel  and  automobile  industries.   One 
out  of  every  nine  dollars  in  the  Gross  National  Product 
is  accounted  for  by  the  food  industry. 

But  that  money  is  not  staying  in  rural  America.   Onli 
a  third  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar  is  pocketed  by 
farmers,  and  the  independent  family  farmers  are  getting  a 
small  portion  of  that.   The  rest  of • it  flows  to  the  cities 
with  a  major  chunk  going  to  corporate  headquarters  in 
New  York,  in  Atlanta,  in  Nashville,  in  Kansas  City,  in 
Chicago,  in  Houston,  in  Denver,  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
other  urban  centers  of  agricultural  power. 
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Increasingly,  agricultural  production  is  vertically- 
integrated,  markets  are  concentrated  and  dinner  is 
prepackaged  by  corporate  America.   IT&T  serves  up  Gwaltney 
ham  and  Wonder  Bread.   The  turkey  comes  from  Greyhound 
Corporation's  Armour  division.   Dow  Chemical  brings  the 
lettuce,  while  Tenneco  provides  fresh  fruits.   Count  on 
Boeing  for  the  potatoes  and  American  Brands  for  Motts 
apple  sauce.   Coca  Cola  serves  orange  juice  and  coffee 
and,  for  dessert,  there  are  strawberries  from  Purex. 

Agribusiness  corporations  such  as  Ralston  Purina, 
Del  Monte,  Tropicana  and  Safeway  are  taking  control  of 
agricultural  production,  reducing  farmers  to  contract 
laborers.   Commodity  after  commodity  is  being  grown  under 
vertically  integrated  contract,  including  95  percent  of 
the  broilers,  75  percent  of  processed  vegetables,  70 
percent  of  citrus,  55  percent  of  turkeys,  40  percent  of 

o 

potatoes  and  33  percent  of  fresh  vegetables.    Those 
percentages  are  increasing  every  day  as  corporate  power 
takes  hold  of  rural  America,  expropriating  power  and 
profits. 

Profits  and  power  are  not  all  that  go  to  the  cities. 
People  go,  too.   They  go  unwillingly  and  they  go  unprepared 
Ironically,  they  are  the  waste  products  of  an  agricultural 
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8Dr.  Don  Paarlberg.   "Future  of  the  Family  Farm." 
Address  before  Milk  Producer's  Federation.   November  30, 
1971.   USDA,  p.  10. 
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revolution  largely  designed  within  a  land  grant  college 
complex  originally  created  to  serve  them.   Today's  urban 
crisis  is  a  consequence  of  failure  in  rural  America.   The 
land  grant  college  complex  cannot  shoulder  all  the  blame 
for  that  failure,  but  no  single  institution — private  or 
public — has  played  a  more  crucial  role. 

The  land  grant  complex  has  been  eager  to  work  with 
farm  machinery  manufacturers  and  with  well-capitalized 
farming  operations  to  mechanize  all  agricultural  labor, 
but  it  has  accepted  no  responsibility  for  the  farm  laborer 
who  is  put  out  of  work  by  the  machine.   The  complex  has 
worked  hand  in  hand  with  seed  companies  to  develop  high- 
yield  seed  strains,  but  it  has  not  noticed  that  rural 
America  is  yielding  up  practically  all  of  its  young  people 
The  complex  has  been  available  day  and  night  to  help 
nonfarming  corporations  develop  schemes  of  vertical 
integration,  while  offering  independent,  family  farmers 
little  more  comfort  than  "adapt  or  die."9   The  complex 
has  devoted  hours  to  create  adequate  water  systems  for 
fruit  and  vegetable  processors  and  canners,  but  30,000 
rural  communities  still  have  no  central  water  system  for 
their  people.   The  complex  has  tampered  with  the  gene 


Statement  by  Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz,  former  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Purdue  University,  currently 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture.   Quoted  in  The  Record 
Stockman,  March  10,  1955. 
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structure  of  tomatoes,  strawberries,  asparagus  and  other 
foods  to  prepare  them  for  the  steel  grasp  of  the 
mechanical  harvestors,  but  it  has  sat  still  while  the 
American  food  supply  has  been  liberally  laced  with 
carcinogenic  substances. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  imbalance  continues  year 
after  year,  while  rural  America  crumbles  and  urban  America 
seethes,  without  any  public  figure  taking  a  hard  look  at 
the  investment.   It  is  indicative  of  national  leadership's 
general  failure  in  rural  America  that  this  society 
continues  to  pour  billions  of  dollars  into  the  land  grant 
complex  without  questioning  the  total  impact  of  the 
expenditure. 

In  1966,  USDA  and  land  grant  spokesmen  said:   "It 
is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  neither  socially  desirable 
nor  economically  feasible  to  try  to  arrest  or  even  slow 
down  this  trend  [of  a  steadily  declining  farm 


population] . 


10 


Who  "generally  agreed"  on  this?   Did 


they  check  with  the  one  million  more  farmers  expected  by 
USDA  to  fold  between  now  and  19  80?    What  about  tens 
of  thousands  of  small-town  businessmen  who  will  have  to 


G  . 


10USDA-NASULGC.   0£.  cit. ,  p.  158 


11The  Washington  Post.   "Study  Sees  Huge  Drop  in 
Number  of  Farms . "   July  12,  1971. 
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12 
board  up  their  stores  as  those  farmers  pull  out?    There 

would  not  likely  be  general  agreement  among  the  residents 
of  the  rural  towns  that  will  wither  and  die,  nor  by  the 
millions  of  people  who  will  be  rural  refugees  in  alien 
cities. 

Yet,  no  one  in  a  position  of  leadership  questioned 
this  basic  assumption  of  land  grant  college  policy.  In 
the  five  years  since  that  statement,  half  a  million  farms 

have  gone  out  of  business13  and  some  three  to  four  million 

14 
people  have  migrated  from  their  rural  homes.    But  the 

land  grant  college  complex  apparently  does  not  perceive 

this  as  a  crisis.   If  those  four  million  people  leaving 

rural  America  had  been  four  million  corn-borers  entering 

rural  America,  the  land  grant  community  would  have  rung 

all  alarms,  scurried  into  the  labs  and  rushed  out  with  an 

emergency  action  program  to  meet  the  "crisis." 


12This  figure  is  an  estimate  based  on  a  National 
Farmers  Union  study  that  showed  one  small  town  businessmar 
closing  for  every  six  farmers  that  folded.   Thus,  if  a 
million  farms  fold  by  1980,  some  166,000  small  businesses 
could  be  estimated  to  close  in  the  same  period. 

13USDA  Statistical  Reporting  Service.  "Trend  to  Few* 
and  Larger  Farms  Continues."  Press  release  from  Washingtc 
D.C.  office,  January  12,  1972.  Number  of  farms  in  1966  we 
3,239,000;  number  of  farms  in  1972  estimated  to  be  2,831,( 
a  decline  of  508,000  farms  in  five  years. 

14Based  on  a  non-metropolitan  to  metropolitan  area 
migration  rate  that  has  fluctuated  roughly  between  600- 
800  thousand  people  a  year  during  the  1960's. 
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The  American  public  has  a  right  to  expect  better 
from  the  land  grant  college  complex.   The  total  complex — 
the  colleges  of  agriculture,  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  the  state  extension  services—receive 
annually  an  appropriation  that  is  approaching  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  tax  dollars,  including  Federal, 
state  and  county  appropriations.   The  public  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  those  intellectual  and  scientific  resources 
be  more  than  a  subsidy  for  corporate  agribusinesses. 

The  land  grant  colleges  must  get  out  of  the  corporate 
board  rooms,  they  must  get  the  corporate  interests  out  of 
their  labs,  and  they  must  draw  back  and  reassess  their 
preoccupation  with  mechnical,  genetical  and  chemical 
gadgetry.   The  complex  must,  again,  become  the  people's 
university--it  must  be  redirected  to  focus  the 
preponderance  of  its  resources  on  the  full  development  of 
the  rural  potential,  helping  to  make  the  American 
countryside  a  place  where  millions  of  people  can  live  and 
work  in  dignity. 


C,0 
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-CHAPTER  I- 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  LAND  GRANT  COLLEGE  COMPLEX 


An  institution  is  to  be  opened  for  the 
good  it  can  do;  for  the  people  it  can 
serve;  for  the  science  it  can  promote; 
and  for  the  civilization  it  can  advance. 

William  Oxley  Thompson,  1912 


15 


To  understand  the  land  grant  complex  today  requires  a 
look  at  what  it  promised  to  be  when  it  was  created.   The 
complex  that  has  become  a  handmaiden  of  corporate 
agribusiness  began  as  an  institution  of  the  people. 

Historical  Perspective 

1862  was  a  landmark  year  for  agriculture.   In  that 
one  year,  Congress  enacted  (1)  the  Homestead  Act,  which 
opened  up  the  "trans-Mississippi"  West  to  settlement  by 
providing  160  acres  of  public  land  free  to  anyone  who 
would  settle  his  section  and  cultivate  it  for  at  least 
five  years;  (2)  legislation  creating  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  although  it  would  not  be  elevated  to  cabinet 
status  until  1889;  and  (3)  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act, 
providing  an  endowment  of  public  land  (or  its  monetary 


15Edward  Danforth  Eddy.   Colleges  for  Our  Land  and 
Time.   Harper  Brothers.   New  York,  1956,  p.  269. 
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equivalent)  to  each  state  that  would  earmark  the  income 
from  this  endowment  for  the  establishment  and  support  of 
agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. 

Each  of  these  acts  partially  was  the  product  of  the 
"Westerners,"  who  lived  in  the  section  of  the  country  that 
is  today's  Mid-West  and  still  is  considered  the  farm  belt — 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota.   Farmers  were  the  majority  and  the  dominant 
economic  class  there,  and  they  generally  had  their  way 
politically.   The  West  was  the  most  democratic  section  of 
the  country  at  the  time,  but  as  historian  T.  Harry  Williams 
put  it,  "It  was  a  capitalistic,  property-conscious,  middle- 
class  kind  of  democracy."     This  was  the  democracy  of  the 
small  capitalist  versus  the  Eastern  aristocracy  of 
concentrated  wealth  and  the  plantation  aristocracy  in  the 
South. 

The  Morrill  Acts  of  1862  and  of  1890,  the  Hatch  Act 
of  1887,  and  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  are  the 
legislative  foundations  of  today's  land  grant  college 
complex--teaching,  research  and  extension  (see  Appendix 
A  for  a  more  thorough  presentation  of  these  and  other  land 
grant  laws).   In  the  context  of  the  times,  each  of  these 
land  grant  functions  was  designed  to  serve  a  majority  of 


t  3 
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T.  Harry  Williams,  Richard  N.  Current,  and  Frank 
Freidel.   A  History  of  the  United  States,  to  1876. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.   New  York,  1960,  p.  469. 
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rural  Americans  and  to  meet  a  wide  range  of  rural  needs. 
It  was  not  intended  in  any  of  these  acts  that  the  complex 
would  be  the  servant  primarily  of  the  most  affluent 
agricultural  enterprises  or  that  the  system  would  focus 
narrowly  on  any  one  particular  thrust  in  agriculture. 

MORRILL  ACT  OF  1862 


The  Morrill  Act  recognized  both  that  the  common  man 
could  make  good  use  of  university  education  and  that 
science  was  coming  to  farming.   Like  the  agrarians  who 
pressed  for  their  creation,  these  "people's  universities" 
were  to  be  democratic  and  pragmatic — as  Lauren  Soth  wrote, 
"The  tillers  of  the  soil  were  going  to  have  their  own 
colleges  and  their  own  departments  of  agriculture."7 

At  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  Morrill  Act,  America 
was  a  very  rural  country,  and  farming  was  the  domain  of 
the  little  man.   Rural  territory  accounted  for  80  percent 
of  the  1860  population  of  31,443,321. 18   Out  of  4,009,000 
that  existed  in  the  United  States  about  this  time,  97 

percent  were  under  260  acres,  with  only  29  farms  in  the 

19 

entire  country  as  large  as  1,000  acres.     In  1860, 


17Lauren  Soth.   0£.  Cit. ,  p.  663 


18 


U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.   Historical  Statistics 


of  the  United  States.   Washington,  D.C.,  1960,  p.  14. 
19Ibid. ,  p.  279. 
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59  percent  of  the  total  labor  force  was  engaged  in 

20 
agriculture. 

This  was  the  general  setting  when  U.S.  Representative 
Justin  Smith  Morrill,  a  Whig  from  Vermont,  introduced 
legislation  for  land  grants  in  the  late  1850' s.   In  1859, 
legislation  was  approved  by  Congress  over  some  objections. 
Critics  called  it  a  raid  on  the  Treasury  and  warned  that 
it  would  lead  to  land  speculation  (which  later  proved  a 
justified  concern) .   President  Buchanan  vetoed  the  bill 
for  several  reasons,  ranging  from  cost  to  states'  rights. 
In  1861,  with  the  South  no  longer  in  Congress  and  the 
nation  at  war,  Morrill  again  introduced  his  legislation, 
which  was  passed  in  1862  and  sent  to  President  Lincoln. 
Facing  re-election  and  needing  support  in  his  native  Mid- 
West,  a  hotbed  of  anti-war  sentiment,  Lincoln  signed  the 
Act. 

Writing  a  century  later,  Henry  Brunner  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  noted  that  the  legislation  itself  and 
Representative  Morrill's  statements  made  it  clear  that 
the  purpose  embodied  in  the  Act  included  "a  protest  against 
the  then  characteristic  dominance  of  the  classics  in  higher 

education"  and  "a  desire  to  develop,  at  the  college  level, 

21 
instruction  relating  to  the  practical  activities  of  life." 


I 
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Ibid. ,  p.  74. 


"xHenry  S.  Brunner.   Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 
1862-1962.   U.S.  Office  of  Education.   Washington,  D.C. 
1962,  1966,  p.  3. 
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HATCH  ACT  OF  1887 

In  their  early  years,  the  land  grant  institutions 
primarily  were  trade  schools,  focusing  on  the  rudiments 
of  farming  and  offering  such  courses  as  "How  to  Plow." 
But  the  colleges  clearly  had  a  mandate  to  teach  the 
"science  of  agriculture,"  and  they  took  the  leadership 
in  bringing  new  ideas,  methods  and  techniques  to  the 
people  of  rural  America. 

By  the  mid-1880' s,  some  40  land  grant  institutions 

existed,  and  the  administrative  heads  of  these  colleges 

already  had  come  together  in  a  loose  association.   Their 

first  cooperative  action  was  a  campaign  for  passage  of 

the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  which  authorized  federal  funds 

for  direct  payment  to  each  state  that  would  establish  an 

agricultural  experiment  station  in  connection  with  its 

land  grant  college.   In  this  legislation,  Congress  first 

codified  the  mandate  of  the  land  grant  colleges  to  meet 

the  needs  of  a  broad  constituency.   It  directed  the 

research  stations  to: 

conduct  original  and  other  researches,  investi- 
gations, and  experiments  bearing  directly  on 
and  contributing  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  effective 
agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States, 
including  researches  basic  to  the  problems 
of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects,  and 
such  investigations  as  have  for  their  purpose 
the  development  and  improvement  of  the  rural 
home  and  rural  life  and  the  maximum  contribu- 
tion by  agriculture  to  the  welfare  of  the 
consumer^   (emphasis  supplied)22 


22Hatch  Act  of  1887,  Section  2 

16 
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By  1890,  the  colleges  were  full-fledged  educational 
istitutions  and  had  outgrown  their  ability  to  operate 
rom  endowment  income.   State  support  was  inadequate  to 
ake  up  the  difference.   Justin  Morrill,  now  a  Senator 
rom  Vermont,  was  ready  with  a  second  Morrill  Act,  this 
ne  to  provide  an  annual  appropriation,  apportioned  by 
ormula,  to  support  teaching  at  the  colleges.   This 
econd  Act  made  one  other  addition  to  the  system — it 
rovided  money  for  creation  of  land  grant  colleges  for 
lacks. 

COLLEGES  OF  1890:   THE  DEEP,  DARK  SECRET 

In  1862,  at  the  time  of  the  first  Morrill  Act, 

23 

0  percent  of  America's  black  population  was  in  slavery. 

he  land  grant  colleges  that  developed  were  white  bastions, 
.nd  even  after  the  Civil  War,  blacks  were  barred  from 
idmission  both  by  custom  and  by  law.   When  the  second 
lorrill  Act  was  passed  in  1890,  primarily  to  obtain  more 
>perating  money  for  the  colleges,  Congress  added  a 
separate  but  equal"  provision  authorizing  the  establishment 
>f  colleges  for  blacks.   Seventeen  Southern  and  Border 
states  took  advantage  of  the  Act,  creating  institutions 
:hat  still  are  referred  to  euphemistically  as  "colleges 
5f  1890." 


fc«9 


r  i 


23William  Payne.      "The   Negro   Land-Grant   Colleges." 
"ivil   Rights   Digest.      Vol.    3,    No.    2,    Spring   1970,    p.    12 
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The  black  colleges  have  been  less  than  full  partners 
in  the  land  grant  experience.   It  is  a  form  of 
institutional  racism  that  the  land  grant  community  has  not 
been  anxious  to  discuss.   From  USDA,  resource  allocations 
to  these  colleges  are  absurdly  discriminatory — Peter  Schuc 
of  the  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law,  reports  that 
"Of  the  approximately  $76,800,000  in  USDA  funds  allocated 
to  these  schools,  about  99.5%  went  to  the  sixteen  white 
land  grant  colleges;  the  1890  colleges  received  a  grand 
total  of  $383,000  (or  0.5%)."24   As  shown  in  Figure  1,  lei 
than  one  percent  of  the  research  money  distributed  by 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service  (CSRS)  to  those  sixteei 
states  in  1971  went  to  the  black  colleges. 

This  disparity  is  not  by  accident,  it  is  by  law. 
The  Hatch  Act  of  1887  provides  that  Federal  research  mone; 
"shall  be  divided  between  such  institutions  as  the 
legislature  of  such  State  shall  direct."   The  Mclntyre- 
Stennis  Act,  authorizing  money  for  forestry  research, 
gives  the  power  of  designation  to  the  governor  of  each 
state.   The  Smith-Lever  Act,  authorizing  funds  for 
extension,  also  turns  the  money  over  to  the  college 
selected  by  the  state  legislature.   Senator  Smith  himself 


24Peter  H.  Schuck.   "Black  Land-Grant  Colleges: 
Separate  and  Still  Unequal."   Unpublished  paper. 
February  1972,  p.  8.   Available  from  Center  for  Study 
of  Responsive  Law,  1156  Nineteenth  Street,  N.W. , 
Washington,  D.C.,  20036. 
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FIGURE   1: 


CSRS  Distribution  of  funds  to  Coll 
to  predominantly  white  institutions 

eges  of  1890  and 
in  the  same  states 

ate 

Institution 

FY  1970 

FY  1971 

ibama 

Alabama  A&M* 
Auburn  University 

$    18,396 
1,766,049 

$    18,396 
1,962,179 

cans as 

Arkansas  A&M  &  Normal* 
Univ.  of  Arkansas 

16,980 
1,486,634 

16,980 
1,644,956 

Laware 

Delaware  State* 
Univ.  of  Delaware 

12,413 
547,929 

12,413 
605,855 

Drida 

Florida  A&M* 
Univ.  of  Florida 

14,946 
1,070,418 

14,946 
1,205,759 

Drgia 

Fort  Valley  State* 
Univ.  of  Georgia 

18,836 
1,918,117 

18,836 
2,138,902 

ltucky 

Kentucky  State* 
Univ.  of  Kentucky 

19,080 
1,858,134 

19,080 
2,078,901 

nisiana 

Southern  University* 
Louisiana  State  Univ.  & 
Louisiana  Tech 

16,251 
1,337,213 

16,251 
1,487,282 

ryland 

Univ.  of  Md.,  Eastern  Sh.* 
Univ.  of  Md.,  Coll.  Park 

14,231 
962,558 

14,231 
1,082,689 

ssissippi 

Alcorn  A&M* 
Mississippi  State  Univ. 

18,751 
1,830,043 

18,751 
2,048,632 

ssouri 

Lincoln  Univ.* 
Univ.  of  Missouri 

18,239 
1,718,465 

18,239 
1,950,328 

rth  Carolina 

North  Carolina  A&T* 
North  Carolina  St.  U. 

22,424 
2,564,966 

22,424 
2,882,386 

lahoma 

Langston  Univ.* 
Oklahoma  State  Univ. 

15,956 
1,229,335 

15,956 
1,359,792 

uth  Carolina 

South  Carolina  State* 
Clemson  University 

17,143 
1,501,523 

17,143 
1,677,593 

nnessee 

Tennessee  State  Univ.* 
Univ.  of  Tennessee 

19,256 
1,908,060 

19,256 
2,127,860 

xas 

Prairie  View  A&M* 
Texas  A&M  Univ.  & 
Stephen  F.  Austin  St. 

21,991 
2,445,273 

21,991 
2,728,487 

rginia 

Virginia  St.  College* 
Virginia  Polytech.  Inst. 

18,107 
1,702,819 

18,107 
1rQ01rfi2fl 

tal 

Colleges  of  18901 
Predominantly  white2 
Institutions 

$   283,000 
$25,847,536 

$   283,000 
$28,883,229 

Funds  from  Public  Law  89-106. 
2Hatch  and  Mclntire-Stennis  Act  funds. 
*Denotes  colleges  of  1890. 

URCE:   USDA.   CSRS. 
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left  little  room  for  doubt  concerning  the  interpretation 

of  these  provisions:   "We  do  not. . .want  the  fund  if  it 

goes  to  any  but  the  white  college." 

In  1971,  USDA  suffered  a  belated  twinge  of  conscience 

and  accepted  a  proposal  from  Representative  Frank  Evans 

that  $12.6  million  be  appropriated  directly  to  the  black 

colleges  for  research  and  extension.   Once  the  money  was 

appropriated,  however,  USDA  adopted  a  scheme  of 

"coordination"  whereby  the  white  land  grant  colleges  stil] 

were  in  charge  of  the  resources  of  the  black  colleges. 

As  Peter  Schuck  put  it  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Clifford 

Hardin: 

The  core  of  the  new  procedure  is  a 
"research  coordinating  committee."   Obviously, 
no  responsible  person  can  be  against  the 
coordination  of  research,  and  the  1890  colleges 
are  no  exception.   But  the  RCC,  as  established 
by  the  CSRS  guidelines,  is  less  a  device  for 
coordinating  research  between  autonomous 
institutions  than  an  instrument  for  the 
effective  control  by  the  1862  colleges  of 
the  research  funds  intended  by  Congress  for 
the  1890  colleges.26 

Of  course,  twelve  million  dollars,  even  if  under  the 

full  control  of  the  black  institutions,  does  not  begin  to 

approach  the  enormous  need.   If  whites  in  rural  America 

are  in  trouble,  blacks  are  facing  disaster.   The  median 


25 


Quoted  in:   Schuck.   Ibid. ,  p.  9. 


26Peter  H.  schuck.   Letter  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin.   October  14,  1971 
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icome  for  black  farm  families  was  $3,027  in  1970, 
Dmpared  to  $7,016  for  white  farm  families.   The  number 
E  black-operated  farms  fell  from  559,980  in  1950  to  an 
stimated  98,000  in  1970.   During  the  decade  of  the 
360' s,  black  people  left  the  sixteen  southern  states 
t  an  annual  rate  of  140,000 — 1.4  million  for  the 
2cade.27 

These  people  need  the  attention  of  a  land  grant 
Dmplex  that  is  attuned  to  their  needs.   But  the  system 
oes   not  respond — a  hundred  years  after  the  first  Morrill 
ct,  and  82  years  after  the  second  Morrill  Act,  the 
/stem  will  not  let  go  of  even  a  few  million  dollars  to 
elp  the  black  people  in  rural  America.   It  is  more  than 
heir  secret;  it  is  their  shame. 


£.3 


SMITH- LEVER  ACT  OF  1914 


In  1914,  the  third  major  component  of  the  land  grant 
omplex  was  added — the  extension  service.   The  Smith- 
ever  Act  of  that  year  authorized  Federal  appropriations 
nd  brought  some  national  coordination  to  a  network  of 
tate  extension  staffs  that  had  been  operating  for  several 
ears.   The  extension  movement  was  a  reflection  of  an 


27A11  figures  from:   National  Sharecroppers  Fund. 
Rural  Black  Economic  Development:   A  Position  Paper." 
Jnpublished,  1972,  pp.  4  and  6.   Available  from  NSF, 
■346  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. ,  Washington,  D.C.,  20036. 
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obvious  need  to  take  the  teachings  of  the  college  and  the 
research  of  the  experiment  stations  directly  into  the 
rural  areas  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  there.   The 
colleges  had  been  attempting  some  of  this  work  on  their  own 
almost  from  the  start  of  their  existence.   The  extension 
principal  was  to  go  to  people  where  they  were,  to  help 
them  solve  problems  that  they  were  facing  in  their  work, 
in  their  homes  and  in  their  communities.   As  Representative 
Lever  explained  to  the  House  in  his  report  on  the 
extension  legislation,  the  extension  agent  "must  give 
leadership  and  direction  along  all  lines  of  rural 


activities — social,  economic  and  financial. 


28 


The  People's  Universities 

The  rationale  for  making  a  public  investment  in 
agriculture  was  to  help  the  little  man  in  rural  America; 
the  benefits  of  research  were  to  be  widespread  among  the 
farming  class.   During  public  discourse  leading  toward 
passage  of  the  Hatch  Act,  advocates  for  the  legislation 
were  quite  clear  on  this  point: 


The  farmer's  work  is  not  big  business,  they 
argued,  and  he  needs  the  assistance  of  the 
government  where  business  and  commerce  do  not. 


29 


28A  People  and  a  Spirit.   A  report  of  the  Joint  USDA- 
NASULGC~Study  Committee.   Colorado  State  University. 
Ft.  Collins,  Colorado.   November  1968,  p.  18. 


29 


Eddy.   0£.  cit. ,  p.  96 
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Had  it  been  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  land 
grant  complex  was  going  to  become  a  subsidy  for  corporate 
agribusiness,  and  that  the  complex  would  help  to  eliminate 
farmers  and  leave  a  majority  of  rural  Americans  in  crisis, 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  have  been  created.   The 
land  grant  complex,  as  it  is  known  today,  has  wandered  a  . 
long  way  from  its  origins. 

From  the  start,  the  land  grant  college  complex  was  a 
scientific  undertaking,  and  its  prime  supporters  were 
farm  groups  and  individual  farmers  who  "saw  their  way  to 
prosperity  in  improved  technology."    As  enacted  by 
Congress  and  as  initially  established,  the  complex  was  to 
bring  the  benefits  of  science  to  all  farmers  and  to  all 
rural  Americans. 

In  practice,  the  colleges  quickly  established  close 

working  relationships  with  the  most  productive  and 

wealthiest  class  of  farmers.   Those  who  did  not  actively 

seek  out  the  assistance  of  the  system  did  not  receive  its 

assistance.   In  1911,  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 

Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  wrote: 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  process  of 
the  survival  of  the  fit.   Two  opposite  movements 
are  very  apparent  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
time:   certain  farmers  are  increasing  in 
prosperity,  and  certain  other  farmers  are 
decreasing  in  prosperity.   The  former  class  is 


CJ 


30 


Soth.   0£.  cit. ,  p.  664. 
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gradually  occupying  the  land  and  extending 
its  power  and  influence. . .notwithstanding 
that  this  is  the  very  time  when  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations  and  govern- 
mental departments  have  been  expanding 
knowledge  and  extending  their  influence. 
The  fact  is,  that  all  these  agencies  relieve 
first  the  good  farmers.   They  aid  first 
those  who  reach  out  for  new  knowledge  and 
for  better  things.   The  man  who  is  strongly 
disadvantaged  by  natural  location  or  other 
circumstances,  is  the  last  to  avail  himself 
of  all  these  privileges. . .The  failure  of  a 
great  many  farmers  may  be  less  a  fault  of 
their  own  than  a  disadvantage  of  the  condi- 
tions in  which  they  find  themselves.   It  is 
fairly  incumbent  on  the  state  organization 
to  provide  effective  means  of  increasing 
the  satisfaction  and  profit  of  farming  in 
the  less-fortunate  areas  as  well  as  in  the 
favorable  ones...31 

The  dean  was  right,  but  unheeded.   In  the  same  year, 

the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 

Experiment  Stations  sanctioned  what  already  was  practice 

by  noting  that  "It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  our 

3  2 
institutions  to  render  service  to  industry . MJ*   They  have 

been  faithful  to  that  "duty"  ever  since.   During  the 

Depression  of  the  30' s,  the  complex  accepted  an  invitation 

to  assist  government  in  the  development  of  public  policy 

in  agriculture,  and  that  completed  the  three-way  alliance 

between  agricultural  science,  agribusiness  and  government. 

That  is  the  alliance  that  exists  today. 


31Dean  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey.  Quoted  in:  Gould 
Colman.  A  History  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture.   1962. 


32 


Eddy.   0£.  cit. 


115 
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The  Extent  of  Today ' s  Land  Grant  Complex 

"The  Land-Grant  Colleges,"  wrote  a  historian  of  the 

system,  "have  developed  from  institutions  which  were  little 

more  than  trade  schools. "JJ   Today  it  is  an  extensive 

educational  and  research  system  involving  much  more  than 

agriculture.   There  are  69  land  grant  universities  (see 

Appendix  B) ,  enrolling  1.5  million  students   and  offering 

degrees  in  practically  every  discipline  and  profession. 

These  universities  include  the  minimal-agricultural 

curriculum  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  the 

multiversity  system  of  the  University  of  California  and  the 

» 

urban  focus  of  Federal  City  College. 

Within  that  extensive  university  system  is  the 
agricultural  complex  that  is  the  focus  of  this  report — the 
colleges  of  agriculture,  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  the  state  extension  services. 

This  land  grant  agricultural  complex  is  huge, 
intricate  and  expensive.   Figure  2  offers  one  example 
(Purdue  University)  of  the  extent  of  that  complex  as  it 
exists  on  campuses  today.   Over  the  past  few  years,  the 
land  grant  college  complex  has  tapped  the  public  treasury 


e,9 


33 


Ibid. ,  p.  280 


34Table  supplied  by  NASULGC.   "Number  and  Percent 
of  Enrollment  in  Institutions  of  Higher  Education... 
by  4-year,  4-year  Public,  and  Land  Grant  Colleges: 
Aggregate  United  States,  Fall  1970." 
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FIGURE    2: 

The  Agricultural  Complex 
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ENGINEERING 
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FORESTRY  AND 
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]_/     All   activities  of  various  offices  and  de- 
partments dealing  with  instruction,   research,  exten- 
sion and  international   programs  are  responsible 
through  appropriate  directors. 

2/     Field  forces  of  Extension  are  directly  re- 
sponsible through  this  office. 

3/     In  charge  of  market  services  and  regulatory 
activities.     Liaison  with  Lt.  Gov.  as  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  for  services  at  Purdue.     Personnel   of 
State  Chemist,  Egg  Board,  etc.   are  attached  to  the 
Experiment  Station  and  in  academic  departments,  and 
report  through  this  office. 


4/  F  T  E.  data  for  permanent  professional 
sonneT  only  (1971-72).  I  -  instruction,  R  -  re- 
search, E  -  extension,  0  -  other  appointed  perse 
(usually  U.S.D.A.,  LARS,  regulatory).  Graduate 
structors  and  post-doctoral  personnel  not  incluc 
Vacancies  included.  *  In  these  departments,  rec 
tory  and  diagnostic  personnel   not  enumerated. 

5_/     Interim  department  head. 

6/  Home  Economics  and  Veterinary  Science  i 
departments  in  Agriculture  for  research,  extens 
and  regulatory  activities  only.  Faculties  of  Hi 
Directors  are  from  academic  departments. 
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FIGURE  3: 


TAX  FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  FOR  THE  LGC  SYSTEM,*  BY  FUNDING  SOURCE,  1969 


Federal  Taxes: 

Colleges  of  Agriculture       14,349,719 
Experiment  Stations  89,015,000 

Extension  Service  80,762,000 

Total  Federal 


184,126,719 


State  Taxes: 

Colleges  of  Agriculture 
Experiment  Stations 
Extension  Service 
Total  State 


** 
134,254,000 
106,326,281 


240,580,281+ 


County  Taxes: 

Colleges  of  Agriculture 
Experiment  Stations 
Extension  Service 


TOTAL 


474,994,525*** 


*These  are  funds  for  the  Division  of  Agriculture  within  all  land 
grant  colleges — including  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  and  the  extension  services. 

**No  federal  agency  or  other  source  available  to  this  Task  Force 
had  this  figure,  but  traditionally  the  states  have  provided  the 
overwhelming  share  of  instructional  funding,  so  it  can  be 
expected  that  this  figure  would  be  at  least  double  the  $14 
million  federal  contribution. 
***This  total  is  understated  considerably  because  it  does  not 

include  state  money  appropriated  for  instruction  (see  note  above) , 
nor  does  it  include  funds  derived  from  the  use  of  appropriations. 
For  example,  land  grant  colleges  derived  $4,221,607  in  1969  from 
investment  of  their  original  Morrill  endowment,  and  they  derived 

■  another  $15,718,000  from  sales  of  products  originating  from  their 
tax-supported  enterprises. 


1 


Sources: 


Colleges  of  Agriculture  figures  taken  from  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  Bureau  of  Higher  Education.   "Statistics  on 
Condition  of  Land-Grant  Funds-1969  Report."  April  22, 

Experiment  Station  figures  taken  from  USDA.  Science  and 
Education  Staff.  "Inventory  of  Agricultural  Research, 
by  1969  and  1970."  Volume  II.   October  1970. 

Extension  Service  figures  taken  from  USDA.  Extension 
Service.  "Source  of  Funds  allotted  for  Cooperative 
Extension  Work. ..for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1969." 
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each  year  for  500  to  700  million  dollars  (see  Figures  3 
and  4  )  . 

Investment  of  tax  dollars  in  the  total  land  grant 
complex  continues  to  rise.   As  shown  in  Figure  3  the  Fede] 
investment  in  1969  came  to  $184,126,719.   As  shown  in 
Figure  4  the  Federal  share  has  jumped  35  percent  in  the 
fiscal  year  1973  budget,  where  $249,479,000  is  proposed 
for  the  land  grant  functions  of  teaching,  research  and 
extension. 

FIGURE  4: 

PROPOSED  FEDERAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  LGC  SYSTEM,  FY  19' 


Colleges  of  Agriculture 
Experiment  Stations 
Extension  Service 


$   2,600,000 
78,778,000* 
168,101,000 


$249,479,001 


Source:   The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government, 
FY  1973.   Appendix.   pp.  125,  127  and  440. 

*This  figure  does  not  include  "other  Federal"  funds 
appropriated  to  other  Federal  agencies  for  research  that 
subsequently  is  contracted  out  to  the  experiment  station! 
In  1969,  these  funds  totalled  $27.6  million,  and  it  can 
be  expected  that  they  would  total  at  least  that  much  and 
probably  more  in  fy  1973. 


Other  tax  support  has  shown  similar  increases.   The 
extension  service  funding,  for  example,  rose  from  a  level 
of  $237.4  million  in  1969  to  $331.9  million  in  1971, 
reflecting  a  23  percent  increase  in  state  support  and  a 
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9  percent  increase  in  county  support.35   While  official 
igures  are  not  available,  it  can  be  estimated  that  the 
and  grant  complex  in  1972  is  the  recipient  of  something 
ike  650  million  tax  dollars  appropriated  from  Federal, 
tate  and  county  governments.36 

But  even  this  appropriated  sum  is  not  the  full 
easure  of  tax  support  for  the  land  grant  complex,  for 
t  does  not  reflect  the  enormous  assets  of  the  system, 
urchased  in  earlier  years  with  tax  money  and  used  today. 
1  though  accurate  figures  are  not  available,  it  is  clear 
tiat  the  public's  total  land  grant  college  investment 
Dmes  to  several  billion  dollars  in  any  given  year, 
aying  for  everything  from  test  tubes  to  experimental  farms, 


com  chalk  to  carpeting  in  the  dean's  office. 


37 


5USDA.   Cooperative  Extension  Service.   "Amount 
id  Percent  of  CES  Funds  Available  to  States... by  Source, 
rom  FY  Beginning  July  1,  1914."   Form  MU-34  (2-71). 

This  estimate  assumes  a  total  Federal  appropriation 
i  the  neighborhood  of  $275-300  million  (including  "other 
sderal"),  a  total  state  appropriation  in  the  neighborhood 
£  $300-325  million  (including  "instructional  support"), 
id  a  county  appropriation  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50-75 
illion.   That  gives  a  range  of  $625-700  million. 

37 

J 'Admittedly,  this  is  the  crudest  of  estimates.   The 

3tal  public  investment  in  the  land  grant  system  either  is 
3t  known,  not  reported  or  not  available  in  a  usable  form. 
3  one  in  USDA  or  in  HEW  would  hazard  a  guess.   If  such  a 
igure  were  available,  it  would  include  in  any  given  year 
iblic  monies  used  for  (1)  salaries,  wages  and  related 
xpenses  for  teaching,  research  and  extension;  (2)  adminis- 
trative costs  of  operating  the  system;  (3)  capital  outlays 
^r  equipment  and  facilities;  and  (4)  current  book  value 
f  the  plant — classrooms,  farms,  laboratories,  equipment, 
i-braries,  livestock  and  so  forth. 
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Thousands  of  people  are  involved  in  this  system, 
In  1969,  professionals,  technicians  and  other .workers 
totalled  more  than  16,000  man-years  of  work  at  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  throughout  the 


country, 


38 


In  1971,  the  extension  services  had  15,482 


professional  employees,39  a  support  staff  of  10,000  and 

11,000  program  aides,  not  to  mention  an  estimated 

40 
1,000,000  volunteers. 

Colleges  of  agriculture  are  the  primary  producers 

of  agricultural  professionals  in  the  country.   The 

colleges  enrolled  more  than  52,000  undergraduates  and 

41 
16,000  graduate  students  of  agriculture  in  1970. 

Degrees  are  available  in  a  vast  array  of  subjects — from 

Agribanking  to  Entomology,  from  Agricultural  Engineering 

to  Bakery  Management. 

Farmers  no  longer  are  the  main  focus  or  product  of 

this  educational  process — the  National  Association  of 

State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC) 

reported  that  only  8.9  percent  of  nearly  10,000  graduatin 


38USDA.   Science  and  Education  Staff.   0£.  cit. , 
Table  IV-A-9,  p.  242. 

39USDA.   Cooperative  Extension  Service  (CES) . 
"Number  of  Cooperative  Extension  Agents,  1971." 

40USDA.  CES.  "Extension  Service,  USDA:  Functions 
Objectives  and  Responsibilities."   May  1971,  p.  3. 

41NASULGC.  Proceedings.  Report  of  the  84th  Annual 
Convention  of  NASULGC,  1970,  pp.  119-121.  Available  from 
NASULGC,  One  Dupont  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. ,  20036. 
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seniors  in  1969  chose  to  enter  farming.42   College 

curricula  today  are  directed  more  and  more  toward  the 

In-put  and  out-put  businesses  of  agriculture.   As  Secretary 

:>f  Agriculture,  Earl  Butz  said,  "At  Purdue  University, 

as  is  true  at  every  agricultural  college  in  the  United 

States,  they  are  engaged  in  training  farm  boys  and  farm 

jirls  to  take  jobs  in  agribusiness."43   In  a  special  survey 

)f  this  year's  graduating  class,  Feedstuffs44  found  that 

L2  percent  of  the  undergraduates  and  only  two  percent  of 

:he  graduate  students  intended  to  go  into  farming  or 

ranching.   On  the  other  hand,  they  found  that  24  percent 

)f  the  undergraduates  and  2  0  percent  of  the  graduates 

intended  to  join  agribusiness  firms.   The  remainder  of 

;he  graduating  class  intended  to  enter  the  military, 

)r  pursue  graduate  study,  education,  government  service 

>r  other  work.   Feedstuffs  reported  that,  in  terms  of 

>verall  career  interests  in  agriculture: 

41.-9  percent  of  their  graduates  found  the 
sales  area  most  appealing;  13.8  percent 
leaned  toward  marketing;  5.2  percent  toward 
administration;  15.4  percent  toward  technical 
research  and  service  (primarily  graduate 
degree  holders);  18  percent  toward 


i. 


42 


Ibid, 


125. 


43, 


U.S.  Senate.   Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
ores try.   "Nomination  of  Earl  Lauer  Butz."   Hearing, 
lovember  17,  1971.   GPO,  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  6. 


44 


Feedstuffs;      The  Weekly  Newspaper   for 


gnbusiness.      January   17,    1972,    p.    1. 
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production  (primarily  engineering  students) ; 
and  5.9  percent  toward  some  other  aspect  of 
agribusiness  employment. 

The  land  grant  complex  today  is  massive.   It 

reaches  into  every  state,  plus  Puerto  Rico  and  the 

District  of  Columbia,  and  it  has  a  presence  in  practicall 

every  rural  county  in  America.   It  is  a  rich  complex, 

both  in  terms  of  money  and  in  terms  of  intellectual 

resources.   It  is  a  complex  with  an  enormous  potential 

to  serve  the  people  of  this  country.   Certainly,  it  is  a 

resource  that  rural  America  desperately  needs.   But  the 

land  grant  college  complex  is  a  failure.   Nowhere  is  that 

failure  more  striking  than  in  the  research  component. 
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-CHAPTER  VIII- 


PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE 


Back  in  1954  when  Organic  Gardening  and 
Farming  wanted  to  compare  the  amount  of 
federal  funds,  state  appropriations  and 
industrial  gifts  which  were  available  to 
state  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
it  was  possible  to  turn  to  the  "Report  on 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations" 
issued  every  January  by  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations. 

That  office  doesn't  exist  any  more,  and 
finding  the  bare  facts  today  is  a  bit 
more  difficult,  if  not  downright 
impossible  in  some  cases. 

Environment  Action  Bulletin 


279 


Something  in  the  neighborhood  of  three-quarters 
Df  a  billion  dollars  is  appropriated  each  year  from 
lational,  state  and  county  treasuries  to  support  the 
teaching,  research  and  extension  of  the  land  grant 
college  complex.   That  complex  is  having  an  enormous 
impact  on  this  country,  yet,  very  little  actually  is 
uiown  about  it.   One  dramatic  example  is  the  fact  that 
no  one  knows  with  any  preciseness  how  much  federal, 
state  and  local  tax  money  is  wrapped  up  in  the  complex 


279 "Who  Pays  for  Agricultural  Research?" 
Environment  Action  Bulletin.   January  9,  1971,  p.  4. 
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Annual  Reports 

The  Morrill  Act,  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  all  have  specific  provisions  requiring  annual 
reports  on  the  land  grant  complex.   The  Hatch  Act,  for 
example,  provides  that  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
of  said  [agricultural  experiment]  stations,  annually, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February,  to  make  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  it  is 
located,  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  its  operations, 
including  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  a 
copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  each  of  said  stations, 
to  the  said  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States."280 
Most  agricultural  experiment  stations  comply  with 
this  directive,  but  not  all.   Oregon  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  for  example,  wrote  that  they  do  "not 
publish  one  in  annual  form  nor  does  Oregon  State 
University  as  it  is  one  unit  in  a  state  system.   The 
Extension  Service  also  does  not  publish  an  annual 
report."281 

But  even  having  an  annual  report  may  not  prove 
terribly  enlightening: 


280 


Hatch  Act  of  1887.   7  U.S.C.  Sections  334,  345, 


2810regon  State  University.   Letter  to  the 
Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  from  Mrs.  Brenda 
Hood,  administrative  assistant  to  the  president. 
December  27,  1971. 
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— Some  do  not  list  all  research  projects,  but 
merely  list  highlights 

— Some  list  research  projects,  but  only  by  title, 
without  even  a  brief  description 

— Most  do  not  include  money  figures  with  the 
individual  projects,  and  very  few  reveal  the 
source  of  the  money 

— None  contain  any  element  of  project  continuity 
to  show  the  total  tax  investment  over  the  years 
in  a  particular  investigation 

— Most  contain  only  a  very  general  financial 
breakdown,  listing  state,  federal  and  "other" 
funds  received  and  expended 

— Few  offer  any  breakdown  of  industry  contributions, 
naming  the  industry,  the  contribution  and  the 
project  funded. 

These  are  basic  facts.   There  is  no  listing  of  more 

esoteric  items,  such  as  patents  developed  by  the  station 

and  held  by  the  college,  or  advisory  structures  surrounding 

the  stations. 

Most  frustrating  is  any  effort  to  obtain  a 

national  or  regional  picture  from  the  annual  reports. 

There  is  no  uniformity  of  reporting — Purdue  University's 

agricultural  experiment  station  offers  a  relatively 

thorough  breakdown  of  private  contracts  and  grants, 

while  the  University  of  Wisconsin's  annual  report  failed 

to  give  any  financial  breakdown  at  all.   The  Environment 

Action  Bulletin,  after  attempting  to  determine  how  much 

money  big  business  is  pouring  into  agricultural 

research,  observed  in  exasperation  that  "accountability 


ta 
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")  8 "? 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  conscience  with  each  station. 

The  staff  of  the  Bulletin  concluded  that  "our  office 

calculating  machines  couldn't  help  us  compare  one  [report; 

with  the  other.   We  doubt  whether  a  full-fledged  computer 

could,  given  this  sort  of  information." 


Current  Research  Information  System 

CRIS,  as  it  generally  is  known  within  the  land 
grant  community,  represents  the  complex's  effort  to 
establish  a  computerized  data  bank  on  research  projects. 
Inquiries  to  local  experiment  stations  about  their 
research  are  referred  to  CRIS  in  Washington.   The 
service  is  not  as  efficient  as  one  might  hope.   The 
greatest  problem  is  obtaining  up-to-date  information. 
The  service  publishes  an  Inventory  of  Agricultural 
Research,  but  the  most  recent  inventory  available  now  is 
the  1969-70  edition,  and  USDA  is  prepared  to  stand  by 
the  accuracy  of  only  the  1969  figures  in  it. 

There  are  numerous  inadequacies  in  CRIS,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  information  only  is 


ava 


ilable  regularly  to  USDA  and  land  grant  officials 


283 


p.  4 


282..who  pays  for  Agricultural  Research?"   Op_.  cit.  , 


283, 


JThe  service  is  not  authorized  to  charge  for  print- 
outs, so  they  are  made  available  only  to  USDA  and  land 
grant  officials.   However,  exceptions  are  made. 
Undoubtedly,  members  of  Congress  can  obtain  information 
from  CRIS.   Also,  on  special  request  by  the  Agribusiness 
Accountability  Project,  CSRS  made  available  four 
printouts. 
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But  the  system  remains  the  most  authoritative  and 
thorough  source  of  information  available  on  research 
projects.   Only  with  a  research  classification  printout, 
for  example,  is  it  possible  to  perceive  the  reality  of 
research  budgets.   For  example,  only  by  actually  reading 
project  descriptions  within  research  categories  can  it 
be  discovered  that  6  0  percent  of  the  research  underway 
for  "rural  housing"  really  is  directed  toward  the  timber 
and  homebuilding  industries. 


Elsewhere  in  the  Land  Grant  Complex 

There  are  problems  of  public  disclosure  throughout 
the  complex.   For  example,  the  Federal  Extension  Service 
collects  information  on  the  expenditure  of  county 
agents'  time,  but  it  is  not  gathered  for  the  purpose  of 
public  release.   FES  considers  it  the  prerogative  of 
state  extension  services  to  release  their  own,  more- 
detailed  data.   Even  if  all  50  states  were  to  send  their 
plan  of  work  to  an  inquirer,  it  still  would  be  impossible 
to  get  a  national  picture,  since  there  is  no  uniformity 
of  record-keeping  and  disclosure.   Florida  and  Indiana, 
for  example,  do  not  use  the  same  categories  of 
"audiences  served,"  nor  do  they  even  have  the  same 
number  of  categories.   Even  a  simple  matter  like  agent 
time  spent  is  measured  differently — Florida  keeps  records 
in  man  days,  while  Indiana  uses  man  hours. 
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Deep  within  HEW,  down  the  corridor  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  through  the  Bureau  of  Higher  Education  and 
in  the  Division  of  College  Support,  an  annual  report  is 
prepared,  entitled  "Statistics  on  Condition  of  Land- 
Grant  Funds."   It  is  a  lackadaisical  effort — a  staff 
simply  collecting  forms  sent  to  all  land  grant  colleges 
and  tabulating  information  from  those  that  are  returned. 
There  is  no  enforcement  power  over  the  colleges,  no 
serious  review  of  the  information  supplied,  just 
tabulation  of  what  comes  in.   The  mimeographed  report, 
which  is  sent  to  all  land  grant  colleges  (but  nowhere 
else) ,  may  or  may  not  be  accurate.   Certainly  the 
Division  of  College  Support  is  unwilling  to  stand  by 
the  accuracy  of  the  information,  falling  back  on  their 
role  as  simple  reporters  of  whatever  comes  their  way. 
The  division  does  not  know  how  the  individual  colleges 
arrive  at  their  figures,  nor  does  it  know  whether  the 
colleges  report  all  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures. 

Also  within  HEW  is  the  National  Center  for 
Educational  Statistics,  which  collects  more  information 
than  the  Division  of  College  Support.   Unfortunately, 
that  information  is  computerized  and  is  not  programmed 
to  be  broken  out  by  land  grant  colleges.   That  makes  it 
less  than  handy  for  those  who  want  to  know  something 
about  those  colleges. 
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These  are  just  among  the  many  inadequacies  that 
will  confront  any  person  interested  in  knowing  what 
goes  on  in  the  land  grant  complex.   Data  is  not  supplied 
uniformly,  it  is  not  collected  in  a  central  location  and 
it  either  is  not  reported  or  is  reported  in  a  form  that 
cannot  be  easily  obtained  or  understood.   Even  more 
significant  is  the  fact  that  many  fundamental  questions 
go  unasked  and  fundamental  facts  go  unreported. 

Millions  of  tax  dollars  annually  are  being  spent 
by  an  agricultural  complex  that  effectively  operates  in 
the  dark.   It  is  not  that  the  land  grant  community 
deliberately  hides  from  the  public  (though  some  of  that 
joes  on) ,  but  that  the  community  makes  no  deliberate 
effort  to  reveal  itself  to  the  public.   The  farmer,  the 
consumer,  the  rural  poor  and  others  with  a  direct 
Interest  in  the  work  of  the  land  grant  complex  can  get 
10  adequate  picture  of  its  work.   Congress  is  no  help; 
it  does  not  take  the  time  to  probe  the  system,  to 
understand  it  in  detail  and  to  direct  its  work  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  land  grant  college  complex  has  been  able  to 
get  by  with  a  minimum  of  public  disclosure,  and  that 
has  meant  that  the  community  has  been  able  to  operate 
tfith  a  minimum  of  public  accountability. 
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-CHAPTER  IX- 


CONCLUSION  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  their  ability  to  serve  the  changing  needs 
of  a  changing  nation  the  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities  have  demonstrated  their 
value. 

Colleges  for  Our  Land  and  Time 


28^ 


America's  land  grant  college  complex  has  wedded 
itself  to  an  agribusiness  vision  of  automated,  vertically- 
integrated  and  corporatized  agriculture.   It  has 
accepted  corporate  agribusiness  as  an  integral  part  of 
its  community,  applying  some  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
tax  dollars  a  year  to  help  big  business  work  its  will 
in  rural  America. 

The  land  grant  community  has  done  approximately 
nothing  to  extend  the  benefits  of  technology  and  manage- 
ment techniques  to  the  vast  majority  of  farmers  and 
other  rural  Americans.   These  farmers,  farm  workers  and 
small  town  residents  are  the  source  of  rural  America's 
strength.   They  are  intelligent  and  hard  working,  and 
they  clearly  have  the  desire  and  the  capacity  to  produce 
an  abundance  of  good,  nutritious  food  for  the  American 
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consumer.   USDA  admits  that  the  one  and  two  man 

family  farm  is  the  most  efficient  that  exists.   Such 

people  are  a  worthy  investment — the  true  heirs  to  the 

egalitarian  spirit  and  free  enterprise  ethic  that 

spawned  the  land  grant  complex.   But  that  complex  has 

:urned  its  back  on  these  people  and  made  its  bed  with 

:orporate  interests.   It  has  been  a  deliberate  choice— 

corporations  over  people. 

There  is  nothing  inevitable  about  the  growth  of 

igribusiness  in  rural  America.   While  this  country 

snjoys  an  abundance  of  relatively  cheap  food,  it  is 

lot  more  food,  not  cheaper  food  and  certainly  not  better 

:ood  than  that  which  can  be  produced  by  a  system  of 

:amily  agriculture.   And  more  than  food  rolls  off  the 

igribusiness  assembly-line — rural  refugees,  boarded  up 

•usinesses,  deserted  churches,  abandoned  towns, 

•roiling  urban  ghettos  and  dozens  of  other  tragic  social 

rnd  cultural  costs  also  are  products  of  agribusiness. 

The  farmhouse  lights  are  going  out  all  over  America," 

s  the  way  it  was  put  by  Oren  Lee  Staley,  president  of 

:he  National  Farmers  Organization: 

And  every  time  a  light  goes  out,  this  country 
is  losing  something.   It  is  losing  the 
precious  skills  of  a  family  farm  system 
that  has  given  this  country  unbounded 
wealth.   And  it  is  losing  free  men.285 


«L3 


,s 


285 

Oren  Lee   Staley.      Quoted   in:      Nick   Kotz.       "U.S. 

'olicy  Handcuffs   Small  Farmer."      The  Washington  Post. 

>ctober   5,    1971. 
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Had  the  land  grant  community  chosen  to  put  its 
time,  its  money,  its  expertise  and  its  technology  into 
the  family  farm,  rather  than  into  corporate  pockets, 
then  rural  America  today  would  be  a  place  where  millions 
could  live  and  work  in  dignity. 

The  colleges  have  mistaken  corporate  need  as  "the 
changing  needs  of  a  changing  nation."   That  is  proving 
to  be  a  fatal  mistake — not  fatal  for  the  corporations 
or  for  the  colleges,  but  for  the  people  of  America.   It 
is  time  to  correct  that  mistake,  to  reorient  the 
colleges  so  that  they  will  begin  to  act  in  the  public 
interest.   It  is  time  that  America  issued  an  ultimatum 
to  the  land  grant  complex:   "adapt  or  die." 

Recommendations 

The  land  grant  college  complex  must  adjust  its 
focus  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rural  America  in  crisis. 
The  complex  must  be  returned  to  the  people,  shifting 
the  preponderance  of  its  resources  into  activities 
that  will  make  rural  America  a  place  where  millions  of 
families  can  both  live  and  make  a  living. 

It  is  possible  to  suggest  substantive  change  in 
the  work  of  the  land  grant  complex.   It  seems  obvious, 
for  example,  that  there  must  be  a  major  emphasis  in  such 
areas  as  cooperative  marketing  structures,  access  to 
credit,  land  reform,  housing  and  community  utility 
systems,  technological  displacement,  food  quality  and 
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;aste,  non-chemical  pest  control,  cost  of  agricultural 
.n-puts,  rural  health  systems  and  non-farm  employment. 

But  it  is  not  the  place  of  this  Task  Force  to 
Letermine  the  agenda  of  the  land  grant  complex.   That 
s  the  proper  role  of  constituencies  with  a  direct 
nterest  in  the  work  of  the  complex — farmers,  farm 
'orkers,  rural  businessmen,  non-farm  laborers,  small 
own  officials,  the  rural  poor,  big  city  mayors, 
onsumers,  environmentalists  and  even  agribusinessmen. 

Today,  the.  complex  serves  only  one  constitutency: 
orporate  agribusiness.   Others  must  get  into  this 
ublic  complex,  and  they  must  get  in  on  an  equal 
ooting  with  corporate  executives.   But  the  land  grant 
ommunity  will  not  break  off  its  monogamous  relationship 
ith  agribusiness  simply  because  it  ought  to  do  so. 
ignificant  change  will  come  only  under  pressure. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force,  therefore, 
re  directed  toward  opening  this  closed  world  to  public 
iew  and  to  participation  by  constituencies  that  today 
re  locked  out. 

First,  the  Task  Force  calls  for  a  full-scale 
ublic  inquiry  into  the  land  grant  college  complex. 
Dngress  immediately  should  initiate  a  thorough 
nvestigation  into  the  impact  of  the  land  grant  effort, 
nto  the  relationships  between  agribusiness  and  the 
and  grant  community,  into  the  policy-making  apparatus, 
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into  disclosure  requirements  and  into  all  other  aspects 
of  the  complex.   Congress  should  take  its  investigation 
onto  the  campuses  and  into  the  rural  areas,  seeking 
testimony  at  the  local  level  from  all  constituencies 
that  ought  to  be  served  by  the  land  grant  complex.   To 
assist  this  congressional  inquiry,  members  of  Congress 
should  immediately  initiate  an  audit  of  the  land  grant 
complex  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

In  addition  to  a  national  investigation  by 
Congress,  state  legislatures  should  undertake  investi- 
gations of  the  agricultural  complex  in  their  land  grant 
institutions. 

Second,  the  Task  Force  calls  on  the  House  and 
Senate  agricultural  appropriations  subcommittees: 

(1)  to  re-open  this  year's  hearings  on  the 
agricultural  research  budgets  in  order  to  conduct 
a  serious  and  meaningful  examination  of  those 
budgets,  including  a  detailed  look  at  the  exact 
nature  of  the  land  grant  research  now  underway 
and  proposed  for  fy  1973; 

(2)  to  invite  witnesses  from  constituencies  and 
organizations  that  now  stand  outside  the  land 
grant- agribusiness  community;  and, 

(3)  to  write  into  the  committee  reports  on  this 
year's  agricultural  appropriation  a  requirement 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  establish  a 
Research  Review  Committee  that  would  develop 
broad  research  goals  for  the  next  decade.   The 
RRC  would  evaluate  current  research  policy  and 
procedure,  and  it  would  recommend  allocations  of 
money  and  man  years  for  a  new,  national  research 
policy  for  agriculture  and  rural  America. 

This  was  attempted  in  a  joint  USDA-NASULGC 
study  in  1966,  but  both  the  general  and  specific 
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recommendations  reflected  the  narrow  focus  of  the 
closed  community  chosen  to  participate  in  that 
study.   Unlike  the  1966  study,  the  Research  Review 
Committee  would  be  required  to  include  not  only 
USDA,  the  land  grant  community  and  agribusiness, 
but  also  representatives  of  rural  and  urban 
constituencies  directly  affected  by  research  policy. 

Third,  the  Task  Force  calls  on  the  Secretary  of 

griculture  immediately  to  restructure  the  national 

dvisory  and  policy-making  apparatus  so  that  there  is 

roadened  in-put  for  research  planning.   Both  the 

ational  Agricultural  Research  Advisory  Committee  and 

tie  Agricultural  Research  Policy  Advisory  Committee  of 

SDA  should  immediately  be  restructured  to  include  a 

ajority  membership  representing  legitimate  spokesmen  for 

Dnsumers,  environmentalists,  independent  family  farmers, 

arm  workers,  minorities,  small  town  businessmen,  rural 

Jblic  officials  and  other  interests  directly  affected 

i   the  work  of  the  land  grant  complex. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 

^operation  with  the  land  grant  community,  should  conduct 

public  review  of  advisory  structures  at  the  campus  level 

I   the  land  grant  complex.   Out  of  that  review  should 

me   a  restructuring  and  a  formalizing  of  those  advisory 

>mmittees,  including  procedural  assurances  that  all 

mstituencies  with  a  legitimate  interest  in  the  work  of 

ie  land  grant  complex  will  be  represented. 

Fourth ,  the  Task  Force  calls  on  the  Secretary  of 

griculture,  in  cooperation  with  the  land  grant  community, 
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immediately  to  initiate  public  negotiations  with  "outside" 
constituencies  to  develop  and  promulgate  procedures  that 
will  allow  these  interests,  as  well  as  agribusiness,  to 
initiate  research  requests  and  otherwise  make  use  of 
this  public  resource.   All  research  requests  should  come 
through  these  channels  and  should  be  public  information. 

Fifth,  the  Task  Force  calls  for  an  immediate  end 
to  racial  discrimination  within  the  land  grant  complex. 
Research  and  extension  money  should  be  allocated  directly 
to  the  black  land  grant  colleges  on  the  same  basis  as  it 
is  allocated  to  the  white  colleges.   Federal  money  should 
be  withheld  from  any  state  land  grant  complex  that  does 
not  place  its  black  institution  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  white  college.   Also,  federal  money  should  be 
withheld  from  the  Extension  Service  until  that  agency 
complies  with  the  civil  rights  legislation  of  this 
country. 

Sixth,  the  Task  Force  calls  for  legislation  or 
regulations  that  would: 

(1)  prohibit  land  grant  officials  and  other 
personnel  from  receiving  remuneration  in 
conflict  of  interest,  including  compensation  for 
service  on  corporate  boards  of  directors, 
retainers  and  other  fees  for  agribusiness 
consultations  and  private  research  grants  to  test 
corporate  products; 

(2)  prevent  corporations  from  earmarking  contri- 
butions to  the  land  grant  complex  for  specific 
research  that  is  proprietary  in  nature;  and 

(3)  ensure  that  land  grant  patenting  practices 

do  not  allow  private  gain  from  public  expenditures 
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without  adequate,  financial  compensation  to  the 
public.   Where  exclusive  licenses  are  necessary, 
an  open  bidding  system  should  be  employed. 

Seventh,  the  Task  Force  calls  for  full  public 
iisclosure  from  the  land  grant  complex.   Specifically, 
Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  require  an  annual 
report  from  each  land  grant  complex.   The  annual  report 
should  be  filed  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year;  it 
should  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
rith  the  House  and  Senate  agricultural  appropriations 
iubcommittees;  and  it  should  be  public  information, 
•eadily  available.   Information  in  annual  reports  should 
»e  detailed,  complete  and  uniform.   A  national  report, 
:ompiled  from  the  state  reports,  should  be  prepared 
.nnually  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  distributed 
o  the  public. 

Each  annual  report  from  the  state  land  grant 
omplexes  should  include  the  following: 

(1)  Deans'  Narrative — an  interpretation  of  the 
focus  of  teaching,  research  and  extension  during 
the  past  year  and  plans  for  the  next  year; 

(2)  Financial  Report — detailed  statement  of  receipts, 
expenditures  and  assets; 

(3)  Research  Report — detailed  listing  of  all 
research  projects  conducted  and  underway  during 
the  year,  categorized  under  USDA's  Research  Problem 
Areas  and  including: 

.  brief  description  of  project 

.  amount  of  money  in  each  project,  by  source  of 
money  (specifically  naming  the  federal  agency, 
state  agency,  corporation,  foundation,  etc.) 

.  length  of  project,  including  amounts 

expended  in  previous  years,  by  source  of  money 

.  man  years  devoted  to  the  project; 
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(4)  Patent  Report — summary  of  all  patents  held  or 
applied  for,  including: 

.  patents  licensed  (to  whom  and  terms  of  the 

agreement) 
.  patent  income  received,  by  patent; 

(5)  Advisory  Committees — listing  of  each  committee, 
including  its  purpose,  members  and  their  affiliation; 
and, 

(6)  Research  Foundation  Report — detailed  statement 
of  the  land  grant  complex's  relationship  to  its 
foundation,  including: 

.  staff,  officials  and  resources  shared 

.  money  received  from  the  foundation,  including 

original  source  of  the  money,  amount  and 

purposes  for  which  it  is  given 
.  services  or  products  delivered  to  the 

foundation 
.  receipts,  expenditures  and  assets  of  the 

foundation. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A: 


egislation  Creating  the  Land  Grant  College  Complex 

The  land  grant  college  complex,  including  the 
gricultural  extension  services  and  the  agricultural 
xperiment  stations  were  created  and  are  now  governed 
Y   various  laws  codified  at  7  U.S.C.  sections  301-390. 
tie  establishment  of  the  land  grant  colleges  is  covered 
f   sections  301-331;  cooperative  extension  work  is 
Dverned  by  sections  341-349;  and  the  agricultural 
xperiment  stations  and  research  facilities  are  governed 
i   sections  361-390. 

The  major  legislation  creating  the  land  grant 
Dmplex  as  it  exists  today  is  summarized  below  under 
ie   three  functions  of  teaching,  research  and  extension. 


C,3 
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EDUCATION: 

The  Morrill  Act— Act  of  July  2,  1862,  which 
rovided  for  the  original  grant  of  land  to  the  various 
tates  for  the  endowment,  support  and  maintenance  of 
griculture  and  mechanical  arts,  and  established  the 
srmulas  for  appropriations.   Public  lands  were 
ranted  to  the  states  in  a  quantity  equal  to  30,000 
cres  for  each  senator  and  representative  in  Congress, 
etermined  under  the  census  of  1860.   There  were 
trictures  placed  on  the  States '  management  of  that  land 
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in  order  to  ensure  that  the  entire  proceeds  from  the 
land  grants  would  be  applied,  without  any  dimunition 
whatever  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act.   In  this  regard, 
the  state  was  to  replace  any  of  the  capital  of  the 
fund  should  it  be  diminished  or  lost.   The  Act  was 
amended  in  1866  to  allow  for  an  extension  of  time  for 
states  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill 
Act  by  either  establishing  new  colleges  with  the 
donation  of  public  lands,  or  to  grant  such  benefits 
to  existing  colleges,  and  to  clarify  that  when  new 
states  were  admitted  to  the  Union  they  would  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Morrill  Act  by  expressing  their 
acceptance  within  three  years  from  their  date  of 
admission  into  the  Union. 

The  Second  Morrill  Act— Act  of  August  30,  1890, 
with  the  stated  purpose  of  providing  further  for  the 
endowment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts.   The  Act  increased  the  appropriations  to  endow 
and  support  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts, 
with  the  specific  proviso: 

That  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  under  this  Act 
to  any  State  or  Territory  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  a  college  where  a  distinction 
of  race  or  color  is  made  in  the  admission  of 
students  shall  be  held  to  be  a  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  if  the  funds 
received  in  such  State  or  Territory  be 
equitably  divided  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

The  black  land  grant  colleges  are  governed  by  the 

same  administrative  procedures  as  the  1862  colleges. 
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The  express  creation  of  separate  colleges  for  white  and 
black  students  has  never  been  amended  by  Congress. 

The  Nelson  Amendment — Amendment  of  March  4,  1907, 
granted  a  further  appropriation  for  the  endowment  and 
maintenance  of  land  grant  colleges,  with  the  proviso 
that  a  portion  of  this  money  could  be  spent  in  providing 
courses  for  the  special  preparation  of  instructors  for 
teaching  the  elements  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts. 

The  Purnell  Act  of  1925  authorized  the  more 
complete  endowment  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  and  stated,  "funds. .. shall  be  applied  to... 
such  economic  and  sociological  investigations  as  have 
for  their  purpose  the  development  and  improvement  of 
the  rural  home  and  rural  life..." 

The  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935  (subsequently 
amended  June  1952  and  July  14,  1960)  provided  additional 
funds  for  basic  research  into  the  laws  and  principles 
relating  to  agriculture,  the  further  development  of 
cooperative  extension  work  and  the  more  complete  endow- 
ment and  support  of  the  land  grant  colleges.   In  writing 
up  the  Act  in  1950,  USDA  issued  a  monograph,  which 
stated: 

The  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  may  be 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  national 
tradition.   That  tradition  is  a  belief  in 
the  economic  and  social  values  of  owner 
operated  family  farms.   To  such  farms  in 
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no  small  measure  the  great  middle  class  in 
American  society  owes  its  origin.   Upon 
such  farms  in  no  small  measure  the  middle 
class  must  depend  for  continued  influence 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  our  democracy. 

Among  the  founding  fathers  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  an  outstanding  exponent  of  the  virtues 
of  family  farms.   He  was  expressing  the 
prevailing  views  of  his  time  when  he  said 
"the  small  land  holders  are  the  most 
precious  part  of  a  State." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago  in  December  1935  contained  the 
following  statement:   "We  recognize  the 
tremendous  importance  of  home  ownership 
in  agriculture..." 

The  National  Grange  in  1943  stated,  "The 
best  interests  of  our  Nation  will  be  served 
if  a  high  percent  of  our  farms  are  owner 
operated. " 

In  a  report  dated  October  1944  a  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities  said:   "The  family  type 
farm  should  remain  the  basis  on  which 
American  agriculture  typically  is  organized 


RESEARCH : 

The  Hatch  Act  of  1887  authorized  federal  grant  funds 
for  direct  payment  to  each  state  that  would  establish  an 
agricultural  experiment  station  in  connection  with  the 
land  grant  college  established  under  the  provisions  of 
the  First  Morrill  Act.   Section  2  of  the  Hatch  Act  states 
the  purpose  of  the  Federal-grant  research  program  as 
follows: 

It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  promote  the 
efficient  production,  marketing,  distribution 
and  utilization  of  farm  products  as  essential 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  people.... 
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It  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
through  the  expenditure  of  the  appropria- 
tions hereinafter  authorized  to  conduct 
original  and  other  researches,  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  bearing  directly  on 
and  contributing  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  effective 
agriculture  industry  of  the  United  States, 
including  researches  basic  to  the  problems 
of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects,  and 
such  investigations  as  have  for  their 
purpose  the  development  and  improvement  of 
the  rural  home  and  rural  life  and  the 
maximum  contribution  by  agriculture  to 
the  welfare  of  the  consumer. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  the  Act 
■aising  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Cabinet  level, 
:he  organized  system  of  agricultural  research  in  the 
fnited  States  was  put  on  a  permanent  and  nationwide 
lasis. 

What  developed  was  a  movement  for  more  funds  to 
'ulfill  the  goal  of  advanced  research  and  experimentation 
n  agriculture.   In  many  states,  so  much  of  the  Hatch  Act 
unds  were  being  used  for  administrative  purposes,  the 
•reparation  and  distribution  of  publications,  and  the 
tore  superficial  experiments  that  little  was  left  for 
:horough  research.   There  were  52  experiment  stations 
.n  1902  when  the  Adams  Act  was  passed  "to  be  applied 
»nly  to  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  conducting 
•riginal  researches  or  experiments  bearing  directly  on 
:he  agricultural  industry  of  the  United  States...." 

The  Adams  Act  funds  were  always  administered 
separately  by  the  USDA.   Each  station  was  required  to 
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keep  a  separate  account  of  Adams  Act  funds  and  a 
financial  report  of  each  investigation  and  problem 
studied  had  to  be  made  on  a  form  provided  by  USDA.   The 
work  of  experiment  stations  thus  proceeded  along  the 
basis  of  explicitly  well-defined  projects  to  strengthen 
their  scientific  work,  with  the  following  policy  stated 
by  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  in  its  report  for 
1906: 

In  passing  upon  these  projects  the  Office 
has  undertaken  to  determine  only  their 
suitability  and  appropriateness  under  the 
terms  of  the  act.   It  has  left  to  the 
individual  initiative  of  the  station 
workers  the  planning  of  the  investigations 
and  the  selection  of  the  topics  most  impor- 
tant to  their  localities.   The  Office  has 
insisted  only  that  the  projects  as  outlined 
should  be  such  as  to  characterize  them  as 
scientific  investigations  embracing  some 
original  features. ...  Research  is  worthy  of 
its  name  only  as  it  is  directed  to  the 
answering  of  definite  problems  by  scientific 
methods  of  procedure.   This  will  involve  a 
definite  plan  of  operation  and  thorough 
consideration  of  what  is  known  of  the 
subject  and  its  bearing,  and  should  lead 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  the 
results  secured.   Again,  research  presup- 
poses a  definite  aim  and  a  definite  problem 
to  be  solved,  a  specific  end  to  be  attained 
rather  than  the  mere  accumulation  of  data.... 

Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  provided  for 

extensive  research  in  conjunction  with  the  experiment 

stations  and  cooperative  extension  services  on  a  state 

matching  fund  basis,  to  provide  for  "an  integrated 

administration  of  all  laws  so  that  marketing  is  improved 

costs  reduced,  dietary  and  nutritional  standards  improve( 
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id  wider  markets  developed  resulting  in  the  full 

roduction  of  American  farms  being  disposed  of  usefully, 

:onomically,  profitably,  and  in  an  orderly  manner." 

The  1955  Amendments  further  restated  the  policy 

:  Congress  with  respect  to  the  experiment  stations,  as 

)llows  (7  U.S.C.  361c)  : 

It  is  further  the  policy  of  Congress  to 
promote  the  efficient  production,  marketing, 
distribution,  and  utilization  of  products 
of  the  farm  as  essential  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  peoples  and  to  promote  a 
sound  and  prosperous  agriculture  and  rural 
life  as  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
maximum  employment  and  national  prosperity 
and  security. . .  . 

The  Mclntyre-Stennis  Bill  passed  October  10,  1962  and 

•ovided  for  the  funding  of  forestry  research  through  the 

ind  grant  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

EXTENSION 
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The  Smith-Lever  Act  of  May  1914  established  the 
fricultural  extension  services  for  "aid  in  diffusing 
long  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  and  practical 
>me  economics,  and  to  encourage  application  of  the 
Line"  in  connection  with  the  First  Morrill  Act  colleges, 
i  further  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Act,  "cooperative 
:tension  work  shall  consist  of  the  giving  of  instruction 
id  practical  demonstrations  in  agricultural  and  home 
:onomics  and  subjects  relating  thereto  to  persons  not 
:tending  or  resident  in  said  colleges  in  the  several 
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communities,  and  imparting  information  on  said  subjects 

through  demonstrations,  publications  and  otherwise  .  .  . 

and  this  work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may 

be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

and  the  State  agricultural  college  or  colleges  receiving 

the  benefits  of  the  Act." 

Added  to  the  Hatch  Act  with  the  1955  Amendments 

was  the  following  "Special  Needs"  section,  which  authoriz 

up  to  10%  of  the  total  appropriation  for  Extension  work  t 

be  allocated  over  and  above  the  annual  appropriation  to 

the  "Disadvantaged  Agricultural  Areas".   This  is  codified 

at  7  U.S.C.  sections  347a: 

DISADVANTAGED  AGRICULTURAL  AREAS= 
CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  there  exist 
special  circumstances  in  certain 
agricultural  areas  which  cause  such  areas 
to  be  at  a  disadvantage  insofar  as  agri- 
cultural development  is  concerned,  which 
circumstances  include  the  following:   (1) 
There  is  concentration  of  farm  families 
on  farms  either  too  small  or  too 
unproductive  or  both;  (2)  such  farm 
operators  because  of  limited  productivity 
are  unable  to  make  adjustments  and  invest- 
ments required  to  establish  profitable 
operations;  (3)  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  existing  farm  unit  does  not  permit 
profitable  employment  of  available  labor; 
(4)  because  of  limited  resources,  many  of 
these  farm  families  are  not  able  to  make 
full  use  of  current  extension  programs 
designed  for  families  operating  economic 
units  nor  are  extension  facilities 
adequate  to  provide  the  assistance  needed 
to  produce  desirable  results. 

(C)  In  determining  that  the  area  has  such 
special  need,  the  Secretary  shall  find 
that  it  has  a  substantial  number  of 
disadvantaged  farms  or  farm  families  for 
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one  or  more  of  the  reasons  heretofore 
enumerated.   The  Secretary  shall  make 
provisions  for  the  assistance  to  be 
extended  to  include  one  or  more  of  the 
following:   (1)  Intensive  on-the-farm 
educational  assistance  to  the  farm  family 
in  appraising  and  resolving  its  problems; 
(2)  assistance  and  counseling  to  local 
groups  in  appraising  resources  for 
capability  of  improvements  in  agriculture 
or  introduction  of  industry  designed  to 
supplement  farm  income;  (3)  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  and  groups  in  fur- 
nishing all  possible  information  as  to 
existing  employment  opportunities, 
particularly  to  farm  families  having 
under-employed  workers;  and  (4)  in  cases 
where  the  farm  family,  after  analysis  of 
its  opportunities  and  existing  resources, 
finds  it  advisable  to  seek  a  new  farming 
venture,  the  providing  of  information, 
advice,  and  counsel  in  connection  with 
making  such  change. 

No  funds  have  ever  been  allocated  under  this 

ection.   State  extension  directors  are  the  only  ones 

mthorized  to  submit  projects  under  this  section,  and 

'SDA  has  not  revealed  whether  any  plans  have  ever  been 

ubmitted. 
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APPENDIX  D: 


COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Purpose  Statement 


The  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  was  established 
by  Secretary's  Memorandum  No.  1462  dated  July  19,  1961  and 
Supplement  1,  dated  August  31,  1961  under  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2  of  1953.   The  primary  function  of  the  Service  is  to 
administer  acts  of  Congress  that  authorize  Federal 
appropriations  for  agricultural  research  carried  on  by  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  50  States 
and  Puerto  Rico,  by  approved  schools  of  forestry  and 
nonprofit  institutions. 

Acts  under  which  payments  to  States  may  be  made 
include: 

1.  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  Act  of 
August  11,  1955  (Hatch  Act  of  1887,  as  amended  - 
7  U.S.C.  361a-361i) 

2.  Cooperative  Forestry  Research  Act  of  October  10, 
1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a-582a-7) 

3.  Act  cf  September  6,  1958,  (42  U.S.C.  1891-1893) 
and  the  Act  of  August  4,  1965,  (7  U.S.C.  450b), 
authorizing  grants  for  support  of  scientific 
research 

4.  Research  Facilities  Act  of  July  22,  1963, 
(7  U.S.C.  390-390k) 

Administration  of  payments  and  grants  involves  the 

review  and  approval  in  advance  of  each  individual  research 

proposal  submitted  by  a  State  agricultural  experiment 

station  or  other  institution  to  be  financed  in  whole  or 
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in  part  from  Federal-grant  funds,  the  disbursement  of  the 
funds,  and  the  continuous  review  and  evaluation  of 
research  programs  and  expenditures  thereunder.   The 
Service  also  encourages  and  assists  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  cooperation  within  and  between  the 
States,  and  participates  in  the  planning  and  coordination 
of  research  programs  between  the  States  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  program  coordination  and  planning  is  carried 
out  by  a  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  staff  located 
entirely  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Source:   U.S.  House  of  Representatives.   Hearings. 
Committee  on  Appropriations  "Agriculture- 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection 
Appropriations  for  1972."   92nd  Congress, 
1st  Session.   Part  2,  p.  512. 


!S 

ii 
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APPENDIX  E 


AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Purpose  Statement 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service  was  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  November  2,  1953,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  (5  u.S.C. 
133z-15) ,  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1953,  and  other 
authorities.   It  conducts  farm,  utilization,  marketing, 
and  nutrition  and  consumer  use  research,  and  plant  and 
animal  disease  and  pest  control  and  eradication 
activities. 

The  program  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  is 
organized  under  two  major  areas  of  activity  as  follows: 

1.  Research  is  conducted  under  four  major  cate- 
gories:  (a)  farm  research  (research  on  crops 
and  livestock  and  their  diseases  and  pests, 
soil  and  water  conservation,  and  agricultural 
engineering) ;  (b)  utilization  research  and 
development;  (c)  nutrition  and  consumer  use 
research;  (d)  marketing  research. 

2.  Regulatory  activities  are  conducted  under  two 
major  categories:  fa)  plant  disease  and  pest 
control;  (b)  animal  disease  and  pest  control. 

The  Service  carries  out  emergency  programs,  when 
necessary,  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  animal 
diseases,  such  as  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  for  the 
control  of  emergency  outbreaks  of  insects  and  diseases. 

The  Service  directs  research  mutually  beneficial  to 
the  United  States  and  the  host  country  which  can  be 
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dvantageously  conducted  in  foreign  countries  through 
greements  with  the  foreign  research  institutions  and 
niversities.   This  program  is  carried  out  under  the 
uthority  of  section  104(b)  (1)  and  (3)  of  Public  Law 
80,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
ct  of  1954,  as  amended. 

The  Service  maintains  central  offices  in  the 
ashington  Metropolitan  Area,  and  operates  the  10,311 
cres  Agricultural  Research  Center  at  Beltsville,  Maryland, 
owever,  most  of  the  Service's  work  is  conducted  at 
umerous  field  locations  in  the  50  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
he  Virgin  Islands,  and  in  several  foreign  countries, 
uch  of  the  work  is  conducted  in  cooperation,  or  under 
ontracts  and  grants,  with  the  State  agricultural  experi- 
ent  stations,  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  with 
ther  agencies,  both  public  and  private. 


■  ! 


iOURCE:   U.S.  House  of  Representatives.   Hearings. 
Committee  on  Appropriations  "Agriculture- 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection  Appropria- 
tions for  1972."   92nd  Congress,  1st  Session. 
Part  2,  p.  147. 


. 
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APPENDIX  J: 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 
Purpose  Statement 


Cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  was  established 
by  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  as  amended.   The 
legislation  authorizes  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
give,  through  the  Land-Grant  Colleges,  instruction  and 
practical  demonstrations  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  and  related  subjects  and  to  encourage  the 
application  of  such  information  by  means  of  demonstra- 
tions, publications,  and  otherwise  to  persons  not 
attending  or  resident  in  the  colleges.   Extension 
educational  work  is  also  authorized  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946. 

The  basic  job  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is 
to  help  people  identify  and  solve  their  farm,  home,  and 
community  problems  through  use  of  research  findings  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Land-Grant 
Colleges,  and  programs  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

State  and  county  extension  work  is  financed  from  Federal, 
State,  County  and  local  sources.   These  funds  are  used 
within  the  States  for  the  employment  of  county  agents, 
home  economics  agents,  4-H  Club  agents,  State  and  area 
specialists  and  others  who  conduct  the  joint  educational 
programs  adapted  to  local  problems  and  conditions. 

The  Extension  Service,  as  a  partner  in  the  cooperative 
effort,  has  three  major  functions: 

1.  Serves  as  liaison  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  States,  provides  program 
leadership  and  assistance  to  the  States  in  the 
conduct  of  extension  work. 

2.  Administers  Federal  laws  authorizing  Extension 
work  and  coordinates  the  work  among  the  States. 

3.  Provides  leadership  in  the  coordination  of  the 
educational  phases  of  all  programs  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department. 
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Phis  work  is  carried  out  through  State  and  County 
extension  offices  in  each  State,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
)istrict  of  Columbia.   This  program  is  coordinated  by 
in  Extension  Service  staff  located  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
[n  addition,  the  Extension  Service  has  marketing 
specialists  located  at  Clemson,  South  Carolina;  Raleigh, 
forth  Carolina  and  Dallas,  Texas,  to  provide  special 
emphasis  on  cotton  marketing  and  utilization  and  a  grain 
narketing  specialist  in  Peoria,  Illinois. 


f  i 
t,   i 


SOURCE:   U.S.  House  of  Representatives.   Hearings. 
Committee  on  Appropriations  "Agriculture — 
Environmental  and  Consumer  Protection  Appropria- 
tions for  1972."   92nd  Congress,  1st  Session. 
Part  2,  p.  22. 
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PRESS 


CONTACT 


FOR  RELEASE: 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  11,  197  2 

11:00  A.M. 


Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  Inc. 
VALERIE  KANTOR  (202)78  5-247  5  or 
Agribusiness  Accountability  Projec 
SUSAN  SECHLER  or  JIM  HIGHTOWER 
(202)  338-3976 


EARL  BUTZ  and  ELLIOTT  RICHARDSON,  together  with  other 
USDA  and  HEW  officials,  were  charged  in  a  lawsuit  filed  today 
with  using  three-quarters  of  a  billion  taxpayers  dollars  annually 
to  cater  to  the  special  interests  of  corporate  agribusiness  in  the 
administration  of  the  "Land  Grant  Complex".   That  complex  consists 
of  70  universities,  the  Agricultural  Research  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  in  every  state  of  the 
country. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  in  Federal  District  Court  in  Washington 
on  behalf  of  numerous  individuals  and  organizations  who  represent 
the  intended  beneficiaries  and  interests  designated  to  be  served 
by  the  original  laws  creating  this  complex.   Among  the  plaintiffs 
are:   Jose  Angel  Gutierrez,  the  newly  elected  Chairman  of  LA  RAZA 
UNIDA;   the  NATIONAL  COALITION  ON  LAND  REFORM;   the  NATIONAL 
CONSUMERS  LEAGUE;   the  GEORGIA  COUNCIL  ON  HUMAN  RELATIONS;   SOL 
DE  AZTLAN:   the  NATIONAL  SHARECROPPERS  FUND,  INC.;   the  MID-WEST 
COUNCIL  OF  LA  RAZA;  a  Land  Grant  College  professor,  an  Extension 
Agent,  and  a  Land  Grant  College  alumnae,  as  well  as  several  farmers 
and  farmworkers  who  have  been  neglected,  displaced,  or  directly 
harmed  by  the  policies  set  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
HEW. 

The  lawsuit  charges  widespread  non-compliance  with  Civil 
Rights  laws,  unlawful  discrimination  in  employment  and  distribution 
of  benefits  and  grants,  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  benefit  pri- 
vate interests  and  corporations  with  no  due  process  or  equal  pro- 
tection for  farmers,  farmworkers,  consumers  and  the  rural  popula- 
tion and  environment. 


The  suit  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Task  Force  Report  on  the 
Land  Grant  College  Complex  "HARD  TOMATOES,  HARD  TIMES"  that  was 
released  by  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  in  May  1972. 
That  report  documented  the  failure  of  the  Land  Grant  Complex  to 
adequately  serve  all  the  interests  of  rural  America  because  it 
had  focused  its  resources  on  developing  technology,  mechanization 
and  pesticide  research  which  is  of  primary  benefit  to  corporate 
agribusiness . 
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In  order  to  realign  the  research  priorities  of  the  complex 
to  focus  on  the  legitimate  needs  of  rural  America,  the  suit  seeks 
a  permanent  injunction  barring  further  disbursement  of  funds  until 
such  time  as  the  Secretaries  can  demonstrate  compliance  with  the 
laws  and  the  intent  of  Congress.   It  specifically  demands  that 
the  policy  making  and  advisory  apparatus  include  spokesmen  for 
the  independent  family  farmers,  farmworkers,  consumers,  environ- 
mentalists, minorities  and  other  rural  interests  directly  affected 
by  the  work  of  the  Land  Grant  Complex. 

Plaintiffs  demand  that  an  equal  amount  of  funds  appropriated 
be  spent  on  human,  job  training  and  job  placement  as  are  spent 
on  developing  mechanization  or  pesticides  whose  express  purpose  is 
to  replace  labor.   The  suit  requests  an  accounting  by  all  segments 
of  the  Land  Grant  Complex  and  disclosure  of  all  funds  coming  from 
private  sources. 

In  the  future,  the  Defendants  are  requested  to  file  impact 
statements  available  to  the  public,  setting  forth  the  estimated 
impact  of  each  major  project  on  rural  America,  the  environment, 
the  economy,  and  the  people  most  directly  affected. 

The  litigation  illustrates  yet  another  example  of  Congress 
abdicating  its  powers  to  the  executive  branch  .  EARL  BUTZ  and 
ELLIOTT  RICHARDSON,  in  turn,  have  allowed  policy  to  be  dictated 
by  the  vested  interests  of  corporate  agribusiness. 


Lawyers  responsible  for  the  lawsuit  will  be  available  to 
answer  questions  from  the  press  at  11:00  A.M.,  Wednesday, 
October  11,  1972  at  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.  W.  Washington, 
D.  C.   Copies  of  the  complaint  will  also  be  available  at  that  time, 


82-656  O  -  72  -  pt.  4A  -  23 
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IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


JOSE  ANGEL  GUTIERREZ 
1316  North  Avenue 
Crystal  City,  Texas  7883! 
(512)  374-2322 


NATIONAL  COALITION  FOR  LAND  GRANT 
REFORM 

1195  Sterline  Avenue 
Berkeley,  California  94102 
(415)  863-4951 


FRED  KILIAN 
Wamego,  Kansas  66547 
(913)  456-9603 


ARTURO  GONZALEZ 
1109  David  Street 
Lansing,  Michigan  48906 
(no  phone) 


MAX  ALTMAN 
70  East  89th  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11209 
(212)  342-2155 

HUGH  WATSON 
General  Delivery 
Immokalee,  Florida  33934 
(no  phone) 


GERALD  BODILY 

20681  Rd.  252 

Strathmore,  California  93267 

(209)  568-1064 


EFRAIN  PORTILLO  MARINEZ 
1820  Coolidge  Road 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 
(517)  351-6122 


FRANCIS  WILEY 
Route  3 

Lav/rence,    Kansas    66044 
(913)     845-2331 


JERRY  D.  STOCKDALE 
Department  of  Rural  Sociology 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York  14850 
(007)  272-7468 


Civil  Action  No. 
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SUSAN  ERICKSON 
619  F  Street 
Davis  California  95616 
(916)  752-2360 


SOL  DE  AZTLAN 
719  E  Grand  River 
Lansing,  Michigan  48906 
(517)  485-7478 


JUDI  SCHUBMEHL 
Box  62 

McDonough,  N.Y.  13801 
(607)  647-5278 


NATIONAL  SHARECROPPERS  FUND,  Inc 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036 
(202)  659-5620 


GEORGIA  COUNCIL  ON  HUMAN  RELATIONS 
506  Bona  Allen  Building 
133  Luckie  Street,  N.W. 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 
(404)  524-1571 


C«9 


MID-WEST  COUNCIL  OF  LA  RAZA 
University  of  Notre  Dame 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana  46556 
(219)  283-3424 


NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE 
1029  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005 
(202)  347-3853 


Plaintiffs, 


EARL  L.  BUTZ,  Individually  and  in 
his  capacity  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture 

14th  St.  and  Independence  Ave.,  S.'W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20250 


NED  D.  BAYLEY,  Individually  and  in 

his  capacity  as  Director  of  Science 

and  Education 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

14th  St.  and  Independence  Ave.,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20250 

i 
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T.W.  EDMINSTER,  Individually  and  in 
his  capacity's  Administrator  of  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
14th  St.  and  Independence  Ave. ,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20250 


E.L.  KIRBY,  Individually  and  in 

his  capacity  as  Administrator  of 

the  Extension  Service 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

14th  St.  and  Independence  Ave.,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20250 


ELLIOT  L.  RICHARDSON,  Individually 
and  in  his  capacity  as  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
330  Independence  Ave.,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20201 


SIDNEY  P.  MARLAND,  Jr.,  Individually 
and  in  his  capacity  as  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare 

330  Independence  Ave.,  S.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20201 


ARCHIE  AYRES,  Jr.,  Individually  and 

in  his  capacity  as  Program  Officer 

for  Land  Grant  Colleges 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and 

Welfare 

330  Independence  Ave.,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20201 


Defendants, 


COMPLAINT 

(For  Declaratory,  Injunctive  and 
Other  Equitable  Relief) 

This  is  an  action  demanding  that  Defendants  comply  with  the 
Constitution  and  Federal  law  in  the  administration,  supervision 
and  enforcement  of  the  land  grant  college  system,  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  other  research  facilities,  and  the  agri- 
cultural extension  service.   It  is  brought  by  the  intended  bene- 
ficiaries and  their  representatives  and  interests  designated  to  be 
served  by  the  laws  creating  the  land  grant  complex,  now  codified 
at  7  U.S.C.  §§  301-390. 
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Plaintiffs  allege  widespread  non-compliance  with  the  Fed- 
eral laws,  unlawful  discrimination  in  employment  and  distribution 
of  grants  and  benefits,  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  benefit  private 
interests  and  corporations  with  no  due  process  or  equal  protection 
for  the  farmers,  farmworkers,  consumers,  and  rural  population  and 
environment  that  are  displaced,  neglected,  abused  and  damaged  by 
the  direct  acts  and/or  omissions  of  the  Defendants. 

Plaintiffs  seek  a  declaratory  judgment  on  the  constitution- 
al validity  of  the  delegation  of  authority  to  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  an  injunction  bar- 
ring the  further  disbursement  of  funds  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretaries  can  demonstrate  compliance  with  the  applicable  laws, 
and  have  set  forth  adequate  guidelines  and  standards  to  provide 
for  the  equitable,  distribution  of  funds  and  benefits  to  all  the 
intended  beneficiaries  under  the  legislation  creating  these  Fed- 
eral grants  programs . 


1. 


This  Court  has  jurisdiction  of  this  case  by  virtue  of  28 
U.S.C.  §  1331,  28  U.S.C.  §  1337,  28  U.S.C.  §  1343(3)  and  (4),  28 
U.S.C.  §  1346,  and  28  U.S.C.  §  1361.   The  amount  in  controversy 
exceeds  $10,000.   Relief  is  also  requested  under  the  provisions  of 
28  U.S.C.  §  2201. 


!■ 


2. 


Plaintiff  individuals  and  organizations  are  as  follows: 
a.   Plaintiff  Jose  Angel  Gutierrez,  is  the  President  of  the 
School  Board  in  Crystal  City,  Texas,  which  has  a  Chicano  popula- 
tion of  905,  most  of  whom  are  involved  in  agriculture.   Because 
of  the  limited  access  the  Chicano  of  Crystal  City  has  to  skills 
and  capitol,  there  are  no  occupational  alternatives  to  agricul- 
ture for  them.   Many  are  forced  to  migrate  from  May  to  October 
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to  earn  at  least  some  annual  income.  The  plight  of  the  Chicano 
in  Crystal  City,  Texas  has  not  been  alleviated  by  the  Extension 
Service  or  any  other  component  of  the  land  grant  complex. 

b.   Plaintiff  The  National  Coalition  for  Land  Reform  is 
a  non-profit  corporation  with  membership  consisting  of  citizens 
and  organizations  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  who  recognize 
the  need  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  land  in  rural  Ameri' 
ca.   Prevalent  among  the  citizen  members  of  the  National  Coalitio: 
for  Land  Reform  are  farmers  and  farmworkers.   The  Coalition  seeks 
to  stem  the  effects  of  large  landholding  patterns  on  the  vitality 
of  rural  life  and  advocates  legislation  which  it  feels  will  bene- 
fit small  farmers  or  farmworkers  who  wish  to  become  farmers.  Amon 
its  goals  are  improved  market  conditions  for  the  family  farmers 
and  the  development  and  use  of  agricultural  cooperatives. 

c.  Plaintiff  Fred  Kilian  operates  a  farm  in  Wamego,  Kansa 
While  it  is  a  productive  unit,  the  capital  needs  are  enormous,  an 
it  is  hard  not  to  be  continually  in  debt.  This  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  pass  this  way  of  life  on  to  the  next  generation.  Mr.  Kili 
has  four  sons  who  can  all  do  better  in  the  cities,  working  for  fa 
wages,  and  cannot  afford  to  stay  on  the  land.  Mr.  Kilian  feels 
the  land  grant  system  has  contributed  toward  this  problem  because 
it  has  not  directed  its  thrust  toward  the  small  unit. 

d.  Plaintiff  Arturo  Gonzalez  was  a  migrant  farmworker  for 
ten  years.   When  he  could  find  no  work,  he  was  forced  to  go  on 
welfare.   He  is  presently  working  as  an  aide  at  a  community  menta 
health  clinic  in  Lansing,  Michigan. 

e.  Plaintiff  "Max  Altman,  whose  78  acre  poultry  farm  was 
foreclosed  in  New  York  State  in  1963  and  who  now  resides  at  70 
East  89th  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York  was  forced  out  of  poultry 
farming  by  verticle  integration,  which  came  about  partly  because 
tho  research  and  promotional  activities  of  the  Land  Grant  comple: 
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f.  Plaintiff  Hugh  Watson  is  an  unemployed  farmworker , l look- 
ing for  work  in  Immokalee,  Florida. 

g.  Plaintiff  Gerald  Bodily   farms  2  1/2  acres  in  Strath- 
:iore,  California.   He  earns  his  living  as  a  chemistry  teacher  at 
the  local  high  school.   Because  of  the  concentrated  use  of  pesti- 
cides in  the  central  agricultural  valley  of  California,  Mr.  Bodily 
finds  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  produce  he  grows  for  his 
family,  customers  and  animals  free  from  pesticide  pollution,  both 
airborne  from  farmers  throughout  the  valley  and  from  past  use  of 
the  land.   He  states  that  the  University  of  California  is  not  do- 
ing enough  research  and  promotion  of  alternatives  to  chemical  pest- 
icides . 

h.   Plaintiff  Efrain  Portillo  Marinez  of  East  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan has  now  retired  after  37  years  of  farm  work,  which  had  to 
support  a  family  of  11  children.   During  his  years  in  the  field, 
he  observed  many  changes  in  the  operation  of  the  farms  he  worked, 
although  he  had  to  adopt  on  his  own  to  these  changes.   His  real 
income  never  went  up.   He  was  offered  no  advice  or  any  practical 
information  on  agricultural  employment  or  earning  a  living,  and 
he  never  heard  of  any  farmworker  being  helped  in  this  way. 

i.  Plaintiff  Francis  Wiley  has  a  farm  on  Rural  Route  3, 
Lawrence,  Kansas.  He  is  being  forced  out  of  agriculture  because 
it  is  economically  devastating.  He  only  has  160  acres  left  of 
what  used  to  be  a  1200  acre  farm.  He  feels  that  the  agriculture 
and  relief  appropriations  never  reach  people  like  him  because  of 
the  tight  political  controls  exercised  at  the  national  and  local 
levels.  -  - 

j.   Plaintiff  Jerry  D.  Stockdale  is  an  assistant   professor 
in  the  Department  of  Rural  Sociology  of  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.   He  states  that  systematic 
biases  exist,  and  have  long  existed,  both  in  the  recruitment  of 
faculty  and  members  in  colleges  of  agriculture  and  in  the  kinds  of 
activities  faculty  members  are  encouraged  to  pursue.   This  has  had 
a  negative  effect  on  the  teaching,  research,  and  public  service 
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activities  of  land  grant  colleges.   It  has  resulted  in  relative 
unresponsiveness  to  the  needs  of  large  numbers  of  rural  residents, 
especially  migrant  workers  and  other  poor  rural  persons.   In  the 
case  of  his  profession,  rural  sociology,  the  bias  has  had  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  the  development  of  that  discipline  and  of  the  pro- 
fessional output  of  its  members.   In  recent  years  the  Land  Grant 
College  Complex  has  failed  to  seriously  concern  itself  with  the 
plight  of  millions  of  rural  Americans.   In  some  cases,  the  USDA- 
Land  Grant  College  Complex  has  restricted  entry  and  opportunities 
to  persons  who  are  concerned  with  the  problems  of  poverty  in 
rural  America. 

k.   Plaintiff  Susan  Erickson  resides  at  619  F  Street,  Davis, 
California  and  is  an  alumna  of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  a  land- 
grant  college  located  in  Laramie,  Wyoming.   Her  father  has  owned 
and  operated  a  dairy  farm  in  central  Washington  State  for  25  years. 
Her  education  at  the  land  grant  college  did  not  prepare  her  to 
return  to  farming. 

1.   Plaintiff  Sol  de  Aztlan  is  a  community  organization 
incorporated  in  1970  in  the  State  of  Michigan  to  provide  informa- 
tion of  vital  interest  and  concern  to  members  of  the  Michigan  min- 
ority communities  and  to  increase  awareness  of  Mexican  history  and 
culture.   Since  that  time  they  negotiated  with  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  and  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  to  rearrange 
its  priorities  and  to  begin  to  hire  staff,  and  have  been  refused. 
They  have  submitted  five  proposals  to  the  University  to  serve  the 
Spanish-speaking  community  and  have  been  refused. 

m.   Plaintiff  "Judi  Schubmehl  lives  in  McDonough,  Chenango 
County,  New  York  State  and  has  been  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Human  Resource  Development  Specialist  for  the  Chenango  Development 
Project  since  August,  1970.   This  project  is  Cornell  University's 
uilot  rural  poverty  effort,  funded  by  New  York  State.   She  has 
prime  responsibility  for  working  with  poor  people  and  the  agencies 
dtodigned  to  serve  them  in  Chenango  County  and  has  found  the  New 
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ork  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Cooperative  Extension  to  be 
enerally  irrelevant  and  unresponsive  to  the  rural  poor. 

n.   Plaintiff  National  Sharecroppers  Fund,  Inc.  is  a  non- 
rofit  corporation  with  its  principal  office  at  1346  Connecticut 
venue,  N.W.  Washington,  D.C.   It  was  organized  in  1937  to  promote 
armworker  and  small  farmers  and  to  provide  assistance  for  their 
eeds  and  problems. 

o.   Plaintiff  Georgia  Council  on  Human  Relations,  506 
ona  Allen  Building,  133  Luckie  Street,  N.W.  Atlanta,  Georgia  is 
not-for-profit  corporation  supported  by  memberships,  donations 
nd  grants.   The  Georgia  Council  is  dedicated  to  the  betterment 
f  human  relationships  in  Georgia  across  ethnic,  religious,  and 
conomic  lines. 

p.   Plaintiff  Mid-West  Council  of  La  Raza  with  its  central 
ffice  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  is  a  community  organization 
hat  serves  a  population  of  more  than  one  and  one  half  million 
panish-speaking  people  in  the  following  states:   Ohio,  Indiana, 
lichigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
iissouri,  and  Iowa  in  developing  a  coordinated  approach  for  La 
:aza  in  terms  of  providing  technical  assistance  program  develop- 
ent  and  leadership  training  efforts  to  foster  self  pride  and  self 
etermination.   They  are  the  grantee  for  three  transition  centers 
hich  aid  migrants  in  the  process  of  settling  out  of  the  migrant 
tream. 

q.   Plaintiff  National  Consumers  League  is  a  nationwide, 
ndividual  membership,  non-profit  organization  founded  in  1899, 
edicated  to  promoting  social  legislation,  fair  labor  standards 
md  consumer  issues.   Its  headquarters  are  located  at  1029  Vermont 
venue,  N.W.   Washington,  D.C. 


- 


M 


3. 


Defendant  Earl  L.  Butz  is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
■s  primarily  responsible  for  the  administration  of  7  U.S.C.  §§ 
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301-390.   Defendant  T.W.  Edminister  is  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.  Defendant  Ned  D.  Bayley  is  the  Director  of  Science  and 
Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is  Chairman  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research  Policy  Advisory  Committee  of  U§DA. 
All  of  these  11  3  Defendants  are  given  primary  responsibility  and 
authority  for  the  administration  of  the  land  grant  complex,  in- 
cluding research,  experiment  work  and  cooperative  extension  work 
within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  have  been  delegated 
that  function  by  the  Secretary, 


Defendant  Elliot  L.  Richardson  is  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.   Defendant  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,  is  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.   Defendant  Archie  Ayers,  Jr.,  is 
the  Program  Officer  for  Land  Grant  Colleges  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.   All  of  these  U  4  Defendants  are 
charged  with  the  primary  responsibility  and  authority  for  the 
administration  of  Federal  funds  to  the  land  grant  colleges  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
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STATUTORY  BACKGROUND 


5. 


The  land  grant  college  complex  consists  of  three  interrelated 
Darts:   education,  research  and  extension. 


EDUCATION:   The  Morrill  Act  of  July  2,  1862  provided  for  the 
original  grant  of  land  to  the  various  states  for  the  endowment, 
support  and  maintenance  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts,  and 
established  the  formulas  for  appropriation.   The  Federal  support 
contemplated  in  the  initial  Morrill  Act  was  the  income  from  public 
land  [30,000  acres  or  its  equivalent  in  scrip  for  each  representa- 
tive and  senator]  made  available  to  each  state.   The  state  was 
expected  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  its  land  grant  insti- 
tution as  well  as  to  provide  its  buildings.   Thus,  a  system  of 
colleges  and  universities,   known  as  the  land  grant  colleges, 
designated  and  managed  by  each  state,  but  receiving  appropriations 
from  and  subject  to  laws  enacted  by  the  United  States  Congress, 
were  established  in  every  state.   There  are  now  6  9  land  grant 
colleges  enrolling  1.5  million  students. 

The  second  Morrill  Act  of  August  30,  1890  [26  Stat.  419] 
provided  for  the  further  endowment  of  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  mechanical  arts  as  designated  by  the  state  in  conformity  with 
the  first  Morrill  Act,  with  the  specific  provision: 


"That  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  under  this  Act  to 
any  State  or  Territory  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  a  college  where  a  distinction  of  race  or  color  is 
made  in  the  admission  of  students  shall  be  held  to 
being  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
if  the  funds  received  in  such  State  or  Territory  be 
equitably  divided  as  hereinafter  set  forth." 

Seventeen  southern  and  border  states  took  advantage  of  the  Act  of 
1890,  creating  separate  colleges  for  white  and  black  students. 
This  provision  has  never  been  amended  by  Congress.   Funds  for  edu- 
cation and  instruction  are  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education 
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Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.   The  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  administers  the  funds  for  experiment  and  research 
and  extension  services. 

EXPERIMENT:   Funds  were  authorized  by  the  Hatch  Act  of  1837 
[24  Stat.  440]  for  direct  payment  to  each  state  that  would  es- 
tablish an  agricultural  experiment  station  in  connection  with  the 
land  grant  college  established   under  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill 
Act  of  July  2,  1862,  and   the  acts  supplementary  thereto,  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  the  systematic  scientific  study  of  problems 
relating  to  the  agriculture  of  the  state.   Authorizations  were 
increased  in  the  following  subsequent  acts:   The  Adams  Act  of  1906; 
the  Purnell  Act  of  1925;  the  Bankhead  Jones  Act  of  1935;  and 
Title  I,  §  9  of  the  Amendment  of  1946  to  the  Bankhead  Jones  Act. 
In  1955,  the  Hatch  Act  was  amended  to  bring  about  consolidation 
of  the  federal  laws  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  federal  funds 
for  the  support  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  then 
48  states,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.   With  the  amendment  of 
the  original  Hatch  Act,  the  other  aforementioned  acts  with  amenda- 
tory and  supplementary  acts  were  repealed.   This  is  now  codified 
at  7  U.S.C.  §  631-390. 

ADMINISTRATION ;   The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  charged  with 
the  proper  administration  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  provisions.   [Hatch  Act  §  7;  7  U.S.C.  §  361g] 
This  section  further  states : 


"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to 
furnish  such  advice  and  assistance  as  will 
best  promote  the  purposes  of  said  sections, 
including  participation  in  coordination  of 
research  initiated  under  said  sections  by 
the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
from  time  to  time  to  indicate  such  lines  of 
inquiry  as  to  him  seem  most  important,  and 
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to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  cooperation  by  and  between 
the  several  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  and  between  the  stations  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture." 


The  purpose  of  the  Hatch  research  program  is  stated  in 
section  two  of  the  Act: 


It  should  be  the  object  and  duty  of  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations 
through  the  expenditure  of  the  appropria- 
tions hereinafter  authorized  to  conduct 
original  and  other  researches,  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  bearing  directly  on 
and  contributing  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  effective 
agriculture  industry  of  the  United  States, 
including  researches  basic  to  the  problems 
of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects,  and 
such  investigations  as  have  for  their 
purpose  the  development  and  improvement  of 
the  rural  home  and  rural  life  and  the 
maximum  contribution  by  agriculture  to 
the  welfare  of  the  consumer. 


The  1955  amendments  further  restated  the  policy  of  Congress 
vith  respect  to  the  experiment  stations,  as  follows  (7  U.S.C. 
I   361c)  : 


ta 


i     i 


"It  is  further  the  policy  of  Congress  to  promote 
the  efficient  production,  marketing,  distribution, 
and  utilization  of  products  of  the  farm  as  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  peoples  and 
to  promote  a  sound  and  prosperous  agriculture  and 
rural  life  as  indespensible  to  the  maintenance  of 
maximum  employment  and  national  prosperity  and 
security. " 


The  Mclntire-Stennis  bill  of  October  10 ,  1962  [76  Stat.  807, 
.6  U.S.C.  §  58]  provided  for  the  funding  of  forestry  research 
:hrough  the  land  grant  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

An  agricultural  experiment  station  is  entitled  to  receive 
latch  funds  when  it  is  a  part  of  a  land  grant  college  established 
inder  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.   When  there  is 
lore  than  one  agricultural  experiment  station  in  a  state,  the  state 
egislature  is  responsible  for  designating  the  station  or  stations 
o  receive  Hatch  funds  and  the  division  thereof  between  them. 
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The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also  empowered  to  deduct  un 
expended  funds  of  any  state  agricultural  experiment  station  from 
the  next  succeeding  annual  allotment  to  the  state  concerned,  and 
to  withhold  from  any  state  any  portion  of  the  appropriations  avai 
able  for  allotment,  and  ascertain  each  states  entitlement  to  rece 
its  share  of  the  annual  appropriations  for  agricultural  experimer 
stations,  and  the  amount  which  each  is  entitled  to  receive. 


!       EXTENSION:   The  Federal  Extension  Service,  as  the  educatior 

jarm  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,   has  been 
i 

'operating  since  1862,  when  Congress  created  the  Department  of 
! Agriculture,  its  stated  purpose  being  to  gather  and  diffuse  infoi 
imation  and  to  establish  land  grant  colleges  to  teach  agriculture 
iand  the  mechanical  arts.   [Act  of  May  15,  1862,  ch.  72,  12  Stat. 
J  387  (now  5  U.S.C.  §  511  (1964)  and  the  first  Morrill  Act,  now 
7  U.S.C.  §  301  (1964].   Extension  work  formally  became  a  functior 
of  the  land  grant  colleges  in  cooperation  with  the  USDA  with 
passage  of  the  1914  Smith-Lever  Act.   [ch.  79,  38  Stat.  372  (191< 
as  amended  7  U.S.C.  §  341  (1964]  Cooperative  agricultural  extensi 
work  is  to  be  "carried  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be  mutlally  agree 
upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural 
College  or  colleges...  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Title" 
[7  U.S.C.  §342].   The  formula  for  distribution  of  appropriations 
is  not  set  forth  in  7  U.S.C.  §  342.   Before  any  funds  under  this 
Act  can  be  disbursed,  plans  for  the  work  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  service  of  each  state  must  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.   In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  receive  an  annual  report  includin< 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount  received  by  the  state  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year  and  its  disbursement,  on  forms  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.   The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  further  empowered  to  withhold  funds  to  a  state. 
7  U.S.C.  §  346. 
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With  the  1955  amendments,  Congress  added  a  new  section 
entitled  "Disadvantaged  Agricultural  Areas  -  Congressional 
Findings."   This  is  now  codified  at  7  U.S.C.  §  347a: 


§  347a. 


DISADVANTAGED  AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  - 
CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 


(a)  The  Congress  finds  that  there  exist 
special  circumstances  in  certain  agricultural 
areas  which  cause  such  areas  to  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage insofar  as  agricultural  development 
is  concerned,  which  circumstances  include  the 
following:   (1)  There  is  concentration  of  farm 
families  on  farms  either  too  small  to  too 
unproductive  or  both;  (2)  such  farm  operators 
because  of  limited  productivity  are  unable  to 
make  adjustments  and  investments  required  to 
establish  profitable  operations;  (3)  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  existing  farm  unit  does 
not  permit  profitable  employment  of  available 
labor;  (4)  because  of  limited  resources,  many 
of  these  farm  families  are  not  able  to  make  full 
use  of  current  extension  programs  designed  for 
families  operating  economic  units  nor  are  exten- 
sion facilities  adequate  to  provide  the  assistance 
needed  to  produce  desirable  results... 

(c)  In  determining  that  the  area  has  such  special 
need,  the  Secretary  shall  find  that  it  has  a 
substantial  number  of  disadvantaged  farms  or  farm 
families  for  one  or  more  of  the  reasons  heretofore 
enumerated.   The  Secretary  shall  make  provisions 
for  the  assistance  to  be  extended  to  include  one 
or  more  -of  the  following:  (1)  Intesive  on-the-farm 
educational  assistance  to  the  farm  family  in 
appraising  and  resolving  its  problems;  (2)  assistance 
and  counseling  to  local  groups  in  appraising 
resources  for  capability  of  improvement  in  agri- 
culture of  introduction  of  industry  designed  to 
supplement  farm  income;  (3)  cooperation  with  other 
agencies  and  groups  in  furnishing  all  possible 
information  as  to  existing  employment  opportunities, 
particularly  to  farm  families  having  underemployed 
workers;  and  (4)  in  cases  where  the  farm  family, 
after  analysis  of  its  opportunities  and  existing  re- 
sources, finds  it  advisable  to  seek  a  new  farming 
venture,  the  providing  of. information,  advice,  and 
counsel  in  connection  with  making  such  change.  [Under- 
line supplied] 


(     ■ 
I    i 


Further  regulations  and  guidelines  governing  the  administra- 
tion of  these  Federal  grant  programs  are  not  codified  or  published 
for  public  circulation  or  comment,  except  for  those  regulations 
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dealing  with  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  and  compliance  with 'the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.   Congress  has  established  the  land  grant 
complex  and  continues  to  channel  appropriations  through  its  variou 
components  at  ever  increasing  levels,  but  has  delegated  all  power 
and  control  over  these  funds  to  the  Secretaries  named  in  the  Acts. 
Most  other  Federal  grants  programs  have  explicit  mandates  and 
directives,  prescribed  by  laws  and  regulations  to  ensure  that  fund 
are  expended  only  for  authorized  projects  by  authorized  officials, 
delegates  and  grantees  for  authorized  purposes  proscribed  by  law. 
Congress  has  unconstitutionally  delegated  its  legislative  function 
to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
I  those  Secretaries  have,  in  turn,  relinquished  their  functions  and 
duties  to  state  officials,  without  the  legal  authority  or  power 
to  delegate  such  functions  and  duties.   As  Plaintiffs  will  demon- 
strate, much  of  the  decision  making  process  has,  in  fact,  been 
adbicated  to  private  interest  groups. 


Therefore,  Plaintiffs  request  this  Court  to  issue  a  judgment 
declaring  that  the  Morrill  Acts  [12  Stat.  503,  26  Stat.  417]  the 
Hatch  Act  [24  Stat.  440]  and  the  Smith  -  Lever  Act  [38  Stat. 
372]  unconstitutionally  delegate  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

FACTS 

8. 


The  purpose  pf  the  research  and  experiment  work  administerec 
by  USDA  including  that  conducted  by  USDA  through  the  Agricultural 
Research  Service  and  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  was 

to  be : 

•"To  promote  the  efficient  production,  marketing, 
distribution,  and  utilization  of  products  of  the 
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farm  as  essential  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  peoples  and  to  promote  a  sound  and  prosperous 
agriculture  and  rural  life  as  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  maximum  employment  and  national  pros- 
perity and  security."   7  U.S.C.  §  361b. 


The  intended  beneficiaries  of  the  research,  investigation 
id  experiment  work  thereby  authorized  are:   consumers,  owner- 
Derated  family  farms,  the  rural  home  and  rural  life.   Defendants 
ave  a  duty  to  serve  or  benefit  the  intended  beneficiaries  of 
lese  Acts. 


The  research  arm  of  the  Land  Grant  College  is  the  corre- 
ponding  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.   They  receive 
mually  almost  one  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  from  all  sources, 
lich  pays  for  approximately  19,965  projects  throughout  the  country, 
id  a  total  of  5,955.9  scientific  man  years.   (Smy'S).   This  complex 
as  concentrated  the  bulk  of  its  resources  on  developing  tech- 
Dlogy  for  agriculture  through  mechanization  and  research  on 
lemicals  and  pesticides.   The  bulk  of  this  research  is  committed 
3  the  technological  and  managerial  needs  of  the  largest  scale 
roducers  of  agribusiness  corporations,  and  there  is  no  equal 
Dmmittment  or  adequate  proration  of  resources  or  time  to  the 
seds  of  the  other  intended  beneficiaries,  and  those  displaced  by 
le  priorities  and  beneficiaries  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
jriculture  or  his  delegate. 


10. 

Because  of  its  size  and  expansiveness,  the  priorities  and 
rojects  of  the  land  grant  complex  determine  the  future  of  the 
griculture  industry  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  present  status 
nd  future  of  rural  America.   Attached  as  Appendix  A  and  B  are 
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figures  for  the  total  state  -  by  -  state  allotments  of  fund:;  to 
the  State  Experiment  Stations  and  to  the  State  Extension  Service. 
In  addition  to  the  Federal  appropriations,  each  State  and  many 
local  governments  make  appropriations  to  this  complex.   Private 
and  public  corporations  also  make  grants,  contributions  and 
contracts  with  the  complex. 

11. 

Under  the  present  system  of  operation,  not  only  do  these 
private  corporations  reap  enormous  benefits  from  an  often  small 
initial  investment  (since  the  buildings,  equipment,  manpower  and 
overhead  are  there  at  taxpayers'  expense)  but  the  subject  matter 
or  research  objective  chosen  by  the  private  interest  corporation 
often  determines  the  objectives  and  annual  program  of  an  entire 
STATE  EXPERIMENT  STATION.   Policy  and  programs  are  threfore  not 
determined  by  the  Congress  or  by  the  Cabinet  Officer  given  that 
responsibility,  or  even  by  state  officials  or  the  public. 

12. 


Illustrative  of  this  process  is  pesticide  research  conducte 
at  the  Ithaca  and  Geneva,  New  York  Experiment  Stations  in  1969-70 
These  two  stations  received  97  grants  from  67  different  corporati 
totalling  $111,350,  or  $1150   average  per  grant.   The  gross 
returns  to  those  corporations  for  the  97  grants  have  been  estimat 
to  be  $6,501,200,  but  this  could  range  from  a  maximum  of  $48.5 
million  to  a  minimum  of  $3.25  million.   This  windfall  benefit  is 
quite  typical  of  that  realized  by  private  corporations  who  contra 
for  certain  research  projects  with  the  land  grant  research 
institutions. 
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13. 


The  changes  made  in  agriculture  as  a  result  of  the  research 
and  extension  work  of  the  land  grant  complex  have  wrought  far- 
reaching  consequences  on  the  rural  population  and  environment: 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  laws  creating  the 
land  grant  college  complex,  when  over  80%  of 
the  U.S.  was  rural  in  nature,  farm  population 
has  declined  to  4.8%  of  the  total  U.S.  Population. 

The  proportion  of  farm  people  over  55  years  of 
age  is  rising  while  the  proportion  of  those 
under  14  years  of  age  has  declined  more  than 
half  in  the  last  decade. 


Rural  emigration  has  proceeded  at  an  ever 
increasing  rate. 


Half  of  the  farm  families  in  this  country  have 
annual  incomes  below  $3,000 


14  million  rural  Americans  exist  below  a  poverty 
income,  and  millions  more  are  on  the  edge  of 
poverty. 


Sixty  percent  of  the  substandard  housing  in 
America  is  located  in  rural  areas.   2.5  million 
substandard  houses  are  occupied  by  rural  families 


■ 


14. 


Despite  this,  the  land  grant  college  complex,  which  is  the 
public's  primary  investment  of  intellectual  and  scientific  re- 
sources in  rural  America,  has  failed  to  respond. 

The  public  interest  and  welfare  of  America  are  not  being 
served  by  the  land  grant  complex  which  has  fostered,  and  done 
little  to  address  or  remedy  the  consequences  of  its  acts  in  rural 
America. 
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The  land  grant  complex  is  not  serving  the  intended 
beneficiaries  of  the  laws  that  created  it. 

INTENDED  BENEFICIARIES  NOT  BEING  SERVED 

15. 

Farmworkers  are  not  being  served  or  benefited  by  the  land 
grant  complex  when  machines  are  developed  at  land  grant  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  for  the  express  purpose  of  replacing 
hand  labor,  and  no  projects  are  put  forth  to  study  the  consequence 
on  the  workers  thereby  displaced.   There  were  4.3  million  hired 
farmworkers  in  1950.   In  1970  that  number  was  2.5  million.   Hired 
farmworkers  in  1970  averaged  an  income  of  $1,083  if  they  did  farm 
work  only,  while  those  who  also  did  some  non-farm  work  averaged 
an  income  of  $2,461. 

16.  . 

The  land  grant  complex  views  labor  "as  a  physical  rather 
than  a  sociological  resource."   The  task  force  on  Farm  Labor  and 
Mechanization  of  USDA  -  NASULGC  determined  that  the  goals  of 
mechanization  research  would  be  to: 

(1)  reduce  farm  labor  requirements  and  improve 
efficiency  in  the  production  of  crops  in  livestock 
through  mechanization;  and  (2)  through  systems 
analysis,  combine  that  set  of  production  and 
marketing  practices  with  land,  labor,  capital, 
and  management  inputs  that  will  optimize  income 
from  the  production  of  crops  and  livestock. 

tfhe  task  force  recommended  a- 75%  increase  over  ten  years 
in  scienfic  man  years  of  research  conducted  on  mechanization  of 
fruit,  vegetable  and  field  crop  production.   It  recommended  an 
increase  of  84%  in  research  man  years  allotted  to  systems  analysi 
related  to  mechanization. 
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17 


The  tomato  harvester  is  one  example  of  the  land  grant  college 
complex's  contribution  to  the  development,  of  machines  for  industry, 
without  compensatory  benefit  or  attention  to  the  farmworkers  who 
lose  their  jobs  as  a  result.   The  two  major  parties  involved  in  the 
development  of  the  tomato  harvester  were  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Davis ,  and  the  Blackwelder  Manufacturing  Company  of  Rio  Vis- 
ta, California.   The  University  of  Michigan,  the  University  of  Flo- 
rida, the  University  of  Maryland,  and  other  private  firms  also 
engaged  in  research  and  development.   It  is  estimated  that  this 
machine  cost  approximately  $3,252,000  to  develop  until  1967,  with 
the  University  of  California  paying  $1,288,000,  or  a  little  under 
half  the  total  cost,  and  the  private  firms  paying  $1,964,000.   The 
tomato  harvester  replaces  roughly  91  man  hours  per  acre  of  tomatoes', 
At  an  average  wage  rate  of  $1.65  per  hour,  as  computed  from  19  65 
to  1973,  the  average  wage  loss  to  the  worker  was  $42,298,523  per 
year  in  California  alone.   The  amount  saved  by  the  grower  was 
estimated  at  $7.51  per  ton  of  tomatoes. 


18, 


A  more  recent  example  of  land  grant  mechanization  research 
which  helps  only  one  segment  of  the  intended  beneficiaries  and 
harms  the  others  is  the  type  32  tobacco  harvesters  developed  at 
the  University  of  Maryland.   Because  it  is  designed  for  use  on  the 
larger  tobacco  farms,  and  because  of  its  expense,  the  harvester 
and  curing  system  is  estimated  to  be  useful  for  only  about  3  0 
percent  of  the  tobacco  farmers  in  Maryland. 

That  machine  is  going  to  replace  a  substantial  number  of 
tobacco  workers,  and  it  is  going  to  work  to  the  competitive 
disadvantage  of  7  0  percent  of  Maryland's  tobacco  farmers,  but  there 
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is  no  research  underv/ay  at  the  University  of  Maryland  even  to 
evaluate  this  impact  of  the  harvester. 

19. 

In  1971  several  of  the  large  vertical  integrators  in  poultry 
in  Maryland  divested  their  holdings  and  failed  to  renew  purchasing 
contracts  with  many  local  farmers  in  Maryland  and  Delaware.   As 
some  of  the  processing  plants  also  closed,  many  people  were 
forced  to  go  on  welfare.   Despite  this,  of  the  29  projects  devoted 
to  various  phases  of  the  pultry  business,  there  was  not  one 
project  at  the  State  Experiment  Station  committed  to  helping 
poultry  farmers  meet  this  crisis. 

20. 

The  small  farmers  of  America  are  not  being  served  by  the 
land  grant  complex  when  more  than  half  of  the  farms  in  the 
country  have  sales  of  less  than  $5,000  a  year,  and  this  majority 
of  farmers  accounts  for  only  7.8%  of  all  farm  sales. 

The  family  farmer  of  America  is  not  being  served  or 
benefited  by  the  land  grant  college  complex  when  more  than  3 
million  farms  have  folded  since  1940,  and  47,000  more  were 
terminated  in  1969-70. 

21. 

The  black  farmers  are  not  being  served  or  benefited  by  the 
land  grant  college  complex  when  their  numbers  decreased  from 
272,541  in  1959  to  98~,000  in  1970. 
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22. 


The  land  grant  college  complex  is  not  benefiting  or  servina 
consumers  when  food  and  products  of  dubious  and  even  carcinogenic 
quality  are  being  developed  and  promoted  by  that  complex. 
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DES,  a  drug  additive  used  to  hasten  the  maturation  process 
in  livestock  is  a  product  of  the  land  grant  college  research  at 
Iowa  State  University.   The  specific  research  program  that 
developes  Stilbestrol  lasted  about  two  years,  but  projects  on 
growth  regulators  had  been  going  on  for  years  before  that.  The 
research  at  IS U  was  funded  by  state  tax  dollars. 

A  patent  on  DES  was  obtained  in  1956  by  the  Iowa  State 
Research  Foundation.   ISRF  awarded  an  exclusive  license  to 
Eli  Lilly  drug  company  to  manufacture  and  market  DES,  which  it 
does  under  the  registered  trademark  "Stilbosol."   There  was 
no  competitive  bidding  for  the  license  — the  Foundation  chose 
Lilly  because  it  thought  that  company  "was  big  enough  to  do 
the  job  and  was  ethical."   Under  the  terms  of  the  licensing 
agreement,  ISU  receives  a  5  percent  royalty  on  net  sales  of 
DES  (85  percent  of  that  royalty  on  net  sales  goes  to  the  Foundation 
while  the  other  15%  goes  to  the  inventor).   Since  1956,  DES  has 
produced  a  royalty  of  $2.9  million  for  ISU,  which  means  that  the 
taxpayer  has  helped  Eli  Lilly  and  Company  to  sales  of  $58  million. 

Referring  to  DES  as  their  "star  performer,"  ISU  promoted 
the  drug  throughout  the  country  —  now  it  is  fed  to  about  three  - 
fourths  of  the  40  million  cattle  slaughtered  annually.   ISU  reoor-s 
that  a  "thimbleful  of  stilbestrol  in  a  ton  of  feed  makes  cattle 
gain  15  percent  faster  at  a  $10  saving  in  feed  per  pound  of  grain. " 


C.<3 
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Harrison  Wellford  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Responsive  Law, 
states  that  DES  "adds  $90  million  annually  to  the  profits  of 
cattle  growers."  .  '- 

Diethylstilbestrol  is  very  effective  and  profitable  for 
agribusiness,  but  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  consumers.   There 
is  strong  clinical  evidence  that  the  drug  is  carcinogenic  in  man. 
Twenty-one  countries  have  banned  the  use  of  DES  as  a  threat  to 
public  health,  and  both  Sweden  and  West  Germany  have  banned  the 
import  of  American  beef  because  of  the  possibility  of  DES  residue 
The  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  of  USDA,  charged  with  regulati 
the  use  of  such  additives,  condemns  any  meat  in  which  DES  residue 
are  detected. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has  now  issued  a  timed 
phase-out  of  DES.   But  the  consumer  cannot  be  assured  that  such 
action  was  taken  in  time,  or  that  similar  action  would  be  forth- 
coming when  the  results  of  other  products  developed  under  land 
grant  research  become  known.   The  consequences  of  such  research 
are  not  being  taken  into  consideration  by  the  experiment  branch 
of  the  land  grant  complex. 

24. 

Consumers  are  not  being  any  better  served  by  other  projects 
underway  at  various  land  grant  colleges  and  experiment  stations: 
Chickens  have  been  fed  the  plant  compound  Xanthophyll  to  give  the 
skin  "a  pleasing  yellow  tinge,"  and  several  projects  have  been 
undertaken  to  develop  spray-on  coatings  to  enhance  the  appearance 
of  apples,  peaches',  citrus  and  tomatoes.  Cosmetic  research  that 
is  underway  at  land  grant  colleges  includes  the  following  project 


Iowa  State  University  is  conducting  packaging 
studies  which  indicate  that  color  stays  bright 
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longer  when  bacon  is  vacuum-packed  or  sealed  in 
a  package  containing  carbon  dioxide  in  place  of 
air,  thus  contributing  to  "more  consumer  appeal." 

Because  of  mechanical  harvesting,  greater  numbers 
of  green  tomatoes  are  being  picked,  scientists  at 
South  Carolina's  agricultural  experiment  station 
have  shown  that  red  flourescent  light  treatment  can 
increase  the  red  color  in  the  fruit  and  can  cause 
its   texture  and  taste  to  be  "similar  to  vine-ripened 
tomatoes . " 

Cornell  University  is  at  work  on  a  project  concerned 
with  the  red  color  in  apples. 

Kansas  State  University  Extension  Service,  noting 
that  apples  sell  on  the  basis  of  appearance  rather 
than  nutrition,  urged  growers  to  have  a  beautiful 
product.   To  make  the  produce  more  appealing, 
mirrors  and  lights  in  supermarkets  produce  cases 
where  cited  as  effective  selling  techniques. 


25. 

These  substances  are  not  added  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nsumer;  they  are  added  either  to  eliminate  labor  or  to  speed-up 
ture's  timetable.   In  either  case,  it  is  agribusiness  that 
of its  and  the  consumer  who  loses. 


26. 


Louisiana  State  University  has  experimented  extensively 
th  Ethrel,  primarily  in  an  effort  to  ripen  peppers  grown  for  the 
ocessing  industry.   The  chemical  has  been  applied  as  a  spray 
o  ripen  the  fruit  on  the  plant  and  as  a  post-harvest  dip  to 
pen  fruit  in  storage."   In  one  pepper  experiment,  the  scientists 
ported  that  "two  days  after  spraying  Ethrel  at  6,000  ppm  (  air 
mperature  95°  F.)  the  plants  were  completely  defoliated." 
other  test  was  conducted  on  hot  sauce  made  with  Ethrel  treated 
ppers  —  "Ethrel  resulted  in  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
rotenoid  pigments  of  the  ripe  peppers,  thus  improving  sauce 
lor."   The  advantages  to  the  industry  are  clear:   Ethrel  shows 
eat  promise  as  an  aid  to  mechanical  harvesting;  green  fruit  that 
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previously  was  discarded  now  can  be  "ripened."  in  storage;  and 
Ethrel  gives  the  hot  pepper  sauce  a  better  color.   Advantages  to 
the  consumer  are  less  obvious,  but  land  grant  sicientists  continu 
their  research: 

At  present  Ethrel  is  not  recommended  for 
use  since  this  material  has  not  been  cleared 
for  a  commercial  label.   However,  Ethrel  is 
being  used  experimentally  with  other  crops 
such  as  tomatoes  and  pecans . 


27. 

In  some  cases,  land  grant  researches  are  applying  ethylene 
gas  to  ripen  fruit.   Ethylene  is  a  plant  hormone  that  functions 
as  a  ripening  agent.   By  experimenting  with  this  substance,  fruit 
scientists  at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  have  brought 
small,  green  figs  to  full  size  and  ripeness  in  seven  days  --58 
days  sooner  than  naturally  ripened. figs .   It  is  not  certain  that 

figs  or  any  fruits  come  through  this  intensely  concerntrated 

"ripening"  fully  matured.   There  has  been  testimony  that  ethylen. 

gassed  tomatoes  are  of  lower  quality  "with  less  vitamin  A  and  C 

and  inferior  taste,  color  and  firmness." 

28. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  heavy  emphasis  of  the  land  grant 
complex  on  the  use  of  mechanization  and  chemicals  is  to  eliminat 
hand  and  field  labor,  thereby  creating  a  more  efficient  agricul 
al  operation.  This  purpose  conflicts  with  the  purposes  set  fort 
in  the  Acts  that  created  the  land   grant  complex. 
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— chemical  growth  regulators  ("suckers") 
and  weed  control. 

--improvements  in  or  farm  curing  (electronic 
temperature  control  and  bulk  curing) . 

--handling  methods  (mechanization  in  the 

marketing  sector  — lifts,  conveyors,  etc.). 


The  USDA  and  every  Experiment  Station  (Federally  supported) 
in  the  tobacco  states  has  now  and  has  had  for  years  a  research 
program  for  the  development  of  tobacco  labor-saving  technology 
and  for  other  crops.   There  are  comparable  efforts  in  the  land 
grant  system  in  all  other  states  for  the  important  crops  grown. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  know  of  one  Experiment  station 
which  has  a  program  of  concerted  effort  conducive  to  facilitating 
the  adjustment  of  people  displaced  from  agricultural  employment." 
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In  Florida,  a  state  with  a  large  and  growing  farmworker 
population  with  many  obvious  needs,  the  Florida  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  spent  only  16  out  of  100,000  man  days  in  1970 
in  helping  migrants  -  an  allocation  of  0.016  percent  of  Florida 
Extension  Service  time. 


E.J3 


32. 


If  the  extension  service  does  not  adequately  serve  lower- 
income  people  and  minorities,  it  does  preoccupy  itself  with  the 
interests  of  agribusiness.   A  sampling  of  extension  projects  and 
demonstrations  include: 


•Texas  extension  agents  assited  "a  large  East 
Texas  poultry  company"  develop  "drastic  changes 
in  egg  gathering,  handling  and  cleaning  procedures 
and  equipment  adjustments."   The  grateful  firm 
estimated  that  its  gross  income  has  "increased 
$1,040  per  week." 

-A  1972  California  Extension  Service  conference  on 
weeds  focused  on  such  topics  as  "A  Bankers'  View 
of  Weeds"  and  "What's  New  from  Industry  in  Herbicides 
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■Michigan  extension  workers  organized  and 
conducted  "Invest  Tours,"  designed  to 
introduce  investors  to  the  recreation 
and  tourism  potential  of  the  state's  upper 
peninsula. 

-Florida  Extension  conducted  in-depth  audits 
of  both  marketing  and  management  firms  in 
order  to  determine  if  the  organizational 
structure  and  method  of  making  decisions 
adequately  carries  out  the  overall  objectives 
of  the  farm. 


33. 

The  land  grant  complex,  the  research  work  and  the  extension 
services  have  directly  benefited  private  corporations  and  interests 
There  has  been  no  equal  benefit  to  farm  families,  farm  workers,  the 
consumer  or  rural  livelihood. 

CAUSES  OF  ACTION 

34. 

Defendants  have  breached  their  duty  pursuant  to  statute 
[7  U.S.C.  §  301-390]  to  promote  and  improve  the  livelihood  of  the 
rural  agricultural  population.   Defendants  have  breached  their 
duty  pursuant  to  these  statutes  to  the  intended  beneficiaries 
of  these  Acts  by  neglect,  omission,  and  misuse  of  funds  appropriate 
under  these  Acts. 

35. 


Plaintiffs  allege  that  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  these 
Acts  have  been  displaced,  dislocated,  neglected,  damaged,  and 
abused  as  a  result  of  the  acts  or  omissions,  policy  making  and 
administrative  decisions  of  Defendants. 
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36 


The  primary  intended  beneficiaries  of  these  Acts  are  being 
served  only  incidentally,  or  are  not  served  at  all,  or  are 
actually  harmed  by  Defendants1  actions  and  inactions. 

37. 

Plaintiffs  allege  that  Defendants  have  deprived  the 
intended  beneficiaries  of  these  Acts  of  due  process  of  the  laws, 
contrary  to  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  by 
failing  to  consult,  account,  or  consider  the  problems  and  needs 
of  these  people,  and  failing  to  consider  or  account  for  the 
consequences  of  their  acts. 

38. 

Plaintiffs  allege  that  Defendants  have  disposed  or  caused 
to  be  given  away  public  properties  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
private  citizens  and  corporations  contrary  to  the  patent  clause, 
Article  4,  section  3,  clause  2  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

Plaintiffs  allege  that  Defendants  have  taken  rights  and 
properties  vested  in  the  public  without  just  compensation  and 
without  due  process  of  law,  contrary  to  the. Fifth  Amendment  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

40. 


C.3 


CSJ 


Plaintiffs  request  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  issue 
standards  and  guidelines  to  insure  that  the  policy  making  and 
advisory  apparatus  include  a  majority  membership  representing 
legitimate  spokesmen  for  consumers,  environmentalists,  independent 
family  farmers,  farmworkers,  minorities,  small  town  businessmen, 
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rural  public  officials  and  other  interests  directly  affected  b'y 
the  work  of  the  land  grant  complex;  and  to  insure  that  an  equal 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  be  spent  on  human,  job  training  and 
job  placement  as  are  spent  on  developing  labor-saving  devices, 
mechanization  or  pesticides  whose  express  or  resultant  purpose 
is  to  replace  labor;  and  to  insure  that  funds  for  research  under 
the  land  grant  complex  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  need,  demands 
of  the  rural  population  and  environment,  and  the  public  interests 
and  to  require  that  Defendants  or  their  delegate  institutions  fil 
an  impact  statement,  available  to  the  public,  setting  forth  the 
estimated  impact  of  each  major  project  undertaken  by  any  componen 
of  the  complex  on  rural  America  the  environment,  the  economy,  and 
the  people  most  directly  affected. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS 


41 


The  Morrill  Act  of  1890  authorized  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  separate  colleges  for 
white  and"colored"  students,  giving  the  State  legislatures  the 
authority  to  direct  which  college  (white  or  black)  was  to  receive 
the  Federal  support  funds  for  research  and  experiment  work.   The 
Hatch  Act  of  1887  provides  that  Federal  research  money  "shall 
be  divided  between  such  institutions  as  the  legislature  shall 
direct."   The  Smith-Lever  Act,  authorizing  funds  for  extension, 
also  allows  the  state  legislatrue  to  select  the  recipient  college 
All  of 'the  states  that  created  "colleges  of  1890"  selected  the 
white  land-grant  institution  to  receive  the  Federal  research  and 
extension  funds.   This  is  a  denial  of  equal  protection  under  the 
lav/  in  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitutior 
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42. 

Defendants   have   perpetuated  and  authorized   the   unlawful   dis- 
crimination between   the   black   and  white   land   grant  colleges. 

FIGURE  1: 


CSRS 
to  pre 

Distribution  of  funds  to  Colleges  of  1890  and 
dorainantly  white  institutions  in  the  same  states 

State 

Institution 

FY  1970 

FY  1971 

Alabama 

Alabama  A&M* 
Auburn  University 

$ 

18,396 
1,766,049 

$    18,396 
1,962,179 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  A&M  &  Normal* 
Univ.  of  Arkansas 

16,980 
1,486,634 

16,980 
1,644,956 

Delaware 

Delaware  State* 
Univ.  of  Delaware 

12,413 
547,929 

12,413 
605,855 

Florida 


Florida  A&M* 
Univ.    of  Florida 


14,946 
1,070,418 


Georgia 


Fort  Valley  State* 
Univ.    of  Georgia 


18,836 
1,918,117 


Kentucky 


Kentucky  State* 
Univ.    of  Kentucky 


19,080 
1,858,134 


Louisiana  Southern  University* 

Louisiana  State  Univ.    & 
Louisiana  Tech    


16,251 
1,337,213 


Maryland 


Univ.  of  Md.,  Eastern  Sh.* 
Univ.  of  Md.,  Coll.  Park 


14,231 
962,558 


Mississippi 


Alcorn  A&M* 
Mississippi   State  Univ. 


18,751 


Missouri 


Lincoln  Univ." 
Univ.  of  Missouri 


18,239 
1,718,465 


North  Carolina 


North  Carolina  A&T* 
North  Carolina  St.  U, 


22,424 
2,564,966 


Oklahoma 


Langston  Univ.* 
Oklahoma  State  Univ. 


15,956 
1,229,335 


South  Carolina 


South  Carolina  State* 
Clemson  University 


17,143 


Tennessee 


Tennessee  State  Univ.* 
Univ.  of  Tennessee 


19,256 
1,908,060 


Texas 


Prairie  Viev;  A&M* 
Texas  A&M  Univ.  & 
Stephen  F.  Austin  St. 


21,991 


2,445,273 


Virginia 


Virginia  St.  College* 
Virginia  Polytech.  Inst. 


18,107 
1,702,819 


Total 


Colleges  of  18901 
Predominantly  white2 
Institutions  


$   283,000 
$25,847,536 


Funds  from  Public  Law  89-106. 
2Hatch  and  Mclntire-S tennis  Act  funds. 
*Denotes  colleges  of  1890. 


SOURCE:   USDA.   CS11S. 


14,946 
205,759 


18,836 
2,138,902  , 


19,080 
2,078,901 


16,251 


1,487,282 


14,231 


18,751 
2,048,632 


18,239 
1,950,328 


22,424 
2,882,386 


15,956  I 


1,359,792 


17,143 
1,677,593 


19,256  | 
2.127,860  | 


21,991 

2.728,487 
18,107 

1^01.628 
$   283,000 

$28,883,229 
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43. 

In  1965,  after  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  issued  regulations  requiring  that  the 
state  extension  services  be  formally  integrated.   [7  C.F.R.  §  15 
et  seg  (1970) ] .   In  February  1971  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
issued  memorandum  1662  requiring  affirmative  action  plans  for 
civil  rights  compliance.   On  February  28,  1972,  a  plan  of 
implementation  to  remedy  discrimination  and  meet  the  legal 
standards  for  civil  rights  compliance  in  State  Cooperative 
Extension  Services  was  sent  out  to  all  extension  services.   All 
State  plans  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  or  before  July  1,  1972  and  all  provisions  of  the  plans  are  to 
be  implemented  and  complied  with  not  later  than  Dec.  31,  1972. 

44. 

Current  USDA  documents  and  statistics  indicate  widespread 
non-compliance  with  civil  rights  laws.  From  the  "Office  of  Equal 
Opportunity  Annual  Report",  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Washington:  July  1972)  p.  25-28,  the  following  was  reported: 

Total  Number  of  County  and  State  Extension  Professional 
Personnel  As  Of  November  1971: 

15,433  White 
814  Black 
60  Spanish  surnamed 

12  Indian 

« 

15  Oriental 


This  breakdown  did  not  tabulate  on  the  basis  of  sex 
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45. 


Plaintiffs  allege  that  Defendants  have  discriminated 
against  Plaintiffs  and  others  on  the  basis  of  race,  color  or 
national  origin,  in  violation  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  42  U.S.C.  §  2000(d).   In  evaluating  USDA's  civil 
rights  compliance  in  the  November  1971  document,  "One  Year 
After,"  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  said: 


"Improvements  in  the  overall  USDA  Title  VI 
program  have  been. undermined  by  the  grossly 
inadequate  performance  of  the  Extension 
Service,  an  agency  whose  program  is  funda- 
mental to  other  agricultural  programs.   The 
Extension  Service  has  consistently  failed 
to  discharge  its  Title  VI  responsibility  to 
take  forceful  corrective  action  against 
non-complying  recipients.  Specifically, 
the  Extension  Service  compliance  program 
has  been  marked  by  unparalleled  procrasti- 
nation in  dealing  with  numerous  State  Extension 
Services  which  have  failed  even  to  file 
acceptable  Title  VI  assurances.   Seven  years 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  these  noncomplying  recipients  continue 
to  receive  financial  assistance  from  the  USDA." 


46. 

Suits  have  been  brought  in  three  states  against  the 
Extension  Service  for  overt  and  flagrant  discrimination  in 
hiring  and  service.   In  Strain  v.  Philpott  decided  September 
1,  1971  (M.D.  Ala.),  the  court  found  that  race  discrimination 
was  so  pervasive  and  has  so  permeated  the  operations  of  the 
Alabama  Extension  Service  that  it  felt  compelled  to  issue  a 
detailed  decree  which  not  only  enjoined  discrimination  but  also 
prescribed  procedures  for  preventing  future  discrimination  and 
for  correcting  the 'effect  of  past  discrimination. 

In  the  process  of  investigation  of  the  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  Extension  Services,  the  Justice  Department  turned 
up  some  poignant  statistics:  of  67  county  extension  chairmen 
in  Alabama  and  of  83  chairmen  in  Mississippi,  none  were  black. 


U 


■ 


82-656  O  -  72  -  pt.  4A  -  25 
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CAUSES  OF  ACTION 

47. 

Defendants  have  unlawfully  discriminated  against  blacks, 
spanish-speaking  Americans,  Indians,  females  and  others  in 
employment  at  the  land  grant  colleges  established  by  these 
Acts,  at  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  funded  by 
these  Acts,  and  in  the  Agricultural  Extension  Services  funded 
by  these  Acts.   This  is  in  violation  of  7  C.F.R.  18,  the  equal 
employment  regulations  applicable  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  and  the 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

48. 

Defendants  have  unlawfully  discriminated  against  blacks, 
Spanish-speaking  Americans,  Indians,  females,  and  others  in  the 
distribution  of  benefits  under  these  Acts,  in  violation  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  in  violation  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

49. 

Defendants  have  denied  certain  plaintiffs  their  express 
and  implied  rights  as  enumerated  in  these  Acts  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  42  U.S.C.  §  1981. 

50. 


Defendants  through  their  actions  and  inactions  have 
fostered  and  maintained  unequal  services  and  benefits  to  ethnic 
and  racial  minority  groups  and  to  low  income  rural  residents,  l 
violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
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51. 

Plaintiffs  request  a  preliminary  and  permanent  injunction 
arring  further  disbursement  of  funds  by-  the  Secretary  of  Health 
ducation  and  Welfare  under  these  Acts  until  the  Secretary  can 
emonstrate  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  equal 
mployment  opportunity  regulations,  and  the  equal  protection 
lause  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

52. 


Plaintiffs  further  request  a  preliminary  and  permanent 
njunction  barring  further  disbursement  of  funds  by  the 
ecretary  of  Agriculture  under  these  Acts  until  the  Secretary  can 
emonstrate  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  equal 
mployment  opportunity  regulations,  and  the  equal  protection 
lause  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  both  as  to  employment  practices 
nd  distribution  of  benefits. 

NON-COMPLIANCE  WITH  REPORTING  PROVISIONS 


t  • 


53. 

Defendants  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  reporting 
>rovisions  of  these  Acts,  some  of  which  provisions  are  pre- 
:onditions  to  release  of  grant  funds  or  mandatory  grounds  for 
withholding  funds.   7  U.S.C.  §§305,  324,  325,  344,  345,  361c,  and 
imendments  thereto.   See  Appendix  D. 


. 
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54. 

The  information  required  under  the  above  reporting 
provisions  is  not  available  in  the  form  specified  by  lav/ 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

55. 

The  information  required  under  the  above  reporting 
provisions  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  public  upon  special 
and  specific  inquiry  in  a  computerized  format  after  paying 
a  fee. 


56, 


Plaintiffs  request  compliance  by  Defendants  with  the 
reporting  provisions  set  forth  in  these  Acts  and  require  an 
accounting  by  all  segments  of  the  land  grant  complex  and 
disclosure  of  all  funds  coming  from  private  sources  into  the 
public  land  grant  complex  by  amount  and  project  designated, 
on  a  regular  basis,  and  relating  to  the  disposition  of  public 
funds  appropriated  under  these  Acts. 
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HEREFORE,  Plaintiffs  request  this  Court  to: 

A.  Issue  a  declaratory  judgment  declaring  that  the 
Ofcrill  Acts  [12  Stat.  503,  26  Stat.  417],  the  Hatch  Act 

24  Stat.  440]  and  the  Smith-Lever  Act  [38  Stat.  372]  unconsti- 
utionally  delegate  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
rid  Welfare  and  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

B.  Issue  a  preliminary  and  permanent  injunction  barring 
urhter  disbursement  of  funds  under  these  Acts  until  such  time 

5  the  Secretary  has  set  forth  adequate  guidelines  and  standards 
o  provide  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  funds  and  benefits 
d  all  the  intended  beneficiaries  under  the  legislation. 

(1)  These  standards  and  guidelines  must  insure  that 
le  policy  making  and  advisory  apparatus  include  a  majority 
Biubership  representing  legitimate  spokesmen  for  consumers, 
ivironmentalists,  independent  family  farmers,  farmworkers, 
Lnorities,  small  town  businessmen,  rural  public  officials  and 
ther  interests  directly  affected  by  the  work  of  the  land  grant 
Dmplex. 

(2)  These  standards  and  guidelines  must  insure  that 
i  equal  amount  of  funds  appropriated  be  spent  on  human,  job 
raining  and  job  placement  as  are  spent  on  developing  labor- 
aying  devices,  mechanization  or  pesticides  whose  express  or 
2sultant  purpose  is  to  replace  labor. 

(3)  These  standards  and  guidelines  must  insure  that 
jnds  for  research  under  the  land  grant  complex  be  allocated 

^  the  basis  of  need,  demands  of  the  rural  population  and 
ivironment,  and  the  public  interest. 


C,3 
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(4)  These  standards  and  guidelines  must  provide  that 
Defendants  or  their  delegate  institutions  file  an  impact  stater 
available  to  the  public,  setting  forth  the  estimated  impact  of 
each  major  project  undertaken  by  any  component  of  the  complex  c 
rural  America  the  environment,  the  economy,  and  the  people  mosi 
directly  affected. 

C.  Issue  a  preliminary  and  permanent  injunction  barrin< 
further  disbursement  of  funds  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educi 
and  Welfare  under  these  Acts  until  the  Secretary  can  demonstra 
compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  equal  employment 
opportunity  regulations,  and  the  equal  protection  clause  of  thi 
U.  S.  Constitution. 

D.  Issue  a  preliminary  and  permanent  injunction  barrin 
furhter  disbursement  of  funds  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  these  Acts  until  the  Secretary  can  demonstrate  compliano 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  equal  employment  opportunit; 
regulations,  and  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  U.  S. 
Constitution  both  as  to  employment  practices  and  distribution 
benefits. 


E.  Require  an  accounting  by  all  segments  of  the  land 
grant  complex  and  disclosure  of  all  funds  coming  from  private 
sources  into  the  public  land  grant  complex  by  amount  and  proje 
designated,  on  a  regular  basis,  and  relating  to  the  dispositio 
of  public  funds  appropriated  under  these  Acts. 

F.  Appoint  a  master  to  determine  an  appropriate  formul 
for  damages. 
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G.   Require  compliance  by  Defendants  with  the  reporting 
provisions  set  forth  in  these  Acts. 


H, 


Such  other  relief  as  the  Court  may  deem  appropriate 


Steven  M.  Fleisher^ 

Food  Advocates 

P.O.  Box  2509 

El  Macero,  California   9561: 

Telephone:  (916)   752-2360 


Respectfully  submitted 


Valerie  Kantor 

Migrant  Legal  Action  Program, 

Inc. 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20036 
Telephone:  (202)   785-2475 


John  Kramer 

Georgetown  University  Lav/ 

Center 
600  New  Jersey  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Telephone:  (202)   624-8318 


Stuart  E.  Seigel 
Cohen  &  Uretz 
1730  M  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Telephone:  (202)   293-4740 
r\ 


^,..,  >   3  0- 


Daniel  A.  Rezneck 
1229  19th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.   20036 
Telephone:  (202)   223-3200 


■■■ 


OF  COUNSEL: 


Attorneys  for  Plaintiffs 
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APPENDIX  A 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  COOPERATIVE  STATE  RESEARCH  SERVICE 
PAYUita'TS  AND  MOM-FEDERAL  FUMDS  FOR  RESEARCH  AT 
STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

AND  OTHER  STATE  INSTITUTIONS 
-Fiscal  Year  1970- 


State  and 

State 

CSRS 

Private 

Total 

Funds 

Funds 

Alabama 

$  1,741,388  $ 

4,742,276 

$   6,485,664 

Alaska  

397,759 

672,613 

1,070,372 

Arizona 

784,555 

3,840,234 

4,624,339 

Arkansas  

1,365,763 

3,879,136 

5,244,899 

California  

1,924,934 

25,295,872 

27,220,806 

Colorado  

903,177 

2,645,681 

3,548,858 

Connecticut 

663,458 

2,802,190 

3,465,648 

De  lav/are 

496,086 

814,191 

1,310,277 

Florida 

963,4*21 

12,466,308 

13,429,723 

Georgia 

1,734,896 

7,250,611 

8,985,507 

Hawaii  

512,916 

3,197,279 

3,710,195 

Idaho 

735,022 

2,738,036 

3,473,058 

Illinois  

1,743,390 

8,093,072 

9,846,452 

Indiana 

1,568,281 

5,080,916 

6,649,197 

Iov:a 

1,645,416 

6,073,205 

7,718,621 

Kansas  ....... 

1,062,095 

5,824,235 

6,836,330 

Kentucky  .  

1,624,169 

4,251,644 

5,879,813 

Louisiana 

1,232,704 

6,310,886 

7,543,590 

Maine 

736,189 

1,192,390 

1,928,573 

Maryland  

913,121 

2,406,390 

3,319,511 

Massachusetts.  .  .  . 

795,618 

1,446,804 

2,242,422 

Michigan  

1,563,649 

5,653,298 

7,216,947 

Minnesota 

1,517,429 

8,166,628 

9,684,057 

Mississippi   .  .  .  . 

1,736,588 

4,309,115 

6,045,703 

Missouri  

1,603,306 

6,059,461 

7,662,767 

Montana 

768,270 

3,013,327 

3,781,597 

Nebraska 

1,008,517 

7,722,523 

8,731,040 

Nevada  ....... 

453,780 

1,043,757 

1,502,537 

New  Hampshire.  .  .  . 
New  Jersey  

557,097 

471,934 

1,029,031 

839,919 

5,206,691 

6,046,610 

New  Mexico  

714,027 

1,333,165 

2,047,192 

New  York  

1,911,618 

14,098,468 

16,010,086 

North  Carolina  .  .  . 

•   2,257,639 

7,775,630 

10,033,319 

North  Dakota  .  .  -  . 

772,076 

3,024,759 

3,796,835 

Ohio 

1,767,011 

5,424,293 

7,191,304 

Oklahoma  

1  .168.740 

3,699,020 

4,867,760 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  .  .  . 
Puerto  Rico.  .  .  . 

.  $  1,080,037 

$   6,520,193 

$   7,600,230 

1,970,710 
1,535,208 

4,455,471 
3,873,209 

6,426,181 
5,403,417 

Rhode  Island  .  .  . 

473,344 

590,198 

1,063,542 

South  Carolina  .  . 

1,333,656 

3,040,676 

4,374,332 

South  Dakota  .  .  . 

792,556 

2,649,700 

3,442  ,256 

Tennessee 

Texas ..••••• 

1,684,056 
2,390,013 

3,181,602 
8,631,198 

4,865,658 
11,021,211 

Utah 

Vermont., 

Virginia  

Washington  .... 
West  Virginia.  .  . 
Wisconsin   .... 

662,743 

1,440,222 

2,102,965 

551,426 

1,513,094 

.    1,198,583 

1,040,964 

648,400 

" 5,480,395 

7,059,175 

1,030,292 

1,199,826 
6,937,489 
8,257,753 
2,071,256 

1,505,183 

8,211,957 

9,717,145 

Wyoming 

Subtotal  .  .  . 

565,220 

1,313,175 

1 ,878  ,395 

.  $60,435,822- 

$246,162,001 

$306,647,323 

*This  is  not  total  federal  research  funds  to  SAES. 

Excluded  are  research  contracts  made  with  SAES  by  other  USDA 

Offices  and  by  other  federal  agencies.   These  funds  would 
add  aporoximately  $35  million  to  the  federal  total. 


SOURCE:   U.S.  House  of  Representatives.   Hearings. 
Committee  on  Appropriations  "Agriculturc- 
EnvirontP.cntf.l  and  Consumer  Protection  Appropria- 
tions for  1972."   92nd  Congress,  1st  session. 

Part  2,  pp.  520-521. 
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SOURCES  OF  TOIDS   FOR  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  H05K 
IN  THE   STATES   AMD  FUEi'TO   RICO 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDINC  JUNE   30,    1970 


States 

Total 

Federal 

State 

County 

Non-Tax 

Alabana 

$   7,989,368     $     3.702,736  $ 

3, 021,643  S 

1,154,389     $     110,550 

Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 

712,801 

2,115,250 

6,109,378 

13,988,836 

330,515 

850,594 

2,821,584 

3,749,136 

382,266 
1,175,506 
2,591,909 

7,649,700 

89,150 
552,942 

2,345,900 

142,943 

244,100 

Colorado 

3,632,100 

1,202,125 

1,580,203 

-       790,000 

59,772 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

1,939,858 

736,442 

7,805,840 

735,082 

405,070 

2,077,254 

1,204,776 

304,326 

3.607,721 

11,800 
2,039,050 

15,246 
81,815 

Georgia 

10,951,447 

3,940,450 

4,759,700 

1,546,080 

Hawaii 

1,783,214 

538,145 

1,245,069 

— 

Idaho 

2,390,480 

867,506 

947,974 

575,000 

Illinois 

9,211,561 

3,673,058 

4,334,135 

547,746 

Indiana 

7,273,276 

2,859,781 

2,316,779 

2,069,065 

705,217 


656,622 
27,651 


Iowa 

7,830.175 

2,856,256    " 

3,000,000 

1,850,000 

123,919 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 

7,794,829 
7,479,845 
7,282,211 

1,947,906 
3,728,067 
2,742.043 

2,202,242 
2,763,197 
4,225,110 

3,231,971 
988,581 
309,133 

412,710 
5,925 

Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 

1,913,282 
4,337,420 
3,192,815 
9,519,542 

828,932 
1,319,452 
1,216,847 
3.388,754 

824,794 
2,559,913 

730,000 
4,049.231 

259,556 

458,055 

1,245,968 

1,536,788 

544,769 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 

6,719,691 
7,005,370 

2,769,345 
3,754,336 

2,544,259 
2,266,397 

1,376,762 
967,487 

29,325 
17,150 

Missouri 
Montana 

Nebraska 

9,482,910 
2,213,725 
5,052,946 

3,337,459 
860,342 

1,635,358 

4,074,690 

728,700 

2,330,516 

1,319,483 

618,683 

1,074,797 

751,278 

6,000 

12,275 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 


1,215,722 
1,168,011 
4,442,196 
2,426,209 


386,622 

479,444 

1,221,129 

908,672 


587,074 

429,411 

2,099,324 

1,120,210 


242,026 
259,156 
1,121,743 
397,327 


New  York 

14,278,630 

4,012,931 

3.959,784 

5,824,274 

481,641 

North   Carolina 

14,243,964 

5,274,497 

5,776,346 

3,193,121 

— 

North  Dakota 
Ohio 

2,690,703 
8,8'.7,319 

1,165,349 
4,035,955 

767,137 
2,515,000 

680,222 
1,811,675 

78,000 
484,679 

Oklaho-a 

$  5,911,122     $'   2,403,140  $ 

2,247,982   $ 

1,100,000     $     160,000 

Oregon 

5,223,627 

1,221,014 

3,136,165 

866,448 

— 

Pennsylvania 

7,381,783 

4,285,998 

2,203,285 

885,000 

7,500 

Puerto  Rico 

5,344,582 

3,216,123 

2,045,600 

— 

82,859 

Rhode  Island 

715,791 

374,909 

296,307 

40,650 

3,925 

South  Carolina 

5,209,237 

2,847,443 

2,171,594 

189,000 

1,200 

South  Da'.-.ota 

2,853,427 

1,168,864 

1,328,385 

356,178 

— 

Tennessee 

7,471,190 

3,872,840 

2,718,350 

880,000 

— 

Texas 

14,666,493 

6,429,732 

4,947,176 

3,167.676 

121.909 

Utah 

Vemont 

Virginia 

1,724,740 
1,537,186 
9,365,601 

683,180 
567,233 

3,236,315 

800,000 

817,953 

4,855,485 

241,560 

152,000 

1,223,801 

- 

Washing cc. a 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyomin  q 

4,617,240 

3,334,574 

'     8,043,800 

1,422,884 

1,431,298 

1,921,884 

2,746,993 

551.883 

2,145,369 
912,690 

3,200,549 
613,500 

1,040,573 
500,000 

2,096,258 
257, 5S1 

- 

Unallotted 
AKA  Contracts 

37,319 

50,000 

37,319 
50,CC0 

- 

- 

- 

GRAND  TOTAL 

290,687,967 

112,713,960 

119,115,452 

53,454,575       5, 

368,980 

District  of 
Colur-b  La 

360j000 

360.000 

souucl::     F.E.S. 
State 

"Sources   of  Funds   for  Cooperative  Extension  Work  in  the 
and  Puerto  Rico  -  for  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,    1970. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  MORRILL  APPROPRIATIOIiS 
ENDOWMENT  IKCOMG  FROM  1862  FU:.U  - 
BY  STATE  -  FY  197  0 


State  and  Institution 
TOTAL  ALL  LAND- GRANT 


Appropriation   Endowment 
$14,720,000    $11,515,478 


AL:   Alabama  A&M  U 

Auburn  U 
AK:   U  of  Alaska 
AZ:   U  of  Arizona 
AR:   Arkansas  AM&N  Col 

U  of  Arkansas 
CA:   U  of  California 
CO:   Colorado  St  U 
CT:   U  of  Connecticut 
DE:   Delaware  St  Col 

U  of  Delaware 
DC:   Federal  City  Col 
FL:   Florida  A&M  U 

U  of  Florida 
GA:   Ft  Valley  St  Col 

U  of  Georgia 
HI:   U  of  Hawaii 
ID:   U  of  Idaho 
IL:   li  of  Illinois 
IN:   Purdue  U 
IA:   Iowa  St  U 
KS:   Kansas  St  U 
KY:   Kentucky  St  Col 

U  of  Kentucky 
LA:   Louisiana  St  U 

Southern  U  &  A&M  Col 
ME:   U  of  Maine 
MD:   U  of  Maryland 

U  of  MD,  Princess  Anne 
MA:   MA  Inst  of  Tech 

U  of  Massachusetts 
MI:   Michigan  St  U 
MN:   U  of  Minnesota 
MS:   Alcorn  A&M  Col 

Mississippi  St  U 
MO:   Lincoln  U 

U  of  Missouri 
MT:   Montana  St  U 
NB:   U  of  Nebraska 
NV:   U  of  Nevada 
NH:   U  of  New  Hampshire 
NJ:   Rutgers,  the  St  U 
NM:   New  Mexico  St  U 
NY:   Cornell  U 
NC:   North  Carolina  A&T  St  U 

North  Carolina  St  U 
ND:   North  Dakota  St  U 
OH:   Ohio  St  U 
OK:   Langston  U 

Oklahoma  St  U 
OR:   Oregon  St  U 
PA:   Pennsylvania  St  U 
PR:   U  of  Puerto  Rico 
RI:   U  of  Rhode  Island 
SC:   Clemson  U 

South  Carolina  St  Col 
SD:   South  Dakota  St  U 
TK:   Tennessee  St  U 
U  of  Tennessee 
TX:   Prairie  View  S&M  Col 
Texas' A&M  U,  Col  Sta 
UT:   Utah  St  U 
VT:   U  of  Vermont 
VA:   Virginia  Poly  Inst 

Virginia  St  Col 
WA:   Washington  St  U 
V.'V:   West  Virginia 
WI:   U  of  Wisconsin  System 
WY:   U  of  Wyoming 


94,572 
183,108 
205,378 
230,964 
66,130 
176,346 
573,740 
241,707 
260,285 
42,122 
168,490 
218,166 
103,310 
214,433 
83,519 
210,244 
215,047 
215,865 
439,721 
310,870 
265,572 
251,805 
39,476 
232,768 
188,943 
88,506 
223,048 
240,887 
32,844 
16,667 
305,761 
386,028 
281,178 
124,280 
127,514 
18,920 
283,801 
216,045 
233,560 
206,784 
214,432 
344,262 
222,614 
599,067 
101,752 
206,589 
215,039 
430,809 
25,536 
229,828 
242,058 
469,164 
255,870 
220,438 
128,328 
128,328 
216,182 
51,524 
233,298 
106,948 
320,847 
221,178 
209,271 
196,221 
98,109 
267,847 
244,239 
293,969 
207,849 


2  0 


47 


0 
280 
0 
,308 
0 
6,633 
59,986 
43,238 
9,069 
"  0 
2,505 
7,214,000 
0 
0 
0 
9,364 
236,028 
144,101 
32,451 
16,041 
31,838 
33,001 
0 
8,645 
9,115 
0 
5,915 
3,696 
0 
3,650 
7,300 
0 
1,949,640 
12,592 
5,914 
0 
29,694 
97,136 
36,735 
7,994 
4,800 
5,800 
227,735 
34,429 
0 
0 
'  147,672 
31,451 
0 
0 
14,389 
25,000 
0 
4,059 
5,754 
5,754 
202,489 
0 
14,993 
0 
8,950 
42,502 
7,320 
19,919 
7,030 
517,222 
5,029 
10,925 
88,382 
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APPENDIX    D. 


ND  GRANT  COLLEGES 
ATIONS . 


~    REPORTING  PROVISIONS, 

PERTAINING  TO  , 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 


U.S.C  §  305.  CONDITIONS  OF  GRANT: 

"Fourth.   An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress 
of  each  college  recording  any  improvements  and  experiments  made, 
with  their  cost  and  results,  and  such  other  matters,  including 
State  industrial  and  economic  statistics,  as  may  be  supposed 
useful;  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail,  by  each, 
to  all  the  other  colleges  which  may  be  endowed  under  the  provisons 
of- Sections  301  -304  of  this  title,  and  also  one  copy  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior." 

Until  July  1,  1939,  Federal  funds  for  instruction  were  administered 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.   From  July  1,  193  9  to  April  11, 
1953,  these  funds  were  administered  through  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.   Under  Recognition  Plan  No.  1  of  1953,  5  U.S.C.  623,  all 
functions  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  were  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

U.S.C.  324.   TIME,  MANNER,  ETC.,  OF  ANNUAL  PAYMENTS: 

"...and  such  treasurers  [of  the  land  grant  colleges]  shall  be 
required  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  on  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  September  of  each  year,  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
amount  so  received  and  of  its  disbursement." 


U.S.C.  325 


STATE  TO  REPLACE  FUNDS  MISAPPLIED,  ETC.;  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
USE  OF  FUNDS:   REPORTS  BY  COLLEGES: 


"An  annual  report  by  the  president  of  each  of  said  colleges 
shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  regarding  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  each  college,  including  statistical  information 
in  relation  to  its  receipts  and  expenditures,  its  library,  the 
number  of  its  students  and  professors,  and  also  as  to  any  improvements 
and  experiments  made  under  the  direction  of  any  experiment  stations 
attached  to  said  colleges,  with  their  cost  and  results  and  such 
other  industrial  and  economical  statistics  as  may  be  regarded  as 
useful,  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  transmitted  by  mail  free  to 
all  other  colleges  endowed  under  said  section." 


■ 


U.S.C.  344. 


ASCERTAINMENT  OF  ENTITLEMENT;  TIME  AND  MANNER  OF  PAYMENT: 
REPORTS  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 


" Before  the  funds  herein  provided  shall  become  available  to 

any  college'  for  any  fiscal  year,  plans  for  the  work  to  be  carried 
on  under  said  sections  shall  be  submitted  by  the  proper  officials 
of  each  college  and  approved  by  the"  Secretary  of  Agriculture.   Such 
sums  shall  be  paid  in  equal  quarterly  payments  in  or  about  July, 
October,  January  and  April  of  each  year  to  the  treasurer  or  other 
officer  of  the  State  duly  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to 
receive  the  same,  and  such  officer  shall  be  required  to  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  or  about  the  first  day  of  January 
of  each  year,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  amount  so  received 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year  and  its  disbursement,  on  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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7  U.S.C.  345. 


REPLACEMENT  OF  DIMINISHED,  LOST  OR  MISAPPLIED  FUNDS 
RESTRICTIONS  ON  USE;  REPORTS  OF  COLLEGES 


"...It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  colleges,  annually,  on  or 
about  the  first  day  of  January,  to  make  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  which  it  is  located  a  full  and  detailed  report  of 
its  operations  in  extension  work  as  defined  in  said  sections, 
including  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  from 
all  sources  for  this  purpose,  a  copy  of  which  report  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 


7  U.S.C.  361e 


PAYMENT  OF  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS;  DIRECTORS  AND  TREASURERS  OR  OTHER  OFFICERS; 
ACCOUNTING;  REPORTS  TO  SECRETARY;  REPLACEMENT  BY  STATES 
OF  DIMINISHED,  LOST  OR  MISAPPLIED  ALLOTMENTS;  SUBSEQUENT 
ALLOTMENTS  OR  PAYMENTS  CONTINGENT  ON  SUCH  REPLACEMENT 


"...Such  treasurer  or  other  officer  shall  receive  and  account 
for  all  funds  allotted  to  the  State  under  the  provisons  of 
sections  361a-361i  of  this  title  and  shall  report,  with  the 
approval  of  the  director,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  September  of  each  year  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  amount  received  under  provisions  of  said 
sections  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and  of  its  disbursemeni 
on  schedules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture...." 
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senator  Stevenson.  We  will  recess  now  until  tomorrow  morning 
D :  30  in  this  same  room. 

Whereupon,  at  1 :40  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
Tuesday,  June  20, 1972,  at  9 :  30  a.m.  in  the  same  room.) 
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Format  of  Hearings  ox  Farmworkers  in  Rural  America 

he  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  conducted  public  hearings 
\  ashmgton.  D.C.,  and  m  ban  Francisco  and  Fresno,  Calif.,  during 
92d  Congress  on  "Farmworkers  in  Rural  America."  These  hear 
i  are  contained  in  the  following  parts  : 

Subject  matter  Hearing  dates 

1:  Farmworkers  in  Rural  Poverty___r July    22,    September    21 

!'■  £nd  nWDS  th,G  L?nd? XoTembe'r'f  1971. 

3.  Land  Ownership,  Lse,  and  Distribution- 

A.  San  Francisco January  11,  1972. 

B.  Fresno. January  12,  1972. 

a    t>  i    C;  TSan  Francisco January  13,  1972. 

4  :  Role  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  :  '^ 

A _ June  19  1972 

-     <  ^7"~7 June  20, 1972. 

o :  Appendix :  A.  and  B. 
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FARMWORKERS  IN  RURAL  AMERICA,  1971-1972 


(The  Role  of  Land-Grant  Colleges) 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  20,   1972 


U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  ox  Migratory  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C. 
he  subcommittee  met   pursuant  to  recess,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
™  ew  .Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III, 
rman  o±  the  subcommittee,  presiding 
resent :  Senator  Stevenson. 

Dmmittee  staff  present :  Boren  Cherkov,  counsel ;  Basil  Condos,  pro- 
onal  staff  member;  and  Eugene  Mittelman,  minority  counsel; 
>nator  Stevenson.  The  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
>r  will  come  to  order. 

us  morning  we  continue  our  hearings  on  the  role  of  land-grant 
sesin  rural  America.  B 

he  subcommittee  invited  the  presidents  of  three  major  farm 
nizations  to  present  statements  at  our  hearings— the  National 
ners  Union  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  the  Na- 
il r  armers  Organization. 

ifortunately,  because  of  schedule  conflicts,  they  could  not  attend, 
nave  submitted  statements  that  I  will  enter  in  the  record. 
•pies  or  these  statements  are  available  to  the  press  and  others 
may  be  interested. 

'he  prepared  statements  referred  to  follow :) 

(2529) 
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fB 


National 
Farmers  Union 


Statement  of 

National  Farmers  Union 

presented  by 
Weldon  V.  Barton 


on 


Replacement  of  the  Independent  Farmer  by 

Corporate  and  Conglomerate  Farms,  Displacement 

of  Farm  Workers  by  New  Technology,  and 

other  Topics  Considered  by  the  Report  of 

the  Task  Force  on  the  Land  Grant 

College  Complex. 

before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 

Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 

Senator  Adlai  Stevenson,  Jr.,  Chairman 

June  20,  1972 
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4r.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 

[  am  Weldon  Barton,  Assistant  Director  of  Legislative  Services, 
lal  Farmers  Union. 

C  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  the  land 
college  system  as  it  relates  to  replacement  of  the  independent 
r  by  corporate  and  comglomerate  farms,  displacement  of 
workers  by  new  technology,  and  other  problems  covered 
?  report,  Hard  Tomatoes.  Hard  Times. 


farmers  Union  comes  to  this  hearing  today  as  a  long-time 
rter  of  agricultural  research  and  extension.   Each  year,  we 
:ore  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Committees  and  sup- 
runding  requests  for  the  land  grant  institutions.   *7e  do  this 
>e  we  recognize  the  vast  potential  for  good  that  adheres  in 
?arch  undertaking  of  almost  $750,000,000  a  year. 

it   the  same  time,  we  have  been  convinced  for  some  time,  as 
tsk  Force  on  the  Land  Grant  College  Complex  points  out,  that 
is  room  for  substantial  improvement  in  making  tax  dollars 
:ed  in  the  land  grant  system  serve  the  needs  of  rural  people 
>mmunities. 


'ony  T.  Dechant,  President  of  National  Farmers  Union,  pointed 

?  unfortunate  misdirection  of  much  of  agricultural  research 

lovember,  1969,  speech  to  the  Association  of  State  Universi- 
md  Land  Grant  Colleges: 

'Agricultural  research  is  systematically  irrelevant.   It 
.s  fragmented.   It  evades  issues.   It  is,  ultimately,  cor- 
rupt of  purpose.   It  has  too  often  been  research  for  its 
)wn  sake,  in  which  disciplines  vie  with  one  another.   It 
las  too  often  ignored  the  physical,  economic  and  social 
environment  that  is  the  substance  of  competent  disciplines. 
It  has  too  often  failed  to  serve  the  public  interest,  or 
las  done  so  only  incidentally." 

luch  of  the  research  output  of  the  land  grant  colleges  is  of 
?d  relevance  because  it  is  directed  to  production  efficiency, 
fly  defined.   I  have  heard  voices  raised  from  the  land  grant 
je  community  that,  not  only  is  agricultural  research  losing 
iriations  relative  to  non-agricultural  research,  but  also 
research  in  the  experiment  stations  is  not  holding  its  own 
Jgetary  allocations  relative  to  "in  house"  U.S.D.A.  research. 
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Obviously,  a  number  of  factors  are  responsible  for  the  latter 
trend.   Probably  one  important  factor  is  that  the  Economic  Research 
Service  and  other  in-house  units  are  conducting  more  marketing, 
social,  and  other  non-production  research  than  the  experiment  sta- 
tions— research  that  is  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  farmers  and 
other  rural  people.   If  so,  the  land  grant  colleges  will  be  re- 
warded with  larger  budgets  if  they  shift  their  research  priorities 
away  from  production  and  toward  marketing  and  other  pressing  needs 

Several  areas  of  marketing  in  which  greater  research  is  badly 
needed  are: 

(1)   International  commodity  agreements.   In  international 
markets,  the  commodity  agreement  among  exporting  and  importing  na- 
tions seems  to  be  the  most  wdrkable  means  of  achieving  a  measure 
of  stability  with  a  reasonable  price  return  to  producers.   This 
was  the  apparent  lesson  of  the  International  Grains  Arrangement  on 
wheat,  at  least  until  1969  when  exporting  countries  including  the 
United  States  undercut  the  minimum  price  provisions  of  the  arrange- 
ment. 


Despite  the  workability  of  the  commodity  agreement,  the  Unitec 
States  Government  last  year  negotiated  an  extension  of  the  wheat 
agreement  devoid  of  any  pricing  provisions.   Although  wheat  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  other  nations  have  urged 
a  workable  agreement  with  minimum  prices,  they  lacked  a  sound  re- 
search base  on  which  to  work  effectively  to  achieve  this  goal. 

The  land  grant  college  system  could  provide  this  research. 
In  doing  so,  the  researchers  would  not  be  expected  to  subscribe 
to  the  preconceived  views  of  any  group,  but  only  to  assess  the 
commodity  agreement  device  as  a  means  of  achieving  market  stabilit 
and  fair  returns  to  producers  on  exported  wheat  and  other  commodit 

At  the  same  time,  any  meaningful  analysis  of  commodity  agree- 
ments would  have  to  determine  "who  gets  what"  from  maintaining 
specific  types  of  export  wheat  markets.   How  much  profits  are 
gained  by  the  grain  trade  corporations  in  the  absence  of  any  agree 
ment  to  guarantee  minimum  prices  to  producers?   To  what  extent  doe 
the  absence  of  such  an  agreement  enable  the  United  States  to  salva 
unworkable  domestic  supply  management  programs  and  to  achieve  over 
all  balance  of  trade— both  at  the  short-run  expense  of  the  America 
farmer?   Only  if  these  kinds  of  questions  were  answered  would  the 
research  be  truly  relevant  in  guiding  policy  decisions  on  commodit 
agreements. 
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(2)   Another  area  of  needed  marketing  research  involves  domestic 
rketing  orders  and  agreements.   Again,  marketing  orders  have 
oven  effective  for  milk  and  certain  fruit,  vegetable,  and  nut 
ops  in  the  United  States. 

But  many  questions  remain  unanswered:   How  well  will  they 
rk  for  grain  crops  such  as  wheat  and  corn?  How  can  farmers  be 
formed  concerning  the  possibilities  of  marketing  orders  for  the 
rcnodities  they  produce,  and  kept  informed  after  orders  are  es- 
Dlished  so  that  they  can  participate  meaningfully  in  decisions 
3e  under  the  orders?  Who  gets  what  from  opposing  the  extension 
orders  to  other  commodities?  How  are  processors,  end-product 
lufacturers,  and  retail  food  chains  affected? 

(3)   The  recent  controversy  over  meat  price  levels  indicates 
it  farm -retail  food  price  spreads  is  another  area  in  which  market - 
j  research  should  be  expanded. 


In  testimony  before  the  Price  Commission  during  April  of  this 
ir,  Farmers  Union  pointed  out  that  a  so-called  "volatile  pricing" 
Le,  which  was  followed  by  the  Price  Commission  in  regulating  pric- 
j  decisions  of  meat  processing  firms,  was  predicated  upon  an  in- 
:urate  assumption  about  the  past  behavior  of  these  processing 
:ms.   The  rule  assured  that  the  processors  immediately  adjusted 
?ir  selling  prices  to  changes  in  prices  paid  by  them  to  farmers 
:  livestock;  whereas  available  data  indicated  that  this  was  not 
?  actual  past  behavioral  pattern.   Instead,  available  data  (from 
\   Economic  Research  Service,  U.S.D.A.)  showed  that  processors 
.tomarily  had  absorbed  a  part  of  the  increases  in  livestock  price: 
the  short  run,  in  the  assurance  that  they  could  more  than  make 
for  this  by  expanding  their  profit  margins  when  prices  to  the 
:mer  began  to  fall. 


ca 


The  result  was  that,  whereas  the  pricing  behavior  of  the  firms 
.or  to  "Phase  II"  had  been  a  partial  stabilizing  element  in  meat 
.ces  to  the  consumer,  the  volatile  pricing  rule  encouraged  pro- 
ssors  into  a  pricing  pattern  that  accentuated  the  cyclical  nature 
retail  beef  prices.   This  led  to  higher  retail  beef  prices  in 
j  short  run,  and  contributed  to  consumer  dissatisfaction. 

My  point  is:   we  need  continuing,  in-depth  analysis  of  pro- 
:er -processor-retailer  food  price  spreads,  so  that  any  regulatory 
)gram  can  be  based  upon  hard  data  rather  than  hunches  and  pro- 
;sor -supplied  information. 
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In  addition  to  marketing  research,  the  land  grant  college 
complex  has  the  potential  for  applying  systems  analysis  to  a  numbe 
of  socio-economic  problems  that  now  tend  to  be  approached  in  narro 
efficiency -dominated  terms. 

For  instance,  discontinuation  of  rail  passenger  and  freight 
service  in  rural  areas  is  a  problem  that  could  usefully  command  th 
time  of  teams  of  land  grant  college  researchers.   The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  admittedly  can  plead  a  lack  of  adequate 
analytical  personnel  to  conduct  comprehensive  studies,  generally 
bases  its  decisions  concerning  rail  branch  line  abandonments  on 
whether  the  line  is  self-sufficient  financially. 


Much  broader  analysis  should  be  conducted  before  an  abandoning 
of  rail  service  is  approved.   For  instance,  research  should  detern 
Mhat  effect  will  the  abandonment  have  on  the  vitality  of  rural 
communities  served  by  the  line?  Will  loss  of  rail  service  render 
attraction  of  industry  to  the  area  impossible— thus  working  at 
cross  purposes  with  emerging  rural  development  policies?  How  will 
farmers  move  their  produce  to  market  in  the  absence  of  rail  ser- 
vice? Will  abandonment  make  it  more  difficult  to  deliver  health 
services  and  to  meet  other  needs  of  people— including  the  rural 
poor — in  the  area? 

Of  course  analysis  of  a  problem  in  this  way  is  difficult,  an< 
may  require  many  man-years  of  effort.  But  the  land  grant  college 
complex  has  the  personnel,  and  research  that  includes  the  broader 
social  considerations  and  costs  can  lead  to  much  better  decisions 
than  the  narrow  production-efficiency  model  that  is  commonly  foil 
ed  by  land  grant  researchers. 

Anyone  who  doubts  that  good  decisions  require  research  broad 
than  production  efficiency  should  ponder  the  current  status  of  ag 
cultural  pesticides.   No  one  can  say  precisely  what  the  result 
might  have  been  if  we  had  considered— from  the  beginning— in  our 
pest  control  research  the  environmental  pollution  and  hazards  to 
the  health  of  farm  workers  that  chemical  insecticides  were  bound 
to  create.   But  there  is  little  doubt  that  all  of  us  would  have 
been  better  served  if  pollution  of  the  human  and  physical  environ 
ment  had  been  an  integral  part  of  our  planning  from  the  beginning 

Many  other  examples  of  people -oriented  research  needs  could 
be  given.   The  question  is:   How  can  the  land  grant  college  syste 
move  into  these  relevant  research  areas? 
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The  Task  Force  on  the  Land  Grant  College  Complex  rightly  con- 
ades  that  land  grant  research  too  often  directly  serves  agri- 
siness  f irms--especially  farm  machinery  and  chemical  companies  — 
3  serves  family  farmers,  farm  workers,  and  other  rural  people 
:identally,  if  at  all.   The  problem,  as  the  Task  Force  reveals, 
that  "seed  money"  invested  by  agri-business  in  research  projects 
ids  to  control  the  focus  and  orientation  of  research  that  is 
lanced  largely  with  public  funds. 

In  our  view,  we  cannot  expect  individual  professors  and  graduat* 
idents  to  forego  the  lure  of  this  seed  money  and  devote  themselves 
research  in  the  public  interest.   Some  will  do  so,  but  not 
rnificantly  enough  to  change  the  system.   Research  scientists 
'  more  likely  to  accept  the  world  of  "pure  efficiency  research," 
:ainted  by  the  seemingly  intractable  considerations  of  broader 
:ial  costs. 

Neither,  we  think,  can  we  expect  specific  land  grant  institu- 
>ns  on  their  own  initiative  to  shift  their  orientations  signifi- 
itly.   T-ihereas  the  individual  research  scientists  compete  with 

another  for  prestigious  research  assignments,  the  institutions 
1  with  one  another  for  monies  from  agri-business  and  for  trained 
sonnel  to  conduct  the  research. 


What  is  required  is  more  access  of  the  public-at -large  to 
Isions  in  land  grant  institutions  that  establish  research  priori 
s,  and  more  direction  of  the  institutions  by  the  Congress  and 
er  officials  responsible  to  rural  people  generally.   Only  in 
s  way  can  countervailing  power  be  mobilized  that  can  overcome 
dominating  influence  of  agri-business  over  research  and  ex- 
sion  in  the  land  grant  institutions. 

Of  course,  greater  direction  of  the  colleges  "from  the  top" — 
t  is,  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  subordinate 
hington -based  agencies  and  personnel --will  be  ineffective  to 

extent  that  top  officials  are  themselves  oriented  toward  the 
e  corporate  agriculture  and  agri-business  interests  with  which 

land  grant  colleges  and  professors  directly  interact.   Although 
e  dramatic  and  immediate  issues  tended  to  prevail  during  Senate 
sideration  of  nominee  Earl  Butz  last  November  and  December,  the 
earch  orientation  of  the  land  grant  college  complex  is  certainly 
ng  the  most  crucial — if  it  is  not  the  most  crucial — long  range 
lication  of  his  Secretaryship.   It  is  in  agricultural  research 

extension  that  the  "quiet  revolution"  toward  corporate  and 
d-baron  agriculture  is  proceeding  deliberately  but  surely. 
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Particularly  in  the  absence  of  hierarchial  redirection  of  tl 
land  grant  colleges  through  the  Secretary's  office,  Congress  musl 
play  a  larger  directing  role.  In  addition  to  continuing  oversigl 
legislation  is  needed  earmarking  public  funds  for  specific  publi< 
purposes  (such  as  the  research  projects  described  above) ,  and  pr< 
venting  corporations  from  earmarking  contributions  to  the  land 
grant  college  system  for  specific  research  that  is  proprietary  ii 
nature. 

To  provide  greater  access  for  the  public -at -large  (family 
farmers,  other  rural  residents,  etc.),  Congress  should  encourage 
changes  in  the  national  advisory  and  policy-making  apparatus  to 
assure  input  from  these  broader  constituencies.  Legislation  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  Government  Operations  Committee  (S.  3529), 
of  which  Senator  Metcalf  has  been  a  prime  mover,  provides  a  poss 
ble  vehicle  for  such  changes. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  repeat  that  these  recommendation 
are  made  in  the  spirit  of  rendering  efforts  of  the  land  grant 
college  system  more  relevant  and  useful  in  the  public  interest. 
They  are  made  with  the  intention  of  improving  and  strengthening 
the  land  grant  institutions  as  servants  of  family  farmers,  worke 
and  rural  people  generally.   To  the  extent  this  can  be  done,  eve 
one — land  grant  institutions  and  their  legitimate  constituencies 
alike--will  be  better  served. 


Thank  you, 
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JATOR  ADIAI  E.  STEVENSON,,  III 

LlRMANj  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

IMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

PPRECIATE  THE  INVITATION  TO  TESTIFY  ON  THE  REPORT 

!D  TOMATOES,  HARD  TIMES,  BUT  IT  WILL  BE  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  ME 

;    ::  r;:::  =---=  -~-y------Zi  :-.■  ;:.■_:_::   ::  .-.  zz.-.z:-:   ::;  rr:z 

ILY.   THIS  REPORT  IS  TIMELY.   IT  APPEARS  TO  BE  FACTUAL. 
AVE  ASKED  MR.  FRAZIER  OF  OUR  WASHINGTON  OFFICE  TO  DELIVER 
I  NFO'S  STATEMENT  TO  YOU  AND  BE  AVAILABLE  TO  ANSWER  QUES7Z  NS 
THAT  WILL  BE  HELPFUL. 


LEE  STALEYj  PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL  FARMERS  ORGANIZATION 
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National  Farmers  Organization 

Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

U.  S.  Senate 

Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III,  Chairman 

June  20,  1972       


Subject:   Hard  Tomatoes ,  Hard  Times 
This  preliminary  report  written  by  Mr.  Jim  Hightower  of 
the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  apparently  seeks  to 
direct  the  attention  of  all  people  concerned  with  agriculture 
and  the  welfare  of  rural  people  to  the  policies -guiding  the 
funding  and  administration  of  the  land  grant  college  complex. 
Contents  of  the  report  verify  the  author's  stated  objective  -- 
to  provoke  a  public  response  that  will  help  realign  the  land 
grant  colleges  and  related  activities  with  the  public  interest. 

The  NFO  is  primarily  concerned  as  an  organization  in  the 
bargaining  processes  necessary  to  negotiate  better  returns  for 
its  members  on  the  major  farm  commodities  produced  and  sold  undei 
our  contracts  throughout  the  U.S.   Many  of  our  members  and 
employees  are  graduates  of  land  grant  colleges.   The  levels  of 
income,  marketing  patterns,  methods  of  production,  and  in  fact, 
the  daily  lives  of  practically  all  farm  people  are  influenced  by 
the  findings  of  our  agricultural  research  institutions  and  the  e< 
tional  and  extension  activities  that  carry  the  results  of  that 
research  to  the  point  of  application.   I  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
point  but  it  must  be  emphasized  that  this  report  raises  fund amen" 
questions  of  policy  that  are  of  great  significance  to  all  who  ar> 
interested  in  food  as  producers,  workers  or  consumers. 
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We  believe  the  author  has  performed  a  valuable  public  service 
■  assembling  the  factual  material  in  the  report  and  calling  for 
review  of  the  priorities  followed  in  the  allocation  of  all 
isources  available  for  research  and  agricultural  educational 
tivities.   Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.   Any  fair  appraisal 
lit  acknowledge  that  the  very  high  levels  of  efficiency  in 
;ricultural  production  attained  in  this  country  must  be  attributed 
i  two  broad  motivating  sources  --  first,  there  is  the  tremendous 
ntribution  of  the  research  activity  that  has  developed  new 
.rieties  and  strains,  labor  saving  methods  based  broadly  on  the  wide 
e  of  chemicals  and  efficient  equipment,  and  the  training  of  many 
ople  to  take  advantage  of  these  improvements  --  and  second,  the 
llingness  of  farm  operators  to  commit  the  necessary  capital  and 
sume  most  of  the  risk  necessary  to  utilize  and  refine  the  new 
eas  in  practical  application.   Our  accomplishments  have  been  the 
vy  of  the  world  when  attention  has  centered  only  in  volume  of 
oduction  and  response  to  outright  need  for  food  to  sustain  the 
panding  world  population. 

However,  the  obsession  with  increasing  efficiency  in  produc- 
on  reached  such  a  level  during  and  after  World  War  II  that  other 
eas  of  concern  have  been  overshadowed  if  not  intentionally 
glected. 

This  trend  has  no  doubt  been  strengthened  and  encouraged  by 
m   well-intentioned  larger  operators  in  farming  or  related  activity 
cause  they  have  been  confronted  with  escalating  costs,  an  inade- 
ate  price  structure  in  most  commodities  and  the  resulting 
essure  to  become  ever  larger  as  a  means  of  survival.   Some  of  them 
y  nave  thus  unwittingly  participated  in  speeding  up  the  technological 
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revolution  in  farming  that  has  forced  so  mt  le  to  leave  the 

land  and  the  small  towns  in  rural  America.   Others  acted  f 
purely  selfish  motives. 

The  dilemma  facing  all  of  us  today  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  quotation  on  page  113  of  the  report.   Dr.  Don  Paarlbu • 
currently  the  director  of  economic  activities  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  commenting  on  the  need  for  change  in  direction 
of  research  said  in  1968,  "About  all  that  happened  was  that  we 
succeeded  in  renaming  a  few  projects,  getting  the  word  'adjustment 
inserted  in  the  titles,  with  no  real  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
studies." 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  strongly  supports  the  Family 
Farm  Act,  S.2828,  introduced  by  Senators  Nelson,  Hughes  and  others 
to  take  the  conglomerates  and  integrator  corporations  out  of 
farming.  It  is  consistent  for  this  organization  to  call  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  recommendations  in  the  report  Hard  Tomatoes, 
Hard  Times .  Our  members  are  seriously  concerned  about  the  continu 
expansion  of  influence  and  control  over  agricultural  activities  in 
this  country  by  the  agribusiness  interests.  We  are  confident  that 
a  number  of  capable  people  associated  with  the  agricultural  insti- 
tutions will  welcome  a  review  of  policies  guiding  their  activities 

In  conclusion,  we  compliment  the  Chairman  and  the  members  of 
this  committee  for  their  interest  in  the  report.   It  is  recommende 
that  inquiry  and  action  by  the  Congress  proceed  until  we  can  have 
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ognizable  reforms,  particularly  in  these  areas: 
Acknowledgement  that  it  is  both  economically  and  socially 
desirable  to  reverse  the  trend  of  out-migration  from  farms  and 
rural  areas  to  urban  areas ,  and  development  of  research  projects 
to  assist  in  keeping  family  farmers  on  the  land  and  our  rural 
communities  viable. 

Shift  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  half-billion  dollar 
annual  public  investment  in  research  from  production-oriented 
projects  to  work  related  directly  to  the  problems  of  small  and 
average  income  farmers . 

Concentration  of  marketing  research  work  on  the  needs  of  producers 
rather  than  the  problems  of  the  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  jobber 
and  retailer  in  the  food  processing  and  marketing  chain. 
Strengthening  of  the  control  and  direction  of  research  and 
extension  activities  by  the  responsible  USDA  agencies  wherever 
federal  funds  are  committed,  so  they  may  insist  that  expenditures 
be  redirected  toward  helping  farm  people  who  most  need  the  help. 
For  example,  a  small  strawberry  producers'  cooperative  is  entitled 
to  as  much  help  and  attention  as  any  large  agribusiness  problem. 
Complete  separation  of  the  activities  of  land  grant  college 
officials  and  control  of  research  funds  from  any  influence  of  the 
agribusiness  concerns. 


The  problem  before  us  is  to  restructure  and  change  direction  in 
land  grant  institutions  that  have  been  of  great  service  in  the 
t.   They  may  well  be  of  value  to  all  rural  people  in  the  future  as 
y  were  surely  intended  to  be  when  first  authorized  and  funded. 
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For  Release  upor:  ^reservation, 
June  16  A.M.,  a',  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


FARM  AND  RURAL  POLICIES 
FOR  1972 

(Statement  of  President  Oren  Lee  Staley  of  the  National  Farmers 
Organization  before  the  Democratic  Platform  Committee's  Panel 
of  Farming  and  Rural  Life  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  June  16,  1972.) 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  several  policy  suggestions  to 
make,  but  I  would  like  to  open  my  statement  today  by  urging  you 
to  condemn  a  set  of  proposals  already  made  for  agriculture  in 
America. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  developed  a  set 
of  farm  policies  that  should  be  repudiated  by  both  political  par 
without  equivocation,  if  they  seek  the  votes  of  farmers  or  suppo: 
of  any  of  the  residents  of  rural  America. 

They  are  contained  in  an  outline  called  "New  Direction; 
for  U.  S.  Agricultural  Policy"  developed  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Young  Executives  Committee.  The  plan  suggests 
abandonment  of  the  farm  price  support  programs  for  wheat,  cotton 
corn,  other  feed  grains,  dairy  products,  wool,  sugar,  peanuts ,  to 
everything  given  any  price  support  --  with  a  resultant  $6  billio 
in  net  farm  income,  now  optimistically  predicted  to  run  $17  bill 
this  year.  The  estimates  are  theirs,  so  I  do  not  exagerate  the 
loss  . 

Former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin  set 
the  Young  Executives  Committee  of  15  USDA  administration  officer 
study  and  map  a  new  farm  policy.  The  Committee  was  continued  by 
Secretary  Earl  L.  Butz.   Its  report  has  now  been  submitted  but  w 
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ler   wraps  until  we  obtained  a  copy  and  published  a  summary  of  its 
itents  in  the  NFO  Reporter  this  week.   Although  the  plan  is 
jposedly  a  New  Generation  view  and  recommendation  on  farm  policy, 

is  really  only  an  expanded  version  of  an  old,  shopworn,  5-year- 
ise-out  plan  first  advocated  by  the  Committee  for  Economic 
:elopment.   The  CED  was  a  big  business  off-spring  which  attempted  to 
sguise  its  propaganda  as  scholarly  research.   Its  objective  in 
*iculture  is  conglomerate,  corporate  control.   The  time  has  come  when 
i   giants  want  to  move  in  on  agriculture  as  they  have  in  the  past  on 
;ailing,  broiler  production  and  other  areas  of  widespread,  independent 
lership.   They  use  the  CED  to  get  "scholars"  to  expound  their  views 
1  propaganda  and  give  them  a  supposedly  objective,  learned  cloak. 

USDA's  Young  Executives,  the  preface  to  the  report  reveals, 
i  their  heads  poured  full  of  the  old  ideas  at  seminars  with  other 
>artment  officials  and  outside  speakers  in  Washington  before  they 
*e  turned  loose  on  their  own.   Then  they  split  into  groups  which 
iited  Mississippi,  South  Central  Texas,  California  and  Washington 

learn  about  farming  and  the  food  business  first  hand.   They 
dously  learned  about  most  of  the  Nation's  farming  country  flying  over 

in  jet  airplanes  at  30,000  to  40,000  feet.  They  didn't  land  in 
!  Northeast,  Southeast,  Cornbelt.  Middle  West  or  Northwest  Great 
ains,  according  to  their  own  account. 

Upon  re-assembling  and  discussions  in  Washington  they 
ifted  for  the  Secretary  the  supposed  New  Generation  views  on 
*ra  policy  which  are  actually  a  rehash  of  some  very  old  and  some 
■y  bad  ideas  . 
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I  offer  the  Committee  a  copy  of  the  document  for  re 
I  regret  I  do  not  nave  more,  but  I  can  supply  copies  of  the  NFO 
Reporter  with  summaries  of  the  proposals . 


Among  the  recommendations  are: 

1.  Phase  out  farm  price  support  programs  over  a  period  of  five  y 

2.  Reduce  non-recourse  loan  rates  to  'disaster  levels'  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  and  zero  for  other  crops,  and  lower  the  disas 
level  loans  if  supplies  are  large. 

3.  Discontinue  Farmers  Home  Administration  real  estate  and 
operating  loans,  and  review  the  need  for  subsidized  soil  and 
water  and  grazing  association  loans. 

4.  Limit  crop  insurance  to  risks  not  privately  carried  and  end 
all  government  support  of  the  program. 

5.  Phase  out  programs,  such  as  the  program  for  dairy  products. 

6.  End  the  wool,  sugar,  tung  nut,  naval  store  programs  based  on 
national  defense  needs. 

7-   Forget  people  and  farm  family  income  and  be  concerned  solely 
the  viability  and  efficiency  of  the  industry. 

8.   Put  busted  farmers  on  President  Nixon's  Family  Assistance 
(Welfare)  plan,  not  yet  adopted. 

The  blueprint  itself  estimates  that  termination  of  the  farm 
programs,  and  loss  of  income  because  increased  volume  of  sales  wo 
not  offset  price  losses,  would  total  $6  billion  annually  --  more 
35$  of  this  year's  estimated  $17  billion  net  income.   That's  all 
right,  the  document  assures  us,  because  it  will  not  destroy  agri- 
culture's ability  to  produce  enough  food  and  fiber.   A  lot  of  far 
will  be  busted  and  rural  communities  destroyed,  but  that  is  held 
be  inconsequential,  if  not  desirable. 

Gentlemen,  if  this  unreleased  and  closely  held  internal  docum 
were  put  into  effect  --  and  we  want  to  be  sure  it  is  not  proposed 
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pressed  on  Congress  in  1973  —  there  would  be  another  2  million 
l  families  "released"  from  agriculture  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
rural  communities  and  business  enterprises  "released"  from  operation. 
there  would  be  little  hope  for  most  of  them  except  getting  under  the 
Lly  Assistance  Plan,  which  President  Nixon  proposed  to  give  $2400 
lal  income  to  a  family  of  four.   That  much  of  the  program  former 
•etary  Hardin  advocated  in  1970  at  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
'erences  on  farm  policy. 

The  Young  Executives  proposal  has  not  been  made  official  policy, 
its  persistent  reappearance,  each  time  from  a  source  a  step  closer 
;op  policy  making  levels,  makes  it  important  that  it  be  dealt  with 
tout  equivocation;  it  is  time  that  it  is  buried  once  and  for  all, 
party  platforms  are  an  excellent  place  to  do  it.   Let  me  turn  now 
ome  affirmative   suggestions. 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  is  a  party  to  the  policy  proposals 
■ained  in  the  statement  of  the  Farm  Coalition,  adopted  at  their 
onal  Farm  Leaders  Conference  in  St.  Louis  on  June  5,  and  submitted 
j  by  the  Coalition  Chairman,  Mr.  Fred  Heinkel. 

It  is  an  excellent  outline  of  broad  policies  which  we  support, 
.gree  that  farmers  must  have  parity  in  all  respects  --  prices, 
me,  services,  taxation,  health,  education,  etc. 

We  would  like  to  mention  two  specific  suggestions  which  should  be 
ewed  in  relation  to  price  supports: 

First  Congress  should  fight  for  minimum  legal  floor  prices  for 
cultural  products,  authorizing  marketing  orders  for  all  products, 
uding  supplies  for  processors,  to  balance  supply  with  need,  whenever 
.jority  of  producers  vote  in  favor  of  such  orders.   The  NFO  will  use 
legal  minimums  as  a  floor  for  bargaining. 
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We  renew  our  proposal  of  1968  that  farmers  be  allowed  to 
determine  by  referendum  the  level  of  price  support,  with  appro- 
priate production  limitations. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would   establish  various  levels 
of  support,  starting  with  90$  of  parity  and  scaling  downward, 
setting  out  the  production  controls  that  would  accompany  each  level 
of  support.   Farmers  would  then  vote  to  decide  which  program  they 
want.   For  example,  at  30%   of  parity  they  would  have  to  accept  -'.re 
strict  controls  than  would  be  applicable  at  lower  price  support 
levels.   Let  the  farmers  themselves  decide  the  price  support  level, 
conditioned  on  acceptance  of  appropriate  adjustment  of  supply  to 
need . 

We  believe  that  a  Commodity  Reserve  of  storables  like  wheat, 
corn,  grain  sorghum  and  soybeans  to  help  stabilize  supply  and 
assure  consumers  of  adequate  supply  at  all  times,  should  be  adopted 
These  reserves  should  be  held  on  farms  to  the  extent  possible. 

We  are  strong  believers  in  the  Crop  Insurance  program,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  programs,  and  in  the  use  of  every 
possible  government  device  and  assistance  in  getting  usurious  inter 
rates  down  for  farmers  and  everyone  else.   Inflation  in  the  cost  of 
capital  is  the  worst  inflation  we  have.   It  is  built  into  the  price 
of  everything  and  feeds  inflation  across  the  board.   It  might  be 
wise  if  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  other  price-setters  in  the 
money  market  were  subjected  to  rollback  price  controls. 

The  National  Farmers  Organization  strongly  believes  the  America 
family  farmers  can  only  survive  if  they  achieve  the  ability  to 
bargain  collectively  for  their  products;  they  must  band  together  in 
sufficient  numbers  with  sufficient  volume  of  all  production  to 
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ice    their  products  as  manufacturers  and  everyone  else  sets 

eir  own  price. 

The   Capper-Volstead  Act   of   1922  provides    --    and    I   quote   from 

directly: 

"That  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
oducts  as  farmers,  planters,  ranchmen,  dairymen,  nut  or  fruit 
owers  may  act  together  in  associations,  corporate  or  otherwise, 
th  or  without  capital  stock,  in.  collectively  processing,  pre- 
ring  for  market,  handling,  and  marketing  in  interstate  commerce, 
ch  products  of  persons  so  engaged." 

The  NFO  does  not  want  the  rights  assured  by  that  law  abridged. 

We  think  it  gives  us  full  authority  to  organize  and  bargain. 
do  not  want  any  tampering  with  it. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  a  government  board  determining  who  can 
rgain  for  producers.   We  do  not  want  the  government  given  a  role  in 
e  bargaining  process.   Laboring  people  select  and  man  their  own 
ions  and  do  their  bargaining.   Farmers  should,  too. 

NFO  has  a  sizeable  number  of  producers  in  membership.   We 
rgained  over  7,000  contracts  for  the  sale  of  their  products  last 
ar  and  will  bargain  more  this  year.   P  -ocessors  and  other  buyers 
11  bargain  if  you  have  what  they  need.   We  don't  need  a  policeman 
drag  them  in.   Our  job  is  to  get  the  production  they  need  organizec 
3  blocked  and  when  we  do  that  they  will  bargain. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  a  politically-biased  board  appointed 
the  President  or  anyone  else  set  up  to  license  bargaining  agencies; 
want  the  bargaining  left  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  themselves, 
ting  directly  or  in  groups  such  as  our  NFO  group. 
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The  major  assistance  that  government  can  give  family  fa 
is  protection  from  the  take-over  of  agriculture  by  corporate 
and  conglomerates.   We  need  legislation  prohibiting  far." 
or  monopolistic  control  of  production  by  those  corporations 
whose  resources  and  income  are  derived  primarily  from  non-farm 
sources,  as  proposed  in  tne  Abourezk  and  Hart-Nelson  bills  now 
pending  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  NFO  believes  there  should  be  minimum  and  maximum  price  p 
visions  in  international  grains  agreements  to  assure  farmers  eve 
where  a  decent  return  for  their  commodities.   We  oppose  the  pric 
cutting  policy  now  being  employed  to  expand  our  farm  exports  at 
the  expense  of  farmers  and  ranchers. 

We  are  very  much  disturbed,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  movement 
high  officials  back  and  forth  between  giant  agribusiness  corpors 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  believe  that  the  law  appli 
to  the  Defense  Department,  prohibiting  military  personnel  from  § 
with  companies  which  supply  the  military  for  two  years  after  lee 
the  Armed  Services,  should  be  extended  government-wide.  Certair 
it  should  apply  to  Department  of  Agriculture's  top  officials. 

The  Hardin-Butz  exchange  between  the  Department  and  Ralston- 
Purina,  and  the  more  recent  move  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  to 
Continental  Grain  Co.,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  former  official  of 
the  Cooke  grain  firm  gives  farmers  an  uneasy  feeling  that  Agribi 
is  in  complete  charge  at  USDA  and  real  dirt  farmers  and  ranchers 
are  on  the  outside  peaking  in. 

And  the  fact  that  a  plan  has  been  hatched  by  an  official  grc 
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nd  farm  programs  at  a  cost  of  $6  billion  in  farm  income  bolster 

conviction. 
We  not  only  need  to  keep  a  Department  of  Agriculture  instead 
ismantling  it  as  the  President  once  proposed,  we  need  to  keep 
ers  --  not  Agribusiness  —  in  charge  of  it. 
The  National  Farm  Coalition  has  dealt  with  transportation, 
1  electric  co-ops,  rural  telephone  co-ops,  and  energy  policy. 
ack  their  position.   REA  and  RTA  must  be  fully  funded. 
REAP,  the  SCS  and  other  conservation  programs  should  likewise 
dequately  funded.   We  strongly  favor  rural  development,  and 
lso  strongly  endorse  the  position  that  the  No.  1  way  to  achieve 
1  redevelopment  is  with  improved  farm  income. 

Farmers  will  make  rural  towns  blossom  if  they  have  the  money, 
they  will  conserve  resources  of  every  kind  if  they  are  not 
2d  to  exploit  them  to  keep  the  sheriff  away. 

Cn  closing,  let  me  urge  you  again  to  assure  farmers  and  rural 
ica  that  your  party  will  have  no  part  of  the  USDA  Young 
itive  Committee's  plan  to  destroy  all  farm  programs,  to  which 
'erred  in  the  outset  of  my  testimony. 
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Farm  Bureau  is  a  free,  inde- 
pendent, non-governmental, 
voluntary  organization  of 
farm  and  ranch  families 
united  for  the  purpose  of 
analyzing  their  problems  and 
formulating  action  to  achieve 
educational  improvement, 
economic  opportunity,  and 
social  advancement  and, 
thereby,  to  promote  the  na- 
tional well-being.  Farm 
Bureau  is  local,  statewide, 
national,  and  international  in 
its  scope  and  influence  and  is 
non-partisan,  non-sectarian 
and  non-secret  in  character. 


'The  American  Farm  Burea  ■ 
Federation  is  a  general  fan 
organization  with  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  2,000,000 
member  families  in  more 
than  2,800  counties  in  49 
States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MIGRATORY  LABOR 

OF  THE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

RE:   LAND  GRANT  COLLEGES,  AGRICULTURAL 

STRUCTURE  AND  RELATED  LEGISLATION 

Presented  by  Matt  Triggs,  Assistant  Legislative  Director 
June  20,  1972 


•  appreciate  the  invitation  extended  to  us  to  present  the  views  of  the  American 

ireau  Federation  in  response  to  the  Chairman's  letter  of  June  2. 

!  would  like  to  file  with  the  Committee  a  copy  of  "Farm  Bureau  Policies  for  1972" 

iloped  by  the  voting  delegates  of  the  member  State  Farm  Bureaus  in  December,  1971 

irovides  the  major  basis  for  the  following  statement. 

tural  Research 

ie  agricultural  research  programs  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  are  not  equalled 

other  country.   They  are  envied  and  emulated  by  other  nations.   Delegations 

her  countries  are  constantly  in  the  United  States  to  review  the  output  and  the 

es  of  this  research  activity. 

ese  research  programs  have  made  a  major  contribution  to  providing  consumers 

unparalleled  variety  of  high  quality  farm  products  at  reasonable  prices, 
creasing  volumes  of  U.S.  exports  of  farm  products  are  making  a  major  con- 
on  to  the  solution  of  our  continuing  balance  of  payments  and  trade  deficit 
s.   Despite  the  impact  of  inflation  on  our  cost  structures,  farmers  have  been 

expand  farm  exports  in  each  of  recent  years  and  are  one  of  the  few  segments 
domestic  economy  that  has  been  successful  in  doing  so.   This  successful  effort 
ible  because  of  the  gains  in  productivity  of  the  U.S.  farmer — gains  made 
e  by  private  and  public  agricultural  research  and  education, 
e  research  activities  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  should  be  continually  reevaluated 

the  growing  needs  for  more  technical  information  and  product  improvement, 
aluation  goes  on  continuously  as  farmers  consult  with  and  submit  recommendations 
spect  to  such  activities. 
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It  is  alleged  in  "Hard  Tomatoes- -Hard  Times"  that  the  research  and  ea 
programs  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  are  primarily  directed  to  serve  the  nee 
large  farmers  and  "agribusiness".  We  believe  this  allegation  has  little  vi 
On  the  whole  we  believe  the  historic  mission  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  at 
in  the  authorizing  legislation,  has  been  well  and  faithfully  performed  and 
a  major  service  to  farmers  and  consumers. 

We  agree  with  the  quoted  preamble  of  the  concluding  chapter  of  "Hard  1 
Hard  Times"  that,  "In  their  ability  to  serve  the  changing  nees  of  a  changii 
the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  have  demonstrated  their  value." 

The  Land  Grant  Colleges  have  been  changing  with  changing  times.  It  is 
to  charge  that  these  institutions  have  been  devoting  all  their  energies  to 
farmers  and  agribusiness.  On  the  contrary,  many  farmers  have  expressed  in< 
concern  that  the  emphasis  being  given  to  a  variety  of  other  responsibiliti< 
assignments  is  reducing  the  ability  of  the  colleges  to  serve  the  needs  of  : 

The  mechanization  of  agriculture  is  part  of  the  industrial  revolution 
underway  long  before  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  were  established,  and  would  hi 
ceeded--although  at  a  slower  pace--in  the  absence  of  these  institutions, 
did  not  invent  the  internal  combustion  engine,  the  airplane,  or  the  electf: 
all  of  which  have  agricultural  applications.  Where  the  Land  Grant  College 
worked  on  mechanization,  the  objective  has  not  been  to  develop  products  fo 
business  to  manufacture,  but  rather  to  help  farmers  meet  real  problems  sue 
costs  or  a  shortage  of  labor. 

We  note  the  comments  in  "Hard  Tomatoes  —  Hard  Times"  regarding  the  com 
USDA  and  Land  Grant  College  research  advisory  committees.   This  really  rel 
differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  type  of  research  that  should  be 
The  research  problems  dealt  with  by  these  advisory  committees  are  usually 
technical  in  nature.   If  institutions  are  to  get   useful  advice  on  such  qu 
the  advisory  committees  must  be  composed  of  people  who  know  something  abou 
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>e  researched  and  the  state  of  the  appropriate  research  art.   Some  descriptions 
research  projects  and  some  excerpts  from  research  reports  can  be  made  to  appear 
Lttle  silly  when  taken  out  of  context.   But  the  overall  conduct  and  results  of 
>arch  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  cooperating  Land  Grant  Colleges  have 
1  very  good,  and  the  advisory  committees  have  made  significant  contributions  to 
success  of  such  programs. 

The  initial  beneficiaries  of  agricultural  research  are  people  on  and  off  farms 
put  new  knowledge  to  use.   The  ultimate  beneficiaries,  however,  are  consumers 
receive  more  and  better  products  at  lower  prices  as  a  result  of  the  efficiencies 
:overed  through  research.   Farm  Bureau's  policies  do  not  include  any  recommenda- 
is  relating  to  the  future  role  of  "The  Colleges  of  1890". 
mntability  of  Land  Grant  Colleges 

We  do  not  believe  that  major  changes  are  needed  to  make  the  Land  Grant  Colleges 
:  accountable  to  the  public  interest. 

Some  change  in  practice  with  respect  to  a  greater  degree  of  public  disclosure  of 
1  Grant  College  activities,  including  research  projects,  administrative  operations, 
dation  activities,  fiscal  policies,  patent  and  licensing  practices,  industry 
ributions  and  potential  faculty  conflicts  of  interest,  is  recommended.  .- 

We  believe  that  some  of  the  consulting  activities  engaged  in  by  faculty  members 
nvolve  a  potential  conflict  of  interest.   We  have  no  objection  to  a  policy  of 
litting  faculty  members  to  work  with  agribusiness  firms  to  a  limited  extent, 
ver,  to  avoid  conflicts  of  interest  we  believe  that  full-time  faculty  members 
Id  be  required  to  turn  consulting  and  similar  fees  over  to  the  university 
sury. 
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Agricultural  Extension  Service 

We  believe  that  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  service  has  made  t 
continues  to  make  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  farm  people. 

The  services  of  the  extension  service  are  of  particular  importance  to  snu 
and  medium  sized  farmers.  Most  large  farmers  have  or  can  obtain  professional 
assistance  from  other  sources  or  are  competent  from  their  own  education  and  ei 
to  deal  with  the  problems  they  encounter  in  their  farming  operations. 

The  increased  productivity  of  farmers  has  resulted  in  adequate  farm  prodi 
supplies  of  a  wide  variety  of  commodities  for  consumers.  The  American  consunw 
pays  a  smaller  percentage  of  his  total  income  for  food  than  do  consumers  in  ai 
other  country.  The  extension  service  has  contributed  substantially  to  this  a< 
plishment. 

All  personnel  of  the  Extension  Service  are  not,  of  course,  equally  compete 
but  farmers  have  a  high  regard  and  respect  for  the  Service  as  a  whole  and  for  m 
of  the  individuals  in  the  Service.  Attendance  at  farm  meetings  in  which  Extens 
personnel  participate  will  evidence  this  high  regard. 


Rural  Development 

The  House  and  Senate  have  approved  the  Rural  Development  Bill  which  is  cur 
awaiting  action  by  the  Conference  Committee.  We  have  supported  the  enactment  o 
bill. 

This  bill  provides  funds  and  authorization  to  improve  living  conditions  in 
rural  areas  through  such  programs  as  pollution  abatement,  water  supply  and  coram 
centers,  and  to  provide  more  jobs  in  rural  areas  through  the  establishment  of 
industrial  centers  and  government  guaranteed  loans.  The  loan  authority  for  var 
existing  rural  development  programs  is  expanded.  The  Land  Grant  Colleges  are  g 
a  new  responsibility  for  research  in  ways  and  means  of  improving  living  standar 
rural  areas. 

This  bill  is  intended  to  alleviate  soma  of  the  problems  referred  to  in  tes 
presented  to  the  Committee. 
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ructure  of  Agriculture 

L  the  Committee  well  knows  the  structure  of  U.  S.  agriculture  has  changed  and 
tinuing  to  change.   Included  among  the  basic  causes  of  this  change  are  the 
tration  of  the  population  in  large  urban  areas,  the  affluent  character  of  our 
y,  and  the  modification  of  production  and  marketing  patterns  to  fit  these  changes 
n  general  there  is  not  much  room  in  the  market  picture  for  very  small  lots  of 
reduce.   What  the  mass  market  requires  is  car  lot  quantities  of  uniform  quality 
e-whether  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  poultry,  milk,  or  other  consumer  products. 
.  S.  agriculture  is  changing  to  meet  these  market  needs.   Average  farm  size  is 
sing.   But  to  assume  that  commercial  agriculture  is  composed  mostly  of  large 
.te  enterprises  tied  together  with  suppliers  in  an  "agribusiness"  combine  is 
rate. 

le  most  comprehensive  information  available  on  the  extent  of  corporate  farming 
SDA  report  entitled,  "Corporations  with  Farming  Operations".   This  report  was 
ied  in  1971,  based  on  a  1968  survey.   It  indicates  that  "13,300  farming  corpor- 
operated  seven  percent  of  U.S.  farmland,  representing  one  percent  of  all 
ial  farms." 

ta  just  released  by  the  1969  Census  of  Agriculture  report  that  85.4  percent  of 
ms  with  sales  of  S2500  or  more  were  operated  by  families  or  individuals,  12.8 

by  partnerships,  1.1  percent  by  corporations  with  10  or  fewer  stockholders, 
re  usually  family  corporations,  and  0.1  percent  by  corporations  with  more  than 
kholders. 

Illinois,  which  is  rather  typical  of  the  Midwest,  there  were  84,192  family  or 
pi  farms,  535  corporate  farms  with  10  or  fewer  stockholders  and  63  corporate 
ith  more  than  10  stockholders. 

in   in  California,  which  is  sometimes  cited  as  a  stronghold  of  corporate  agricul- 
ie  Census  found  43,421  individual  or  family  operated  farms,  8,193  partnership 
1,717  corporate  farms  with  10  or  fewer  stockholders  and  only  217  corporate 
-th  more  than  10  stockholders. 


--•  --=  -  ■ 
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Net  Farm  Income 

Off  Farm  Income 

$25,664 

$5,803 

9,962 

3,503 

6,208 

3,452 

3,492 

4,984 

2,049 

5,465 

1,059 

7,954 

Off  Farm  Income 

The  importance  of  off-farm  income  to  farm  families  and  particularly  to  si 

farm  families  is  indicated  by  the  following  table  excerpted  from  Table  5D  of 

Income  Situation"  July,  1971,  USDA. 

Income  of  Farm  Families  1970 

Class  by  Value  of  Sales 

$40,000  and  over 
20,000  to  39,999 
10,000  to  19,999 

5,000  to  9,999 

2,500  to  4,999 
Less  than  2,500 

We  therefore  must  express  concern  with  respect  to  any  effort  to  reduce  t 
tunity  of  farm  families  to  earn  off- farm  incomes. 

One  of  the  substantial  sources  of  off-farm  income  for  farm  families  is  t 
transportation  of  farm  products  by  motor  vehicle.  This  opportunity  is  made  p 
by  the  exemption  from  economic  regulation  of  trucks  engaged  in  the  hauling  of 
products.  Many  farmers  use  their  trucks  to  haul  farm  products  for  neighbors 
other  farmers  on  a  for-hire  basis  when  such  trucks  are  available  during  idle 
on  the  farm. 

The  opportunity  of  farmers  to  earn  this  supplementary  income  is  jeopardi 
bill  under  consideration  by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  S.  2362.  This  bil 
the  proposals  for  transportation  legislation  submitted  by  the  regulated  carr: 
other  provisions,  S.  2362  would  narrow  the  agricultural  exemption  by  provide 
certain  farm  products-livestock,  processed  poultry  products,  processed  milk 
redried  tobacco,  and  shelled  peanuts-would  no  longer  be  exempt  (farmers  cou! 
haul  such  products  on  a  for-hire  basis). 

We  urge  that  the  Congress  reject  this  carrier  proposal  to  narrow  the  opi 
of  farmers  to  earn  supplemental  income. 

In  lieu  thereof  we  recommend  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  authorize 
from  economic  regulation  of  trucks  engaged  in  hauling  feedstuffs  and  fertili 
believe  this  would  not  only  enhance  the  opportunity  of  farmers  and  other  rur 
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:arn  supplemental  income  from  hauling  such  products,  but  also  provide  better  and 

:  economical  transportation  of  these  products. 
eting 

An  increasing  percentage  of  the  nation's  agricultural  production  is  produced 
r  contract.   Since  the  parties  to  the  contract  are  comparatively  large  processor 
ne  hand,  and  many  farmers-- large  and  small  —  on  the  other,  the  bargaining  position 
armers  needs  new  institutional  structuring  to  meet  the  changing  situation. 

Innumerable  efforts  have  been  made  by  farmers  — some  successful,  others  less  so  — 
ool  their  bargaining  power  and  to  bargain  collectively  with  buyers.   This  effort 
ften  defeated  by  a  flat  refusal  of  buyers  to  recognize  or  negotiate  with 
ciations  of  farmers. 

Bills  have  been  introduced— in  the  House  by  Representative  Sisk  and  87  other 
esentatives  and  in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Curtis,  Tunney,  and  14  others— to 
ire  buyers  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  associations  of  producers  with  respect 
roduction  and  sales  contracts. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  the  voting  delegates  said  "The  declining  number  of 
rs,  processors,  and  handlers  of  farm  products  enhances  opportunity  for  collusion 
necessitates  effective  action  to  avoid  monopolistic  practices  in  the  procurement 
arm  products."  We  believe  the  enactment  of  the  Sisk- Cur tis-Tunney  bill  is  a 
enable  but  moderate  approach  to  curtailing  the  monopoly  power  of  farm  product 
rs. 

We  believe  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  is  particularly  essential  for  the 
Lval  of  many  small  farmers  as  agricultural  producers.   Larger  farmers  usually 

a  greater  degree  of  bargaining  power  than  small  farmers,  because  they  have  a 
ter  tonnage  to  bargain  with  and  because  large  farmers  ordinarily  have  a  greater 
it   of  feasible  alternatives. 

We  commend  the  members  of  Congress  who  have  sponsored  this  legislation.   We 

the  support  of  other  members  of  Congress  for  its  enactment.   We  urge  that  the 
Lttee  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  Sisk- Cur tis-Tunney  bill  as  a  means  of 
>ving  the  bargaining  position  of  farmers. 
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Credit 


Adequate  credit  is  a  necessity  for  farmers.   This  is  particularly  true  of  smaj 
farmers  since  larger  farmers  ordinarily  have  better  access  to  commercial  credit. 

Congress  has  enacted  legislation  to  create  three  major  agricultural  credit  ird 
tutions:   the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

These  institutions  have  served  farmers,  particularly  small  farmers , well.  We 
have  no  recommendations  for  any  major  modification  of  these  credit  programs. 

However,  the  Congress  is  giving  consideration  to  proposals  for  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Community  Development  to  which  most  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administrate 
and  all  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  would  be  transferred. 

We  believe  that  the  transfer  of  these  agencies  to  a  newly  created  agency,  wh; 
inevitably  would  have  a  primary  interest  in  urban  development,  would  likely  dilutt 
and  lessen  the  attention  given  to  farmers'  credit  needs.  We  urge  opposition  to  at 
transfer  of  these  agencies  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Cooperatives 

Cooperatives  play  and  can  play  an  increasing  role  in  preserving  the  economic 
viability  of  small  and  medium  sized  farms.   The  benefits  of  efficient  cooperatives 
include : 

1.  Cooperatives  make  it  possible  for  many  small  farmers  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  market  for  large  lots  of  uniform  high  quality  produce. 

2.  Cooperatives  enhance  competition  and  help  curtail  monopolistic  practices 
that  may  develop  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 

3.  Cooperatives  are  usually  leaders  in  improving  the  grading  and  quality 
standards  in  an  agricultural  industry. 

4.  Cooperatives  aid  in  disseminating  information  to  producers  relating  to 
sroduction  and  marketing  improvements.  / 

Periodically  other  business  interests  attack  the  tax  status  of  cooperatives. 
</e  believe  any  criticism  in  this  respect  is  unwarranted.   All  the  earnings  of 
cooperatives  are  taxed  when  distributed  to  or  credited  to  the  patrons.   Taxes  are 
>aid  directly  by  the  cooperative  on  any  earnings  not  so  distributed. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  point  out  that  the  economic  survival  of  many  small 
nd  medium  sized  farmers  is  closely  related  to  the  availability  of  effective  and 
fficient  cooperatives. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  efforts  to  tax  cooperatives  on  disbursements  or  credits 
axable  in  the  hands  of  patrons--or  any  other  measure  which  would  have  the  effect 
f  curtailing  the  capacity  of  cooperatives  to  serve  the  needs  of  farmers. 
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Farm  Labor  Relations  Legislation 

We  believe  the  time  has  come  to  enact  legislation  governing  the  relation- 
ships of  farmers  and  farm  workers. 

We  believe  such  legislation  should  involve  the  following: 

--  Administration  by  an  independent  farm  labor  relations  board 
--  Secret  balloting  by  workers  on  representation  questions 

--  Essentially  the  same  list  of  unfair  labor  practices  as  are  set 
forth  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  particularly  the 
prohibition  of  secondary  boycotts 

--  An  exemption  for  small  farmers 

--  The  preservation  of  state  laws  relating  to  compulsory  unionism 

--  The  right  to  seek  damages  for  unlawful  boycotts 

--  Availability  of  an  arbitration  procedure 

The  question  most  frequently  asked    in  this  connection  is,  "Why  not  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act?" 

Among  other  reasons  is  the  fact  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  i 
overloaded.  Its  case  load  has  increased  150  percent  since  1950.  Long  delays 
between  the  filing  of  complaints  and  ultimate  decisions  are  usual.  We  believe 
that  a  small  specialized  board,  which  could  develop  simplified,  fast,  and 
innovative  procedures  and  give  special  handling  where  circumstances  warrant,  i 
an  absolute  essential  of  a  workable  farm  labor  relations  program  in  agricultur 
The  delays  common  in  the  administration  of  industrial  relations  by  NLRB,  would 
mean  that  agricultural  cases  would  not  be  decided  until  long  after  the  harvest 
season  was  over  and  the  workers  scattered  to  other  areas  or  employers. 

In  the  House,  Representatives  Leggett,  Quie,  Ullman,  and  Teague  have 
introduced  a  bi-partisan  bill  to  provide  a  means  of  stabilizing  relations  bet* 
farmers  and  workers.   We  have  reservations  with  respect  to  some  features  of  tr 
bill,  but  we  are  recommending  its  enactment.   We  believe  the  enactment  of  this 
or  similar  legislation  is  in  the  interest  of  both  farmers  and  workers. 
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Unless  federal  legislation  is  enacted  the  area  involved  will  be  occupied 
f   a  variety  of  state  laws  of  varying  provisions.   Five  such  state  laws  have 
[.ready  been  enacted.   Kansas,  Arizona,  and  Idaho  enacted  statutes  this  year, 
ratutes  covering  farm  workers  were  enacted  in  Texas  and  Wisconsin  many  years 
go. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  presenting  these  policies  of  the 
aerican  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Yesterday  we  heard  from  critics  of  the  la 
grant  college  complex.  For  the  most  part  we  will  be  hearing  from 
defenders  today. 

Our  first  witness  is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Earl  L.  B 

Dr.  Butz  has  been  involved  in  agriculture  all  of  his  life ;  he  is  a  gr 
uate  of  a  land-grant  college,  he  received  a  Ph.  D.  from  Purdue,  i 
he  was  associated  with  that  university  as  a  professor  in  its  departir. 
of  agricultural  economics,  and  was  dean  of  agriculture,  and  he 
vice  president  and  director  of  the  Purdue  Research  Foundation. 

He  has  had  some  associations  in  the  past  with  such  corporations 
Ralston-Purina. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  this  morning,  Mr.  Secretary,  to 
subcommittee. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EARL  BUTZ,  SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTTJ 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Secretary  Butz.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ha^ 
short  statement  that  I  would  like  to  read  and,  if  you  have  any  q 
tions,  you  may  proceed  with  them. 

At  the  table  I  have  Dr.  Ned  Bayley,  who  is  Director  of  Science 
Education  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Ed  Kirby,  Adr 
istrator  of  our  Extension  Service.  They  are  both  here  to  assist  t 
questions  in  case  there  are  any  at  the  end  of  the  testimony. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  this  subc 
mittee  during  its  hearings  on  land-grant  colleges. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  full  partner  in  the  land-gi 
college  system.  I  have  spent  my  entire  professional  career  in  this 
tern.  I  am  proud  to  discuss  our  programs  with  you  today. 

In  your  invitation  to  us  to  testify,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  raised  spei 
questions  indicating  the  scope  of  your  interests.  You  will  find  that 
answers  to  these  questions  are  covered  in  my  statement  and  I  wil 
glad  to  answer  other  questions  the  committee  may  wish  to  ask. 

The  land-grant  colleges  were  authorized  in  1862,  the  same  year, 
the  same  purpose,  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture — to  support 
development  of  a  more  efficient  agriculture. 

The  Hatch  Experiment  Station  Act  of  1887  and  the  Smith-D 
Act  of  1914  left  no  doubt  that  the  beneficiary  of  land-grant  reses 
and  extension  was  to  be  agriculture  and  rural  America. 

Subsequent  acts  expanded  the  base  of  this  concern  to  include 
stated  in  the  amended  Hatch  Act  of  1955,  the  development  and 
provement  of  the  rural  home,  rural  life,  and  the  maximum  contr 
tion  by  agriculture  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer. 

It  should  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  that  farmers  have  been 
will  continue  to  be  the  first  concern  of  our  Department  and  a  mi 
concern  of  the  land-grant  universities. 

Second,  and  equally  important  among  the  beneficiaries  of  land-gi 
and  USD  A  research  and  extension,  are  consumers  of  agricultural 
forestry  products. 

To  quote  from  the  Hatch  Act,  "It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congres 
promote  the  efficiency  of  production,  marketing,  distribution,  and  i 
ization  of  products  of  the  farm  as  essential  to  the  health  and  wel 
of  our  people." 
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With  this  type  of  support  from  the  Congress,  the  Nation  has  been 
ssed  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  high-quality  food  and  fiber. 
Jor  many  years,  food  has  been  the  best  buy  in  the  family  budget, 
gely  because  research  has  developed  and  extension  has  helped  apply 
technology  to  keep  the  cost  of  production  down. 
Agriculture  does  a  fantastic  job  of  producing  food  and  fiber  for 
ever  larger  number  of  people,  and  the  land-grant  system  has  made 
important  contribution  to  it, 

n  addition,  the  United  States  is  the  world's  leading  exporter  of 
icultural  products.  About  one-sixth  of  the  world's  agricultural  ex- 
ts  are  shipped  from  the  United  States. 

beneficiaries  of  research  and  extension  are  people  everywhere  and 
all  walks  of  life. 

Icience-based  technology  is  the  primary  tool  USDA  and  the  land- 
nt  system  has  developed  to  improve  human  welfare.  Many  kinds 
mowledge  and  services  have  been  created  through  the  research  for 
ilication  to  a  better  quality  of  life— in  human  nutrition,  in  recrea- 
i  and  job-producing  activities  for  nonmetropolitan  areas,  and  in 
ntammg  the  quality  of  the  environment.  The  impact  of  the  tech- 
nical revolution  on  our  economy  and  our  way  of  life  has  been 
matic  and  pervasive.  There  are  few  instances  in  which  the  applica- 
i  of  research  and  education  has  produced  such  phenomenal  results 
n  agriculture— such  abundance  for  so  many. 

agriculture,  with  its  related  industries,  is  the  largest  employer  of 
kers  in  the  United  States.  Our  agricultural  research  programs 
e — in  addition  to  farmers — members  of  marketing  organiza- 
s,  transportation  services,  and  all  segments  of  the  distribution 
em.  Increased  efficiency  in  the  food  and  fiber  system  benefits  all  who 
mme  or  use  our  agricultural  products. 

ince  its  beginning,  this  Nation  has  needed  increasing  numbers  oi 
ors,  nurses,  schoolteachers,  lawyers,  businessmen,  and  technical 
skilled  workers  of  all  types. 

esearch  made  it  possible  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  young 
)le  to  be  released  from  the  production  of  food  and  fiber  to  help 
rove  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  those 
>ad. 

his  is  brought  home  when  you  contrast  our  state  of  economic  devel- 
ient  with  that  of  other  nations  where  the  necessity  of  providing 
I  absorbs  large  portions  of  their  economic  activity, 
ne  of  the  questions  to  which  we  are  addressing  ourselves  today  is 
way  the  USDA  and  the  land-grant  schools  are  assisting  those  in 
1  America  who  have  not  shared  fully  in  the  technological  benefits 
have  made  our  agricultural  production  the  envy  of  the  world. 
fcr  too  many  people  in  rural  America  are  underemployed,  live  in 
srty,  are  undernourished,  have  poor  health,  and  are  forced  to  live 
ibstandard  housing. 

e  know  this,  and  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  our 
is— in  the  Department  and  the  land-grant  universities — to  help 
1  people  of  all  levels  as  they  adjust  to  increasing  technology  and 
r  social  and  economic  changes. 

hope  that  we  never  will  be  satisfied.  But  we  are  making  progress 
^creasing  the  effectiveness  of  our  programs  directed  at  helping 
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rural  people  and  their  communities  to  improve  their  economic  ai 
social  position. 

The  most  recently  surveys  show  that  the  research  ot  the  lana-gra 
colleges  and  the  Department  is  divided  about  80  percent  on  producti 
and  marketing  problems  of  agriculture  and  20  percent  on  people  a: 
community  problems. 

The  Extension  Service  effort  is  divided  about  42  percent  on  pi 
duction  and  marketing  and  58  percent  on  people. 

Agricultural  Extension  has  been  the  catalyst  for  change  and  pre 
ress  in  individual  lives  and  rural  communities  for  more  than  50  yea 

This  shift  in  allocation  of  time  and  money  from  agricultural  p] 
duction  problems  to  people  programs  has  been  going  on  for  yea 
Of  course,  there  are  always  those  who  feel  that  it  isn't  happem 
fast  enough,  but  this  is  not  reason  to  condemn  all  that  has  been  dc 
or  which  is  being  done. 

For  almost  a  hundred  years,  agriculture's  major  objective  has  be 
to  provide  the  people  of  this  Nation  with  abundant,  high-quality  fc 
and  fiber.  . 

Its  second  objective  has  been  the  preservation  of  soil,  land,  a 
water  resources.  Improving  living  for  the  disadvantaged  has  been 
objective  of  recent  years.  Much  has  been  done  and  is  now  being  do 

Nearly  700,000  disadvantaged  families— about  2  million  persons 
have  been  enrolled  in  Extension's  Expanded  Food  and  Nutrition  E( 
cation  program  since  it  began  in  1969.  Nonprofessional  aides,  selecl 
from  the  communities,  help  families  in  their  own  neighborhoods  oi 
one-to-one  basis  to  achieve  better  nutrition.  This  technique  is  mere 
ing  our  effectiveness  in  helping  the  disadvantaged. 

The  4-H  program  reached  nearly  5  million  young  people  dun 

1971.  1  _  .    f 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  today's  4-H  members  are  from  iamil 
with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level ;  17  percent  are  of  minority  eth 
groups.  Today's  4-H  projects  include  such  relevant  subjects  as  co 
munity  development,  nutrition,  drug  abuse,  citizenship,  and  envir< 
mental  improvement. 

Extension  State  and  county  staffs  cooperate  with  other  agencies  a 
organizations  in  many  ways  to  reach  all  the  people  in  rural  areas, 
addition  to  programs  for  farmers  and  their  families,  there  are  p 
grams  for  migrant  workers,  low-income  blacks,  Indians,  the  han 
capped,  and  for  the  senior  citizens.  The  education  of  these  groi 
ranges  from  improving  and  developing  new  skills  to  improving  heal 

The  USDA  and  the  land  grant  universities  are  the  leaders  whei 
comes  to  improving  the  economic  welfare  of  rural  areas. 

In  1970,  the  land-grant  colleges  spent  only  a  total  of  $3,800,000  fl- 
ail sources  for  research  related  directly  to  rural  development. 

In  1971,  an  additional  $3  million  was  appropriated  by  the  Congr 
for  this  purpose,  In  1972,  a  similar  amount  was  again  appropriated  a 
lias  been  requested  for  1973.  Matching  funds  from  State jippropi 
tions  and  other  non-Federal  sources  have  increased  the  1972  expen 
tures  on  rural  development  research  to  about  $10,500,000. 

Kuril]  development  covers  a  range  of  problems,  not  just  one.  11 
must  be  faced  on  the  basis  of  the  special  characteristics  of  each  reg 


or  area. 
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Education  and  technical  economic  assistance  is  essential  to  increased 
mdard  of  living  in  rural  areas. 

Research  provides  the  base  for  education  and  technical  assistance 
We  welcome  the  growing  role  of  the  1890  institutions  in  our  research 
d  extension  programs.  For  too  long  these  colleges  and  universities 
ve  shared  only  nominally  in  the  great  traditions  of  our  system.  Their 
ility  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  rural  and  agricultural  problems 
5  been  enhanced  by  recent  appropriations  from  Congress,  but  their 
?ds  for  further  support  are  still  great. 

rheir  research  proposals  and  their  new  extension  projects  show 
jstantial  interest  and  concern  for  problems  of  disadvantaged  people 
rhe  professional  staffs  of  these  institutions,  because  of  their  own 
nic  backgrounds,  can  frequently  relate  more  closelv  with  minority 
>ple  than  other  educators.  This  sensitivity  to  problems  of  the  dis- 
^antaged,  and  an  acceptance  by  the  minority  population  should  help 
m  to  reach  solutions  to  these  problems  more  rapidly, 
rhe  trained  staffs  and  facilities  of  these  institutions  will  take  a  sig- 
cant  place  in  solving  pressing  national  problems  such  as  rural 
gtty,  substandard  housing,  poor  nutrition,  and  others  included  in 
challenge  of  rural  development. 

?hey  are  also  able  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  crop 
I  livestock  production.  Their  potential  to  produce  as  important 
cational  centers  needs  to  be  unshackled  and  turned  loose, 
hie  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  USDA  land  grant  system  is 
opportunity  it  affords  for  the  cooperation  of  individuals,  commu- 
tes, government,  and  industry  at  all  levels. 

ormally  organized  advisory  committees  represent  only  the  "tip  of 
iceberg"  of  the  body  of  people  who  determine  the  course  of  research 
ny  one  institution.  Researchers  have  continuing  contact  with  indi- 
te! citizens,  farmers,  farm  laborers,  homemakers,  and  business  and 
tessional  people  that  assure  a  responsive  system. 
Iven  though  the  system  has  been  extremely  effective  in  helping  to 
ire  that  the  public  interests  are  served,  we  see  the  need  for  changes 
he  public  advisory  committee  system  at  the  national  level.  Our 
c  organization  is  the  National  Agricultural  Research  Advisory 
lmittee  (XARAC).  J 

his  was  established  by  statute.  Under  this  committee,  we  formerly 
a  series  of  research  advisory  committees  according  to  commodities, 
ause  we  felt  a  more  effective  system  could  be  developed,  we  discon- 
ied  the  committees  in  1970  and  tried  inviting  the  public  to  express 
r  views  at  regional  workshops.  The  public  did  respond  to  our  in- 
tions  as  we  had  hoped.  However,  we  still  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
nt  of  public  participation  in  these  workshops, 
herefore,  we  are  now  trying  to  develop  other  procedures  for  ad- 
ry  committees  that  will  provide  us  public  advice  from  a  broad 
trum  of  people  interested  in  and  affected  by  our  research  and  ex- 
ion  programs. 

■  would  be  difficult  to  identify  any  complex  in  the  American  society 
»  has  developed  a  system  that  is  more  effective  in  fulfilling  its 
Rations  to  inform  the  public  more  thoroughly  and  more  quickly 
l  the  USDA  land  grant  system. 
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Through  teaching,  extension  meetings,  publications  of  all  so: 
radio,  television,  newspapers,  and  magazines,  information  is  rapii 
disseminated  to  the  public. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  public  accountability,  the  single  most  imp 
tant  factor  to  consider  from  the  Federal  viewpoint  is  that  the  la 
grant  units  are  largely  autonomous  and  State-controlled. 

Established  State  and  institutional  procedures  and  policies, 
eluding  audit,  vary  considerably.  It  is  impractical  as  well  as  um\ 
to  impose  uniform  Federal  audit  requirements  beyond  those  wh 
now  exist.  With  many  Federal  agencies  vying  for  use  of  univers 
resources,  the  lead  agency  concept  has  been  adopted  to  minimize 
number  of  reviews  and  audits  on  campuses.  The  Department  ] 
worked  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  the  institutions  for  ms 
years  to  develop  current  accounting  procedures. 

Simplification  is  continually  being  sought  to  reduce  administ 
tive  costs  while  maintaining  essential  overview. 

Insofar  as  possible,  and  conforming  to  executive  policy,  the  Depa 
ment  has  shifted  more  responsibility  for  compliance  to  the  State  a 
their  institutions.  With  the  bulk  of  f  imding  coming  through  State  1 
islatures,  the  land  grant  units  appropriately  must  render  accou 
ability  primarily  to  those  bodies  as  well  as  the  local  interests  tl 
serve. 

That  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  colleagues  am 
will  be  glad  to  answer  questions  that  the  committee  may  wish  to  ask 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

On  page  2  you  say  that  people  everywhere  in  all  walks  of  life  be 
fit  from  research  and  extension  programs. 

Could  you  give  us  some  specific  examples  of  ways  in  which  fa 
workers  benefit  from  land-grant  college  activities  ? 

Secretary  Butz.  We  have  worked  on  housing  for  migratory  work 
programs  for  farmworkers,  and  we  have  the  nutritional  program  ti 
reaches  farmworkers. 

The  4r-H  programs  reach  farmworkers  to  train  the  youngsters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  research  program  in  agriculture  is 
benefit  to  farmworkers. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  did  not  hear  your  last  comment. 

Secretary  Butz.  The  entire  research  program  in  agriculture  is 
benefit  to  farmworkers,  and  I  know  one  of  the  thrusts  of  the  progr 
is  for  the  benefit  of  farmworkers. 

The  book,  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,"  states  that  the  reseai 
has  helped  to  eliminate  farm  work.  It  has  also  tended  to  eliminate  stc 
labor,  and  it  has  tended  to  eliminate  much  of  the  drudgery  which  y( 
father  and  my  father  and  grandfathers  had  in  their  days. 

It  has  tended  to  take  up  much  of  the  back-breaking  toil  that  m 
to  be  in  agriculture. 

It  has  enabled  farmers  to  pay  their  workers  a  more  substant 
wage  than  they  could  a  generation  ago  before  the  research  was  don 

Yon  and  I  lived  in  a  time  when  a  top  wage  for  farmworkers  v 
30  cents  per  hour. 

When  I  was  a  youngster,  farmworkers  used  to  get  $15  and  $20  a 
their-  keep  for  the  week.  That  was  all  farmers  could  afford  to  pay. 

All  you  had  to  sell  was  human  energy  and  human  labor,  and  tl 
wus  on  a  pretty  cheap  market.  Research  itself  has  enabled  the  fam 
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much  more  nearly  pay  farmworkers  higher  wages  than  he  could 

eneration  ago. 

Senator  Stevenson.  One  of  the  concerns  is  that  land-grant  college 

search  activities  produce  the  mechanization,  which,  for  example, 

es  eliminate  stoop  labor,  it  eliminates  labor,  and  it  eliminates  the 

Tnworker. 

secretary  Butz.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  right. 

1  basic  question  is  what  kind  of  America  do  you  want.  Again,  as 

irly  as  I  can  tell  from  reading  this  book,  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard 

nes,"  the  basic  thesis  is  that  there  is  something  good  in  having  a 

ge  number  of  people  on  relatively  small  farm  units  in  the  country. 

0  not  accept  that  thesis. 

;  know  people  will  criticize  me  for  this  statement.  The  question  is 
n  far  do  you  want  to  go  in  that  regard.  Do  you  want  to  go  as  far 
India,  where  they  have  85  percent  of  the  people  on  the  land,  and  a 
son  cannot  afford  anything. 

)o  you  want  to  have  it  as  it  is  in  Kussia,  where  45  percent  of  the 
iple  are  on  the  land,  where  a  person  cannot  afford  the  things  that 
take  for  granted,  where  it  takes  half  of  the  resources  to  do  the 
nental  job  of  feeding  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Ir.  Chairman,  when  I  was  born,  35  percent  of  our  people  were  on 
farm,  and  in  those  days  if  we  had  automobiles,  radio,  central  heat- 
,  running  water  in  the  homes,  and  all  of  the  things  that  make  up 
Lenca,  it  was  unusual.  We  could  not  afford  it  because  we  had  to  have 
population  out  in  the  field,  and  modern  American  affluence  is  pos- 
e  only  because  we  have  had  this  revolution  in  American  agricul- 
b.  I  challenge  very  vigorously  the  basic  thesis  of  this  book,  and  I 

1  resist  to  the  end  any  effort  to  hide  unemployed  people  and  have 
leremployed  people  on  the  farms  of  America. 

'hat  does  not  mean  we  are  opposed  to  the  family  farm, 
'he  family  farm  is  a  vigorous,  alive  growing  concern  in  this  coun- 
but  I  want  a  family  farm  big  enough  and  able  to  grow  and  pro- 
3  a  decent  living  for  the  farm  family. 

enator  Stevenson.  You  can  put  different  interpretations  on  the 
s,  but  the  fact  is  some  800,000  people  a  year  leave  rural  America 
go  to  our  congested  cities, 
ecretary  Butz.  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

enator  Stevenson.  And  many  are  unemployed  there,  some  14  mil- 
people  are  underemployed.  And,  it  has  gotten  to  the  point  where 
cannot  go  into  farming  anymore. 

f  you  happen  to  inherit  the  land,  you  cannot  purchase  the  equip- 
Lt  unless  you  are  wealthy  and  have  access  to  the  credit  that  is  nec- 
ry.  Not  too  many  family  farmers  have  the  credit  with  which  to  buy 
mechanization  that  has  been  developed  at  taxpayer  expense  largely 
>ugh  land-grant  colleges. 

dislike  having  to  go  off  on  these  philosophical  questions,  but  I  think 
T  are  very  serious  questions. 

acretary  Butz.  I  do,  too.  I  think  the  premise  is  entirely  inaccurate 
s  take  your  own  farm,  Mr.  Chairman, 
ou  have  a  farm.  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 
an  I  reverse  the  order  of  questioning  for  a  moment? 
ay  I  ask  you  a  question  ? 
viator  Stevenson.  Yes. 
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Secretary  Butz.  Let's  take  your  own  farm  in  Illinois,  which  r 
been  in  your  family  for  generations. 

You  have  a  farm  in  McLean  County,  111.,  the  old  Stevenson  far 
that  I  know  of. 

How  many  fewer  people  work  on  that  now  than  did  40  years  ag 

Senator  Stevenson.  Forty  years  ago 

Secretary  Btjtz.  How  many  fewer  people  are  now  working  on  tl 
farm  than  40  years  ago  ? 

Senator  Stevenson.  It  used  to  be  three  families.  Now  it  is  c 
family.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  family  lives  there. 

Secretary  Butz.  Were  you  antisocial  in  displacing  two  families  fr< 
that  farm? 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  did  not  do  it. 

Secretary  Butz.  But  you  went  along  with  it.  The  question  is,  w< 
you  antisocial  in  letting  two  families  go  from  the  farm  ? 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  do  not  think  you  are  antisocial,  but  I  think— 

Secretary  Butz.  Well,  you  put  two  families  out  of  work. 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  people  who  lived  there  lived  very  gc 
lives  some  years  ago. 

What  has  happened  to  them,  to  their  children,  I  don't  know. 

I  suppose  some  of  them  are  unemployed.  Some  of  them  I  supp< 
are  in  the  cities,  maybe  some  are  not. 

Secretary  Butz.  If  you  brought  two  back  and  divided  the  wc 
among  the  three  families,  what  would  happen  to  the  standard 
living  ? 

You  could  not  do  it  now. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Yes ;  you  could  not  do  it  now. 

Secretary  Butz.  That  is  the  point.  I  think  the  philosophy  that  i 
dergirds  this  book  is  that  there  is  something  inherently  good  ab< 
having  a  large  number  of  partially  employed  or  underemployed  p< 
pie  hidden  on  the  land. 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  is  not  what  I  got  from  that  book,  or  fr< 
your  example. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  learn  is  whether  the  Government  < 
liberately  through  its  policies,  whether  they  be  policies  of  the  lai 
grant  colleges,  or  crop  subsidy  programs,  or  tax  poHcies,  is  making 
difficult  for  the  most  efficient*  producers  in  our  whole  economy  to  si 
vive  and  to  compete. 

I  think  you  have  said  it  yourself,  the  family  farm  unit  is  probal 
the  most  efficient  producer  in  our  whole  economy,  and  yet  because 
disadvantages,  possibly  created  by  Government  policies,  it  has  a  ve 
difficult  time  in  this  day  and  age,  and  has  had  for  a  long  time. 

Secretary  Butz.  Of  course,  the  family  farm  is  not  going  out 
existence,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Along  that  line,  I  just  asked  our  people  for  some  data  on  the  d 
tribution  of  all  farms  compared  with  corporate  farms.  This  be 
makes  a  great  deal  about  the  tie  between  the  land-grant  colleges  a 
the  corporation.  It  gives  the  inference  at  least,  if  not  the  stateme 
tli at  land-grant  colleges  do  not  serve  the  family  farm.  I  welcome  i 
chance  to  testify  here  because  I  have  spent  my  life  in  these  instn 
f  ions.  I  know  from  firsthand  experience,  land-grant  colleges  do  sei 
family  farms. 
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rhere  may  be  some  truth  in  the  allegation  that  they  give  more 

vice  to  the  better  farmers  than  to  the  lower  income  farmers    I 

ipect  that  is  true.  It  may  be  a  shortcoming  of  the  system   but' to 

rthat  they  do  not  serve  family  farmers  is  to  ignore  the  truth.  ' 

Senator  Stevexsox.  I  was  asking  you,  Mr.  Secretarv,  about  farm- 

rkers,  as  opposed  to  the  family  farmers,  and  I  was  going  to  ask 

i  next  if  you  had  read  a  statement  of  Dr.  Bayley  that  ''research 

>grams  in  the  problems  of  farmworkers  have  been  notoriouslv 

ble  in  proportion  to  the  need.-  The  statement  refers  to  a  speech 

Dr.  Bayley  s  of  September  1969,  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in  this 

ord. 

:s  it  not  true  for  every  dollar  spent  on  farm  labor,  over  $20  is  spent 

research  for  machines  which  displace  the  worker  ? 

>ecietary  Butz.  Research  programs  on  farm  workers  are  feeble  in 

•portion  to  need.  That  is  correct.  I  may  say  also  that  the  Depart- 

tit  of  Labor  has  an  important  training" program  going  forward  in 

ining  for  displaced  farmworkers,  as  do  the  land-grant  colleges. 

Ls  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  people  who  take  agriculture  in 

d-grant  colleges  use  education  as  a  means  of  moving  from  the 

m  into  an  agriculture-related  business. 

f  dad  had  three  sons,  take  your  own  familv  farm,  there  is  just  room 

that  farm  for  one  of  them.  What  do  the  other  two  do  ? 

think  one  of  the  best  avenues  is  to  say  in  the  agricultural  business. 

*y  become  part  of  the  agricultural  complex.  Let  me  sav  here  that 

[•ankly  disagree  vigorously  with  the  implication  made  in  this  book 

t  there  is  something  antifarmer  about  agribusiness. 

'his  is  a  very  essential  part  of  modern  agriculture.  The  steer  being 

:ened  in  an  Iowa  feedlot  has  no  value  until  he  is  in  a  roast  in  a 

ladelphia  home.  The  beef  is  without  value  until  it  is  in  the  market. 

J  hog  being  grown  on  an  Indiana  farm  is  without  value  until  it  is 

ork  chop  in  some  meat  counter,  and  that  is  one  of  the  essential 

:ures  of  agribusiness.  Anybody  who  says  one  is  set  against  the 

Br,  again,  I  say,  is  not  conversant  with  the"f  acts. 

t  is  a  very  essential  part  of  agriculture,  and  I  am  delighted  to  see 

farm  boys  go  into  that  kind  of  business. 

'his  note  has  been  handed  to  me  about  farmworkers  having  been 

ied  jobs.  Many  of  them  are  now  being  retrained  in  agribusiness, 

new  jobs  are  found  for  them. 

.mong  other  things,  Extension  plays  a  key  role  in  training  and 

cation,  and  there  is  a  pilot  program  in  a  number  of  States  aimed 

icreasing  employee  skills  which  will  help  eliminate  unemployment. 

i  1971,  Extension  assisted  more  than  1,500  manpower  training 

?rams  and  helped  1,300  groups  interested  in  manpower  develop- 

it. 

gain,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Labor 

making  a  real  thrust  to  help  these  people. 

"e  have  helped  through  the  years. 

enator  Stevexsox.   You  have  testified.  Mr.   Secretary,  that  the 

lonal  Agricultural  Research  Advisory  Committee  was  created  by 

DA,  that  part  of  this  is  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the  family 

ner  and  the  farmworker. 

nhy  is  it,  if  it  is  true,  that  there  are  no  family  farmers  or  farm- 

kers  represented  on  that  committee  ? 
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Secretary  Butz.  Well,  again,  I  am  not  familiar  at  the  moment  x 
the  exact  composition  of  that  committee.  This  was  constituted  bei 
I  came  here.  The  committee  is  representative  of  the  research,  but  w< 
have  family  farmers  represented. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  am  told  there  are  three  farmers  on  it, 
with  a  thousand  acres,  one  with  1,400  acres,  and  the  other  with 
acres. 

Secretary  Butz.  I  do  not  have  the  composition. 

Senator  Stevenson.  There  are  no  farmworkers  on  the  committee. 

Also  you  say  that  you  are  concerned  about  the  consumer,  yet  we  h 
heard  from  the  executive  director  of  the  National  Consumers  Lea 
of  how  consumers  are  being  hurt  by  land-grant  college  activities. 

Secretary  Butz.  How  ? 

Senator  Stevenson.  Why  is  there  no  consumer  representative 
the  National  Agricultural  Research  Advisory  Committee  ? 

Secretary  Butz.  How  are  consumers  hurt  ? 

Senator  Stevenson.  Basically,  the  argument  is  that  the  researcl 
the  land-grant  college  complex  leads  to  an  ever  greater  use  of  t 
mechanization  and  chemicals  in  agriculture,  particularly  in  fruits 
vegetables.  For  example,  the  hard  tomato  is  developed  so  that  it  cai 
picked  by  a  machine,  and  then  they  are  colored  artificially  by  gas 
Oftentimes  use  of  chemicals  through  the  entire  food  chain  lead! 
unhealthy  food. 

Secretary  Butz.  Is  that  statement  backed  by  research,  or  simpl} 
allegation  of  a  witness  ? 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  think  in  some  cases  it  is  indisputable,  an< 
other  cases  it  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 

I  don't  know  exactly  where  the  truth  lies,  but  one  of  the  points  m 
is  that  much  of  the  emphasis  on  land-grant  colleges  is  not  on  the  nu 
tional  value  of  food,  but  rather  is  on  the  appearance  of  food. 

Oftentimes,  the  attractive  appearing  food  is  the  more  expensive 
the  less  nutritious  or  tasty  food. 

In  fact,  this  raises  a  question  concerning  the  activities  of  the  A, 
culture  Department,  since  the  land-grant  colleges  are  designed  for 
welfare  of  rural  America,  farmers,  farmworkers,  and  the  consur 

How  do  Government  subsidized  research  activities  designed  to 
prove  the  appearance  of  food  benefit  anybody  ? 

Don't  they  j ust  really  increase  the  profits  of  processors  ? 

Secretary  Butz,  No,  sir. 

First,  let  me  answer  your  question  about  the  land-grant  coll( 
being  injurious  to  the  consumer. 

I  think  nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth  and  from  reality  t 
that. 

The  American  consumer  this  year  is  going  to  get  his  food  sup 
with  everything  in  it — with  all  of  the  built-in  maid  service,  and  v 
a  third  of  the  meals  eaten  outside  of  the  home.  With  all  of  that,  h 
going  to  get  his  food  supply  with  15.6  percent  of  his  disposable  inco 

That  compares  with  23  percent,  years  ago,  of  his  income.  That  c< 
pares  with  45  percent  in  Russia ;  in  China  it  is  75  percent. 

At  no  time  did  the  American  consumer  ever  buy  his  food  stuffs 
so  small  a  share  of  his  disposable  income,  and  get  such  good  fooc 
now. 
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jet  us  examine  some  of  the  rest  of  the  allegations  as  to  the  use  of 
imicals. 

Ve  do  use  a  lot  of  chemicals  in  agriculture.  We  use  poisons;  there 
10  doubt  about  it,  They  are  dangerous.  When  I  become  ill  and  20 
ny  physician  he  prescribes  poisons  for  me.  He  has  a  carefully  pre- 
yed set  of  rules  under  which  I  take  them,  and  I  follow  those  rules 
t  is  the  same  way  with  agriculture;  we  have  a  carefully  pre- 
bed  set  of  regulations  under  which  to  function 

>ow  the  use  of  DES,  which  if  discontinued,  would  cause  the  price 
)eef  to  go  up  above  current  prices.  I  guess  when  that  happens,  eon- 
lers  will  wonder  who  is  being  hurt, 
|ktrue  we  have  some  research  that  does  improve  the  attractiveness 

3iat  is  obviously  an  effort  to  help  our  farmers,  and  to  help  cen- 
ters too,  to  move  attractive  foods  into  consumption. 
\  e  want  them  to  be  attractive,  and  they  are  attractive 
ou  mentioned  hard  tomatoes  as  a  case  in  point,  and  that  is  the 
j  01  this  book  here. 

re  do  use  chemicals  in  the  production  of  tomatoes.  I  understand 
r  you  are  going  to  have  some  testimony  from  people  at  the  Univer- 
of  Florida  about  hard  tomatoes,  and  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  it 
the  truth  is  that  you  simply  cannot  get  stoop  labor  in  thequan- 
needed  to  harvest  tomatoes  by  hand,  as  we  used  to ;  get  stoop  labor 
hat  quantity  anymore,  people  will  not  do  that  kind  of  labor 
nore. 

ou  are  forced  to  mechanize.  If  you  had  to  have  that  kind  of  labor 
it  the  job  done,  the  price  of  tomatoes  would  be  substantiallv  higher 
consumption  would  go  down. 

simply  cannot  accept  the  statement  from  anvbodv,  that  the  work 
nd-grant  colleges  has  been  injurious  to  consumers!' 
5  a  matter  of  fact,  our  tomatoes  are  the  best  in  the  world  and  the 
pest  in  the  world  because  of  the  work  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 
nator  Stevenson.  With  regard  to  the  availability  of  labor,  it  is 
itrong  impression,  after  going  out  to  some  of  the  States,  that  there 
pty  of  labor  to  work  on  our  fruit  and  vegetable  farms, 
fact,  there  is  a  surplus  of  farm  labor.  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
,  but  I  would  be  surprised  if  the  cost  of  that  farm  labor  was  any 
er  than  the  cost  of  that  mechanized  tomato  picker,  and  even  if 

were 

cretary  Butz.  Yes ;  it  is  substantially  higher. 

nator  Stevenson.  Even  if  that  were  so,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  tell 

mat  percentage  of  the  consumer  cost  per  quart  of  tomatoes  goes 

rm  labor,  in  the  case  of  those  which  were  picked  by  hand ;  can 

ell  me  that? 

cretary  Butz.  A  quart  of  tomatoes,  I  cannot  answer  that. 

would  be  a  higher  percentage. 

nator  Stevenson.  It  is  about  1  percent, 

cretary  Butz.  One  percent  cost  of  labor  \ 

nator  Stevenson.  Farm  labor.  Even  if  your  total  production  cost 

up  50  percent,  farm  labor  costs  would  go  to  li/2  percent. 

cretary  Butz.  I  suspect  if  we  picked  them  all  by  hand,  it  would 

bstantially  higher  than  that. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  in  California,  just  last  week,  where  they 
large  quantities  of  labor  in  handling  melons  and  strawberries,  a. 
was  in  the  area  where  a  good  deal  of  production  is  faced  with 
problem  of  those  crops  that  are  grown  south  of  the  border-.  Anc 
you  know,  it  constitutes  a  problem  partly  at  least  because  of 
difficulty  of  getting  labor  to  do  those  things  you  cannot  mechaj 
like  for  strawberries. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Dr.  Bayley  has  also  estimated  "that  57  per 
of  all  farmers  derived  little  or  no  benefit  from  agricultural  reseai 

You  have  testified  that  20  cents  of  each  research  dollar  goes  to  \ 
you  would  call  people  programs. 

If  two-thirds  of  all  farmers  are  not  benefiting  from  research,  k 
20  cents  much  too  small  a  fraction  for  people  programs  ? 

Secretary  Btjtz.  Knowing  Dr.  Bayley,  I  do  not  believe  he  n 
that  statement. 

Dr.  Bayley,  did  you  make  that  statement  ? 

I  have  the  author  here. 

Dr.  Bayley.  I  never  said  that.  If  I  made  that  statement,  you  sh< 
talk  to  me.  It  is  obviously  an  extreme  interpretation  of  a  spee< 
made  in  which  we  are  trying  to  emphasize  the  need  for  some  of 
people  research. 

My  statement  was  not  that  extreme. 

Secretary  Btjtz.  I  will  not  talk  to  you  anymore  about  it,  Dr.  Ba} 

Senator  Stevenson.  How  do  you  draw  that  line  between  the  pe 
programs  and  the  other  programs  ?' 

I  am  not  sure  how  any  such  line  could  be  delineated,  and  you  y 
self  suggested  that  everybody  benefits  from  all  of  this  research. 

Secretary  Btjtz.  Well,  of  course,  I  asked  that  same  question  al 
how  they  drew  the  line  in  the  book. 

They  drew  a  line  there  which  alleges  that  we  serve  a  small  pro 
tion  of  the  farmers  with  our  people  programs. 

I  will  ask  Dr.  Bayley  to  comment  on  that. 

Dr.  Bayley.  I  think  the  important  thing  is  to  recognize  that 
people  research  as  defined  in  the  book  has  been  narrowly  construe 
be  those  things,  based  on  the  project  titles,  which  directly  afl'e 
person's  health,  et  cetera. 

I  think  you  have  to  realize  that  research  which  helps  people  is  rr 
broader  than  that. 

I  noticed  there  was  some  ridiculing  of  research  which  Avould  ] 
recreational  activities. 

This  is  really  an  opportunity  to  provide  additional  jobs  in  r 
America,  and  there  is  no  sense  in  ridiculing  this  type  of  researc. 
not  being  people  oriented. 

When  we  start  getting  into  the  development  of  new  jobs  for  pe 
in  rural  America,  and  we  get  into  the  development  of 

Senator  Stevenson.  How  are  jobs  being  developed  for  displi 
farmers  and  farmworkers  ? 

Dr.  Bayley.  The  characteristic  of  this  research  is  about  twoi 

First  of  all,  in  rural  development,  we  have  the  broad  generalize* 
search,  to  give  us  the  trends,  to  tell  us  what  is  going  on  in  r 
America. 

That  is  part  of  it,  but  perhaps  the  most  important  part  is  that  < 
right  out  there  at  what  we  call  the  grassroots  level. 
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liis  is  an  analysis  of  the  job  opportunities  for  a  specific  area 

hese  are  feasibility  studies  made  to  assist  communities  in  makino- 

r  decisions  about  how  they  can  improve  their  own  standards  of 

ag- 

\  was  mentioned  m  the  Secretary's  testimony  that  this  level  of  re- 

ch  has  gone  up  considerably  since  1971. 

here  have  been  more  than  300  new  projects  developed  in  this  re- 

ch  area.  A  good  deal  of  this  is  directed  at  analyzing  job  opportuni- 

analyzing  opportunities  at  the  local  level  where  people  can  make 

sions  m  rural  America  about  how  to  improve  themselves 

mator  Stevenson.  You  still  have  not  answered  my  question  which 
>t  how  diminishing  job  opportunities  are  analyzed,  but  how  they 
created  through  research. 

be  strong  impression  that  I  have  on  the  basis  of  these  hearings 
:h  have  gone  on  for  months  now,  is  that  jobs  are  being  eliminated 
nechanization  in  agriculture,  which  is  a  very  large  end  result 
nd-grant  colleges  research. 

see  no  evidence  yet  of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  land-grant  col- 
3  to  create  jobs  or  really  in  other  ways  to  benefit  those,  displaced 
lechanization,  and  I  do  not  think  you  have  cited  an  example  to  me 
►f  such  a  project. 

cretary  Butz.  Let  me  respond  to  that. 

3  part  of  their  participation  in  rural  development,  I  think  you  will 
e  with  me  one  of  the  great  tragedies  in  the  last  dozen  years  was 
mass  migration  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people  from  rural  Amer- 
o  the  city. 

e  now  have  before  the  Congress  a  bill— the  conference  commit- 
as  reported  out — which  puts  real  teeth  and  real  substance  behind 
fort  to  develop  rural  America. 
te  land-grant  colleges  for  some  years  have  been  working  to  develop 

America.  They  have  assigned  personnel  to  help  with  the  4r-H 
sets,  where  they  take  youngsters  and  teach  them  jobs, 
w,  m  a  massive  effort,  the  Federal  Government,  with 
us  departments  will  combine  with  the  land-grant  colleges  to 
e  incentive  labor  using  small  businesses  in  rural  communities  to 
these  people  in  the  rural  commimities  and  to  provide  training 
rams  to  put  them  to  work  in  that  kind  of  business, 
vas  just  recently  down  to  North  Carolina,  and  I  spoke  at  a  meet- 
here  where  they  have  done  great  work  in  western  North  Caro- 
They  are  bringing  small  industry  into  those  communities  so  that 
ommunities  are  growing,  new  houses  are  going  up,  and  jobs  have 
ased,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  am  talking  about,  and  I  may 
hat  the  North  Carolina  State  University  has  helped  a  great  deal 
is  effort. 

iator  Stevenson.  Dr.  Butz,  the  kind  of  example  I  am  getting  at 
ens  to  be  at  North  Carolina  State.  That  land-grant  college 
d  to  develop  a  mechanical  tobacco  picker,  and  it  is  estimated 
i  next  6  years  that  that  one  machine  will  displace  150,000  families. 
ose  families  are  going  to  end  up  in  our  already  overcrowded 

They  are  going  to  end  up  on  welfare. 

iat  single  effort  is  being  made  throughout  the  whole  land -grant 
:e  complex  to  help  those  150,000  families  ? 
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Secretary  Butz.  I  think  I  just  said  that  it  is  those  developing 
that  is,  this  whole  rural  development  effort  to  make  the  rural  cc 
munities  attractive  and  to  attract  capital. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  will  be  equipped  to  make  lo 
for  community  facilities,  and  to  insure  loans  that  local  instituti 
will  make  to  help  bring  the  intensive  labor  industries  into  the  cc 
munities,  and  this  is  being  done. 

I  just  cited  these  illustrations.  This  illustrates  what  I  saw  2  we 
ago,  and  it  is  a  tremendous  success  story. 

What  is  the  alternative  ? 

You  are  talking  about  a  machine  that  will  displace  so  many  wo 
ers.  At  the  present  time,  North  Carolina  has  a  very  high  proport 
of  rural  population,  and  I  might  say  they  have  a  very  high  proport 
of  low-income  farms.  This  simply  must  be  changed,  and  it  is  sim 
a  mathematical  fact  you  cannot  raise  the  income  of  these  people  t 
satisfactory  level  which  will  keep  them  all  in  farming. 

I  think  that  statement  is  so  obvious  it  is  axiomatic.  The  questioi 
what  do  you  do  with  them.  I  just  saw  a  fine  example  of  that  takii 
place,  where  North  Carolina  State  is  indeed  cooperating  in  gett: 
that  job  done. 

I  would  like  your  committee  to  go  down  and  take  a  look  at  thatj 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  spectrum,  and  it  is  a  tremendous  succ 
story. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Let  me  cite  you  another  problem  that  conce: 
this  subcommittee. 

I  think  you  would  agree  that  in  the  broiler  industry,  vertical 
tegration  destroyed  the  independence  of  many  small  poultry  farm 
without  bringing  about  substantial  improvement  in  their  financ 
position,  and  in  fact,  agribusinesses,  such  as  Ralston  Purina,  wh 
got  into  the  poultry  business,  were  not  successful  either.  Is  that  tn 

Secretary  Butz.  Some  of  them  have  not  been  successful. 

Some  have  divested  themselves  of  very  substantial  investments  tl 
they  had  in  this,  and  I  might  say  that  so  far  as  broilers  are  concern 
the  substantial  share  was  taken  over  by  local  groups  and  by  coope 
tives  in  some  cases.  But  to  come  back  to  the  broiler  industry,  this  1 
been  an  industry  of  low  returns  during  the  last  18  months.  The  e 
industry  has  been  a  disastrous  industry  also  these  last  18  months.  T 
is  chiefly  because  of  the  result  of  a  vaccine  which  has  prolonged  the  ] 
of  the  hens.  It  has  taken  some  time  to  adjust  to  that  on  the  supply  si 
but  the  only  people  that  made  any  money  in  the  egg  and  poultry 
dustry  in  the  last  18  months  have  been  the  farmers  out  there  \v 
worked  under  contract. 

He  got  so  much  per  dozen,  or  so  much  per  pound,  and  the  loss  \ 
taken  up  by  the  employers,  and  a  lot  of  them  took  very  substanl 
losses. 

Senator  Stevenson.  We  heard  from  some  pretty  unhappy  contr 
farmers. 

Secretary  Butz.  They  are  the  only  ones  who  made  any  money  in 
last  IS  months  in  this  business. 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  point  is  that  vertical  integration  in 
broiler  industry  was  apparently  unsuccessful,  so  why  does  USl 
fund  research  to  achieve  vertical  integration  in  other  agricultural 
dustnes;  hogs,  for- example? 
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Secretary  Btttz.  What  evidence  do  you  have  that  we  have  funded 
search  to  achieve  vertical  integration  in  that  industry* 

KK  SaT^Lr  ^  PUrP°Se  °f  -^  ^  — ch  is 
Secretary  Bnxz.  Can  you  answer  that,  Dr.  Bayley;  are  you  aware 

Dr.  Bayley.  If  so,  that  is  not  research 

Research  is  to  evaluate  different  procedures,  not  to  achieve 

SinCXn?0  ^  haVe  ^  Pr°ble^  ^  ***  -  Sieving 
Mr.  Kirby.  Not  as  the  objective. 

SbleX^2*  Mr*  Chairman'  Z  am  completely  unaware  of  any 
foatel   8tEVENS0N'    You   sa^   y°u   ha™   research   programs   to 

Secretary  Butz.  To  evaluate;  yes.  To  achieve  is  something  else, 
senator  Stevenson.  We  1  I  just  do  not  understand  what  the  pur- 
;e  of  investing  those  public  dollars  is  in  the  evaluation  of  vertical 
Bgration  of  one  of  these  industries. 

ines0sVhe  °nlj  beneficiar^  of  that  ^formation  going  to  be  agri- 
>ecretary  Butz.  No,  sir. 

S?1!?7;  •  f/hiS  ,committee  w^ted  to  use  information  like  that, 
,ould  find  it  interesting  m  its  own  deliberations. 

/in  ^  t0  ev?luate  social  trends  and  economic  trends— and 
ids  like  this  are  always  taking  place— you  need  that  information. 

n«r&a  3?  uaS1S  *"■  Ration,  and  a  factual  evaluation  can 
nade  only  on  the  basis  of  factual  research 

enator  Stevenson.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  very  pleased  that  in  your 
ement  you  recognized  the  potential  service  of  the  colleges  of  1890 
ural  America. 

ou  have  also  stated  that  "for  too  long  these  colleges  have  shared 
7  nominally  m  the  great  traditions  of  our  system." 
5  it  not  true  that  they  have  shared  only  nominally  because  they 
e  been  the  victims  of  systematic  racial  discrimination,  largely  at 
fctate  level,  and,  if  so,  what,  if  anything,  is  the  USDA  doing  to 
unate  discrimination  against  the  so-called  black  land-grant  col- 

Bcretary  Butz.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me  state  that  my  own  ex- 
ence  has  been  m  Indiana,  where  there  has  not  been  a  problem,  and 
Tee  with  you  that  for  too  long  we  have  not  utilized  the  expertise 
lable  in  those  colleges. 
re  are  moving  vigorously  on  this. 

made  inquiry  into  this  to  see  how  far  back  the  Department 
iged  its  stand  on  the  matter.  In  1967,  Orville  Freeman  was  Secre- 
^qVa  ^aaCUt  e*  The  SecretaiT's  budget  request  to  the  Congress  was 
W  f  0,000.  It  was  really  for  a  million  dollars,  with  $30,000  offered 
iclministrative  purposes  to  go  to  the  17  colleges. 
ie  Congress  appropriated  nothing  in  that  year,  but  I  want  the 
rd  to  show  that  m  1967  the  Department  of  Agriculture  requested 
ie?       lars  f or.this  purpose  and  got  zero. 

nnn'  ^h?n  ^is  administration  came  in,  there  was  a  request  for 
,000,  and  the  Department  got  $150,000.  But  let  me  go  back  to  1967. 
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Even  though  we  got  nothing  that  year,  the  Department  of  Agri. 
ture  took  $283,000  out  of  $2  million  of  general  grant  funds  and  sp 
fied  that  they  go  to  the  1890  colleges;  so  the  Department  of  Agn 
ture  took  the  initiative,  even  though  the  Congress  did  not  see  fij 
give  us  any  support. 

In  1970,  the  President's  budget  asked  for  the  $150,000,  and  they  i 
it.      . 

In  1971,  the  President's  budget  asked  for  $750,000  additional, 
they  got  nothing  additional. 

In  the  current  year,  the  President's  budget  asked  for  $4  million,  ] 
the  Congress  gave  $12.6  million. 

In  addition,  we  are  making  substantial  research  grants  to  those 
leges. 

I  agree  the  initiation  of  the  support  has  been  entirely  too  late.  TJ 
institutions  have  good  expertise,  and  I  think  they  have  the  persoii 
with  the  rapport  with  the  low-income  people,  with  the  ethnic  minoi 
groups  in  the  south,  and  too  late  we  are  using  that,  but  we  are  mal 
very  substantial  steps.  The  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  that  the 
partment  has  requested  this  and  the  Congress  was  not  willing  to  g. 

it. 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  complaint  is  still  made  that  the  distr 
tion  of  funds,  as  between  the  17  black  schools,  and  the  so-called  wi 
schools,  discriminates  against  the  former,  and  in  violation  of  ti£M 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Has  USDA  ever  made  anv  effort  to  require  compliance  at  the  a 
level  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Eights  Act  ? 

Secretary  Butz.  Oh,  yes,  indeed. 

First,  let  me  sav,  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  and  I  will  nc 
satisfied  until  we  get  equality,  but  at  least  we  are  making  substaii 
progress. 

Can  you  speak  to  that  ? 

Dr.  Bayley.  We  recently  released  an  affirmative  action  plan: 
meeting  nondiscriminatory  *  legal  standards  in  employment  and  il 
programs  by  State  and  cooperative  extension  services. 

The  plan  requires  each  State  cooperative  extension  service  at 
county  level  to  evaluate  the  current  level  of  programing  and  ser: 
of  educational  programs  to  minorities  and  low-income  clientele  gri 
in  agriculture,  community  resource  development,  home  economics. 3 
4r-H  development. 

In  any  program  or  element  of  a  program  in  which  there  appea 
be  a  disparity  between  the  number  of  actual  participants  m  reM 
to  the  number  of  potential  participants,  plans  are  called  for  to  re  J 
this  disparity. 

Similarly,  any  process  applied  in  management  of  the  projf 
which  has  the  effect  of  limiting  or  excluding  persons  from  parti? 
tion  must  be  modified,  removed,  and /or  new  methods  applied. 

This  includes  consideration  of  social  inhibitors  and  economic 
riers  which  are  significant  to  the  motivation  of  those  which  are* 
tec  ted. 

This  is  the  affirmative  action  plan  which  we  initiated  last  F«ji 
ary,  and  which  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  carried  out. 

Secretary  Butz.  Along  that  very  line,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have* 
ticipation  of  minority  groups  on  our  State  ASCS  committees  t« 
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did  not  have  proper  representation,  and  we  rectified  that  pretty 
11  at  the  State,  level.  L'~ 

Hie  county  committees  are  elected  by  county  people,  and  we  have  a 
nonty  man.  a  black  member  of  our  staff,  whose  job  it  is  to  work  in 
'  *0ll}h?\R  Ptates  t0  ?nc°urage  participation  of  minority  groups 
lecial  y  black  groups,  m  county  ASCS  elections  to  ffive  represent 
a  to  the  county  committees. 
Ye  are  aggressively  working  on  that. 

Senator  Stevexsox.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  would  like  to  conclude  bv  mak- 
•  one  specific  request  of  you.  that  you  consider  appointing  family 
mers.  farm  workers  and  representatives  of  consumers  to^the  Xa- 
lal  Agricultural  Research  Advisory  Committee. 
Secretary  Butz.  We  will  do  that/This  committee  is  always  beW 
nged.  as  you  well  know. 
"hank  vou  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

lenator  Stevexsox.  I  understand  Senator  Chiles  is  present  to  intro- 
e  the  next  witness, 
relcome  to  our  subcommittee  hearings.  Senator. 

LTEMENT  OF  HON.  LAWTON  CHILES,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE 
STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

enator  Chiles.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  witness.  Dr.  E.  T    York 
president  for  agricultural  affairs  of  the  University  of  Florida 

nor  to  my  introduction.  I  would  like  to  say  I  think  that  the  work 
vou  are  doing,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  subcommittee,  will  be  very 

sficial  to  look  into  the  land  grant  colleges,  and  the  job  that  they  are 

am  sure  that  the  committee  lias  gone  into  that  with  an  open  mind. 
pletely  open  minded  basis,  and  is  not  using  any  particular  book  or 
rences  until  all  of  the  facts  are  in.  and  I  think  such  a  study,  and 
t  an  investigation  into  the  land  grant  colleges  can  produce  some 
I  results,  and  can  shed  some  light  into  an  area  that  would  be  eood. 
so  I/vould  just  like  to  say  that  as  a  former  State  legislator  in  the 
e  of  Florida  for  12  years,  prior  to  that  having  received  two 
■eesat  the  I  niversity  of  Florida.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with 
land  grant  college  of  the  University  of  Florida,  and  some  of  the 
v  that  was  done,  and  also  the  reputation  that  it  has  among  the 
)le  in  Florida,  small  farmers,  big  farmers,  people  in  agriculture 
ss  the  board,  as  well  as  I  think  the  consuming  public. 
w  University  of  Florida  has  a  series  of  agricultural  experiment 
ons.  that  are  stationed  around  Florida,  that  work  in  different 
s. 

ie  of  which  I  am  particularly  knowledgeable  and  interested  ii 
)ne  thai  deals  with  ;itrus,  that  is  located  in  my  county,  in  P 
jty,  and  some  of  the  h  and  the  work  they  have  done  in 

loping  root  stocks  that  tnt  to  ce  =  and  para- 

ge have  had  that  were  threatening  the  ei  us  industry, 

in  trying  to  have  root  stocks  that  can  be  resistant  to  freeze  and 
and  trying  to  develop  many  different  varieties  of  fruit  that  would 
1  at  different  times  of  the  market.  Generally  the  grove  owners  in 
icta   who   run   the    gambit    from   the    person    who   has   3    or   4 
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acres  of  grove  to  some  that  have  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  grove,  ha 
benefited  tremendously  from  the  work  and  research  that  lias  been  do.i 
by  the  agricultural  experiment  station  in  that  area. 

In  addition  to  this,  one  of  the  other  examples  that  is  perhaps  a< 
ways  in  the  minds  of  many  people  in  Florida  is  the  eradication  - 
the  screw  worm  that  is  a  direct  result  of  the  work  done  through  t 
Florida  experiment  stations,  and  the  University  of  Florida.  We  four 
that  almost  all  of  our  cattle  as  well  as  some  of  our  deer  and  oth 
animals  were  infected  by  the  screw  worm,  which  was  damaging  tl 
production  of  beef  and  dairy  herds. 

They  found  out  that  through  radiation,  they  could  sterilize  the  ma 
fly,  and  then  release  him,  and  in  turn  that  brought  about  an  eradic 
tion  of  the  screw  worm  entirely.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  a  flou 
ishing  cattle  industry,  and  that  has  been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  tl 
person  that  has  four  head  of  cattle,  and  the  person  who  has  mai 
large  herds. 

I  can  say  that  the  reputation  of  the  University  of  Florida,  and  ( 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  according  to  all  of  the  far 
groups  in  Florida,  is  of  the  very  highest  nature. 

They  have  been  continually  engaged  in  research,  and  some  of  it  hi 
been  for  labor-saving  devices. 

We  do  not  criticize  General  Motors  because  they  come  up  with  i 
assembly  line,  or  they  automate  their  plant,  because  of  the  great  d 
mand  for  reducing  costs  to  do  that,  and  yet  Florida  among  oth- 
States,  is  constantly  under  pressure,  for  example,  in  tomatoes  ar 
strawberries,  and  winter  vegetables  to  save  labor.  We  are  almost 
the  wall  with  fruit  that  comes  in  from  Mexico,  where  they  have  vi 
tually  a  year-round  harvest  season  now,  and  every  time  we  do  som 
thing  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  which  we  are  all  for,  we  treme 
dously  increase  the  burden  on  the  farms  and  on  farm  production,  ar 
yet  no  one  wTants  to  put  marketing  quotas  on  the  importation  < 
Mexican  fruit. 

Mexico  says  themselves,  we  are  one  of  your  best  customers,  and  i 
have  a  negative  balance  of  trade,  how  can  you  consider  putting  ar 
kind  of  quota  on  us,  and  at  the  same  time  with  their  much  reduce 
labor  costs,  and  their  longer  growing  season,  and  their  generally  r 
duced  costs,  they  are  able  to  come  into  the  market  at  a  lower  doll. 
rate  than  Florida  can  produce  with  the  many  seasons  of  the  year,  ar 
they  are  flooding  the  market  with  regard  to  tomatoes  and  strai 
berries,  and  certainly  there  is  a  continuous  pressure  on  the  part  of  tl 
grower  to  try  to  find  any  way  he  can  to  stay  in  the  market,  and 
continue  to  produce  his  crops. 

I  understand;  I  heard  your  question  about  something  about  t| 
yield  in  what  labor  is  needed  to  produce  crops. 

I  was  looking  at  some  figures  that  recently  crossed  my  desk,  and 
see  in  south  Florida,  vine-ripe  tomatoes,  the  labor  of  producing  vin 
ripe  tomatoes  per  acre  is  $629  for  the  season  of  1970-71. 

The  labor  for  producing  the  same  vine-ripe  tomatoes  in  northwe 
Mexico  is  $116. 

The  harvesting  cost  in  Florida  for  1971  is  65  cents  per  box  per  fla; 
and  the  harvesting  cost  in  Mexico  is  18  cents  per  box  per  flat. 

Now,  that  labor  cost  is  $629  per  acre.  A  total  cost  of  producing  thj 
crop  is  very  high,  so  the  labor  cost  makes  up  almost  one-third  of  tl 
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;al  producing  cost-according  to  my  figures,  $1,695  per  acre-that 

one-third  going  to  labor  and  that  is  true  in  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 

awbernes,  right  across  the  line  in  these  particular  things 

[t  is,  as  I  say,  applying  pressure  to  have  the  opportunity 'to  intro- 

ce  devices  to  lower  this.  J 

[t  is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman  to  introduce  to  your  committee  today 

*  t     i  ™     .l,vlce  P/f^ent  for  agricultural  affairs,  for  the  Uni- 

•sity  of  Florida,  and  he  has  done  an  outstanding  job  there  at  the 

iversity  of  Florida,  and  he  as  well  has  helped  us  in  heading  our 

^cultural  experiment  stations,  as  well  as  our  School  of  Agriculture 

1  our  Florida  Institute  of  Agricultural  Services. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Senator  Chiles. 

jet  me  just  say  that  I  appreciate  very  much  your  appearance  here 

ay. 

fou  are  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
I  on  that  committee,  and  in  many  other  ways,  you  have  demon- 
ited,  not  only  expert  knowledge,  but  real  concern  for  the  welfare 
farmers  and  farmworkers  alike.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  do 
md  on  this  subcommittee  to  get  a  balanced  picture  of  some  of  the 
hlems  that  we  have  undertaken  to  examine. 

'hose  problems  go  way  beyond  the  activities  of  land-grant  colleges, 
s  is  just  the  subject  of  the  current  hearing  which  is  a  long  series 
learings  which  have  been  addressed  to  the  plight  of  farmworkers 
tners,  and  the  continuing  outmigration  from  rural  America, 
ome  3.7  million  farms  have  closed  down  just  since  World  War  II 
or  every  seven  family  farms  that  go  out  of  business,  it  is  estimated 
small  business  in  town  closes  its  doors.  What  we  are  finding  in  the 
rse  of  these  hearings  is  that  this  continuing  migration  from  rural 
erica  to  urban  America,  leaving  behind  a  dehumanized  rural  Amer- 
addmg  to  the  dehumanization  of  life  in  our  cities,  may  be  partly 
result  of  governmental  policies  ? 

enator  Chiles.  I  think  very  definitely,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the 
it  of  governmental  policies,  and  I  am  delighted  that  this  com- 
:ee  as  well  as  many  other  committees  of  the  Congress  is  finally 
Liming  to  look  at  that,  and  realize  much  of  what  we  thought  we 
a  do  with  dollars,  and  saw  the  problems  of  the  cities  could  never 
olved,  until  we  could  stop  the  migration,  and  in  order  to  stop  the 
ration,  then  we  must  do  something  for  rural  America. 
a  the  Secretary  said,  we  have  recently  completed  work  in  the 
.erence  comittee,  that  is,  the  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  on  the 
1  redevelopment  bill,  which  I  think  is  a  major  piece  of  legislation, 
'hich  Congress  is  going  to  get  a  chance  to  say  that  a  public  policy 
wig  to  change  now,  and  we  are  going  to  actually  try  to  do  some- 
g  about  rural  America,  and  try  to  make  life  more  livable  there, 
royide  more  money  so  that  people  can  buy  homes,  provide  the 
ntives  so  that  industry  can  locate,  where  it  properly  could  locate 
lose  areas,  and  many,  many  other  things  that  will  take  a  reversal 
rovernment  policy. 

'nator  Stevenson.  We  want  farming  to  remain  a  way  of  life  in 
country,  too. 

3U  talk  about  mechanization  and  labor-saving  devices,  and  that 
us  back  to  the  land  grant  college  research  activities. 
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I  would  like  to  see  labor-saving  devices  developed,  and  perhaps  so 
have  been  for  small  farmers  as  well  as  agribusiness  corporations. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  concerned  about.  You  mentioi 
biological  insect  control.  That  seems  to  me  one  of  the  really  use 
activities  being  undertaken  in  land-grant  colleges  now. 

It  is  an  environmentally  safe  way  of  controlling  pesticides. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  University  of  Florida  has  b 
active  in  developing  new  forms  of  biological  insect  control. 

This  is  developing  into  a  long  introduction  of  Dr.  York,  but  I 
thank  you  again,  Senator  Chiles,  for  coming  here  today,  and  also 
your  continuing  concern  and  interest  in  conditions  of  rural  Ameri 

Senator  Chiles.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Now,  I  present  to  3 
Dr.  York. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Dr.  York,  a  roll-call  vote  on  the  Senate  fl< 
is  in  progress.  I  will  have  to  recess  this  hearing  for  as  long  as  it  taJ 
me  to  get  to  the  floor  to  vote  and  return. 

I  will  be  back  in  about  5  minutes. 

(Whereupon,  the  hearing  was  recessed.) 


AFTEK   RECESS 


Senator  Stevenson.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 
Please  proceed,  Dr.  York. 
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STATEMENT  OF  BR.  E.  T.  YORK,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  AGRICT 
TURAL  AFFAIRS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA,  GAINESVIL] 
FLA. 

Dr.  York.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  first  of  all  to  thank  Senator  Chiles  for  the  very  g: 
cious  introduction  at  this  hearing. 

I  want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to  you,  Mr.  Chairmi 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee.  I  would  li 
to  comment  on  this  publication,  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,"  a 
in  so  doing,  to  comment  on  what  one  land-grant  university  is  doii 
Of  course,  we  in  Florida  have  a  very  special  interest  in  this  repo 
because  the  term  "hard  tomatoes"  in  the  title  refers  to  a  variety 
tomatoes  developed  by  the  Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  S 
ences  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

I  am  sure  you  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  would  have  thought 
looking  at  this  rather  innocent  little  vegetable  that  this  could  have  gc 
erated  so  much  national  attention  and  even  notoriety  as  this  toma 
has  in  the  last  few  weeks  since  the  publication  of  this  report.  In  vi< 
of  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  for  you  and  other  members 
your-  committee,  to  have  some  firsthand  knowledge  of  this  tomato. 

Indeed,  we  have  some  samples  here  that  we  would  like  to  present 
you,  and  if  you  would  care,  you  might  want  to  share  them  with  oth 
members  of  your  committee. 

I  hope  you  will  take  them  home  with  you,  and  have  your  family  t 
them  also. 

We  have  some  of  these  lovely  ladies  to  distribute  some  samples, 
you  would  like  to  sample  one. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  York. 
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r.  York.  I  have  also  brought  some  of  these  tomatoes  for  Mr  High- 
er. I  hope  he  is  here,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  try  them,  because  it 
lite  obvious  m  their  report  that  those  responsible  for  its  prepara- 
have  never  had  previous  exposure  to  this  tomato.  That  is  why  I 
g  these  to  you  this  morning,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Hio-htower 
any  newspaper  articles  have  referred  to  the  development  of  bell- 
ied tomatoes,  which  would  lend  themselves  to  mechanical 
estmg. 

sail  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  are  nice  round  tomatoes 
am  sure  that  nature,  according  to  Mr.  Hightower,  intended  the 
ito  to  be. 

le  reference  to  bell-shaped  tomatoes  apparently  came   from  a 

>ty  of  tomatoes  developed  in  California  some  10  vears  ago  •  it  re- 

d  much  publicity.  I  remember  one  story  in  the  Reader's  Digest 

mating  it  was  developed  for  mechanical  harvesting. 

Le  California  tomato  was  developed  for  processing,  whereas  this 

to  is  developed  for  the  fresh  market,  and  there  is  no  relationship 

een  these  Florida  and  California  tomatoes.  Despite  the  assump- 

tne  writer  apparently  had  never  seen  the  Florida  product 

roughout  the  report,  the  writers  emphasized  that  land-grant 

?es  assumed  a  consumer-be-damned  attitude,  being  only  concerned 

helping  agribusiness  and  big  corporate  farms 

is  is  their  major  premise.  They  cite  the  development  of  the  MH-1 

to  as  evidence  of  this,  and  suggest  while  it  may  be  good  for 

anical  harvesting,  it  is  too  tough  for  the  consumer. 

ually,  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Many  consider  the 

5T  <? t0  have  the  best  eating  quality  of  any  tomato  produced 
)nda  today  or  at  anytime  in  the  past. 

fact,  some  consumer  preference  tests  have  indicated  it  to  be  the 
st  quality  Florida  tomato  available  today. 

one  supermarket  evaluation  of  consumer  preference,  the  MH-1 
elected  three  to  one  over  other  tomato  varieties  that  were  avail- 
hough  this  is  the  first  year  of  any  volume  production,  and  there 
>t  been  sufficient  production  to  have  any  great  impact  on  the  total 
it,  wholesale  buyers  have  been  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for 
anety,  because  of  its  high  quality  aand  acceptance  by  the  con- 

ould  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  idea  that  a  producer 
choose  to  grow  a  product  not  acceptable  to  the  consumer  is 
y  irrational. 

ive  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Powell,  who  describes 
lias  head  of  a^  processing  and  sales  organization,  and  savs  that 
Ldles  tomatoes  for  13  relatively  small  farmers, 
says  that  all  of  his  tomatoes  are  staked,  and,  therefore,  must  be 
Et  ^Trd,he  cites  his  evaluation  of  the  MH-1.  He  says,  to  sum 
tne  MH-1  is  the  finest  tomato  that  we  have  ever  seen  " 
is  a  marketing  man.  One  must  look  at  what  the  consumer  wants, 
as,  this  is  what  our  customers  tell  us,  not  just  our  opinion." 
ve  cited  m  my  text,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  characteristics 
3  tomato,  which  contribute  to  its  high  quality,  but  one  of  these 
lact  it  has  greater  resistance  to  disease  than  any  other  tomato 
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that  we  grow  in  Florida,  which  means  producers  do  not  have  to  w 
as  many  pesticides  for  disease  control  on  this  tomato  as  they  do  o 
most  other  tomatoes. 

I  would  point  out  that  although  the  MH-1  has  a  potential  for  m< 
chanical  harvesting,  100  percent  of  the  commercial  tomato  acreage  i 
Florida  is  at  the  present  time  hand  picked. 

Consequently,  the  variety  is  well  suited  to  hand  harvest  as  well  i 
having  a  potential  for  machine  harvest. 

In  fact,  the  MH-1  is  preferred  by  farm  laborers  over  convention* 
varieties  as  it  is  much  easier  and  more  profitable  to  pick  by  ham 
The  laborer  can  pick  more  than  twice  as  many  fruit  as  with  convei 
tional  varieties. 

The  special  harvesting  techniques  which  have  been  developed  b 
the  university  are  designed  to  utilize  present  labor  under  much  moi 
improved  working  conditions. 

The  harvester  referred  to  is  really  a  semiharvester,  which  is  moi 
of  a  device  to  eliminate  much  of  the  stoop  labor,  but  still  requires  coi 
siderable  labor  in  terms  of  processing  materials  that  are  handle 
through  the  machine. 

The  report  implies  that  there  is  something  undesirable  in  the  use 
ethylene  gas  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  tomatoes  which  may  have  bee 
picked  mature-green. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ethylene  gas  is  a  natural  product,  released  in  tl 
ripening  process  of  many  fruits  and  vegetables  and  has  been  use 
under  controlled  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  speeding  up  the  naturi 
ripening  process  of  numerous  fruits  and  vegetables. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  harmful  about  the  use  of  ethylene  ga 
Actually  the  MH-1  requires  the  use  of  less  ethylene  gas  than  mo 
other  varieties  which  are  picked  green  because  the  firmness  of  tl 
MH-1  enables  the  tomato  to  be  picked  at  later  maturity  dates. 

In  fact,  many  MH-1  tomatoes  are  being  marketed  without  the  u: 
of  any  ethylene  gas  in  the  ripening  process. 

Indeed,  this  variety,  because  of  its  superior  shipping  and  keepir 
qualities,  may  be  the  first  major  market  tomato  which  can  be  harvestc 
and  sold  by  the  producer  in  a  red  ripe  condition. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  went  around  to  the  grocei 
store,  right  around  the  corner  from  the  hotel  I  am  staying  at  here  : 
Washington.  They  did  not  have  many  tomatoes  on  the  shelf,  but  th( 
had  five  cartons  such  as  this  one  here. 

Four  of  these  were  about  in  this  state.  The  fifth  one  had  three  rotto 
tomatoes,  plus  one  that  seemed  to  be  in  fairly  good  shape. 

I  paid  50  cents  for  this.  The  manager  gave  this  one  (the  rotten  torn 
toes)  to  me,  obviously  feeling  it  did  not  have  much  of  a  mark 
potential. 

This  morning  I  discovered  that  one  of  these  in  the  "good"  cart(. 
is  rotten,  when  I  opened  it. 

Now,  I  bring  this  here  to  make  this  sort  of  comparison.  These  a 
hand -harvested  tomatoes  (the  bought  ones.) 

I  f  you  want  a  hard,  tasteless  tomato,  try  this  one. 

These,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  also  hand  harvested  tomatoes  (the  MH- 
l)i  iff  hey  have  the  potential  for  mechanical  harvest,  as  I  have  indicate 

My  point  is  that  handharvesting  does  not  insure  a  high-quality  pro 
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Neither  does  machine  harvesting  suggest  that  the  product  will 

'Vunff10/-  Pl0d?fh  *  think  ^ou  have  some  verJ  good  evidence 
.The  fact  is  the  MH-1  harvested  by  hand  or  by  machine  is  perhaps 
highest  quality  commercial  tomato  available  in  this  country 
ow,  I  have  spent  more  time  on  tomatoes  than  perhaps  the  subiect 
[•ants,  but  I  do  so  for  a  good  reason,  and  I  hope  it  comes  through, 
jrtamly,  all  of  this  provides  a  much  different  picture  of  the  MH-1 
Mr.  Hightower  has  presented  to  the  American  people.  And  this 
erroneous  image  of  the  MH-1  tomato  is  very  characteristic  of 
aany  aspects  of  this  report. 

indicates  very  clearly  that  Mr.  Hightower  and  his  staff  did  not 
Leir  homework  well. 

le  report  indicates  that  "research"  was  conducted  in  Washington 
on  several  land-grant  college  campuses,  including  the  University 

io  not  know  the  nature  of  the  "research"  at  my  institution— but 
re  yet  been  unable  to  find  any  member  of  our  university  commu- 
wno  has  ever  talked  with  this  group— or,  in  fact,  who  has  ever 
i  o±  them  until  this  report  came  out.  In  fact,  I  had  never  heard 
em  until  the  day  before  the  report  came  out,  when  I  was  contacted 
nember  of  the  local  press. 

Ley  referred  to  themselves  as  a  research  organization;  yet,  I  think 
obvious  that  their  product  does  not  come  close  to  deserving  such 

e  writers  have  taken  material  out  of  context— they  have  been 

sriul  at  times  in  the  use  of  half-truths— they  have  completely 

^presented  many  facts. 

e  results  of  all  of  this  is  the  most  biased,  distorted,  and  generally 

Donsible  piece  of  writing  I  have  ever  seen. 

e  language  of  the  report  insults  and  belittles  the  people  of  the 

grant  colleges  by  referring  to  them  as  "soft  headed"  and  "the 

rested  group  you  will  ever  meet." 

many  instances  the  writers  use  unnecessarily  crude  and  offensive 
iage. 

r  example,  they  refer  to  some  of  the  work  of  the  land-grant  col- 
ln  terms  of  such  crude  and  offensive  language,  that  I  would  not 
1  this  committee  or  the  audience  this  morning  by  even  repeating 
of  that  language  you  will  find  in  the  report. 

rant  to  emphasize  that  I  am  not  suggesting  here  this  morning 
:here  is  no  basis  for  criticizing  the  programs  of  the  land-grant 
iltural  colleges. 

public  institution  is  immune  and  all  organizations  and  institu- 
can  benefit  by  fair,  reasonable,  and  meaningful  criticism, 
wever,  to  be  helpful,  such  criticism  should  reflect  some  degree 
jectivity,  it  should  have  some  relationship  to  factual  situations 
eed  not  be  crude  and  offensive. 

I  asit  f r°m  the  abusive  rhetoric,  one  must  conclude  that  this 
b  could  have  been  written  only  by  people  who  were  both  ex- 
ly  naive  and  wantonly  careless  and  irresponsible  in  making 
,  generalized  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  a  few  carefully  selected 
Rations,  and  I  would  say,  a  few  carefully  selected  unrepresenta- 
bservations. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  brought  together  in  another  document 
material  which  we  collected  very  hurriedly  over  the  past  week. 

We  have  had  only  a  few  days  to  prepare  for  this  hearing,  an 
have  brought  together  documented  evidence  of  programs  we  are 
ducting  in  the  university  and  throughout  the  State,  through  th 
periment  station  and  Extension  Service  and  how  these  program 
reaching  many  of  the  people  that  Mr.  Hightower  and  his  group 
expressed  concern  about. 

The  report  also  includes  a  few  statements  supplied  by  farmer* 
homemakers,  indicating  something  of  what  these  programs  i] 
search  and  extension  have  meant  to  them. 

I  would  emphasize  here,  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think 
are  in  any  way  the  result  of  a  statistical  random  sampling  of  1 
ers.  However,  I  would  invite  this  committee  or  any  other  grou 
terested  in  getting  the  facts,  sir,  to  conduct  such  a  survey,  to  c 
mine  what  the  people,  the  users  and  beneficiaries  of  these  prog 
think  about  them. 

We  emphasize  this  point  and  direct  attention  to  one  major  dene 
in  this  report. 

There  is  essentially  no  reference  in  the  report  of  the  attitud 
farmers  concerning  the  programs  of  land-grant  universities. 

Obviously,  no  one  will  measure  the  impact  of  these  progran 
research  in  Washington,  or  even  on  the  university  campus,  when 
Hightower  says  he  conducted  this  research.  So  I  would  suggest 
Chairman,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  evaluate  this  document,  avou 
to  get  reaction  from  the  very  people  who  Mr.  Hightower  charge 
not  being  served  by  these  colleges,  to  see  if  they  agree  witl 
conclusions. 

May  I  say  we  would  like  to  extend  a  very  cordial  welcomi 
this  to  be  done  in  Florida.  We  would  welcome  such  a  survey  1 
made  in  our  own  State.  We  cannot  document  at  length  for  thii 
sion  to  show  how  these  programs  have  been  received  and  appreci 

There  is  one  reference  in  this  document  to  a  small  Japanese  i 
er  who  gave  some  acreage  of  his  small  farm  to  the  university, 
as  an  expression  of  his  appreciation  for  what  these  programs 
meant  to  him. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  we  had  a  farmer  in  Dade  County,  w. 
his  will,  gave  his  entire  farm  to  the  university — to  the  Agricul 
College — and  he  pointed  out  in  his  will,  he  considered  most  of  wh 
had  earned  to  be  the  result  of  what  the  university  had  done  for 

Now,  I  contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  very  meaningful  ex 
sions  of  appreciation  for  what  these  programs  have  done  foi 
farmers. 

We  do  not  have  time  to  respond  to  each  of  these  specific  ch{ 
made  in  the  report. 

We  do  not  presume  to  do  so.  I  would  like  to  take  one  situatior 
refer  to  it  briefly,  which  I  think  answers  many  of  the  erroneoi 
legations  made  by  Mr.  Hightower  and  his  colleagues. 

There  are  many  statements  in  the  report  which  I  could  cite,  v 
are  certainly  erroneous. 

Let  me  select  one  from  the  report,  cited  in  our  prepared  stater 

A  great  deal  of  agricultural  research  involves  tampering  with  nature's 
using  the  sciences  of  genetics  and  chemistry.  In  a  large  part  this  research 
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m  land-grant   communities'   faith   in   technology  and  fascination   with   the 
ige  try . 

jet  me  demonstrate  what  "technology  and  genetic  gadgetry"  have 
ant  to  the  peanut  growers  in  Florida  over  the  last  30  years 
We  choose  peanuts  to  illustrate  this  for  several  reasons— first  this 
in  allotted  crop  so  that  we  have  accurate  records  of  the  size  of  farm 
jrations. 

t  is  a  crop  that  is  grown  primarily  by  small  farmers.  Further- 
re,  it  is  grown  in  an  area  of  the  State  that  is  experiencing  some  of 
adjustment  problems  referred  to  in  the  report, 
t  is  grown  primarily  by  small  farmers.  In  1971,  there  were  some 
)3  farms  having  peanut  allotments  in  the  State. 
Ve  have  a  table  in  our  report  which  indicates  a  breakdown  of  these 
tns  according  to  size. 

ibout  one-third  of  them  had  less  than  5  acres.  Two-thirds  had  less 
n  10  acres,  and  so  on. 

nsofar  as  we  can  determine,  only  two  of  the  4,303  farms  could  be 
isined  as  corporate  farms,  and  these  from  all  indications  are  incor- 
ated  family  farms. 

►ver  the  past  30  years,  as  the  chart  indicates  here,  figure  1,  I  be- 
e,  there  have  been  some  very  significant  advances  in  the  technology 
)roducmg  peanuts,  and  most  of  this  has  come  about  from  the  (fe- 
rment of  new  varieties  by  the  University  of  Florida, 
would  refer  you  to  this  chart,  which  indicates  the  average  yield 
acre  of  peanuts  has  approximately  quadrupled  over  the  last  30  to 
^ears. 

he  increased  returns  to  Florida  peanut  growers— small  Florida 
mt  growers,  as  well  as  medium,  and  a  few  large— in  1971  alone 
some  $13  million  over  the  previous  year's  level. 

is  estimated  the  increase  in  farm  income  throughout  the  South  as 
lole  resulting  from  these  new  peanut  varieties  amounted  to  some 
» million  m  1971  alone. 

would  submit  that  this  has  been  a  very  significant  contribution  to 
Basing  the  income  levels  of  rural  people. 

would  also  contend  that  it  has  been  aimed  at  helping  all  classes 
irmers  including  the  very  smallest.  The  family  farm  has  not  been 
rayed,  but  it  has  been  modernized  and  much  of  the  drudgery  has 

removed.  J 

tvould  also  remind  you  that  while  farmers  have  benefited  bv  this— 
lltimate  beneficiary  is  the  consumer  in  that  through  higher  pro- 
ion  it  has  been  possible  to  provide  the  consuming  public  an  ample 
ly  of  peanuts  at  reasonable  costs. 

this  is  the  results  of  "genetic  gadgetrv  and  other  technology"— 
uld  say  let's  have  more,  not  less,  of  it. 

nally,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  consumer  is  the  ultimate 
ticiary  of  this  work,  I  would  like  to  give  vou  some  samples  of 
new  peanut  variety  which  has  added  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
ets  ot  peanut  growers  throughout  the  South  and  which  is  provid- 
nillions  of  dollars  worth  of  nutrition  and  eating  pleasure  to  the 
iming  public.  6  F 

'•Chairman,  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  samples  of  this  pea- 
tnis  newest  variety,  which  is  now  planted  on  essentially  every 
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acre  of  peanuts  in  Florida,  and  in  a  very  high  percentage  of  acres 
the  surrounding  States. 

Incidentally,  these  peanuts  were  developed  by  a  grower  cooperati 
near  Williston,  Fla.,  which  is  doing  a  very  thriving  business. 

I  would  point  out  the  University  of  Florida  was  very  instrument 
in  helping  this  cooperative  get  established  and  in  operation — anoth 
indication  of  how  a  land  grant  university  has  rendered  assistance 
farm  and  rural  people. 

The  Hightower  report  points  to  the  claim  of  land  grant  institutio 
concerning  the  "staggering  achievement  wrought  by  agricultural  1 
search,"  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  repeat  all  of  the  claims  which  ft 
Hightower  says  the  land  grant  colleges  have  made — claims,  for  e 
ample,  indicating  that  because  of  farmers'  productivity,  the  Americi 
consumer  pays  a  mere  16  percent  of  his  disposable  dollar  for  food. 

Mr.  Hightower  concedes  that  these  claims  are  appropriate,  but  th 
he  goes  ahead  to  question  whether  the  achievements  outweigh  the  fa 
ures,  whether  the  benefits  are  overwhelmed  by  costs. 

We  might  wish  Mr.  Hightower  had  made  a  thorough  and  objecti 
analysis  of  costs  versus  benefits  of  land  grant  agricultural  progran 

I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  speculate  on  just  what  o 
Nation  would  be  like  today  had  the  advances  cited  in  this  report  n 
been  made. 

Throughout  the  report  there  are  many  suggestions  that  we  would 
better  off  without  the  technological  developments  than  with  the: 

The  argument  against  developing  MH-1  to  aid  in  the  mechanizati 
of  tomato  production  is  a  good  example  of  this  type  of  persuasic 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  if  these  arguments  against  the  develo 
ment  and  application  of  technology  had  been  successfully  applied  ov 
the  past  100  years,  our  Nation  today  would  be  one  of  the  most  undevi 
oped  areas  of  the  world. 

The  development  and  use  of  improved  technology  has  helped  ma 
the  United  States  the  most  advanced  agricultural  Nation  on  earth. 

Similarly,  the  development  and  application  of  improved  technoloj 
in  industry  has  made  us  the  great  industrial  Nation  that  we  are  toda 

If  what  this  Nation  has  accomplished  through  its  agricultural  ai 
industrial  revolution  is  undesirable,  someone  had  better  get  the  wo 
to  most  of  the  other  nations  on  earth  which  are  striving  desperately 
make  the  same  type  of  progress  in  agricultural  development  as  we  ha 
achieved  in  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  throughout  the  world,  the  developing  nations  are  attemr. 
ing  to  create  agricultural  research  and  educational  programs  modeL 
afer  our  own  land-grant  system — convinced  that  this  is  the  best  wi 
to  achieve  their  goals  for  stimulating  economic  development  and  il 
proving  the  social  and  economic  status  of  their  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  or  two  concluding  comments. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  major  thesis  of  the  Hightower  repoi 
to  the  effect  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are  concerned  primari 
with  serving  big  corporations. 

In  fact,  there  is  this  specific  statement : 

Today  the  complex  serves  only  one  constituency :  corporate  agribusiness. 

We  have  already  partially  addressed  this  assertion.  I  would  al 
point  out  that  in  Florida  corporate  farms  constitute  less  than  5  pe 
cent  of  the  total  farms  in  the  State. 
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thermore,  many  of  these  so-called  corporate  farms  are  nothing 
than  family  farms  that  have  been  incorporated  for  business 
•ses. 

ay  of  the  really  large  corporate  operations  do  not  look  to  or  need 

>lp  of  land-grant  colleges  because  they  may,  in  fact,  have  their 

esearch  organization. 

i  report  makes  quite  an  issue  of  financial  support  to  land-grant 

es  from  agribusiness  firms.  I  think  that  this,  too,  needs  to  be  put 

speccive. 

example,  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that : 

deal  drug  and  oil  companies  invested  $227,158  in  research  at  Florida's 
ie  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences-accounting  for  54  percent  of  re- 
sponsored  there  for  private  industry  in  1970. 

3  implies  that  a  very  high  percentages  of  our  total  research  sup- 
>mes  irom  chemical  drug  and  oil  companies, 
lally  the  $227,958  referred  to  by  the  report  represents  less  than 
ant  of  the  total  budget  of  the  Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural 
es  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

^presents  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  research  budget, 
londa  we  do  not  do  contractual  research  for  agribusiness  firms 
one  else  We  accept  a  research  grant  only  when  the  funds  can 
i  to  enable  us  to  do  a  job  which  we  need  to  do  anyhow  and  which 
istent  with  our  basic  mission. 

h  of  the  support  we  receive  is  in  the  form  of  relatively  small 
related  to  the  testing  or  evaluation  of  chemicals  or  other  prod- 
nich  we  normally  would  be  testing  in  order  to  advise  farmers 
ung  the  suitability  of  their  use.  Despite  the  Hightower  allega- 
«ny  work  we  do  is  fully  available  to  the  public. 
y  commercial  grants  are  also  related  to  scholarships  or  graduate 
itships.  Normally  no  strings  whatsoever  are  attached  to  these 
-They  are  made  by  industry  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in- 
is,  m  fact,  dependent  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  land-grant 
3  for  the  development  of  trained  manpower.  These  grants  are 
modest  investments  in  the  development  of  such  trained  man- 
report  says  that : 

?rant  colleges  must  get  out  of  corporate  board  rooms  and  they  must  get 
e  interests  out  of  their  labs. 

mot  speak  for  all  States;  however,  in  my  own  State  I  would 
ut  that  we  do  not  permit  our  personnel  to  serve  as  members  of 
rd  of  directors  of  agribusiness  firms.  In  fact,  we  do  not  even 
our  personnel  to  consult  with  agriculturally  related  organiza- 

our  State.  * 

ecognize  that  there  is  always  that  possibility  of  being  accused 
lets  of  interest  even  though  no  such  conflicts  might  exist, 
>gnize  that  there  may  be  instances  of  relationships  between  uni- 
s  and  agribusiness  firms  which  might  give  rise  to  the  sorts  of 
s  expressed  in  the  report, 

sver,  one  of  my  serious  concerns  about  the  many  phases  of  the 
I  that  the  writers  make  broad,  sweeping  indictments  of  the  en- 
tem  without  pointing  out  that  the  evidence  which  they  use  for 

the  systemwide  indictments  is  very  limited  and  may,  in  fact, 
>nly  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total. 
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In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  again  that  I  think  that  t 
report  represents  one  of  the  most  biased,  distorted,  unfair,  and  gen 
ally  irresponsible  pieces  of  writing  I  have  ever  seen. 

There  is  an  old  story  about  the  farmer  who  every  morning  bef 
getting  ready  to  start  plowing  would  pick  up  a  large  pole  and  aim 
knock  the  mule  down  by  hitting  him  in  the  head. 

When  quizzed  about  his  action  the  farmer  said,  "I'm  just  trying 
get  his  attention." 

I  suppose  the  most  charitable  thing  we  can  say  about  this  repor 
that  the  intentions  of  the  authors  were  merely  to  gain  the  attentior 
the  land-grant  complex. 

Perhaps  the  sort  of  excesses  resorted  to  in  the  report  can  be  justi: 
by  the  writers — just  as  by  the  farmer.  However,  I  would  contend  t 
there  may  well  be  better  ways  of  getting  one's  attention  and  that 
end  result  may  be  even  more  productive  than  to  resort  to  the  type 
tactics  which  have  been  used  in  this  case. 

I  would  repeat  to  you  what  I  said  to  a  local  newspaper  reporter  \ 
asked  me  to  comment  on  the  report.  About  the  only  part  of  the  rer 
that  I  can  agree  with  is  the  recommendation  in  the  summary — call 
for  a  "full-scale  public  inquiry  into  the  land-grant  college  compk 
Although  I  do  not  think  this  report  merits  the  attention  it  has 
ceived,  in  the  light  of  the  charges  made,  perhaps  a  full-scale  inqi 
would  be  appropriate  at  the  State  level  as  well  as  by  Congress. 

Such  an  inquiry  should  include  a  careful  examination  of  the 
thority  given  land-grant  colleges  of  agriculture  by  Congress  and  Si 
legislatures  along  with  the  manner  in  which  these  institutions  h 
carried  out  this  authority. 

I  think  it  should  be  obvious  that  we  have  never  been  authorize( 
be  all  things  to  all  people. 

If  an  inquiry  is  made  as  we  suggest,  I  would  propose  it  include 
analysis  of  proposals  to  Congress  and  State  legislatures  to  impleir 
programs  dealing  with  the  sort  of  problems  which  have  been  refei 
to  by  Mr.  Hightower  in  his  book,  programs  which  were  never  fun( 
or  at  the  most  very  inadequately  supported.  There  should  be  a  comp 
analysis  of  these  proposals. 

When  Mr.  Hightower  talks  about  the  problems  of  rural  communii 
he  gives  the  impression  he  has  somehow  invented  the  wheel,  or  at  1 
discovered  some  new  facts  that  have  eluded  the  rest  of  us. 

Actually  he  is  merely  expressing  the  same  concerns  which  we  in 
land-grant  colleges  and  USDA  have  had  and  been  talking  about  for 
last  15  years  or  so — and  have  been  trying  to  do  something  about,  m 
add. 

Actually  his  statements  concerning  rural  problems  could  easily  1 
been  taken  from  testimony  which  I  have  made  and  many  of  my 
leagues  have  made  before  Congress  in  recent  years,  requesting  ap 
priations  to  allow  us  to  be  able  to  do  more  in  the  very  areas  he 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

Rural  development  programs,  as  we  talk  about  them  today,  ] 
started  under  the  Eisenhower  administration.  I  was  in  Washinj 
under  the  Kennedy  administration — as  a  part  of  that  administral 
rrh  is  was  the  thrust  which  we  had  in  that  day. 

It  continued  throughout  the  Kennedy-Johnson  administration, 
represents  a  major  thrust  of  the  Nixon  administration.  But  the  rece 
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i  Eural  Development  Act  represents,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  iudg- 
the  first  real  serious  commitment  by  Congress  in  helping  to  deal 

:his  problem. 

tally,  you  realize.  I  am  sure  that  the  programs  of  land-grant  insti- 

s  are  scrutinized  annually,  by  both  Congress  and  State  legisla- 

in  the  appropriation  process. 

;hese  programs  are  as  misdirected  and  ineffective  as  Mr.  High- 
alleges,  the  report,  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,"  is  just  as 

an  indictment  of  Congress  and  State  legislative  leaders  as  of  the 

rrant  system. 

Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  courtesy  in  allowing  us  to  make 
tatement. 

)uld  be  happy  to  respond  to  questions. 

ator  Stevenson.  Getting  back  briefly  to  that  tasty  tomato,  I  be- 
-ou  said  that  it  was  ripened  artificially  with  ethylene. 
York.  Xo  ;  I  did  not  say  that, 

s  tomato  was  ripened  "naturally,'-  if  I  could  use  that  term, 
me  explain  why  this  tomato  was  ripened  naturally.  Let  me  also 
n  why  this  tomato  has  quality  characteristics. 
t  because  of  its  firmness  and  firmness  I  would  hasten  to  add,  sim- 
ians there  is  more  flesh,  and  less  internal  water.  When  you  cut  it 
you  do  not  lose  half  of  the  fruit  by  the  seed  and  water  running 
Jid  because  of  this,  and  because  it  "is  very  resistant  to  soft-rot— 
lmg  we  have  right  here  in  this  other  "(bought)  tomato— this 
I  can  be  picked  and  sold  closer  to  a  red-ripened  condition  than 
her  tomato  that  we  are  growing. 

t  is  one  of  the  advantages,  and  many  such  tomatoes  are  being 
i  and  sold  without  the  use  of  any  ethylene. 

re  have  been  a  lot  of  references  in  this  report  about  the  carcino- 
>ffeets  of  chemicals.  You  know  what  ethylene  is,  it  is  a  natural 
nee  that  is  in  this  tomato,  which  helps  advance  the  natural, 
ig  process. 

only  reason  ethylene  is  used  in  the  harvesting  and  processing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  that  it  just  intensifies  the  concentration 
natural  gas  which  accelerates  the  ripening  process.  And  this  is 
5  done  with  many  fruits  and  vegetables. 

|  is  nothing  wrong  with  it,  and  if  there  is,  we  had  better  get 
od  and  Drug  Administration  to  put  all  of  these  vegetables  and 
m  their  black  list. 
t  is  a  ridiculous  statement. 

itor  Stevenson.  The  only  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  and  I  am 
I  we  want  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  that  one  variety  of  tomato,  is 
e  artificially  ripened,  green  tomato,  ends  up  in  the  hands  of  the 
ier  with  a  lower  content  of  vitamin  A  and  C.  does  it  not  ? 
I  ore:.  That  is  absolutely  not  true,  Mr.  Chairman, 
uld  welcome  any  scientific  evidence  to  prove  that, 
lave  made  studies  of  this,  and  we  have  an  analysis  of  this  tomato 
other  tomatoes  that  have  been  picked  in  their  green  state,  and 
e  shown  that  there  is  no  such  difference. 

tor  bTEVExsox.  I  am  talking  about  the  immature  green  tomato, 
f  ork.  Yes.  sir.  The  practice  is  not  to  pick  the  immature  tomato, 
do.  you  will  get  a  tomato  which  is  of  poor  quality. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Perhaps  with  this  tomato  it  will  be  differ* 
but  I  remember  in  1971  there  was  a  study  of  the  Florida  tomato  wh 
concluded  that  20  to  46  percent  of  the  salad  size  tomatoes  were  pic: 
immature,  and  I  wonder  with  mechanization,  whether  that  wo 
increase?  Or  at  least  with  the  mechanical  picker  that  simply  sha 
the  bush,  for  it  does  not  discriminate,  so  that  you  will  have 
selectivity. 

Dr.  York.  Here  is  another  characteristic  of  this  tomato,  and  this 
come'about  as  a  result  of  "genetic  gadgetry."  These  have  been  de; 
oped  so  that  a  high  percentage  ripen  at  the  same  time,  so  that  w 
you  pick  them,  you  have  a  very  high  percentage  that  are  marketa 

I  would  not  say  that  there  are  not  some  green  tomatoes  on  the  ir 
ket,  but  anybody  who  attempts  to  sell  an  inferior  quality  tomatc 
unwise  because  the  market  will  "dry  up."  But  that  is  one  of  the  ad\ 
tages  of  this  tomato. 

That  is  why  this  is  liked  better  by  the  farm  laborer  because  he 
pick  two  to  three  times  as  many  tomatoes  from  the  same  plant,  a 
therefore,  he  can  make  a  greater  income  per  day  from  this  variety. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  might  reiterate  that  this  subcommittee 
been  concerned  about  the  growing  concentration  of  economic  powe 
every  stage  from  the  production  to  the  processing,  to  the  distribut 
of  food. 

We  have  been  concerned  about  continuing  rural  outmigration. 
part,  it  appears  that  the  movement  of  people  from  farm  to  city  is  du 
mechanization,  which  has  displaced  labor,  and  which  also  has 
placed  the  farmer.  Another  result  is  that  people  in  those  small  to1 
are  put  out  of  work. 

It  is  the  agribusiness  corporations  which  have  the  credit  and 
funds  with  which  to  purchase  the  mechanical  harvester,  and  wl 
have  the  advantages  of  crop  subsidies,  irrigation  programs,  tax 
farming  policies,  and  others. 

If  your  charge  as  part  of  the  land  grant  college  complex  i 
concern  for  the  family  farmer,  the  farmworker,  rural  Amer 
agriculture 

Dr.  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  land  grant  colleges 
not  get  saddled  with  responsibility  for  writing  tax  laws. 

We  have  no  responsibility  for  what  tax  laws  the  Congress  prov 
the  American  people. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  want  to  know  who  re] 
sents  that  small  farmer  and  that  farmworker.  WTio  is  thinking  at 
the  policies  of  government,  many  of  which  at  this  point  appear  t< 
hurting  them? 

Dr.  York.  We  have  programs  and  public  policies  that  address  U 
tion  issues,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  our  responsibility  to  determine^ 
Congress  does. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  am  not  suggesting  you  write  tax  laws. 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  need  help  in  formulating  policies. 

Dr.  York.  I  was  just  getting  ready  to  say  we  can  provide  you  in 
mation  to  show  you  the  implication  of  this,  and  we  have  done  this 
of  thing. 

I  can  provide  you  information,  but  that  is  as  far  as  we  can  go. 

We  can  provide  you  inf ormation  showing  the  impact  this  is  nav 
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fact,  to  illustrate  this  point,  several  years  ago  we  were  facing  a 
5tic  increase  m  production  of  citrus,  and  we  were  projecting  pro- 
m  far  in  excess  of  what  we  felt  could  be  marketed,  and  a  lot  of 
'as  coming  about  as  a  result  of  the  very  sort  of  thing  we  are  talk- 
bout— people  outside  of  agriculture  making  large  investments 
g  this  would  be  a  good  investment,  or  maybe  a  tax  writeoff, 
discouraged  this  to  try  to  avoid  these  moves  that  would  hurt  the 
nate  farmer. 

can  cite  evidence  of  this  type  of  activity  all  through  the  book, 
ator  Stevexsox.  You  can  do  it,  but  what  I  am  getting  at  is 
er  voluntarily  land-grant  colleges  are  doing  it,  really  studying 
volution  m  rural  America,  and  in  the  whole  food  production 

York.  Well,  I  would  invite  your  looking  at  some  of  the  things 
re  being  done. 

\  point  you  make,  I  would  like  to  respond  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ent  made  frequently  yesterday  in  testimony,  that  small  farmers 
b  afford  to  buy  expensive  machinery. 

s  may  be  true  in  terms  of  him  buying  that  machinery  outright 
Derating  with  the  small  acreage  he  has,  but  one  approach  to  this 
m,  of  course,  is  the  concept  of  renting  machinery  and  getting 
done  on  a  custom  basis.  But  one  thing  is  happening  in  Florida 
iroughout  the  country,  is  that  many  small  growers  are  coming 
er  in  cooperatives,  production  cooperatives,  where  they  can  buy 
nery,  or  share  machinery,  or  where  they  can  buy  fertilizer,  and 
j  advantages  that  big  operators  get. 
his  report  you  will  find  in  Florida,  we  have  almost  200  cooper- 

university  has  done  more  than  any  other  organization  to  help 
ize  these,  and  to  make  them  a  viable  part  of  agriculture  in  Flor- 
help  that  small  farmer  we  are  all  concerned  about, 
itor  Stevexsox.  I  am  very  glad  to  h^ar  that.  We  have  already 
earings  on  the  cooperative  movement  in  rural  America.  At  the 
I  oversimplifying  what  the  witnesses  from  the  cooperatives  are 

us,  they  said  they  are  limited  because  they  cannot  get  access 

credit  with  which  to  acquire  land  and  equipment.  They  also 
it  the  real  problem  is  acquiring  for  the  small  farmer  access  to 
hnological  know-how  and  the  managerial  skills  that  are  needed 
fate  a  successful  cooperative  in  this  day  and  age. 
',  perhaps  land-grant  colleges  are  helping  these  co-ops.  If  they 

is  news  to  this  subcommittee.  Why  aren't  land-grant  colleges 
more  for  these  farmers  through  the  extension  services  ? 
York.  That  is  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  that  has  been  hap- 
;  in  our  own  State,  and  I  would  invite  the  committee  to  examine 

3uld  invite  you  to  talk  to  farmer  cooperatives,  and  ask  them 

'lped  them  get  started. 

itor  Stevexsox.  Are  they  production  cooperatives  ? 

York.  Some  are  producing ;  some  are  marketing ;  some  are  both. 

re  in  this  book  some  material  about  a  tomato  cooperative,  small 

fj  most  of  them  black.  Although  I  have  been  told  they  are  all 

n  talking  to  the  director  just  last  week,  a  member  of  our  staff 
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said  there  were  some  small  white  farmers  that  were  also  in  it.  An 
can  read  the  statement  as  to  how  they  got  started,  who  is  helping 
and  who  has  continued  to  help  them. 
It  is  the  extension  service. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Your  experience  in  Florida  might  be  of  b 
to  cooperatives  of  small  farmers.  However,  in  land-grant  collej 
most  of  the  other  States,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  happening. 
Dr.  York.  I  do  not  think  we  are  unduly  unique  in  Florida. 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  travel  all  over  the  country,  but  I  am  spe 
only  of  Florida  conditions. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Let  me  just  ask  you  about  another  exam 
the  kind  of  thing  that  land-grant  colleges  could  be  doing  whicl 
haps  could  be  of  real  benefit  to  many  people  in  our  society. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Sa] 

Commission  in  Chicago  toid.  me  about  their  efforts  to  dispose  of 

organic  waste  by  shipping  it  to  Florida  for  the  production  of  < 

He  was  very  proud  of  this.  I  have  not  heard  from  him  since 

not  know  how  successful  that  was. 

The  disposal  of  waste  and  sewage  treatment  facilities  is  a  co: 
ing  problem  of  the  cities. 

Those  wastes  do  have  useful  purposes.  I  do  know  of  some  pi 
in  Illinois  where,  on  an  experimental  basis,  such  wastes  are  u 
replant  strip-mined  land. 

In  another  case,  sludge  has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer,  an  organ 
tilizer  that  does  not  cause  the  environmental  problems  that  inoi 
fertilizers  can  and  do  cause. 

Why  could  not  the  land-grant  college  try  to  put  these  kinds  ol 
ects  together  for  us  ?  Would  it  not  be  in  all  our  interests  ? 

Dr.  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  made  my  speech  for  me  c 
subject. 

We  are  doing  just  that  sort  of  thing  right  now. 
We  have  a  project  in  cooperation  with  the  city  of  Tallahasa 
State  Capitol,  in  which  we  have  worked  out  procedures  to  ta 
effluent  from  their  sewage  operations,  and  pump  this  through  i 
tion  systems  out  onto  the  land  that  is  actively  growing  either  cr 
trees.  In  this  process  we  help  dispose  of  a  waste  product,  we  £ 
benefit  of  the  water  agriculturally,  plus  the  nutrients,  which  we 
have  to  buy.  The  water  pumped  out  on  the  land,  that  has  the  nut 
passes  down  to  the  water  table  essentially  a  pure  product.  We  al 
fit ;  this  is  a  natural  relationship. 

We  are  doing  a  similar  thing  in  cooperation  with  Disney  Wor 
as  a  farming  project,  but  as  a  demonstration.  As  you  have  hear 
ney  World  is  attempting  to  build  a  City  of  Tomorrow,  and  to  c 
strate  things  in  terms  of  urban  development,  that  may  help  i 
tionize  the  way  we  live  tomorrow. 

We  have  a  project  of  similar  nature  in  which  we  are  helping 
dispose  of  their  waste  products.  These  are  liquid  wastes. 

We  are  doing  a  similar  thing  with  solid  wastes,  and,  of  coui 
best  way  to  dispose  of  many  solid  wastes  is  to  put  it  into  the  sc 
let  it  break  ground,  and  in  the  process,  it  benefits  the  soil,  and  th 
are  also  benefited. 

We  are  very  heavily  involved  in  this.  In  fact,  we  had  a  con: 
sponsored  by  our  organization  just  2  weeks  ago  in  Tampa- St. 
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•g,  in  which  we  invited  consulting  and  municipal  engineers,  con- 
ned with  waste  disposal  problems,  and  they  spent  better  than  a  day 

I  a  half  or  2  days  going  over  just  this  sort  of  research  with  our 
ping  them  to  put  it  into  practice. 

senator  Stevenson.  How  do  you  determine  your  research  priorities 
;he  University  of  Florida  ? 

)r.  York.  We  have  a  rather  detailed  and  complex  system  of  com 
atly  evaluating  our  priorities. 

Ve  initiated  a  program  about  8  or  9  years  ago  shortly  after  I  went 
Florida,  in  which  we  did  some  long-range  planning  in  looking  ahead 
the  trends,  and  what  these  trends  might  mean  to  agriculture,  and 
ing  to  anticipate  some  of  these  changes,  rather  than  having  them 
i  over  us. 

Vq  brought  in  growers,  representatives  of  all  segments  of  our  agri- 
tural  industry,  and  when  I  say  industry,  I  am  talking  about  farmers, 
ducers,  they  are  all  part  of  this  industry.  We  did  a  sort  of  analysis, 
projecting  ahead,  looking  at  the  problems,  what  we  needed  to  be 
rig  in  terms  of  reorientation  of  our  programs. 

low,  every  year  we  go  through  essentially  the  same  process,  on  a  less 
Misive  scale. 

Ve  do  make  extensive  use  of  advisory  groups,  representing  pro- 
ers.  Then  every  department  is  constantly  evaluating  their  pro- 
ms, redirecting  their  efforts  as  needed. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Who  is  we?  WTio  makes  the  decision  whether 
lot  to  go  ahead  with  a  particular  project? 
)r.  York.  I  would  say  it  is  a  process  that  many  pepole  are  involved 

Vq  try  to  evaluate  them — those  having  the  administrative  respon- 

lity  for  the  programs,  myself,  the  deans,  the  department  chair- 

ji— based  on  the  best  evidence  we  have  of  the  problems  and  needs. 

enator  Stevenson.  Do  you  have  an  advisory  committee  ? 

>r.  York.  We  have  many  such  advisory  groups,  yes.  We  have  groups 

resenting  various  segments  of  our  total  interests  throughout  the 

te. 

enator  Stevenson.  You  have  indicated  you  do  make  an  effort  to 
b  those  advisory  bodies  representative  of  the  whole  agricultural 
imunity  ? 
)r.  York.  Yes.  We  have  had  organized  labor  in  our  conferences 

I I  have  mentioned,  to  get  the  sort  of  input  in  terms  of  things  that 
ct  organized  labor. 

»enator  Stevenson.  When  you  say  organized  labor,  are  you  re- 
ring  to  the  United  Farm  Workers  ? 

'T.  York.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  had  any  direct  contact  with 
ited  Farm  Workers. 

do  not  believe  they  have  ever  made  any  effort  to  contact  us,  and 
mr  knowledge  of  their  being  in  the  State,  is  only  what  we  read  in 
newspaper. 

Pe  have  had  the  AFL-CIO,  and  we  had  a  conference  on  agricul- 
il  labor  just  within  the  last  year. 

yfc  did  have  a  representative  from  Mr.  Chavez'  organization  in 
ifornia. 

enator  Stevenson.  Well,  I  hope  you  are  not  suggesting  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  farm  workers  to  take  the  initiative  ? 
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I  should  think  that  the  initiative  could  be  forthcoming  from  h 
sides. 

Dr.  York.  The  initiative  was  taken  in  inviting  people  from  & 
f ornia,  but  at  that  time,  we  had  no  knowledge  that  these  people  were 
Florida,  other  than  rumors,  that  they  would  be  coming,  and  be  ori 
nizing  farm  labor. 

Our  doors  are  always  open.  We  would  be  happy  to  have  them  co 
in. 

Senator  Stevenson.  On  page  10  of  your  statement,  Dr.  York  \ 
suggest  that  the  Hightower  report  should  have  made  a  thorou 
and  objective  analysis  of  costs  versus  benefits  of  land  grant  a^ric 
tural  programs. 

Why  cannot  the  land  grant  colleges  themselves  conduct  such  analys 
or  if  they  can,  and  they  are  not  doing  it,  who  is  in  a  position  to  condi 
such  an  analysis  and  do  it  in  a  thorough,  fair,  and  objective  way? 

Dr.  York.  Well,  there  have  been  some  analyses  made,  Mr.  Chairmi 
I  suspect  the  land  grant  community  could  do  that,  but  many  woi 
consider  it  to  be  self-serving  and  would  not  accept  it. 

I  have  in  my  testimony  some  studies  of  this  type  that  have  be 
conducted  that  I  would  refer  you  to,  and  in  fact,  on  page  11,  we  s 
what  are  the  returns  to  society  are  from  public  investments  in  ag 
cultural  research  and  education? 

Studies  conducted  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  I  woi 
remind  you  is  not  a  land-grant  institution,  have  indicated  that  t 
annual  returns  to  society  on  accumulated  investment  in  research 
hybrid  corn  to  be  about  700  percent.  A  parallel  study  in  Minnesota  i 
poultry  innovations  indicate  annual  returns  of  89  percent  on  resear 
in  breeding  and  nutrition. 

Other  studies  have  indicated  that  on  the  average  the  external  ra 
of  return  to  society  on  all  investments  in  agricultural  research  ai 
extension  in  this  country  is  in  excess  of  100  percent  annually. 

These  are  the  types  of  economic  analyses  that  might  give,  in  pai 
an  answer  to  your  question,  but  certainly  the  question  of  contribute 
to  society  are  much  greater  than  this. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting,  and  I  would  like  to  see  our  ov 
Institution  as  well  as  others  to  make  an  objective  analysis  of  ju 
what  the  impact  of  these  developments  have  made  on  American  societ 
because  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  if  there  had  not  been  these  program 
if  there  had  not  been  the  progress  in  reducing  the  number  of  peop 
needed  to  produce  our  food,  the  sort  of  thing  that  Secretary  Bu 
referred  to,  we  would  be  an  entirely  different  Nation,  we  would  1 
one  of  the  most  undeveloped  nations  on  earth. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Well,  I  think  that  raises  a  very  pertinei 
question. 

I  am  not  sure  how  adequate  the  analysis  of  that  undertaking  hi 
been.  Some  strains  of  hybrid  corn  which  have  been  developed  throug 
land-grant  colleges,  for  example,  are  so  low  in  protein  that  as  a  resul 
we  have  to  import  huge  sums  of  'fish  from  Peru  to  be  used  to  obtai 
a  high  protein  content  of  feed  for  hogs. 

Does  that  kind  of  result  get  factored  into  the  analysis? 

Dr.  York.  Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  possible  implications  an 
questions  just  as  you  mentioned,  where  our  genetics  have  also  pr< 
duced  some  very  high  protein  corns,  and  these  may  well  become  tli 
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an  corn  of  tomorrow  which  may  eliminate  a  lot  of  the  need  for 

lemental  protein. 

oator  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Dr.  York,  for  appearing  this  morn- 

We  must  go  on  to  other  witnesses. 

»ur  testimony  has  been  very  helpful.  I  thank  you  for  your  state- 

,  and  tor  your  tasty  exhibits. 

.  York.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

rould  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  my  entire  statement  to  be  made  a 

)f  the  record. 

jator  Stevenson.  Without  objection,  the  statement  shall  be  in- 

l  in  its  entirety.  However,  as  some  of  your  appendix  material  is 

r  lengthy,  I  will  ask  the  staff  to  excerpt  for  publication  examples 

B  relevant  materials,  and  the  remainder  will  be  retained  in  the 

ment  files  of  the  subcommittee. 

tie  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  York,  with  additional  information 

vs:) 


I 

i 
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Statement  by  Dr.    E.    T.    York,    Jr.  ,    Vice  President  for  Agricultural  Affai 
University  of  Florida,   before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Lai 

June  20,    1972 


Mr.    Chairman,    Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  Committee  to  comrnei 
on  the  publication,    "Hard  Tomatoes,    Hard  Times"  by  the  Agri-business 
Accountability  Project. 

We  in  Florida  have  a  very  special  interest  in  this  report  because  the  tern 
"hard  tomatoes"  in  the  title  refers  to  a  variety  of  tomatoes  developed  by  | 
Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  (IFAS)  of  the  University  of  Fl< 

No  one  could  have  suspected  that  this  poor  little  innocent  looking  vegetabl 
could  have  gained  such  national  attention  and  notoriety  by  being  a  part  of  1 
title  of  the  report  under  consideration  here.  In  addition  to  the  initial 
publicity  surrounding  the  publication  of  the  report,  Nicholas  Von  Hoffman 
last  week  saw  fit  to  comment  editorially  on  CBS  Morning  News  about  this 
tomato --in  a  very  unfavorable  light. 


> 
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In  view  of  all  of  this  publicity,  I  would  like  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  t 
Members  of  this  Committee  to  have  some  firsthand  knowledge  of  this  torn 
Indeed,  I  would  like  for  you  to  take  it  home  with  you.  And  if  I  could  parrt 
a  very  common  TV  commercial  today,   I  would  say  "Try  it- -you  will  like 

I  have  also  brought  some  of  these  tomatoes  to  Mr.  Hightower  and  his  staf: 
for  them  to  try  also.  I  do  this  because  it  is  obvious  from  this  report  that 
those  responsible  for  its  preparation  have  never  had  previous  exposure  to 
this  tomato. 

The  report  and  many  of  the  related  newspaper  articles  referred  to  the 
development  of  "bell  shaped"  tomatoes  which  would  lend  themselves  to 
mechanical  harvesting.     I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  a 
not  "bell  shaped"  tomatoes,   they  are  nice  and  round  as  nature,    according 
Mr.    Hightower,    must  have  intended  tomatoes  to  be.      The  reference  to  the 
"bell  shape"  undoubtedly  came  from  much  publicity  given  some  10  years 
ago  to  the  development  of  such  a  tomato  in  California  suitable  for  mechani 
harvesting.      The  Florida  tomato  has  little  or  no  kinship  with  the  Californi 
variety- -despite  the  assumptions  by  the  writers  who  apparently  had  not  se 
the  Florida  product. 


Throughout  the  report  the  writers  emphasize  that  the  Land-Grant  colleges 
assume  a  consumer  be-damned  attitude- -being  concerned  only  with  helpinj 
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usiness.  They  cite  the  development  of  the  MH-1  tomato  as  evidence  of 
d  imply  that  while  it  may  be  great  for  mechanical  harvesting,  it  is  too 
nd  tough  to  be  a  quality  product  for  the  consumer. 

Ly  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.     Many  consider  the  MH-1 
to  have  the  best  eating  quality  of  any  tomato  produced  in  Florida.  * 

3d  to  my  statement  is  a  letter  (Attachment  1)  from  Mr.    J.    S.    Peters, 
sr  of  the  Florida  Tomato  Committee- -an  organization  of  Florida 
growers.     I  am  also  attaching  a  statement  (Attachment  2)  prepared  by 
I  Crill,   who  is  concerned  with  the  tomato  breeding  program  of  the 
sity.      These  two  documents  provide  some  interesting  commentary  on 

t  is  emphasized  that  this  is,    indeed,   a  very  high  quality  tomato --in 
iste  panels  and  consumer  preference  tests  have  indicated  it  to  be  the 
quality  Florida  tomato  available  today.     In  one  supermarket  evaluation 
umer  preference,   the  MH-1  was  selected  three  to  one  over  other 
varieties  available  in  the  market.     Although  this  is  the  first  year  of 
ume  production  of  MH-1,    wholesale  buyers  have  been  willing  to  pay 
ms  for  this  variety  because  of  its  high  quality  and  acceptance  by  the 
.er.     The  very  idea  that  producers  would  choose  to  grow  a  product 
)table  to  the  consumer  is  grossly  irrational. 

e  of  its  firmness  and  thick  walls,   the  MH-1  is  more  adapted  to  high 
andling  procedures  used  to  move  fruit  from  the  farm  to  the  consumer, 
suits  in  considerably  less  waste  with  more  of  the  fruit  being  marketable 
gain  reduces  consumer  costs  and  results  in  a  higher  quality  product 
iupermarket  shelf. 


h  the  MH-1  has  a  potential  for  mechanical  harvesting,    100%  of  the 
rcial  tomato  acreage  in  Florida  is  at  the  present  time  hand  picked, 
lently,    the  variety  is  well  suited  to  hand  narvest,    as  well  as  having  a 
1  for  machine  harvest.      The  MH-1  is  preferred  by  farm  laborers  over 
Lonal  varieties  as  it  is  much  easier  and  more  profitable  to  pick  by 
rhe  laborer  can  pick  more  than  twice  as  many  fruit  as  with  conventional 


cial  harvesting  techniques  which  have  been  developed  by  the  University 

igned  to  utilize  present  labor  under  much  more  improved  working 

ns.      The  semi-harvester  is  dependent  on  labor  to  be  feasible  and  when 

;h  MH-1  has  yielded  a  superior  product  that  reduces  cost  to  the  consumer. 

ort  implies  that  there  is  something  undesirable  in  the  use  of  ethylene 
asten  the  ripening  of  tomatoes  which  may  have  been  picked  mature-green. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,    ethylene  gas  is  a  natural  product,    released  in  the 
ripening  process  of  many  fruits  and  vegetables  and  has  been  used  under 
controlled  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  speeding  up  the  natural  ripening 
process  of  numerous  fruits  and  vegetables.      There  is  absolutely  nothing 
harmful  about  the  use  of  ethylene  gas.     Actually  the  MH-1   requires  the  us. 
of  less  ethylene  gas  than  most  other  varieties  which  are  picked  green  beca 
the  firmness  of  the  MH-1  enables  the  tomato  to  be  picked  at  later  maturity 
dates.     In  fact,   many  MH-1  tomatoes  are  being  marketed  without  the  use  < 
any  ethylene  gas  in  the  ripening  process.     Indeed,   this  variety,  because  of 
superior  shipping  and  keeping  qualities,  may  be  the  first  major  market  tor 
which  can  be  harvested  and  sold  by  the  producer  in  a  red  ripe  condition. 
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It  is  also  pointed  out  that  MH-1  variety  is  adaptable  to  mechanical  harvest 
not  just  because  it  is  a  firm  tomato  but  because  being  jointless,    it  separal 
from  the  vine  without  an  attached  stem.     Stems  of  other  varieties  cause 
damage  to  tomatoes  with  which  they  come  in  contact  during  the  trip  from  1 
vine  to  the  consumer. 

Certainly  all  of  this  provides  a  much  different  picture  of  the  MH-1  than 
Mr.    Hightower  and  his  report  have  presented  to  the  American  people.     Tl 
MH-1  has,    in  fact,    many  quality  characteristics  which  make  it  a  much 
improved  tomato  for  the  consumer. 

This  erroneous  image  of  the  MH-1  tomato  is  very  characteristic  of  many 
aspects  of  this  report.  It  indicates  very  clearly  that  Mr.  Hightower  and  1 
staff  did  not  do  their  homework  well. 

The  report  indicates  that  "research"  was  conducted  in  Washington  and  on 
several  Land-Grant  college  campuses,  including  the  University  of  Florid 
I  don't  know  the  nature  of  the  "research"  at  my  institution- -but  I  have  yet 
been  unable  to  find  any  member  of  our  University  community  who  has  eve 
talked  with  this  group- -or,  in  fact,  who  have  ever  heard  of  them  until  thi 
report  was  issued. 

They  refer  to  themselves  as  a  research  organization.     Yet  their  product 
doesn't  come  close  to  deserving  such  a  label. 

The  writers  have  taken  material  out  of  context- -they  have  been  masterful 
at  times  in  the  use  of  half  truths- -they  have  completely  misrepresented  r 
facts.  The  results  of  all  of  this  is  the  most  biased,  distorted,  and  gener 
irresponsible  piece  of  writing  I  have  ever  seen.  Furthermore  the  langua 
of  the  report  insults  and  belittles  the  people  of  the  Land-Grant  colleges  b 
referring  to  therm  as  "soft  headed"  and  "the  most  rested  group  you  will  e 
meet.  "  In  many  instances  the  writers  use  unnecessarily  crude  and  of  fen 
language.  For  example,  they  refer  to  some  of  the  work  of  the  Land-Gra 
colleges  as  "sociological  bullshit.  " 
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not  suggesting  that  there  is  no  basis  for  criticizing  the  programs  of 
jand-Grant  agricultural  colleges.     No  public  institution  is  immune  and 
rganizations  and  institutions  can  benefit  by  fair,    reasonable,    and  mean- 
i  criticism.     However,   to  be  helpful,    such  criticism  should  reflect 
i  degree  of  objectivity --should  have  some  relationship  to  factual  situa- 

and  need  not  be  crude  and  offensive. 


iside  from  the  abusive  rhetoric,    one  must  conclude  that  this  report 
I  have  been  written  only  by  people  who  were  both  extremely  naive  and 
only  careless  and  irresponsible  in  making  broad,    generalized  conclusions 
ie  basis  of  a  few  carefully  selected  observations. 

report  is  so  irresponsible,    it  does  not  deserve  to  be  dignified  by  a 
iled  response.     Mr.    Hightower  and  his  colleagues  have  gone  to  such 
ernes  in  their  distortion  of  facts  and  biased  analyses,   the  task  of  putting 
report  in  perspective  would  be  relatively  simple;  however,   we  do  not 

time  to  do  that  here  today. 

lave  brought  together  in  a  separate  document  some  material  collected 
hurriedly  over  the  past  three  or  four  days  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
rams  and  activities  of  one  Land-Grant  university- -the  University  of 
ida--in  serving  all  of  the  people  of  Florida- -not  just  agri-business 
ie  report  alleges.      This  brief  summary  refers  to  specific  activities 
individual  farmers  or  with  rural  families  or  homemakers.      The  report 
includes  a  few  statements  supplied  by  farmers  or  their  families,   indica- 
something  of  what  these  programs  of  research  and  extension  have  meant 
tern.     I  should  emphasize  that  these  statements  do  not  represent  a  complete 
is  section  or  any  sort  of  statistical  random  sampling.     However,    I  would 
:e  this  Committee,    or  any  other  group  interested  in  getting  the  facts 
•ounding  the  attitudes  of  farm  and  rural  people  to  conduct  such  a  survey 
etermine  what  the  people  who  are  the  users  and  beneficiaries  of  these 
;rams  think  about  them. 

emphasize  this  point  to  call  attention  to  one  very  major  deficiency  in  this 
>rt.     The  writers  point  out  that  the  report  was  based  upon  research  done 
Washington  and  on  the  campuses  of  several  Land-Grant  colleges.      There 
ssentially  no  reference  in  the  report  of  the  attitudes  of  farmers  and  rural 
)le  concerning  the  programs  of  the  Land-Grant  universities.     Obviously 
me  is  going  to  measure  the  impact  of  these  programs  by  "research"  in 
hington,   or  even  on  university  campuses.     One  has  to  get  out  and  see  what 
appening  and  sample  the  attitudes  of  those  who  are  being  served  by  these 
?rams.     Obviously  this  was  not  done. 

mid  suggest,    Mr.    Chairman,   that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  measure  the 
ctiveness  of  these  Land-Grant  college  efforts- -one  of  the  best  ways  to 
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evaluate  the  judgments  made  by  Mr.  Hightower  and  his  group- -would  be  t 
get  reactions  from  the  very  people  who  Mr.  Hightower  charges  are  not  be 
served  by  these  colleges—to  see  if  they  agree  with  his  conclusions.  I  arr. 
confident  that  if  this  were  done,  you  would  find  that  this  small  sampling  o 
attitudes  which  we  have  included  in  this  summary  would  be  reflective  of  tl 
general  feeling  of  most  farm  and  rural  people.  We  would  be  extremely 
happy  to  have  such  a  survey  made  in  Florida  if  you  would  care  to  do  so. 

I  wish  we  had  time  to  respond  specifically  to  each  charge  made  in  this  re; 
This  is  not  possible.  However,  I  would  like  to  take  one  situation  in  my  I 
state  which  I  think  answers  in  a  very  meaningful  way,  many  of  the  errone 
allegations  made  by  Mr.    Hightower  and  his  colleagues. 

Following  are  statements  made  fii.nn  the  report: 

"The  Land-Grant  community  has  done  approximately  nothing  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  technology  and  management  techniques  to  the  vast 
majority  of  farmers  and  other  rural  Americans.  "  (Page  245). 

"Had  the  Land-Grant  community  chosen  to  put  its  time,    its  money, 
its  expertise  and  its  technology  into  the  family  farm  rather  than  in 
corporate  pockets,   then  rural  America  today  would  be  a  place  where 
millions  could  live  and  work  in  dignity.  "  (Page  247). 

"Today  the  (Land-Grant)  complex  serves  only  one  constituency: 
corporate    agri-business.  "  (Page  248). 

"It  is  not  that  Land-Grant  colleges  are  tied  to  agri-business,   but 
that  they  are  tied  exclusively  to  it.  "  (Page  191). 

Throughout  the  report  many  references  are  made  to  the  fact  that  Land- 
Grant  colleges  are  concerned  very  little  with  improving  rural  income  or 
with  helping  the  consumer. 

On  Page  73  the  writers  say,    "A  great  deal  of  agricultural  research  invol 
tampering  with  nature's  plan,   using  the  sciences  of  genetics  and  chemist 
In  a  large  part  this  research  stems  from  Land-Grant  communities  faith 
technology  and  fascination  with  the  gadgetry.  " 

Let  mc  demonstrate  what  "technology  and  genetic  gadgetry"  have  meant 
the  peanut  growers  in  Florida  over  the  last  30  years.  We  chose  peanuts 
illustrate  this  for  several  reasons--first,  this  is  an  allotted  crop  so  that 
we  have  accurate  records  of  the  size  of  farm  operations.  It  is  a  crop  th 
is  grown  primarily  by  small  farmers.  Furthermore,  it  is  grown  in  an  a 
of  the  state  that  is  experiencing  some  of  the  adjustment  problems  referr 
to  in  the  report. 
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[971  there  were  some  4,  3  03  farms  having  peanut  allotments  in  the  state. 
;  attached  table  indicates  a  breakdown  of  these  farms  according  to  size. 
>roximately  one-third  of  the  farms  had  allotments  of  five  acres  or  less; 
-thirds  had  ten  acres  or  less;  85%  had  20  acres  or  less;  95%  had  less  than 
acres.     Insofar  as  we  can  determine,    only  two  of  the  4,  303  farms  could 
classified  as  corporate  farms- -and  these  from  all  indications  are  incorporated 
dly  farms. 

»r  these  past  3  0  years  there  have  been  some  very  significant  advances  in 
technology  of  producing  peanuts.      The  most  significant  of  these  advances 
been  the  development  of  improved  varieties  which  have  greatly  increased 
yields  of  Florida  peanuts.      The  attached  chart  (Figure  1)  gives  some 
ication  of  how  yields  have  changed  as  new  varieties,    developed  by  the 
versity  of  Florida,   have  come  on  to  the  scene.      This  chart  indicates 
;  the  yields  per  acre  of  peanuts  have  essentially  quadrupled  since  the  early 
s.     The  new  Florunner  peanut  which  was  released  a  couple  of  years  ago 
low  being  grown  on  essentially  all  of  the  acreage  within  the  state.     Further - 
re,   about  80%  of  the  acreage  in  Alabama  was  planted  to  this  variety  last 
r  as  well  and  very  high  acreages  in  many  of  the  surrounding  states.      The 
reased  returns  to  Florida  peanut  growers  in  1971  alone  was  some  $13 
lion  over  the  previous  year's  level.     It  is  estimated  that  the  increase  in 
n  income  throughout  the  South  as  a  whole  resulting  from  these  new  peanut 
ieties  amounted  to  some  $100  million  in  1971. 

ure  2  indicates  what  improved  technology  has  meant  in  terms  of  increased 
duction  and  income  to  peanut  growers  in  Florida  over  the  past  several 
ades. 


3uld  submit  that  this  has  been  a  very  significant  contribution  to  increasing 
income  levels  of  rural  people.     I  would  also  contend  that  it  has  been 
ied  at  helping  all  classes  of  farmers  including  the  very  smallest.      The 
dly  farm  has  not  been  destroyed,   but  it  has  been  modernized  and  much  of 
drudgery  has  been  removed. 

3uld  also  remind  you  that  while  farmers  have  benefited  by  this --the 
mate  beneficiary  is  the  consumer  in  that  through  higher  production  it  has 
n  possible  to  provide  the  consuming  public  an  ample  supply  of  peanuts  at 
sonable  costs. 


lis  is  the  results  of  "genetic  gadgetry  and  other  technology"- -I  would  say 
i  have  more,    not  less,    of  it. 


ally,   to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  consumer  is  the  ultimate  beneficiary 
his  work,    I  would  like  to  give  you  some  samples  of  this  new  peanut  variety 
ch  has  added  millions  of  dollars  to  the  pockets  of  peanut  growers  through - 
the  South  and  which  is  providing  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  nutrition  and 
Lng  pleasure  to  the  consuming  public. 
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FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  1971  FARM  PEANUT  ALLOTMENTS  BY 
FREQ  SIZE  GROUPS  IN  FLORIDA 


NUMBER   OF    FARMS 

PERCENT   OF  TOT; 

3.0  Acres   and    less 

530 

12.3 

3.1    -   5.0   ' 

961 

22.3 

5.1    -  7.5 

768 

17.8 

7.6  -   10.0 

526 

12.2 

10.1    -   20.0 

876 

20.3 

I 

283 

6.6 

0* 

20.1    -    30,0 

30.1    -   40.0 

145 

3.4 

40.1    -   50.0 

77 

1.8 

68 

1.6 

1 

50.1    -   75.0 

1 
1 
»• 

f 

75.1    -    100.0 
100. 1    -   200.0 

36 
27 

0.8 
0.6 

4 

0.09 

»*' 

200.1    -   300.0 

Am 

0.0 

•a 

300. 1    -   400.0 

■M 

400.1    -   500.0 

1 

0,02 

E 

Over  500. 

1 

0.02 

TOTAL 


4,303 


2000 


1000- 
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PEANUT  YIELD 

FLORIDA   STATEWIDE  AVERAGE 

1930-1971 


F  orunner 


Florigiant 


Early  Runner 
Dixie  Runner 


Common  Runner 


1930 


1940 


1950 
YEAR 


I960 


1970 


The  new  varieties  developed  by  University  of  Florida  plant  breeders  have  made  possible  a 
four-fold  increase  in  peanut  yields. 

This  increase  in  1971  alone  was  worth  over  $13  million  dollars  to  Florida  peanut  growers. 

The  increase  in  farm  income  in  the  South  resulting  from  these  new  peanut  varieties 
amounted  to  $100  million,  in  1971. 


FIG.   1 


82-656   O  -  72  -  pt.  4B  -  6 
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VALUE    OF    IMPROVED    TECHNOLOGY    IN    FLORIDA 
PEANUT   PRODUCTION,  1949-1971 


140 


120 


100- 


I  I  II 

S3        35        87        89 

YEAR 

1  Value  of  increased  production  at  the  average  price  for  the  1971  year. 

2  Base  production  based  on  the  average  production  per  acre  for  the  5  years  1944 

FIG.  2 
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iese  peanuts  were  processed  by  a  grower  cooperative  near  Williston, 
orida  which  is  doing  a  thriving  business.     Incidentally,    we  might  point 
t  that  the  University  of  Florida  was  instrumental  in  helping  this  coopera- 
te get  established  and  in  operation- -another  indication  of  how  a  Land-Grant 
iversity  has  rendered  assistance  to  farm  and  rural  people. 

e  could  use  many  other  commodities  to  illustrate  the  same  point- -the 
tent  to  which  the  development  and  application  of  improved  technology  has 
lped  farm  and  rural  people.     We  could  also  talk  at  length  of  the  manner 
which  such  technology  has  helped  the  consumer.     In  fact,   the  Hightower 
port  points  to  the  claims  by  Land-Grant  institutions  concerning  the  "stag- 
ring  achievement  wrought  by  agricultural  research.  "    These  claims  cited 
the  report  include  the  following: 

".  .  .  The  farmer  of  today  is  able  to  produce  food  and  fiber  for  himself 
and  for  45  others;  up  from  11  others  that  he  could  provide  for  in  1940. 

....  Because  of  the  farmer's  increasing  productivity  millions  of  other 
Americans  are  freed  from  farrrmig  and  are  able  to  pursue  other 
occupations. 

....  The  consumer  receives  an  abundant  and  steady  supply  of  more 
food  products  than  ever  before. 


....  Because  of  the  farmer's  productivity  the  American  consumer  pays 
a  mere  16%  of  his  disposable  income  on  food,   the  lowest  rate  in  the 
world. 

....  As  the  producer  of  America's  agricultural  abundance  the  farmer 
is  the  major  contributor  towards  a  favorable  balance  of  payments 
position  for  this  country. 

...  .American  agricultural  technology  and  know-how  stands  as  a  final 
bulwark  against  world-wide  famine.  " 

Dveryone  of  these  points  can  be  conceded"  says  Mr.    Hightower.      "The 
lestion  is  whether  the  achievements  outweigh  the  failures --whether  benefits 
*e  overwhelmed  by  costs.  " 

|e  might  wish  Mr.    Hightower  had  made  a  thorough  and  objective  analysis 
1  costs  vs  benefits  of  Land-Grant  agricultural  programs.     It  would  be  very 
teresting  to  speculate  on  just  what  our  nation  would  be  like  today  had  the 
Ivances  cited  above  not  been  made. 


hroughout  the  report  there  are  many  suggestions  that  we  would  be  better 
'f  without  the  technological  developments  than  with  them.     The  argument 


II 
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against  developing  MH-1  to  aid  in  the  mechanization  of  tomato  production 
is  a  good  example  of  this  type  of  persuasion. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  if  these  arguments  against  the  development  and 
application  of  technology  had  been  successfully  applied  over  the  past  100 
years,  our  nation  today  would  be  one  of  the  most  undeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  The  development  and  use  of  improved  technology  has  helped  make 
the  U.S.  the  most  advanced  agricultural  nation  on  earth.  Similarly,  the 
development  and  application  of  improved  technology  in  industry  has  made 
us  the  great  industrial  nation  that  we  are  today. 

If  what  this  nation  has  accomplished  through  its  agricultural  and  industrial 
revolution  is  undesirable,    someone  had  better  get  the  word  to  most  of  the 
other  nations  on  earth  which  are  striving  desperately  to  make  the  same 
type  of  progress  in  agricultural  development  as  we  have  achieved  in  the 
United  States.     Indeed,   throughout  the  world,   the  developing  nations  are 
attempting  to  create  agricultural  research  and  educational  programs  mode 
after  our  own  Land-Grant  system- -convinced  that  this  is  the  best  way  to 
achieve  their  goals  for  stimulating  economic  development  and  improving 
the  social  and  economic  status  of  their  citizens. 

What  are  the  returns  to  society  from  public  investments  in  agricultural 
research  and  education?     Studies  conducted  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
(which  I  would  remind  you  is  not  a  Land-Grant  institution)  have  indicated 
that  the  annual  returns  to  society  on  accumulated  investment  in  research 
on  hybrid  corn  to  be  about  700%.     A  parallel  study  in  Minnesota  on  poultry 
innovations  indicate  annual  returns  of  89%  on  research  in  breeding  and 
nutrition.     Other  studies  have  indicated  that  on  the  average  the  external 
rate  of  return  to  society  on  all  investments  in  agricultural  research  and 
extension  in  this  country  is  in  excess  of  100%  annually. 

We  refer  to  hybrid  corn  research.     Certainly  this  has  been  one  of  the  mos' 
dramatic  breakthroughs  in  agricultural  technology  within  our  country.     I 
am  sure,    Mr.    Chairman,   that  you  are  quite  aware  of  the  impact  of  this  in 
your  own  state.     In  the  five  year  period  from  1928-1932,   Illinois  grew  on 
the  average  9,  300,  000  acres  of  corn  with  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  36 
bushels.       This  was  before  hybrid  corn  and  associated  technology  came  on 
the  scene.     In  1971,    Illinois  had  an  average  corn  yield  of  102  bushels  per 
acre. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  how  "genetic  gadgetry"  has  enabled  the  state  of 
Illinois  to  essentially  treble  its  corn  production  with  less  than  a  10%  mere 
in  acreage.     Obviously  to  have  produced  the  same  amount  of  corn  in  1971 
with  yield  levels  of  the  late  20's  and  early  30's  would  have  required  almos 
30  million  acres  of  land. 
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^ould  also  emphasize  the  impact  of  corn  blight  on  corn  production  in 
Lnois.     In  1969,    Illinois  produced  about  950,  000,  000  bushels  of  corn.     In 
70,   because  of  the  corn  blight  situation,    production  dropped  to  736,  000,  000 
shels.     Primarily  because  of  the  Land-Grant's  system  of  "genetic  gadgetry" 
was  possible  to  overcome  this  corn  blight  situation  to  the  point  today  that 
no  longer  poses  the  serious  threat  so  evident  two  years  ago. 

;  have  emphasized  the  contributions  which  improved  technology  has  made 
higher  agricultural  production.     At  times  this  works  to  the  detriment 
the  farmer,    since  prices  of  farm  products  frequently  drop  sharply  when 
pply  exceeds  the  demand  for  these  products.     However,   I  would  emphasize 
;  other  side  of  that  coin--the  interests  of  the  consumer.     When  production 
a  given  commodity  drops,   the  price  to  the  consumer  is  likely  to  increase 
irply.     For  example,   a  recent  study  of  egg  prices  show  that  a  5%  increase 
production  may  result  in  a  20%  reduction  in  price.     Similarly,    a  5%  drop 
production  may  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  price  to  the  consumer. 

e  poultry  industry  is  an  example  of  how  improved  technology  has  been 
ssed  on  to  the  consumer.     The  absolute  prices  per  pound  of  eggs  and 
filers  are  lower  today  than  in  the  1930' s.      (Table  2)    Also,   the  quality 
the  products  is  superior  to  the  ones  sold  in  the  193  0's.     This  is  particu- 
ly  significant  considering  the  amount  of  general  inflation  the  U.  S.   has 
1  during  this  period. 

$ure  3  illustrates  the  relationship  between  prices  and  production  quite  well 
the  citrus  industry  in  Florida.     These  data  show  essentially  an  inverse 
ationship  between  production  and  prices.     My  point  is  that  higher  produc- 
n  may  not  always  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  producer—but  in  most 
tances  it  certainly  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer.     This  fact 
istrates  again  a  point  which  has  been  so  readily  apparent  over  the  years- - 
t  ths  primary  beneficiary  of  improved  agricultural  technology  has  been 
consumer.     Hence,    research  aimed  at  developing  such  technology  is  in 
ery  real  sense  "people  oriented.  " 


lilarly,   for  a  more  recent  impact  of  technology  on  consumer  price  and 
dity,   the  price  for  a  6  ounce  can  of  frozen  orange  concentrate  has  declined 
ce  the  late  1950's.     Solids  equivalent  to  one  additional  orange  have  been 
led  and  processing  technology  now  retains  the  orange  essence  to  further 
Drove  quality. 


ecent  government  report  reveals  that  the  U.S.    consumers  have  benefited 
;atly  from  improved  technology  in  agricvilture.     It  shows  that  the  food  pur- 
-sed  by  all  consumers  in  1968  (99.  4  billion  dollars)  would  have  cost  $16 
Lion  more  if  it  had  been  produced  by  the  1940  production  and  marketing  prac- 
3s.   Of  course,  this  means  that  low  income  people,  who  spend  a  higher  percent 


3.' 
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TABLE  2 


Five  Year  Analysis  Prices  Received  By  Florida  Poultrymen  for  Eggs  &  Broiler; 


Year 


Egg  Price 
(per  dozen) 


1941  -z*5 

37.2 

19^6-50 

5^.2 

1951-55 

53.^ 

1956-60 

hk.2 

1961-65 

35.2 

1966-70 

32;2 

Broi ler  Pr i  ce 
(per  pound) 


27.2 
37.1 
28.0 
18.2 
14.2 
13.6 
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RELATIONSHIP   BETWEEN    ORANGE    PRODUCTION 
AND  ORANGE  ON-TREE  PRICE 
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of  their  income  on  food,    would  benefit  more  from  this  change  than  other 
consumers.     Hence,    if  we  were  still  producing  food  with  1940  technology, 
there  would  be  considerably  more  people  classified  at  poverty  level  than 
is  currently  the  case. 

Due  to  the  nature  and  organization  of  U.  S.    agriculture  most  of  the  benefits 
of  technology  change  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  produced  by  small  farmers,   larger  farmers,    corporations  or  cooper: 
tives. 

One  might  take  this  statement  and  attempt  to  prove  the  contention  that  sue] 
technology  was  not  in  the  farmer's  interests.     However,   I  doubt  if  anyone 
can  seriously  contend  that  it  is  not  in  the  consumers  interest- -or  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  generally. 

What,  then,  is  the  alternative?  To  prohibit  the  use  of  such  technology  as 
Mr.  Hightower's  report  suggests  in  the  case  of  mechanization  of  tomatoes 
or  continue  to  take  advantage  of  such  technology  which  can  ultimately  be  it 
the  consumer's  interests.     I  think  the  answer  is  obvious. 

The  major  thesis  of  the  Hightower  report  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Land- 
Grant  colleges  are  concerned  primarily  with  serving  big  corporate  farmin 
interests  and  agri-business  generally.     In  fact,   there  is  this  specific  stat< 
ment:  "Today  the  complex  serves  only  one  constituency:  corporate  agri- 
business. " 

We  have  already  partially  addressed  this  assertion.  I  would  also  point  ou 
that  in  Florida  corporate  farms  constitute  less  than  5%  of  the  total  farms 
in  the  state.  Furthermore,  many  of  these  so-called  corporate  farms  are 
no^ny-  more  than  family  farms  that  have  been  incorporated  for  business 
purposes.  Many  of  the  really  large  corporate  operations  don't  look  to  or 
need  the  help  of  Land-Grant  colleges  because  they  may,  in  fact,  have  thei 
own  research  organization. 

The  report  makes  quite  an  issue  of  financial  ygjirrarart:  received  by  Land-Gra 
colleges  from  agri-business  firms.  I  think  that  this,  too,  needs  to  be 
put  in  perspective.  For  example,  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that  "che: 
drug  and  oil  companies  invested  $22  7,  158  in  research  at  Florida's  Institir 
of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences- -accounting  for  54%  of  research  sponst 
there  for  private  industry  in  1970.  "  This  implies  that  a  very  high  percen 
of  our  total  research  support  comes  from  chemical  drug  and  oil  companie 
Actually  the  $22  7,  958  referred  to  by  the  report  represents  less  than  1%  o 
the  total  budget  of  the  Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Florida.     It  represents  less  than  2%  of  the  total  research  bi 
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Florida  we  do  not  do  contractual  research  for  agri-business  firms  or 
yone  else.     We  accept  a  research  grant  only  when  the  funds  can  be  used 
enable  us  to  do  a  job  which  we  need  to  do  anyhow  and  which  is  consistent 
fch  our  basic  mission. 


ich  of  the  support  we  receive  is  in  the  form  of  relatively  small  grants 
Lated  to  the  testing  or  evaluation  of  chemicals  or  other  products  which 
normally  would  be  testing  in  order  to  advise  farmers  concerning  the 
Ltability  of  their  use.     Despite  the  Hightower  allegations,   any  work  we 
is  fully  available  to  the  public. 

.ny  commercial  grants  are  also  related  to  scholarships  or  graduate 
sistantships.     Normally  no  strings  whatsoever   are         attached  to  these 
mts.     They  are  made  by  industry  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  industry 
in  fact,    dependent  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  Land-Grant  colleges 

•  the  development  of  trained  manpower.      These  grants  are  rather  modest 
restments  in  the  development  of  such  trained  manpower. 

e  report  says  that  "Land-Grant  colleges  must  get  out   of  corporate 
jird  rooms  and  they  must  get  corporate  interests  out  of  their  labs.  "    I 
mot  speak  for  all  states,   however,   in  my  own  state  I  would  point  out 
It  we  do  not  permit  our  personnel  to  serve  as  members  of  the  Board  of 
irectors  of  agri-business  firms.     In  fact,   we  do  not  even  permit  our 
-sonnel  to  consult  with  agriculturally  related  organizations  in  our  state, 
recognize  that  there  is  always  that  possibility  of  being  accused  of  con- 
:ts  of  interest  even  though  no  such  conflicts  might  exist. 

ecognize  that  there  may  be  instances  of  relationships  between  universities 
i  agri-business  firms  which  might  give  rise  to  the  sorts  of  concerns 
)ressed  in  the  report.     However,    one  of  my  serious  concerns  about  the 
ny  phases  of  the  report  is  that  the  writers  make  broad,    sweeping  indict- 
nts  of  the  entire  system  without  pointing  out  that  the  evidence  which  they 
l  for  making  the  system-wide  indictments  is  very  limited  and  may,    in  fact, 
>ly  only  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total. 

:losing,    Mr.    Chairman,    let  me  say  again  that  I  think  that  this  report 

•  resents  one  of  the  most  biased,    distorted,    unfair  and  generally  irrespon- 
le  pieces  of  writing  I  have  ever  seen. 


are  is  an  old  story  about  the  farmer  who  every  morning  before  getting 
dy  to  start  plowing  would  pick  up  a  large  pole  and  almost  knock  the  mule 
m  by  hitting  him  in  the  head.      When  quizzed  about  his  action  the  farmer 
d,   "I'm  just  trying  to  get  his  attention.  " 
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I  suppose  the  most  charitable  thing  we  can  say  about  this  report  is  that  th- 
intentions  of  the  authors  were  merely  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  Land-Gr; 
complex.  Perhaps  the  sort  of  excesses  resorted  to  in  the  report  can  be 
justified  by  the  writers --just  as  by  the  farmer.  Hov/ever,  I  would  conten. 
that  there  may  well  be  better  ways  of  getting  ones  attention  and  that  the  ei 
result  may  be  even  more  productive  than  to  resort  to  the  type  of  tactics 
which  have  been  used  in  this  case. 

I  would  repeat  to  you  what  I  said  to  a  local  newspaper  reporter  who  asked 
me  to  comment  on  the  report.  About  the  only  part  of  the  report  that  I  cai 
agree  with  is  the  recommendation  in  the  summary- -calling  for  a  "full-scs 
public  inquiry  into  the  Land-Grant  college  complex.  " 

Although  I  don't  think  this  report  merits  the  attention  it  has  received,  in  1 
light  of  the  charges  made,  perhaps  a  full-scale  inquiry  could  be  appropri; 
at  the  state  level  as  well  as  by  Congress. 

Such  an  inquiry  should  include  a  careful  examination  of  the  authority  give 
Land-Grant  colleges  of  agriculture  by  Congress  and  state  legislatures  al« 
with  the  manner  in  which  these  institutions  have  carried  out  this  authority 


c: 


You  realize,   I  am  sure  Mr.    Chairman,   that  the  programs  of  the    Land-G 
institutions  are  scrutinized  annually  by  both  Congress  and  state  legislate 
in  the  appropriation  process.     If  these  programs  are  as  misdirected  and 
ineffective  as  Mr.    Hightower  alleges,   the  report, "Hard  Tomatoes,    Hard 
is  just  as  much  an  indictment  of  Congress  and  state  legislative  leaders  a: 
the  Land-Grant  system. 
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ATTACHMENT    1 


TOMATO  COMMITTEE 


June  14,   1972 


POST  OFFICE  BOX  20635 
ORLANDO,  FLORIDA  32814 

TELEPHONE  (MS)  894-3071 


Dr.  E.  T.  York 

Vice  President  for  Agricultural  Affairs 

University  of  Florida 

Gainesville,  Florida,  32601 

Dear  Dr.  York: 

The  Florida  Tomato  Industry  is  deeply  concerned  over  recent  news  releases 
similar  to  the  one  enclosed.    We  have  reviewed  a  summary  of  the  report  referred 
to  in  the  article,  which  is  entitled  "Hard  Tomatoes  -  Hard  Times".    The  report 
was  the  result  of  a  study  financed  principally  by  the  tax-exempt  Field  Foundation. 
We  have  also  reviewed  the  statement  of  Honorable  David  R.  Obey  of  Wisconsin 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record  - 
Extension  of  Remarks,  on  June  5,   1972. 

We  believe  that  it  is  in  order  for  the  Florida  Tomato  Committee  to  provide  you 
with  factual  observations  concerning  this  very  biased  compilation  of  half-truths 
and  conclusions  which  impinge  upon  the  integrity  of  the  Florida  tomato  industry 
and  its  relationship  with  University  of  Florida  scientists. 

The  Florida  Tomato  Committee  is  a  quasi  agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  its  members  and  alternates  are  Florida  tomato  growers  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  upon  nomination  by  the  Industry.  The 
Committee  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  making  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  which  will  permit  him  to  promulgate  regulations  under  the  authority  of 
Marketing  Order  No.  966.    Such  regulations  must  be  in  compliance  with  the 
declared  policy  of  the  Congress,  as  reflected  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  which  will  establish  and  maintain  such 
orderly  marketing  conditions  as  will  result  in  parity  prices  for  tomatoes  produced 
in  the  production  area  of  Florida  and  which  will  protect  the  interests  of  consumers. 

For  many  years,  consumers  have  indicated  an  interest  in  a  tomato  which  is  firm 
when  ripe,    i.e.,  a  tomato  with  "thick  walls,   firm  flesh  and  free  of  cracks", 
with  a  palatable  taste  such  as  many  people  associate  with  the  "beefstake" 
tomato  of  home  garden  fame,  but  which  unfortunately  is  unsuitable  for  shipping 
because  of  its  susceptability  to  bruising  during  the  handling  process.    The  MH-1 
has  these  qualities  which  consumers  prefer  and  this  fact  is  indicated  by  their 


Established  Pursuant  to  Federal  Marketing  Order  No.  966,  As  Amended. 
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&&Uchi  TOMATO  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  E.  T.  York 


June  14,   1972 


I: 
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willingness  to  pay  a  premium  over  other  varieties  for  this  very  fine  result  of 
Florida  Experiment  Station  research. 

It  is  true  that  the  MH-1  variety  is  adaptable  to  mechanical  harvest,  not  because 
it  is  a  "hard  tomato"  but  because,  being  jointless,  it  separates  from  the  vine 
without  a  stem  attached  to  it.    Stems  on  other  varieties  cause  damage  to  tomatoes 
with  which  they  come  in  contact  during  the  trip  from  the  vine  to  the  consumer. 

With  the  continuing  trend  towards  improved  working  conditions,  the  advent  of 
mechanical  tomato  harvest  for  fresh  market  will,  no  doubt,  occur  within  the 
foreseeable  future,  not  because  agri-business  organizations  wish  to  replace  their 
workers  with  machines,  but  because  the  workers  who  do  the  back-breaking 
"stoop  labor"  will  seek  and  find  other  employment  under  conditions  which  are 
less  strenuous.     In  order  to  continue  their  production  of  tomatoes  for  the  consumers 
of  this  country,  all  tomato  producers,  both  large  and  small  (and  there  are  a 
great  number  of  the  latter  in  Florida),  will  likely  adapt  their  farms  to  mechanical 
harvesting  aids.     However,  no  MH-1  or  other  tomato  variety  is  being  commercially 
harvested  for  fresh  market  by  mechanical  means  at  this  time.    Without  such 
mechanization,  the  demand  for  tomatoes  will  be  supplied  by  foreign  producers 
who,  with  their  uncontrolled  production  practices  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
low  cost  labor,  have  already  made  deep  in-roads  into  the  U.S.  market. 

The  authors  of  the  above-mentioned  report  conclude  that  the  MH-1  tomato  is 
"designed  to  be  harvested  green  and  to  be  ripened  in  storage  by  application  of 
ethylene  gas".    As  a  matter  of  fact,  ethylene  gas  is  a  natural  product,  released 
in  the  ripening  process  of  many  fruits  and  vegetables  and  has  been  used  under 
controlled  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  ripening  of  numerous 
varieties  of  tomatoes  in  the  past,  both  at  shipping  point  and  terminal  receiving 
markets.    Ethylene  gas  not  only  enhances  the  quality  of  tomatoes,  but  also  hastens 
the  natural  ripening  process.    The  fine  quality  of  the  MH-1  tomato,  which  the 
consuming  public  has  so  avidly  welcomed  during  its  first  year  of  limited  commercial 
production,   is  the  result  of  many  years  of  selective  breeding  by  the  scientists  at 
the  University  of  Florida  and  the  use  of  ethylene  gas  will  improve  its  natural 
fine  quality.    As  you  know,  ethylene  gas  is  found  in  many  homes  which  have 
fresh  fruits,   vegetables  or  flowers  present.    The  ambient  air  of  produce  departments 
in  supermarkets  contains  relatively  large  quantities  of  this  natural,  harmless 
material  which  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  ripening  process. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  efforts  of  the  University  are  resulting  in 
better  working  conditions  and  more  desirable  employment  for  our  rural  citizens 
and,  at  the  same  time,  providing  the  consumers  of  this  nation  with  products  of 
better  quality,  superior  flavor,  and  longer  shelf  life. 


2- 
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)r.  E.  T.  York 


June  14,   1972 


rusting  that  these  comments  will  encourage  the  University  of  Florida  and  the 
ther  Land  Grant  colleges  of  the  nation  to  continue  their  agricultural  mechan- 
zation  and  development  research  in  order  that  Americans  may  continue  to  be 
ie  best  fed,  best  dressed  people  in  the  world. 


>P:lb 
rcl. 


Jeters, 
Manager 


Hon.  Earl  Butz,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Florida  Tomato  Committee  Members  and  Alternates 

Government  List 
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ATTACHMENT  2 


Vc 


ADVANTAGES  OP  FLORIDA  MH-1-^ 
Pat  Crill 

1)  Has  more  genetically  controlled  disease  resistances  than  any  previously 
developed  variety.   This  reduces  the  amount  of  chemical  pesticides  needed 
to  grow  the  crop  with  the  result  of  less  pesticide  pollution  and  a  more 
economically  produced  crop  which  the  consumer  can  purchase  at  a  lower  price. 

2)  It  is  the  best  quality  tomato  presently  available  to  the  consumer  as 
measured  by  consumer  preferences  and  tastes.   A  most  outstanding  quality 
attribute  is  the  excellent  red  color  and  interior  as  well  as  exterior 
appearance. 

3)  Because  of  its  firmness  and  thick  walls,  Florida  MH-1  is  more  adapted 
to  high  speed  handling  procedures  used  to  move  fruit  from  the  farm  to  the 
consumer.   This  results  in  considerably  less  waste  with  more  of  the  fruit 
being  marketable  which  again  reduces  consumer  costs  and  results  in  a  higher 
quality  product  on  the  supermarket  shelf. 

4)  A  high  quality  crop  of  Florida  MH-1  can  be  produced  by  the  farmer  with 
a  minimum  input  of  stoop  labor.   The  need  for  pruning,  tying,  staking  and 
other  stoop-labor  chores  has  been  very  significantly  reduced.   Farmers  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  labor  to  do  these  chores  in  the  past  and  the  result 
has  been  the  production  of  an  inferior  crop  with  higher  costs  when  compared 
with  Florida  MH-1. 

5)  It  is  adapted  to  both  hand-harvest  as  well  as  machine  harvest.   When  hand- 
harvested,  as  1007.  of  the  commercial  tomato  acreage  in  Florida  is,  picking  is 
made  much  easier.   The  laborer  can  pick  more  fruit  from  each  plant  in  less 
time  than  previously  required.   This  means  more  money  with  less  effort  in 
less  time  to  the  laborer. 

6)  The  University  of  Florida  researchers  most  involved  with  developing  machine 
harvest  practices  feel  that  the  best  way  to  harvest  MH-1  is  to  pick  once  by 
hand  followed  by  a  destructive  mechanical  harvest.   This  means  the  laborer  ^ 
will  pick  the  lower  6-8  fruit  by  hand  and  receive  as  much  income  for  this 

as  they  would  normally  get  from  2-3  pickings  of  other  varieties. 

7)  Special  harvesting  techniques  have  been  developed  by  IFAS  research  to 
utilize  present  labor  under  much  more  improved  working  conditions.   The 
semi -harvester  is  dependent  upon  labor  to  be  feasible  and  when  used  in 
MH-1  fields  has  yielded  a  superior  product  at  reduced  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Viewed  from  any  point,  FLORIDA  MH-1  is  an  improvement  over  current  varieties 
for  the  grower,  the  laborer,  the  packing  house,  the  wholesale  buyer  and  most 
of  all  the  consumer. 


1/ 


Dr   J.  P.  Crill,  Assistant  Professor  (Assistant  Plant  Pat 
Agricultural  Research  and  Education  Center,  Bradenton,  Florida 


hologist)  Univ.  of 
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PREFACE 

h  following  pages  contain  citations  of  specific  charges  from  the  Agribusiness 
H  tability  Project  Task  Force  Report  Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times, 
i  reader  should  reelize  that  time  and  space  limitations  permitted  neither  detailed 
til  of  the  complete  report  nor  the  inclusion  of  every  available  piece  of  supporting 
16.  However,  eomment  is  included  in  regard  to  specific  charges  by  the  report  as 
i  ita  to  Florida. 


By:     Donald  Poucher  &  K.  B.  Meurlott 
Assistant  Communication  Specialists 
Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences 
University  of  Florida 
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FROM  THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

"  .  .  .  and  there  is  at  least  very  serious  doubt  that  the  consumer,  in  whose 
this  has  been  done,  is  better  off  with  the  assembly-line  food  that  results.' 

"The  University  of  Florida,  for  example,  recently  has  developed  a  new  fresh 
tomato  (the  MH-1)  for  machine  harvesting.  In  describing  the  characteristics  th 
this  tomato  so  desirable  for  machine  harvest,  the  University  pointed  to  'the  thic 
firm  flesh,  and  freedom  from  cracks/  It  may  be  a  little  tough  for  the  consumer,  t 
can't  please  everyone." 


IE 


S 

■I 
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COMMENT 

The  release  of  Florida  MH-1  has  done  more  to  improve  the  quality  of  fruit  ava 
the  American  consumer  than  any  other  event.  What  the  Task  Force  Report 
mention  is  that  a  tomato  with  "thick  walls,  firm  flesh  and  free  of  cracks"  does  n 
that  the  tomato  is  unpalatable  or  tough  and  inedible.  What  it  does  mean  is  that 
is  exactly  what  consumers  look  for  in  tomatoes.  They  are  not  easily  bruised  nor 
soft  and  "squashy"  to  the  touch.  And  because  they  are  firm,  MH-1  fruit  car 
vested  "red-ripe"  and  can  withstand  the  rigors  of  processing  and  shipping,  with 
shelf  life  than  other  tomato  varieties.  Further,  MH-1  tomatoes  are  adaptable  to  i 
harvest  not  because  they  are  "hard"  but  because  they  are  jointless  and  separate 
vine  without  a  stem  attached  to  them  to  cause  fruit  damage  as  they  travel  fron 
consumer. 

As  far  as  taste  is  concerned,  consumer  taste  panels  have  cited  the  MH-1  as  a  ti 
excellent  quality.  In  fact,  it  has  been  likened  to  the  famous  home  garden 
"Beef stake"  tomato.  In  its  first  year  of  limited  commercial  production,  the  A 
found  wide  acceptance  among  consumers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium  01 
varieties.  Further,  the  MH-1  is  a  favorable  tomato  because  it  is  preferred  by  fai 
ers  over  the  conventional  varieties.  MH-1  fruit  are  much  easier  and  more  proi 
pick  by  hand.  The  laborer  can  pick  more  than  twice  as  many  tomatoes  per  plan 
the  conventional  varieties,  and  he  can  pick  this  amount  in  less  time  thar 

The  Task  Force  Report  also  concludes  that  the  MH-1  tomato  is  "designed  t 
vested  green  and  to  be  ripened  in  storage  by  application  of  ethylene  gas."  In 
place,  ethylene  is  a  natural  product,  released  in  the  ripening  process  of  many  f 
vegetables  and  has  been  used  under  controlled  conditions  for  the  purpose  of  act 
the  ripening  of  numerous  varieties  of  tomatoes  in  the  past.  Ethylene  is  harml 
link  in  the  report  between  ethylene  and  a  reduction  of  Vitamin  A  and  C  conte 
tomatoes  is  sheer  guesswork. 

Herein  are  statements  concerning  the  MH-1  as  well  as  the  circular  annou 
release. 
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Florida  MH-1,  Florida's  First  Machine 
Harvest  Fresh  Market  Tomato 

Pat  Crill,  J.  W.  Strobel,  D.  S.  Burgis, 

H.  H.  Bryan,  C.  A.  John,  P.  H.  Everett, 

J.  A.  Bartz,  N.  C.  Hayslip,  W.  W.  Deen1 

The  tomato  industry  of  Florida  provides  one  of  the  major 
orces  of  agricultural  income  to  the  state.  The  industry  has 
icjn  developed,  supported  and  maintained  by  utilizing  research 
ojducted  by  the  University  of  Florida,  Institute  of  Food  and 
^cultural  Sciences  (IFAS).  IFAS  research  scientists2  con- 
hjled  in  the  early  1960's  that  the  tomato  industry  would  have 
opecome  almost  fully  mechanized  if  it  was  to  survive  in  an 
gj  of  urbanization  where  labor  simultaneously  becomes  both 
Ms  expensive  and  less  available  for  crop  production.  Since 
ttent  varieties  were  not  suitable  for  mechanical  harvesting, 
Hareh  was  initiated  to  develop  a  fresh  market  variety  pos- 
Kingr  the  necessary  concentrated  fruit  set  and  mechanical 
ailing  characteristics. 

Wien  present  (jointed)  varieties  are  mechanically  har- 
ejed,  most  fruit  retain  a  short  stem  which  can  puncture 
ijcent  fruit  during  post-harvest  handling.  Manual  stem  re- 
wjal  is  difficult  and  often  requires  excessive  labor.  A  neces- 
u|  characteristic  of  a  machine  harvest  variety  is  that  most 
•i:  detach  from  the  plant  free  of  stems  (jointless).  Several 
aces  of  jointless  germ  plasm  were  evaluated,  and  the  fruit 
Hration  conditioned  by  the  recessive  J2  gene  was  found  su- 
a|)r  (cover  photograph).  A  polygenic  effect  apparently  con- 
t  ns  the  ease  of  separation  of  fruit  from  the  stem,  and  exten- 
v  testing  with  mechanical  fruit  removers  was  necessary  to 

wf88^1?  Pr°fessor>  Plant  Pathology,  Agricultural  Research  and 
ZZ ,«rS ntf'  Bradenton;  Strobel:  Professor  and  Chairman,  Orna- 
EE.  HAortlculture  Department,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville; 
^.7°?^  Professor,  Horticulture,  AREC,  Bradenton;  Bryan: 
ITu  Pro*essor'  Horticulture,  AREC,  Homestead;  John:  Manager  of 
g  cultural  Research,  H.  J.  Heinz  Research  Department,  Bowling  Green, 
^Everett:  Professor,  Soils  Chemistry,  ARC,  Immokalee;  Bartz:  As- 
'111  .VofeTsTsor'  Plant  Pathology  Department,  University  of  Florida, 
^esville;  Hayslip:  Professor,  Entomology,  ARC,  Fort  Pierce;  and 
^  •  Assistant  Professor,  Agricultural  Engineering,  AREC,  Belle  Glade, 

^bers  of  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  Projects  398  and 
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select  plants  which  possessed  optimum  separation.  Develop* 
ment  of  techniques  to  measure  fruit  separation  characteristic; 
in  the  F2,  F3,  and  F4  generations  was  necessary  for  the  develop 
ment  of  FLORIDA  MH-1. 

Any  tomato  variety  developed  for  production  in  Florid; 
must  of  necessity  contain  a  considerable  number  of  diseas< 
resistance  genes.  FLORIDA  MH-1  represents  the  maximun 
number  of  disease  resistance  genes  which  have  been  incorpo 
rated  into  an  inbred-line  tomato  variety.  It  also  represent 
the  maximum  (but  not  the  ultimate)  in  fruit  set  concentration 
of  any  variety  currently  available. 

ORIGIN 

FLORIDA  MH-1  is  the  breeding  stock  which  has  been  teste 
widely  in  the  state  as  MH-1  and  in  the  Southern  Tomato  Ex 
change  Program  as  STEP  599.  The  family  line  designation  c 
FLORIDA  MH-1  is  2432-1-1-SpBk-SpBk,  and  the  pedigree  is  dia 
grammed  in  Figure  1.   The  cross,  utilizing  Walter  as  the  femal 

INDIAN  RIVER 


Homestead  24 


225-8-1-3-1   CAStW 


377-6  CAStMW- 


262-2-1   CAStMW- 


Manapal 
Immokalee 


648-R1  CASlMWd- 


608  CAStMW  in  F, 


373-1   CAStMW- 


533-R1   CAStMWd- 


232-4-2-1  CAStMW- 


262-2-1  dee  above) 


388-2-Bk  CAStMW- 


724-FP3  CAStWd- 


!22-5-Bk-Bk-3  CAStMW- 


262-2-1  dee  above) 


287-2  CAStMW- 


Figure   1. — Pedigree  of  FLORIDA  MH-1. 
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jirent,  was  made  during  the  Spring  1969  season  at  Bradenton 
i.ing  pollen  from  the  breeding  line  Heinz  3.  Walter  was  selected 
1  a  parent  because  of  1)  resistance  to  race  2  of  the  Fusarium 
lit  organism,  2)  concentrated  fruit  set,  3)  smooth,  crack-free 
jjuit,  and  4)  excellent  ripening  characteristics  of  the  fruit, 
jjeinz  3  was  chosen  as  a  parent  because  of  1)  jointless  fruit 
jparation,  2)  resistance  to  V erticillium  wilt,  3)  concentrated 
ijuit  set,  4)  firm  fruit  with  excellent  color,  and  5)  uniform 
ipening  fruit. 

Intensive  selection  pressure  was  applied  in  the  F2  and  F3 
derations  for  Fusarium  and  V erticillium  wilt  resistance;  good 
iuit  removal  characteristics  including  j2  separation;  and  a 
cncentrated  set  of  uniform  ripening,  very  firm,  crack-free  fruit 
\th  good  internal  and  external  color  and  smoothness.  The  F4 
election  was  a  single  plant  which  produced  very  smooth  and 
iiiform  sized  fruit  with  a  smooth  stylar  end.  A  special  bulk 
slection  was  made  from  plants  in  the  F5  population  which  had 
caracteristics  similar  to  the  F4  plant.  Seed  was  harvested  as  a 
serial  bulk  from  the  F6  population — rogued  for  disease  sus- 
cptibility,  small  fruit  size,  and  cracked  fruit — and  was  released 
I  breeders'  seed  to  commercial  seed  companies  by  the  Florida 
Bundation  Seed  Producers,  Inc. 

le   1. — Marketable  yield  of  mature-green  tomatoes  comparing   FLORIDA   MH-1,   Walter 
and  Homestead  24. 


Bradenton 


♦Homestead 


Immokalee 


V  iety 

1970  fall 

1971  spr 

ng 

1  971  spring 

1970  fall 

1  971  spring 

—   tons/acre   — 

—  tons/acre  — 

—   tons/acre  — 

FJ'RIDA  MH-1 

27.0 

18.4 

6.8 

18.0 

27.0 

Vlter 

27.0 

22.7 

3.9 

18.7 

23.6 

l-nestead 

27.5 

19.1 

2.2 

— 

21.5 

*;w  yields   were   due   to   freeze   damage   January    20,    21,    1971,    and   to   severe   potato 
'us  Y  infection. 

DESCRIPTION 
Yield 

Replicated  yield  test  nurseries  of  both  hand  harvested  and 
mchine  harvested  plots  indicated  that  FLORIDA  MH-1  had 
w  capacity  to  produce  yields  comparable  to  Walter  and  superior 
t  Homestead  (Table  1).  In  most  machine-harvested  yield  trials 
liORIDA  MH-1  was  not  compared  with  any  of  the  standard 
vrieties   because   of  their   unsuitability   for   machine   harvest 
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rable  2).    All  standard  varieties  produce  jointed  fruit  which 
;ndered  them  unusable  as  machine-harvest  varieties. 

Fruit  Characters 

Fruit  of  FLORIDA  MH-1  are  of  intermediate  size,  equal  to 
•  larger  than  those  of  Walter.  Fruit  are  uniform  ripening  and 
ck  the  dark  green  base  or  green  shoulder  which  has  charac- 
rized  previous  Florida  tomato  varieties.  Mature-green  fruit 
ive  a  very  smooth  stylar-end,  but  the  shoulders  tend  to  be 
ightly  ridged.  The  stem  scar  and  internal  core  are  normal, 
iternal  and  external  color  (Figure  2,  Figure  3)  are  excellent, 
hich  results  in  a  very  attractive  fruit.  Fruit  shape  is  a  deep 
!  elongate  globe.  Very  little  white  tissue  occurs  in  the  peri- 
,rp  walls  or  locular  areas,  and  the  locular  gel  tends  to  be 
ightly  greenish  in  color,  but  no  more  so  than  in  any  other 
orida  variety. 

Excellent  ripening  to  full  red  color  from  mature-green  fruit 
is  occurred  in  all  ripening  room  tests,  both  experimental  and 
mmercial.  Stages  in  ripening  from  mature-green  to  full  ripe 
e  similar  to  the  stages  in  Walter.  Extensive  testing  in  com- 
srcial  packing  houses  demonstrated  FLORIDA  MH-1  ripens 
vorably  after  treatment  with  ethylene  gas.  Ripening  of  fruit 
th  the  experimental  chemical  ethephon  was  also  successful 
small  scale  tests.  Fruit  texture  is  quite  firm,  even  when  red- 
3e.   Flavor  is  quite  acceptable,  with  fruit  taste  slightly  milder 

less  acid  than  Homestead  24  and  higher  in  sugar  than  either 
alter  or  Homestead  24.  Outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
irit  which  make  it  desirable  for  machine  harvest  are  the  thick 
ills,  firm  flesh,  and  freedom  from  cracks.  Harvesting  and 
irketing  of  red-ripe  fruit  may  be  possible  with  MH-1  because 
e  fruit  are  so  firm. 


Reaction  to   Fruit  Rot 

Fruit  harvested  mechanically  may  be  more  subject  to  dam- 
e  than  hand  harvested  fruit.  These  damaged  areas  could 
suit  in  entry  points  for  fruit-rotting  pathogens.  Fruit  har- 
sted  during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1971  from  the  east  Coast 
d  south  Florida  growing  areas  were  inoculated  with  the  fol- 
ving  rot  pathogens  in  the  laboratory  under  controlled  con- 
ions  at  Gainesville:  Stemphylium  ilicis,  Stemphylium  botry- 
wi,  Alternaria  tenuis,  Phoma  destructive,,  Geotrichum  candi- 
m  (sour  rot)  and  Emvinia  carotovora  (soft  rot).    Results  of 
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one  test  using  E.  carotovora  are  tabulated  in  Table  3.  FLORID, 
MH-1  appears  to  be  more  tolerant  to  soft  rot  and  sour  rot  tha 
in  Walter.  Additionally,  FLORIDA  MH-1  is  just  as  tolerant  t 
S.  ilicis,  S.  botryosum,  A.  tenuis,  and  P.  destructiva  as  Walte, 
and  Homestead  24. 

Maturity 

FLORIDA  MH-1  is  quite  similar  to  Walter  in  maturity  whe 
evaluated  in  several  locations.  The  crown-hand  fruit  of  FLOR 
IDA  MH-1  ripened  nearly  simultaneously  with  Walter  whe 
grown  in  adjacent  plots.  Since  FLORIDA  MH-1  has  a  mor 
concentrated  fruit  set,  maturity  of  FLORIDA  MH-1  will  bl 
completed  before  Walter,  resulting  in  an  earlier  harvest.  Tr, 
ideal  concentrated  fruit  set  desirable  for  machine  harvest  ha 
not  been  attained  with  FLORIDA  MH-1,  but  it  is  superior  t 
any  other  Florida  variety. 

Vine  Characters 

FLORIDA  MH-1  has  a  determinate  vine  characteristic  quit 
similar  to  Walter.  When  lightly  pruned  and  grown  as  a  hanc 
harvest  variety,  fruit  size  is  greatly  increased;  however,  e) 
cessive  pruning  should  be  avoided.  Adequate  foliage  is  preser 
to  provide  good  cover  for  the  concentrated  fruit  set,  but  it 
not  excessive. 

Fruit  Separation 

In  shaker  tests  the  amount  of  mature-green  fruit  retainin 
stems  after  fruit  were  removed  from  the  vine  has  been  aboi 
10%  (Table  2).  This  is  considered  nearly  optimum,  since  pei 
centages  less  than  this  usually  result  in  shattering  (fruit  sei 
arate  so  easily  they  fall  off  before  harvest) .  In  actual  machir 
harvest  tests  70  to  85%  of  the  fruit  were  usually  free  froi 
stems. 

Post-harvest  Characteristics 

FLORIDA  MH-1  was  developed  primarily  for  use  as  a  mi 
ture-green  harvest  variety.  The  ability  of  mature-green  fru 
to  ripen  to  maturity  was  evaluated  in  ripening  rooms  at  Bradei 
ton,  Homestead,  and  Gainesville.  Temperature  regimes  include 
(a)  68 °F  for  approximately  2  weeks  and  (b)  40 °F  for  7  da3 
and  then  transferred  to  68 °F  for  ripening.  The  latter  simulate, 
field  chilling  and  its  effect  on  fruit  ripening.    In  all  experimen 
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Figure  2. — Internal  color  is  good,  with  very  little  wh 


very  little  white  tissue. 


Figure  3. — External  color  of  FLORIDA  MH-1 
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-)ening  was  equal  to  or  better  than  Walter.   The  ripened  fruit 
3ssessed  excellent  red  color  and  were  quite  firm. 

GENETICALLY  CONTROLLED  DISEASE  RESISTANCES 

FLORIDA  MH-1  contains  more  disease  resistance  genes  than 
iy  previously  developed  tomato  variety.  It  is  unique  in  that  it 
resistant  to  both  race  1  and  race  2  of  Fusarium  wilt  as  well 
l  Verticillium  wilt. 

Disease   Resistances 

1.  Fusarium  wilt  -  race  1  (Fusarium  oxysporum  f.  lycoper- 
i  (Sacc.)  Snyder  &  Hansen) 

2.  Fusarium  wilt  -  race  2  (Fusarium  oxysporum  f.  lycoper- 
n  (Sacc.)  Snyder  &  Hansen) 

3.  Verticillium  wilt  (Verticillium  albo-atrum  (Reinke  & 
!rth) 

4.  Gray  leafspot  (Stemphylium  solani  (Weber) 

5.  Leaf  mold  -  several  races   (Cladosporium  fulvum   (Cke) 

Disease  Tolerances 

1.  Early  blight  (Alternaria  solani)  Ell  &  G.  Martin)  L.  R. 
(ies  &  Grout) 

2.  Tobacco  mosaic  virus  -  Alexander's  5  strains 

3.  Blossom-end  rot 

4.  Graywall 

5.  Sour  rot   (Geotrichum  candidum)   Pers.)   Carmichael) 

6.  Soft  rot  (Erwinia  carotovora)  L.  R.  Jones)  Holland) 

Genetic   Diseases  Controlled 

1.  Fruit  pox 

2.  Gold  fleck 

3.  Autogenous  necrosis 

4.  Catface 

5.  Crease-stem 

5.    Radial  cracking 

7.  Concentric  cracking 
3.    Black  shoulder 

SEED   PRODUCTION 

FLORIDA  MH-1  is  a  pure-line  variety,  released  in  the  F6 
nation,  possessing  a  large  number  of  genetically  controlled 
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disease  resistances.  The  purity  of  this  variety  can  best  be  main 
tained  by  professional  seedsmen  who  recognize  the  various  di^ 
eases  and  have  the  facilities  necessary  to  locate  and  eliminat) 
rogue  plants.  This  is  particularly  true  with  FLORIDA  MH-! 
since  susceptibility  to  several  of  the  diseases  is  polygenicall 
controlled. 

Distribution  of  seed  for  seed  production  purposes  will  b 
through  the  Florida  Foundation  Seed  Producers,  Inc.,  Gaines 
ville,  Florida  32601. 
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RUSKIN  VEGETABLE  CORPORATION 

GROWERS,  PACKERS  and  SHIPPERS 

BRANDS 

Ruskin  Corp.     •     Ruskin  Cream     •     R.V.C. 

County  Fair     •     Carnival 

P.  O.  Box  668 
RUSKIN,  FLORIDA  33570 


June  14,  1972 


Dr.  E.  T.  York 

Vice  President  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Florida 

1002  Dan  McCarty  Hall 

Gainesville,  Florida   33261 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  MH-1  Variety  of  Tomatoes 
is  under  attack  from  an  organization  known  as  Agribusiness 
Accountability  Project. 

The  above  mentioned  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project 
maintains  that  the  MH-1  Tomatoes  are  of  poor  quality, 
ill-shaped,  and  have  no  flavor.   They  do,  however, 
concede  that  it  is  hard. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  state  the  following  in  Defense  of 
the  MH-1  Tomatoes: 

1.   As  conceded  by  the  Agribusiness  Accountability 
Project  the  MH-1  is  a  very  firm  tomato.   If  it  were 
not,  the  consumer  would  not  pick  it  up  from  the  retail 
shelf.   It  slices  well  without  the  insides  running 
out. 


2.   As  for  the  shape  of  the  MH-1,  it  will  consistently 
grade  out  more  US  #1  tomatoes  than  most  any  variety 
except  the  Walter  Variety. 


:  • 
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(2) 

3.  As  for  flavor  -  The  people  that  we  have  questioned 
have  indicated  that  they  enjoyed  the  flavor,  however, 
the  desired  flavor  of  any  tomato  is  an  individual 
preference, 

4.  The  MH-1  ships  better  than  any  variety  of  tomato 
that  we  have  ever  seen,  with  less  waste  at  the  consumer 
end. 

To  sum  it  up,  the  MH-1  Tomato  is  the  finest  tomato  that  we  havJ 
ever  seen.   This  is  what  our  customers  tell  us,  not  just  our 
opinion. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  a*»  t-he  head  of  a  processing 
and  sales  organization  that  handles  tomatoes  for  thirteen 
relatively  small  farmers.   All  of  our  tomatoes  are  staked, 
therefore,  must  be  hand  picked. 

If  the  MH-1  Tome  toes  are  successfully  attacked  and  cease  to  ex:i 
the  consuming  public,  the  grower.  t}<e  letailer,  and  agribusinej 
in  general  wi?  3  be  the  losers. 

Respect  fully, 

RUSK IN  VEGETABLE  CORPORATION 


A,  C.  PowelJ, 
General  Manager 
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MECHANICAL  HARVESTING 


FROM  THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

'Iverwhelmingly,  agricultural  research  continues  to  be  committed  to  the  technology 
id  managerial  needs  of  the  largest-scale  producers  and  of  agribusiness  corporations, 
I  continues  to  omit  those  most  in  need  of  research  assistance." 

COMMENT 


I  Florida,  mechanical  devices  are  being  developed  for  agricultural  production  and 
Witing  not  to  displace  labor,  but  rather  to  fill  a  rapidly  increasing  labor  void.  Our  best 
Kites  tell  us  that  by  1980,  Florida  will  experience  a  labor  deficit  of  22,000  workers. 
i  in  many  commodity  areas  (tomatoes  included),  harvesting  devices  will  mean  the 
pnce  between  getting  the  food  to  the  market  or  letting  it  rot  in  the  fields.  Further, 
research  occupies  less  than  8%  of  the  total  research  effort  in  Florida. 
1 3  report  also  charges  that  the  small  farmer  is  not  welcome  in  the  land  grant  research 
However,  in  Florida,  scientists  developed  the  tomato  harvester  as  well  as  the  MH-1 
no  at  the  urging  of  the  state's  tomato  growers—both  large  and  small—who  realized 
increased  shortages  of  harvesting  as  well  as  "stoop"  labor,  foreign  competition,  and 
el  increased  production  costs  made  mechanical  harvesting  essential  for  the  survival  of 
00-million  dollar-a-year  Florida  tomato  industry.  It  is  simply  a  choice  of.  either 
ijan  industry,  or  mechanize.  Yet,  harvesting  equipment  (the  semi-harvester)  costs 
ntially  less  than  $10,000  and  will  be  available  to  both  the  small  and  large  grower. 
:  therm  ore,  we  in  Florida  are  working  at  the  request  of  the  tobacco  grower  organ- 
ill  to  develop  a  mechanical  harvesting  device.  Contrary  to  the  charge  that  the  small 
I  is  not  welcome  in  the  research  lab,  agricultural  research  is  being  conducted  for  the 

I  rower  and  his  needs. 

H  cabbage  harvester  developed  by  University  of  Florida  scientists  is  another  example 
n  Ionization  technology  available  to  both  small  as  well  as  large  farmers.  The  cabbage 
«ter  is  economically  feasible  for  farms  with  plantings  as  small  as  20  acres. 
•icific  reference  examples  are  included  in  the  following  pages. 

I I  Florida  agricultural  research  is  also  aimed  at  studying  the  effects  of  mechani- 
°  on  farm  labor.  Scientists  are  studying  the  effects  of  mechanization  on  the  citrus 
J:Y  with  attention  to  types  of  jobs  and  number  of  workers  affected.  In  addition, 
rii  has  just  completed  a  farm  labor  survey  to  pinpoint  the  farm  labor  numbers  and 
r*  eristics  with  attention  to  extending  unemployment  insurance  to  agricultural 
K  Another  project  (Florida  Project  Agriculture)  seeks  to  determine  the  state's 
c  tural  labor  needs  in  terms  of  numbers  and  skills  and  updating  adult  and  vocational 
1 9  programs  as  needs  would  dictate. 
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Tomato  Industry's  Future 
Linked  to  Mechanization 
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Chuck  Woods 

Florida's  $100  million-a-year 
tomato  industry  is  in  a  race 
against  time  for  survival.  Faced 
with  a  steady  invasion  of  toma- 
toes from  Mexico  and  mounting 
labor  problems  at  home,  growers 
need  labor-saving  methods  and 
devices  to  keep  their  industry 
alive  and  competitive. 

"While  other  segments  of 
Florida  agriculture  are  being 
hurt  by  Mexican  competition  too, 
tomato  growers  have  the  most  to 
cry  about,"  says  Dr.  George  A. 
Marlowe,  chairman  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Vegetable  Crops  De- 
partment. 

Imports  have  increased  by 
more  than  220%  in  the  last 
10  years,  while  Florida  tomato 
production  has  remained  nearly 
constant.  The  alternatives  are 
few.  Florida's  tomato  industry 
must  either  find  ways  of  holding 
its  own  or  lose  out  completely  to 
foreign  competition. 

Mexico's  principal  advantage 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap 
labor.  It's  not  uncommon  for 
their  workers  to  put  in  a  10-hour 
day  for  as  little  as  $2.10.  By 
contrast,  Florida  workers  are 
paid  more  for  one  hour's  work 
than  Mexican  workers  are  paid 
for  a  full  day's  work.  And,  like 
almost  everything  else  these 
days,  labor  costs  continue  their 
upward  spiral. 

Furthermore,  most  Mexican 
growers  (who  are  often  financed 
by  U.  S.  investors)  are  now  us- 
ing some  of  the  newer  disease 
resistant  varieties  developed  by 


Dr.  Pat  Crill  (center),  assistant  professor  at  the  Gulf  Coast  Station,  Br. 
holds  the  new  experimental  "jointless"  tomato  variety  which  is  being  develc 
use  with  mechanical  harvesters.  Dr.  James  W.  Strobel  (right),  professor  one 
head  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Experiment  Station,  initiated  much  of  the  tomato  I 
research-  now  underway.  Dr.  Strobel  is  now  chairman  of  the  Department  of  O 
tal  Horticulture,  Gainesville.  Dr.  Ben  Villalon,  assistant  professor  at  the  Sub-j 
Experiment  Station,  Homestead,  is  on  the  left. 


University  of  Florida  researchers 
for  our  own  growers. 

Recent  attempts  by  the  Florida 
Tomato  Committee  (a  group  of 
12  producers  and  shippers  lo- 
cated in  the  Manatee-Ruskin,  Ft. 
Pierce,    Immokalee,    and    Dade 


county  growing  areas)  t<| 
the  Mexican  import  flood  j 
eluding  undersized  toi 
from  the  U.  S.  market  hav 
largely  futile.  It  seems  th 
is  only  a  stop-gap  measu, 
best — to  buy  some  more  t< 
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ring  recent  rests  of  Hie  Johnson   harvester  at  the  South   Florida  Field  Laboratory  in  Immokalee,  growers  climbed  aboard  the 
e  to  observe  the  separation,  of  fruit  more  closely. 


t  development  of  a  me- 
al harvesting  system,  Dr. 
we  said. 

the  myriad  problems  are 
isily  solved.  Development 
lachine  to  gently  pick,  sort, 


and  wash  fresh  tomatoes  without 
bruising  them  presents  dozens  of 
problems  for  Experiment  Station 
researchers.  Besides  the  harvest- 
er itself,  practically  every  other 
aspect  of  the  tomato  growing  bus- 


'jries  of  rubber-covered  "fingers"  in  the  machine's  shaker  bed  gently  separate 
1  i  from  the  plants.  Fruit  then  drops  between  padded  guide  bars  for  transfer 
onveyor  belt  for  sizing  and  washing. 


iness  is  being  geared  to  mechani- 
zation. 

All  sorts  of  new  or  improved 
cultural  practices  —  including 
variances  in  the  length  and  shape 
of  plant  beds,  seed  physiology, 
planting  schedules,  plant  densi- 
ties, fertilization,  moisture  and 
pest  control,  vine  training,  and 
use  of  growth  regulators — are 
being  tested  with  the  goal  of 
achieving  crops  with  uniform 
maturity  for  "once-over"  me- 
chanical harvest. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the 
use  of  new  plastic  and  paper 
mulches  over  plant  beds  to  con- 
trol weeds,  soil  moisture,  and 
fertilizer  leaching.  Mulches  will 
also  reduce  sand  damage  to  the 
fruit  and  aid  in  harvester  pick- 
up, according  to  Professor  Nor- 
man C.  Hayslip  at  the  Indian 
River  Field  Laboratory,  Ft. 
Pierce,  who  is  coordinating  re- 
search on  new  cultural  practices 
for  the  project. 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  a  mechanical 
harvesting  system  is  the  develop- 
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ment  of  new  tomato  varieties  that 
will  be  compatible  with  the  ma- 
chine. So  an  extensive  tomato 
breeding  program  is  being  co- 
ordinated by  Dr.  Pat  Crill,  as- 
sistant professor  at  the  Gulf 
Coast  Experiment  Station,  Bra- 
denton,  and  his  colleagues. 
They're  seeking  disease  resistant 
"jointless"  tomato  varieties  that 
will  separate  easily  and  neatly 
from  the  stem  when  they're  har- 
vested by  machine.  Breeding 
such  a  tomato  isn't  easy  though. 
It  involves  hundreds  of  genetic 
variables  affecting  such  things  as 
tastiness,  redness,  skin  thickness, 
maturity,  and  degree  of  disease, 
resistance. 

To  date  about  six  breeding 
lines  look  promising  for  use  with 
mechanical  harvesters,  and  Dr. 
Crill  hopes  to  release  the  first 
one  (MH-1)  by  September  of 
this  year.  The  as  yet  unnamed 
jointless  variety  is  resistant  to 
Fusarium  Races  1  and  2,  Verti- 
cillium  wilt,  and  grey  leaf  spot. 
It  is  tolerant  to  early  blight  and 
tobacco  mosaic  virus. 

For  every  problem  in  the 
complex  mechanization  process, 
there's  at  least  one  Experiment 
Station  researcher  working  on  it. 
The  overall  program,  known  of- 
ficially as  Project  1406,  is  being 
headed  by  Dr.  Herbert  H.  Bryan, 
assistant  professor  at  the  Sub- 
Tropical  Experiment  Station, 
Homestead.  William  W.  Deen, 
assistant  professor  at  the  Ever- 
glades Experiment  Station,  Belle 
Glade,  is  coordinating  research 
on  the  development  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  harvester. 

Before  work  was  started  on 
machinery  to  harvest  fresh  mar- 
ket tomatoes  grown  on  Florida's 
sand  and  rock  soils,  Deen,  Hay- 
slip,  and  others  looked  at  exist- 
ing machines  being  used  on  Cali- 
fornia's heavy  clay  soils  to  har- 
vest   tomatoes    for    canning.     It 


Close 


up  of  tomatoes  as  they  emerge  from  spray  wash  on  the  Johnson  hi 


was  thought  such  machines  could 
be  used  under  Florida  condi- 
tions, but  they  caused  so  much 
damage  to  the  fruit  that  new 
components  for  fresh  market  to- 
matoes were  designed. 

After  lengthy  testing  of  indi- 
vidual components,  Deen  assem- 
bled a  mobile  machine  in  1968. 
Described  as  a  "once-over,  de- 
structive harvester,"  the  machine 
severs  plants  at  their  base,  lifts 
them  with  rubber-covered  "fin- 
gers," and  gently  shakes  toma- 
toes loose  from  the  plants. 

Refinements  have  been  added 
since  then,  but  the  machine  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  prototype.  Deen 
said  its  main  purpose  is  to  eval- 
uate various  components  that 
would  be  needed  to  modify  exist- 
ing commercial  machines  being 
used  to  harvest  tomatoes  for  pro- 
cessing. Data  gained  from  the 
development  of  the  University's 
machine  might  also  be  used  by  a 
commercial  manufacturer  to  con- 
struct a  new  harvester  for  fresh 
market  tomaotes. 

One  of  the  main  goals  of  the 


harvester   development  pij 
has  been  the  prevention  oil 
sive  injury  to  fruit,  expla 
Dwain  D.  Gull,  associate 
sor  in  the  Vegetable  Cro 
partment,  Gainesville,  an* 
dinator  of  post-harvest  n 
for  the  project.    Critical 
tion  of  punctures,  cuts,  an< 
ing  is  being  made  to  perf 
chinery  that  will  cause  n< 
—  hopefully  less  —  injui 
occurs  in  hand  harvest, 
are  studying  post-harvest 
problems    associated    wil 
chanically  harvested  fruit 
One    of   the   most   pr( 
commercial   machines  tes 
the  Experiment  Station  re 
ers  is  built  by  California' 
son  Farm  Machinery  Co 
Woodland.  "While  it  did 
job  of  harvesting  fresh  tc 
in    Immokalee    and    Hor 
last  year,  we  really  didn 
as  much  time  as  we  wou 
liked  to  thoroughly  evalu 
machine.    Additional  testi1 
modifications,   based  on  I 
ences  with  our  Florida-d  « 
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ol  step  in  rhe   mechanical   harvesting   process   is  the   transfer  of   Hie  tomatoes 
veyor  belt  to  bulk  containers  next  to  the  harvester. 


components,  will  be  needed  to 
minimize  damage,"  Dr.  Bryan 
explained. 

Another  machine,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Hart-Carter  Com- 
pany, Peoria,  Illinois,  is  current- 
ly being  tested  on  rock  soils  in 
Homestead  and  will  be  moved  to 
other  areas  of  the  state  in  April 
of  this  year. 

Bryan  believes  there  will  be 
some  limited  use  of  existing  com- 
mercial machines,  such  as  the 
Johnson  and  Hart-Carter  ma- 
chines, this  year.  With  further 
improvements,  there  should  be  a 
gradual  switch  to  mechanization 
over  the  next  three  years. 

"Successful  achievement  in 
this  area  will  largely  neutralize 
the  advantage  which  Mexico  now 
has  because  of  their  abundant 
supply  of  cheap  labor.  It  will 
also  minimize  labor  problems 
here,"  Dr.  Bryan  said. 

Besides  those  already  named 
who  are  heading  the  various  re- 
search sub-committees  for  the 
overall  project,  other  faculty 
members  are  making  important 
contributions. 

Donald  S.  Burgis,  associate 
professor  at  the  Gulf  Coast  Ex- 
periment Station,  is  evaluating 
new  machine  harvest  tomato 
varieties  for  ripening  ability, 
overall  fruit  quality,  and  re- 
sponse to  different  cultural  meth- 
ods. He  is  evaluating  various 
herbicides  for  weed  control  in 
machine  harvest  systems. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Everett,  professor 
at  the  South  Florida  Field  Labo- 
ratory, Immokalee,  is  working 
closely  with  Crill,  Burgis,  Deen, 
Hayslip,  and  Bryan  in  evaluating 
new  machine  harvest  varieties 
and  harvesters  under  field  condi- 
tions. Dr.  Everett  is  also  con- 
ducting plant  population,  ferti- 
lizer, and  mulching  studies  for 
machine  harvesters. 
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Assuring  William  Deen  with 
the  engineering  studies  are  three 
faculty  members  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Department, 
Gainesville.  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Fluck,  associate  professor,  is  de- 
termining exact  force  levels 
needed  to  mechanically  separate 
tomatoes  from  plants.  Dr.  Larry 
0.  Bagnall,  assistant  professor, 
is  studying  various  aspects  of 
bulk  handling  after  the  tomatoes 
are  harvested.  And  Dr.  Larry  N. 
Shaw,  assistant  professor,  is  de- 
vising methods  to  vine  train 
young  tomato  plants  for  mechan- 
ical harvest. 

Lawrence  H.  Halsey,  associate 
professor  in  the  Vegetable  Crops 
Department,  is  conducting  seed 
physiology  and  plant  population 
studies,  particularly  as  they  re- 
late to  uniform  crop  maturation. 
New  dwarf  tomato  varieties  for 
mechanical  harvest  are  being  de- 
veloped by  Dr.  Albert  P.  Lorz, 
professor  in  the  Department. 

Post-harvest  disease  control 
measures  are  being  studied  by 
Dr.  Jerry  A.  Bartz,  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  Plant  Pathology  De- 
partment, Gainesville,  and  Dr. 
Ralph  Segall,  plant  pathologist 
at  die  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's Market  Quality  Re- 
search Laboratory,  Orlando. 

Dr.  Bryan  pointed  out  that  the 
machine  harvest  project  is  bene- 
fiting from  other  researchers  in 
the  Institute  of  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Sciences  too.  They  are 
seeking  improved  cultural  prac- 
tices, new  sources  of  disease  re- 
sistance, and  better  pest  control 
measures. 

"Continuing  cooperation  of 
the  Florida  Tomato  Committee, 
growers,  manufacturers,  and 
product  inspectors  and  handlers 
will  be  essential  if  fresh  market 
tomato  harvesting  in  Florida  is 
to  become  a  reality  in  the  near 
future,"  Dr.  Bryan  stated. 


Dr.  Everett    (from  left).   Dr.  Bartx,  and  Professor  Hayslip  examine  toir 
vested  by  the  Johnson  machine  for  damage. 
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VERTICAL  INTEGRATION 


FROM  THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

'erticai  integration.  The  movement  of  agriculture  in-put  and  out-put  firms  into  the 
i  iction  stage  of  food  and  fiber.  The  movement  can  be  direct. .(or)  it  can  be  indirect., 
th  cases,  control  over  food  and  fiber  production  passes  from  farmers  to  agri-business 
rations/' 

COMMENTS 


e  definition  presented  of  vertical  integration  is  not  the  one  generally  accepted  by 
conomists  in  that  it  is  described  as  a  process  moving  only  from  the  top  down, 
hlly,  vertical  integration  more  often  takes  place  from  the  bottom  up.  No  mention  is 

in  the  entire  report  of  farmer  cooperatives;  yet  it  is  the  formation  of  production 

marketing  cooperatives  that  most  often  leads  to  vertical  integration.     These 

ratives  are  made  up  of  small  and  medium  size  farmers  who  form  a  business  which 

e  more  effective  in  competition  with  larger  farm  operations,  or  assume  some  of  the 

lifting  and/or  processing  function  in  the  movement  of  food  to  the  consumer. 

^ ratives  buy  from  their  members  and  return  the  profits  to  their  farmer  members. 

are  nearly  200  production  and  marketing  cooperatives  in  Florida,  many  of  which 
jieen  fostered  or  aided  by  cooperative  Extension,  including  two  recently  organized 
o  production  cooperatives  composed  of  small  Black  American  farmers, 
e  Task  Force  report  cites  "in  depth  audits  of  marketing  and  management  firms" 

8).  What  it  fails  to  say  is  that  Florida  Extension  conducts  one  such  audit  each 
and  that  it  is  done  with  farmer  owned  cooperatives  as  well  as  business  firms  as  an 
itional  tool  to  help  improve  business  and  management  decisions  for  other  small 

and  businesses, 
e  examples  of  research  and   Extension  work  with  cooperatives  that  follow. 
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INTERVIEWS  WITH  BLACK  COOP  OPERATORS 


On  Thursday,  June  15,  1972,  telephone  interviews  wei 
conducted  with  operators  of  two  Florida  cooperative; 
for  black  farmers,, 

A  verbatim  transcript  of  those  interviews  are  attacl 

The  interviews  are  conducted  by  Assistant  Editor  K. 
Muerlotto 
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following  was  transcribed  verbatim  from  a  taped  telephone  conversation  between 
I  Meurlott  and  Mr.  McCrav: 

ray:   I'm  Edmund  McCray,  manager  of  Manahill  Farmers'  Cooperative,  Palmetto, 

rida.   This  cooperative  is  composed  of  approximately  forty  small  farmers.   We 

•  help  from  our  local  county  agent  here  in  Manatee  County  and  secured  a  machine, 

Dmato  grading  machine,  to  grade  our  tomatoes.   He  was  able  to  make  contact  with 

Duse  in  South  Carolina  in  order  to  get  this  machine  for  us.   In  setting  up  our 

anizat ion--our  cooperative  organization — we  got  help  from  Doctor  Eastwood  from 

University  of  Florida  in  setting  up  this  cooperative  and  we  continued  to  get 

suiting  help  from  his  right  on  through  in  our  operation.   We  also  got  help  from 

|i  engineer  ing  department  of  the  University  of  Florida  in  drawing  plans  for  our 

ilnery  and  setting  it  up,  and  plans  for  our  new  building  that  we  plan  to  construct, 

McNutt,  our  local  county  agent,  has  been  very  helpful  in  any  way  he  could, 

oing  this  organization  to  go  forward.   We  also  got  help  from  Mr.  L.  A.  Marshall 

Florida  A&M  University  in  organizing  our  co-op.   He  visited  the  farmers  and 

•ced  the  program  with  him  and  encouraged  him  to  go  into  this  type  of  operation. 

i  cooperative  is  composed  mostly  of  small  farmers,  who  have  one  or  two  acres,  up 

csbout  fifteen  acres  and  we've  been  able  to  get  the  help  from  other  local 

unizations.   But  I  think  that  it's  through  the  effort  of  the  University  and  the 

:;nsion  Service  that  we  really  got  started  and  I  think  we  owe  some  type  of 

nowledgement  to  them  for  their  help,  in  helping  this  small  group  who  were  not 

Is  financially  to  start  operations  themselves  without  help  from  some  other 

snizat ions. 

l.aT  ION :   Did  you  mention  that  the  co-op  is  made  up  of  --  is  it  all  black  farmers, 


'ay:   No,  we  have  small  white  farmers,  too,  coming  into  our  organization, 
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The  following  was  transcribed  verbatim  from  a  taped  telephone  conversation  betwe 
Mr.  Meurlott  and  Mr.  Woodson: 

Woodson:   They've  been  around  and  did  a  lot  of  work  for  us  here,  local,  so  I  wot 

say  that  they  did  a  pretty  fair  job  here  in  what  they  were  undertaking  to  do.  1 

come  out  and  they  give  some  soil  tests  and  show  contents  of  soil  and  what-not,  i 

in  the  water  content,  and  various  things  that  the  farmer  needs,  you  see.   So,  tr 

are  some  of  the  things  they  have  rendered  service  to  us  with.   So  if  your  progrc 

is  in  coordination  with  them,  well  I  would  say  it's  a  pretty  nice  program. 

QUESTION:   Then  you're  familiar  with  Mr.  McNutt,  your  county  agent? 

Woodson:   Right,  I'm  familiar  with  him,  I  knows  him. 

QUESTION:   You've  probably  been  over  to  the  branch  experiment  station have  the 

been  involved  in  any  way  with  your  work? 

Woodson:   Right,  you're  speaking  of  Doctor  Walters  over  there? 

QUESTION:   Yes... 

Woodson :   Right,  he's  given  us  a  lot  of  assistance,  Doctor  Walters  did,  over  her 

in  the  county,  you  know.   So  he,  just  this  recent  spring,  he  came  out  and  looked 

at  some  of  the  plants.   We  was  in  trouble  with  the  seed  bed  out  there,  that  ac':t 

was  too  sweet,  the  land  was  too  sweet  so  he  give  us  some  information.   Matter  of 

he  prescribed  some  things  that — well  I  would  say — pesticides  that  we  put  on  ther 

and  also  fungicides  tha*t  really  brought  the  plant  out  and  otherwise  we  would  hav 

to  plow  it  up  and  do  it  over  again.   So  he's  right  here  in  the  area  and  not  only 

myself,  he  helps  a  lot  of  other  customers.   Not  customers,  I  mean  farmers,  growe 

so  he's  been  doing  a  good  job  here.   Actually,  it's  all  the  major  growers,  tomat 

growers  here  and  I  guess  citrus  too  kinda  count  on  him.   He's  one  of  the  fellas 

when  they  get  in  trouble,  he  kinda  helps  them  out.   That  would  be  an  asset,  I'd 

I  know  those  two  programs  that  I  talked  about  has  been  an  asset. 
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iTION:      You're   familiar   of   course,    that    the   programs    there    in    the  county   are 

lected  with    the  University  of    Florida? 

ison;      Yes. 

JTION:   I  guess  you  get  some  help  from  Florida  A&M  also...? 

I  son:   Yeah,  but  it  is  a  little  farther  away,  you  see.   I  want  to  talk  about 

ones  in  my  district,  you  know... 

■Tl ON :   Originally  Richfield  was  a  co-op  of  small  farmers,  is  that  not  correct? 

I  son:  No,  it  never  has  been  a  co-op  of  small  farmers. 

Tl  ON :   Didn't  you  come  from  around  Gainesville — didn't  you  farm  up  in  this  area? 

ison :   No,  I  never  have  been. 

T I  ON  :   How  long  have  you  been  farming? 

son:   Practically  all  my  life. 

TION:   I  was  just  wondering  how  you  got  started — were  you  always  a  big  operator? 

son:   No,  not  by  a  long  shot,  you  know. 

TION:   How  did  you  really  get  rolling? 

son:   I  just  went  from  one  acre  to  two  acres,  went  up  to  seven  and  up  like  that, 

know,  gradually.   Down  through  the  years,  first  thing  you  know,  I  was  considered 

rge  farmer,  I  mean  that's  what  people  say  you  know.   I  would  say  I'm  considered 

of  the  larger  growers  in  the  area,  you  know.   That's  not  self-styled,  that's  what 

say. 
TION:   Has  your  county  agent  been  involved  with  you  all  these  years,  helping  you 

the  time  you  were  a  small  operator? 
son:  Well,  I  would  say  yes,  directly  and  indirectly,  you  know.   When  I  had 
or  two  acres  I'd  say  they  were  in  and  out--we  always  got  information  from  them, 
^s  have,  like  taking  soil  samples  and  things  of  that  nature. 

'     -0- 
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Bryan  Sanders  Prcpores  To  Lood  Waiting  Truck  With  Packed  Tomatoes 


Small  Farmers'  Co-op 
Is  Packing  First  Crop 

■a.,   cat  iv   DfMAi  rrv  ■ 


By  SALLY  REMALEY 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
This  season  marked  the  ini-  business  is  already  well  on  its 
tial  production  of  a  newly  or-  way  and  those  who  organized 
ganized  business  ...  the  first  it  feel  there  is  no  limit  to  what 
crop    packed    by    a    new    30-  they  can  do 
member  small  farmers'  cooper- 
ative packing  plant  firm  that 


is  unique  in  Manatee  County 
and  elsewhere. 

It  was  founded  by  a  group 
of  "little  men"  ..  .  those  with 
farms  too  small  to  sell  to  the 
big  packing  plants  .  .  .  hence 
With  no  markets  for  their 
produce  .  .  .  without  jobs,  many 
who  had  been  laid  off,  or  other- 
wise had  no  incomes. 

They  could  have  gone  on 
welfare.  They  chose,  instead,  to 
form  their  own  business  and 
thus  become  self-supporting,  by 
packing  their  own  produce 
ready  for  market. 

They  have  succeeded  so  well 
In  their  venture  already  that 
now  others  like  themselves  are 
bringing  their  produce,  mainly 
tomatoes,     for    packing.     The 


It  wasn't  easy  at  all,  how- 
ever. In  fact  there  were  so 
many  difficulties  in  the  way 
that  there  were  many  times 
the  determined  band  of  small 
farmers  felt  like  giving  up.  At 
times  like  that,  no  matter  how 
discouraging  the  picture  looked, 
they  pitched  in  and  tried  hard- 
er. 

The  men  first  got  together 
and  organized  in  1966  in  an 
adult  Vo-Ag  class  taught  by 
Emmet  McCray.  They  decided 
that  since  their  problem  was 
finding  a  co-op  to  handle  their 
small  amounts  of  produce 
(each  man  farms  from  five  to 
20  acres,  in  contrast  to  the 
huge  farm  acreages  common 
in  the  county)  there  was  only 
one  thing  to  do— start  their 
own  firm. 


The  problem  with  the  large 
packing  houses  is  not  one  of 
discrimination  against  the 
small  farmer  .  .  .  it's  just 
that  their  machines  are  set  up 
so  large  and  fast  that  it's  im- 
possible for  them  to  handle 
the  small  volume  produced  by 
the  small  farmers,"  explained 
McCray.  For  instance,  it's  im- 
possible to  keep  small  bunches 
of  fruit  straight.  The  machines 
go  'haywire'  if  not  fed  a  con- 
tinuous, solid  and  steady  large 
volume,  once  they  start." 

At  first  there  was  the 
problem  of  finding  a  location— a 
base  of  operations.  Then,  after 
a  search,  the  old  long  unused 
packing  house  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Manatee  River  in 
Palmetto  was  found,  the  men 
pooled  their  meager  resources 
and  took  an  option  on  the 
building. 

The  Manatee  Opportunity 
Council   jumped   in   and    gave 


them  a  much  -  n 
the  new  co-op  be< 
cy  of  the  council. 
the  ambitious  gi 
farmers  who  wei 
help  themselves  i 
ing  off  the  taxpaj 
large  packing  h 
area  sent  help 
equipment,  advi< 
technical  assistai 

"It    was    like 
Heaven,"    one    ( 
farmers  exclaim© 

A  great  deal  of 
ery  was  old,  had 
ed,  and  was  rust 
repair.  They  pat 
repairing  them 
cleaned  away  U 
and  re  -  conditu 
ous  machines  a 
working  again. 

McCray  became 
of  the  new  co-op, 
the  foreman,  and 
the  secretary  and 
the  new  venture. 


McCray,  a  retired  Vo-Ag 
teacher  with  36  years  of  ser- 
vice behind  him,  is  a  commu- 
nity leader  and  board  member 
of  the  Palmetto  Community 
Center  since  it  started.  He  also 
finds  time  to  serve  as  a  deacon 
in  his  church  (St.  John's  Bap- 
tist) in  addition  to  managing 
the  co-op. 

Precha  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  previous  experience  in  run- 
ning a  packing  house.  Mary 
Buggs  is  an  MJC  student  who 
couldn't  resist  getting  involved 
in  such  an  exciting  project. 
Lynette  Ginn  Curry  became  the 
firm's  accountant,  "They 
couldn't  keep  us  gals  out,"  she 
said. 

Manatee  Opportunity  Council 
officials  agree  that  "this  co-op 
is  the  best  example  we  have 
ever  found  of  hard  -  working 
people  helping  themselves  It's 
a    remarkable    accomplishment 


and  the  fact  that  they  stuck  to- 
gether through  the  six  years  of 
effort  it  took  to  get  the  thing 
going  shows  the  calibre  of  t  h  e 
fine  men  in  the  co-op." 

Now  known  as  the  Mana-Hill 
(a  combination  of  Manatee  and 
Hillsborough)  Farmer's  Cooper- 
ative, the  organization  has  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Southern  Cooperatives, 
and  this  group  has  helped  sup- 
ply financing  to  set  up  and  op- 
erate the  packing  house,  along 
with  also  providing  business  and 
technical  assistance  while  the 
house  is  running. 

There's  a  great  advantage, 
the  men  advise,  to  operating  a 
small  farmers'  co-op.  It  gives 
the  small  farmer  the  advantage 
of  standard  packing  with  their 
goods  being  sold  through  regu- 
lar channels  by  professional 
salesmen. 


And  it  not  only  provides  work 
for  the  30  men  who  organized 
the  co-op,  but  also  provides  em- 
ployment for  50  people  while  the 
packing  house  is  running. 

The  30  small  farmers  involved 
want  to  give  Emmet  McCray 
all  the  credit.  "He  is  the  one 
person  responsible  for  making 
this  project  work,"  they  say. 
"He  has  researched,  laid  the 
ground  work,  organized  and 
done  a  fantastic  amount  of  work 
in  bringing  it  about." 

But  Emmet  McCray  is  quick 
to  turn  the  spotlight  back  on 
the  men  themselves.  "Without 
a  great  bunch  of  people  like 
this  .  .  .  who  want  to  help 
themselves  ...  we  wouldn't 
have  the  co-op  today." 

And  you  can  see  from  their 
smiling  faces  that  the  glow  of 
achievement  means  even  more 
than  the  money  to  the  new  bus- 
inessmen. 
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INDIVIDUAL  FARMERS 


FROM  THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

least  since  World  War  II,  the  land  grant  colleges  of  this  country  have  put  their 
(ported  resources  almost  solely  into  efforts  that  primarily  have  worked  to  the 
age  and  profit  of  large  corporate  enterprises,  particularly  the  huge  corporate  farms 
inches,  the  vertically-integrated  conglomerate  corporations  in  agricultural  pro- 
ii...  (etc)." 

COMMENT 


vast  majority  of  agricultural  research  and  extension  activities  is  equally  applicable 
farmers  and  farm  operations.  New  cultural  practices,  new  varieties,  improved  in- 
ltd  disease  control  procedures,  quality  control,  and  other  projects  concerned  with 
tion  agriculture  occupied  a  significant  amount  of  the  time  of  University  of  Florida 
hers  during  1970.  And,  by  sheer  numbers,  a  majority  of  the  activity  of  the  land 
Community  is  of  direct  benefit  to  small  farmers  and  family-owned  corporations 
hey  are  in  the  majority  of  those  involved  in  production  agriculture). 
In  highly  specialized  machinery,  although  it  might  be  too  expensive  for  the  small 
k  is  available  on  a  loan  or  rental  basis  to  all  units  involved  in  food  and  fiber 
[tion. 

lost  one-quarter  of  the  total  time  expended  by  extension  in  Florida  is  spent  im- 
i|  farm  income.  Examples  of  the  extension  effort  toward  small  farmers  and  family 
ute  units  are  illustrated  in  the  success  stories  which  follow. 
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Tony  Costa  was  one  of  the 
luckier  Cuban  farmers.  He  had 
to  give  up  a  lot  when  he  up- 
rooted his  family  from  Cuba  in 
1959  and  moved  to  Dade  coun- 
ty— more  than  most  of  us  realize 
since  we've  never  experienced 
such  a  situation.  But  Costa  had 
been  selling  products  in  this 
country  for  several  years  and 
had  contacts  here  and  a  bank 
account. 

"Of  course,  this  would  not 
have  been  possible  if  I  had  not 
been  doing  business  in  the  United 


Tony  Costa  talks  with  Sub-Tropical 
Station  tomato  breeder  James 
Strobel. 

States,"  Costa  says  while  mo- 
tioning to  his  farm  and  packing 
house. 

"But,  with  my  money  here  I 
was  able  to  buy  land  and  start 
farming  again." 

Costa  had  farmed  Cuban  soil 
since  1933.  His  oldest  son,  Jose 
Antonio,  was  completing  a  de- 
gree in  agriculture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  at  the  time  the 
family  left  Cuba. 

Over  the  years  Costa  had 
grown  oranges,  rice  and  native 
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Cuban  Farmer  Make 
Rapid  Adjustment 
With  Help  from 
Extension,  Station 

FARM  IS  USED  FOR  TOMATO  FIELD  TESTS 


crops,  and  raised  cattle.  His 
last  five  years  in  the  homeland 
were  spent  concentrating  on  to- 
matoes which  were  shipped  to 
northern  markets.  He  had  a  di- 
versified knowledge  of  farming. 

The  Costas  bought  30  acres  of 
Dade  county  rockland  in  1960 
and  started  over.  It  is  amazing 
what  they  have  accomplished  in 
three  short  years. 

Dade  county  Extension  agents 
and  scientists  at  the  Sub-Tropic- 
al Experiment  Station  at  Home- 
stead might  call  Costa  a  "model 
farmer".  He  is  one  of  the  main 
"co-operators"  with  the  Sub-Tro- 
pical station  which  has  estab- 
lished a  system  of  field  testing 
with  various  Dade  county  farm- 
ers. 

Not  a  day  goes  by  that  Sta- 
tion vegetable  specialist  Jim 
Strobel  can't  be  found  walking 
up  and  down  rows  of  trellised 
tomato  plants  planted  in  Costa's 
15-acre  plot.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  plants  are  experimental 
strains  being  tested  by  the  Sub- 
Tropical  station.  Some  of  these 
strains  are  nearly  ready  for  re- 
lease, according  to  Strobel.  "But, 
we  can't  really  make  a  release 
without  good  field  tests,"  he 
says.  Costa's  farm  provides  an 
excellent  proving  ground  since 
he  is  careful  to  listen  to  recom- 
mendations from  Extension  and 
Stations  advisers. 

Or,  Costa's  farm  is  a  favorite 
stopping  point  for  assistant 
county  agent  Seymour  Gold- 
weber  as  he  makes  rounds  or 
conducts  visitors  on  a  tour  of 
Dade  county  agriculture. 


Costa  is  concentrating 
mato  production  now.  H 
and  ships  direct  to  northe: 
kets  a  "vine  ripe"  tomato 
pete  with  "hothouse"  tc 
marketed  from  northern 
during  the  winter.  Thea 
ripened  tomatoes  comn 
premium  price. 

Although  tomatoes  ai 
ta's  bread  and  butter  cr 
wise  veteran  was  quick  to 
sify  his  Dade  county  op 
1964  will  be  his  third  yea 
ing  Calamondins  for  i 
house  plants  to  nurseri 
greenhouses  throughoi 
country.  He  has  an  i 
grove  and  markets  1 
5,000  and  6,000  boxes  of 
elusive  subtropical  frui 
year.  And,  Costa  is  expe 
ing  with  several  Cuban 
vegetable  crops  includi 
yuca,  casava,  and  Cubai 
potato. 

"With  all  of  the  peoph 
tin  origin  in  the  United 
I  think  we  will  have  go< 
kets  if  we  can  learn  t 
these  native  crops  here,' 
says. 

The  former  Cuban  f 
goal  for  his  Dade  county 
which  is  located  only  a  c< 
miles  from  the  Subtropi 
tion — is  to  have  product 
for  market  on  a  year 
basis.  He  explains  that 
keep  his  field  and  packin 
labor  on  a  full  time  basi: 
versifying  and  thus  a 
labor  problems. 

Costa  undoubtedly  get 
help  from  son  "Joe"  who 
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y  writing  his  master's  the- 
fa  agricultural  economics. 
ie  Costa s  have  three  other 
Iren.  Their  only  daughter, 
isa,  is  married  to  Alberto 
i  ela.  The  other  two  boys  are 
lelangelo  and  Roberto  Jose. 
>ny  gives  much  credit  for 
quick  adaptation  to  the 
lge  soils  and  growing  condi- 
I  of  Dade  county  to  Exten- 
i  agents  and  Stations  sci- 
its. 

ivery  man  must  decide  for 
elf,"  Costa  says,  "and  I  am 
jto  make  these  decisions  on 
:  is  best  to  do  on  my  farm. 
•i  farmers  will  make  out  and 

!-s  will  not.  That  is  life." 
s  statements  betray  a  sat- 
tion  with  his  new  home. 


-osta    mans   a    station    on   the 
ng    line,    also    shown    below. 


Her  Problem  Was  $3,000  Big 

Mrs.  X.  was  a  homemaker  with  a  problem— $3,000  big. 
She  had  plunged  the  family  into  $3,000  worth  of  debts  without 
her  husband  realizing  it. 

Then  her  husband  found  out  about  the  debts.  He  wanted  his  wife 
to  continue  to  handle  this  family  budget,  but  expected  her  to  learn 
to  manage  money. 

Mrs.  X  sought  help  from  her  county  home  demonstration  agent. 
"How  can  we  manage  our  money  better?"  she  asked. 

Lee  County  Home  Agent  Dorothy  Classon  had  some  answers. 
She  discussed  time  and  monev  management  with  her  visitors,  as  well 
as  consumer  buying,  and  pla:  ng  menus.  She  followed  up  this  dis- 
cussion by  giving  the  home:  aker  bulletins  on  the  subject  to  read. 
Mrs.  Classon  asked  the  homemaker  to  read  the  bulletins  carefully, 
then  come  back  for  more  detailed  planning. 

Two  weeks  later  Mrs.  X  was  back,  bringing  a  collection  of  fi- 
nancial facts  and  figures  she  had  tabulated.  The  figures  showed  that 
Mr.  X  provided  a  good  income  for  his  family.  The  problem  was 
managing  that  income. 

Together,  the  homemaker  and  the  home  agent  set  up  a  flexible 
money  management  plan  for  the  family,  including  allowances  for 
the  children  and  funds  earmarked  to  pay  off  the  debts. 

Recently  the  homemaker  reported  that  she  is  still  working  hard 
on  her  plan  and  has  taken  a  part-time  job  to  ease  the  financial  situa- 
tion. She  says  it  will  be  at  least  two  years  before  they  will  be  "on 
top"  again. 

"If  I  had  only  known  more  about  spending  money  when  I  first  was 
married,  I  could  have  saved  all  this  trouble.  I  surely  want  my  chil- 
dren to  learn  more  about  managing  money  than  I  did,"  she  says. 

This  was  not  the  only  family  in  Lee  county  experiencing  severe 
financial  troubles.  Loss  of  a  job  or  illness  in  many  families  would  put 
them  in  the  same  position. 

Realizing  how  acute  this  problem  was,  Lee  county  home  dem- 
onstration clubs  began  a  long-term  program  featuring  consumer  edu- 
cation and  management.  To  really  do  justice  to  so  comprehensive 
a  program,  the  group  decided  to  spend  the  first  year  absorbing  back- 
ground information.  Money  management  was  the  first  phase,  with 
the  emphasis  on  determining  the  goals  and  values  of  the  family  and 
making  a  money  spending  plan  to  attain  these  goals. 

The  study  of  credit  buying-learning  the  types  of  credit,  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  how  to  figure  the  true  rate  of  inter- 
est—came next. 

The  last  aspect  studied  this  year  was  the  general  principles  of 
buying:  influence  of  advertising,  trading  stamps,  use  of  labels. 

These  programs  were  presented  to  club  members,  4-H  leaders, 
special  interest  groups  of  young  homemakers,  before  civic  clubs,  and 
on  television. 

Further  information  in  consumer  education  in  choosing  pots  and 
pans,  household  knives,  and  luggage  was  given  on  television. 

Home  demonstration  club  leaders  are  making  a  study  of  how  to 
buy  sheets,  towels,  slips  and  dresses. 

4-H  leaders  are  using  this  information  as  they  work  with  4-H'ers  in 
each  project  area  where  it  is  applicable.  A  new  project  called  "Dol- 
lars and  Sense"  is  popular  with  4-H  club  girls. 

Six  classes  of  9th  graders  studied  money  management.  They  were 
encouraged  to  use  this  as  a  home  project. 

Since  there  is  always  need  for  help  in  managing  monev  this  pro- 
gram will  be  repeated  year  after  year. 
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COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 


FROM  THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

"Like  its  other  partners  in  the  land  grant  complex,  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  Extension  Service  has  not  lived  up  to  its  mane 
service  to  rural  people." 

COMMENT 

Extension  agents  have  been  accused  in  the  report  of  being  little  more  than  cl 
salesmen;  Florida  specifically  cited  because  its  agents  urged  farmers  to  adopt  cl 
weed  controls.  The  report  fails  to  continue  its  out  of  context  quotation  and  po 
that  this  type  of  control  lowers  the  farmers  overall  production  costs.  Furthers 
criticize  the  promotion  of  chemical  controls  because  they  provide  profits  to  cl 
manufacturers  is  like  condemning  plowing  because  it  benefits  machinery  manufa 
It's  obvious,  you  cannot  farm  without  plowing,  and  it  should  be  just  as  obvious  tl 
cannot  grow  crops  where  weeds,  insects,  and  diseases  abound. 

Extension  has  been  involved  in  rural  community  development  for  many  year 
report  criticizes  extension  because  these  efforts  represent  only  7  percent  (their  fij 
the  total  effort  It  should  be  remembered  that  increased  agricultural  productiv 
subsequent  increased  cash  farm  income  ($1.3-billion  in  Florida  in  1971)  is  of  direc 
fit  to  the  rural  community. 

In  addition,  Florida  Extension  programs  have  been  aimed  directly  at  commur 
velopment  in  rural  areas.  Community  development  problem  solving,  utiliza 
natural  resources,  and  other  similar  activity  is  demonstrated  in  the  following  exi 
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Extension  Teams  With 
Public  Housing  Authority 
To  Help  People 


Adopting  Extension  educational  programs  to  the  needs  of 
people  in  Jacksonville's  public  housing  areas  involved  coordi- 
Uln"  .e^ee"  *"•  $'a,e  °9e™*>  Shown  above  are  Mrs. 
S'"  JaCok$0n'  «<^'ory  to  PHA  director  Ed  Lorimer  (stand- 
ing). Mr,.   Bess.e  Canty  (center).   Assistant  Home   Demonstration 

Aaen  Mr,  $ET  Fn*'?™.'  ""*  D°Val  H°me  D^onstration 
Agent  Mrs.  Nellie  Mills  look  over  map  of  one  development 


One  of  the  great  struggles  in  an 
affluent  society  is  helping  all  seg- 
ments of  the  society  improve  their 
standards  of  living. 

The  challenge  of  helping  low- 
income  families  live  better  within 
their  means  and  improve  their  liv- 
ing standards  is  being  met  more 
and  more  by  cooperation  among 
federal  and  state  agencies. 

One  excellent  example  of  this 
cooperation  is  found  in  Duval  coun- 
ty where  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  is  working  with  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  to 
better  conditions  among  low-in- 
come families. 

"One  of  the  first  things  you  must 
understand  about  the  term  low  in- 
come', is  that  all  types  of  people 
are  involved,"  says  Mrs.  Nellie 
Mills,  Duval  Home  Demonstration 
Agent.  "One  of  the  big  low-income 
groups  is  made  up  of  retired  people 
who  must  learn  to  live  on  limited 
Social  Security  payments." 

Mrs.  Mills  points  out  that  illness, 
with  accompanying  financial  re- 
verses because  the  bread-winner 
is  incapacitated,  is  another  contri- 
butor to  the  low  income  problem. 

In  many  cases,  people  must  com- 
pletely change  their  way  of  living 
and  learn  new  methods  of  using 
the  money  available. 

Early  in  1963  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Authority  contacted  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  of  Jacksonville  and 
encouraged  that  non-profit,  muni- 
cipally administered  organization 
to  ask  for  help  from  Duval  coun- 
ty's Extension  office.  (Similar  con- 
tacts were  made  in  several  other 
Florida  counties.) 

Ed  Lorimer,  director  of  the  Jack- 
sonville PHA  was  well  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Mills  and  her  work,  and 
telephoned  her  almost  immediate- 
ly. Soon  after  this  call  Lorimer  and 
members  of  his  staff  met  with  Mrs. 
Mills  and  with  Mrs.  Bessie  Canty, 
Duval  assistant  agent  in  charge  of 
special  programs. 

Lorimer  told  the  home  econom- 
ics specialists  there  was  a  great  op- 
portunity for  Extension  to  help  a 
large  number  of  people  in  three 
Jacksonville  public  housing  projects 
involving  several  hundred  units. 
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Since  people  living  in  the  public 
housing  units  were  of  limited  in- 
comes ( applicants  for  housing 
must  meet  certain  maximum  in- 
come requirements),  instruction  in 
homemaking,  use  of  household  ap- 
pliances (many  of  which  were 
completely  unknown  to  some  of  the 
residents),  and  meal  planning  to 
fit  a  tight  budget  were  given  high- 
est priority.  Extension  had  the  re- 
sources to  set  up  educational  pro- 
grams along  these  lines. 

Mrs.  Mills  and  Mrs.  Canty  admit 
the  extreme  need  for  help  probably 
overshadowed  all  other  considera- 
tions—such as  taking  several  months 
to  plan  an  approach.  They  accepted 
the  challenge  to  move  ahead  imme- 
diately relying  on  the  housing 
authority's  ability  to  contact  peo- 
ple. 

"We  weren't  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  average  age  of  the  people 
who  attended  the  special  interests 
schools  set  up  in  the  next  few 
week  s,"  Mrs.  Mills  says.  "Of 
course  we  wanted  more  young 
homemakers.  But  we  expect  more 
young  people  in  future  meetings 
by  having  more  time  to  raise  inter- 
est in  advance." 

Mrs.  Canty 's  meetings  in  two  of 
the  housing  projects,  Blodgett  and 
Durkeville,  were  more  successful 
in  attracting  young  homemakers. 

The  first  series  of  "special  inter- 
est" meetings  lasted  six  weeks. 
( Special  interest  groups  is  the  term 
applied  to  educational  programs 
not  carried  out  through  regularly 
organized  Home  Demonstration 
clubs. ) 

The  subjects  covered  in  the  1963 
six-week  series  were  designed  for 
two  purposes  in  many  cases.  Since 
public  housing  is  a  long-term  inves- 
ment  for  Jacksonville,  the  author- 
ity's management  is  always  inter- 
ested in  having  units  well  cared 
for  by  tenants.  Lessons  on  making 
housework  easier  stressed  a  good 
attitude  toward  housework,  meth- 
ods of  improving  skills,  and  how  to 
save  time,  money  and  energy.  By 
making  housework  easier,  both  the 
people  and  the  housing  develop- 
ment benefited. 


Since  housewives  attending  the 
training  sessions  were  interested  in 
ways  they  could  make  their  food 
dollars  go  further,  the  Duval  home 
economists  found  a  receptive  au- 
dience for  some  ideas  on  good 
nutrition  as  a  way  of  maintaining 
better  health. 

Some  of  the  people  were  totally 
unfamiliar  with  many  household 
appliances.  All  homes  in  the  de- 
velopment projects  have  fully 
equipped  kitchens,  (furniture  for 
the  rest  of  the  house  must  be  sup- 
plied by  the  tenant)  but  not  all  of 
the  tenants  knew  how  to  use  this 
equipment  and  it  was  either  being 
misused  or  not  used  at  all.  Some 
tenants  thought  they  could  save 
money,  for  example,  by  turning  off 
the  hotwater  heater  at  night.  This 
is  one  of  the  examples  that  Lorimer 
discussed  with  Mrs.  Mills  and  Mrs. 
Canty. 

Other  programs  in  the  six-week 
series  covered  control  of  pests  in- 
side and  outside  the  home,  and 
safety  in  and  around  the  home. 
Both  subjects  were  popular. 

When  the  home  economics  speci- 
alists first  met  with  their  groups, 
they  discussed  some  of  the  subjects 
to  be  covered,  but  opened  the  door 
for  members  of  the  groups  to  ex- 
press their  needs  and  problems. 
This  has  given  the  Extension  agents 
a  better  insight  for  planning  future 
programs  within  the  housing  de- 
velopments. 

This  is  not  the  first  example  of 
work  with  low-income  groups  in 
Duval  county.  The  Home  Dem- 
onstration staff  has  several  "speci- 
al interest"  groups  in  connection 
with  churches,  schools,  and  the 
Welfare  Department,  and  often 
reaches  into  this  area  through  an 
active  4-H  club  program. 

Mrs.  Louise  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Inez 
Walden,  assistants  to  Lorimer  in 
management  of  the  three  public 
housing  projects  involved,  worked 
closely  with  Mrs.  Mills  and  Mrs. 
Canty  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams. 

Work  with  public  housing  au- 
thorities is  in  progress  in  other 
counties  including  Dade,  Pinellas, 
Volusia,  Walton,  and  Hillsborough. 
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RAD  Helps  People  Help  Themselves 


0  Rural  Areas  Development  is  a 
term  describing  many  programs  of 
resource  development  which  are 
being  conducted  by  organized  lo- 
cal groups. 

Rural  Areas  Development  might 
more  properly  be  described  as  a 
concept  or  set  of  ideas  than  as  a 
program. 

Rural  Areas  Development  in- 
volves more  efficient  use  of  local 
resources  and  resources  available 
from  outside  the  area.  Local  re- 
sources include  not  only  the  ob- 
vious physical  resources — land,  wa- 
ter, minerals  and  climate — but  also 
resources  in  the  form  of  institu- 
tions which  provide  services;  and 
human  resources  which  are  mani- 
fested through  the  capabilities  of 
people  themselves.  Resources  from 
outside  the  area  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  local  economic 
or  social  problems  include  capital, 
technical  information  and  services 
available  from  various  agencies 
and  organizations. 

Usually  when  local  organiza- 
tions combine  forces  to  form  Ru- 
ral Areas  Development  commit- 
tees, they  seek  to  establish  (1)  ef- 
ficient, profitable  farms,  (2)  rural 
industries  and  businesses,  (3)  train- 
ing and  retraining  programs  for 
people  not  needed  in  agriculture, 

(4)  adequate  public  facilities,  and 

(5)  expansion  of  recreational  facil- 
ties  for  both  rural  and  urban  peo- 
ple. 

Florida  counties  which  have 
enjoyed  the  greatest  success  in  ru- 
ral development  efforts  have  been 
those  with  the  broadest  support 
from  existing  county  organizations. 
Formation  of  an  overall  develop- 
ment council  —  with  membership 
from  each  organized  group  within 
the  county  —  fosters  a  united  at- 
tack on  problems  that  might  be 
retarding  growth  or  progress. 

The  typical  Rural  Areas  De- 
velopment council  functions 
mrough  subcommittees,  each  of 
which  concentrates  on  specific 
problems.  They  are  established 
when  justified  by  need  and  dis- 
banded when  the  need  no  longer 
exists.     The    usual    county    RAD 


committee  selects,  from  its  group, 
a  steering  committee  or  executive 
board  composed  of  five  to  seven 
members. 

Within  each  county,  employees 
of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
agencies  compose  a  technical  ac- 
tion panel  which  stands  ready  to 
assist  on  all  problems  falling  with- 
in their  area.  These  technical  ac- 
tion panels  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  various  agencies  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
make  USDA  programs  more  effec- 
tive. 

The  State  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment Committee  is  comprised  of 
about  30  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions interested  in  progress 
throughout    Florida. 

A  good  example  of  inter-agency 
cooperation  for  progress  within 
one  county  last  year  was  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  food  freezing  plant 
sponsored  by  the  Rural  Areas  De- 
velopment committee.  The  pro- 
prietor obtained  a  loan  of  $52,000 
from  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration and  a  Small  Business 
Administration  loan  for  $67,500.  In 
addition  to  providing  employment 
within  the  plant  for  about  40  peo- 
ple, this  facility  provides  a  market 
for  vegetable  growers  in  this  and 
surrounding  counties.  This  project 
will  have  a  direct  economic  impact 
of   more   than    $100,000   annually. 

In  Northwest  Florida,  ARA  has 
provided  funds  for  a  feasibility 
study  of  the  opportunities  for  eco- 
nomic operation  of  cement  and 
lime  plants.  They  are  also  provid- 
ing funds  for  studying  the  feasibili- 
ty of  a  vegetable  processing  plant 
recommended  by  the  Jackson 
County  RAD  Committee,  and  a 
port  facility  on  the  Apalachicola 
River  near  Sneads.  A  grant  has 
been  approved  for  studying  the 
feasibility  of  a  clay  products  plant 
in  Liberty  County. 

One  Suwannee  County  project 
was  the  establishment  of  a  new 
plant  for  mining  and  processing 
limestone.  This  plant  employs  10 
men  with  a  payroll  of  about  $40,- 
000  annually.  Its  development 
was  a  direct  result  of  increased  use 
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of  dolomite  limestone  in  Suwannee 
County  which  was  a  result  of  work 
by  the  RAD  committee.  The  Live 
Oak  vegetable  curb  market;  anoth- 
er project  of  the  Suwannee  commit- 
tee, provided  an  oudet  for  the  pro- 
duce from  about  125  farmers  dur- 
ing 1962. 

One  of  the  ways  Rural  Areas 
Development  committees  are  en- 
couraging increased  farm  income  is 
through  introduction  of  new  crops 
or  enterprises.  In  Holmes  Coun- 
ty, new  varieties  of  peaches  give 
good  promise  of  increased  income. 
In  Suwannee,  new  crops  include 
gladioli  cormlets  and  sweet  potato 
plants.  In  Jackson  County,  four 
offices  for  watermelon  buyers  have 
been  established.  A  new  water- 
melon marketing  center  has  been 
established  in  Washington  County. 

RAD  committees  have  found 
that  by  combining  forces  they 
sometimes  are  able  to  achieve  more 
progress  on  inter-county  problems. 
The  county  committees  of  Walton, 
Holmes,  Washington,  Jackson,  Cal- 
houn, Liberty  and  Franklin  Coun- 
ties comprise  the  Northwest  Flor- 
ida Development  Association.  The 
Suwannee  River  Area  Development 
Council  includes  Madison,  Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton.  Suwannee,  Colum- 
bia, Lafayette,  Gilchrist,  and  Dixie 
Counties.  The  latter  group  is  sup- 
porting a  comprehensive  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  Suwannee  River 
which  will  involve  12  recreation 
projects  costing  a  total  of  $8,242,- 
000. 

In  Florida  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment programs,  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  has  major  re- 
sponsibilities for  providing  educa- 
tional and  organizational  assistance. 
The  County  Extension  Agricultural 
and  Home  Demonstration  Agents 
help  locate  and  train  local  organi- 
zational leaders.  They  also  pro- 
vide assistance  in  forming  organi- 
zations for  development  work.  The 
Extension  Service  serves  the  com- 
mittees as  a  source  of  educational 
materials  on  various  subjects,  and 
helps  the  committees  locate  special- 
ists and  technicians  needed  on 
specific  problems. 
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Improving  family  living  it  one  of  the  aim*  of  the  Home 
Demonstration  program.  Marion  County's  Negro  home 
agent  ha$  worked  closely  with  the  Regional  Pasteur  family, 


shown  in  their  home  above.  Pictured  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pasteur  are  Regional  Jr.  and  Roderick.  The  little  girl 
is  Karen  Dixon,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbor. 


Marion  County  Clean-Up  Campaign  Nets  Results 


For  years  people  in  Marion  County  had  talked 
about  poor  sanitation,  health  problems,  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  farm  and  home  accidents. 

But  nobody  did  anything  about  them — that  is,  not 
until  this  year  when  some  50  Negro  community  lead- 
ers launched  a  clean-up  campaign.  Their  target? — 
To  rid  the  county  of  mosquitoes  and  cut  down  mount- 
ing farm  and  home  accidents. 

The  group  soon  learned  it  was  necessary  to  call 
on  other  committees  and  leaders  to  do  specific  jobs. 
Getting  volunteers  was  no  problem.  Barbers,  under- 
takers, businessmen,  doctors,  teachers,  ministers,  do- 
mestic workers,  and  laborers  came  forward,  ready  to 
help. 

Committees — seven  of  them,  to  be  exact — rolled 
up  their  sleeves  and  went  to  work.  A  steering  com- 
mittee planned  and  directed  work  to  be  done.  It  set 
a  date  for  completing  the  campaign.  The  job  of  the 
beautification  committee  was  to  encourage  families 
to  plant  lawns,  trees,  flowers,  and  to  banish  all  rub- 
bish, tin  cans  and  refuse  around  the  home. 

Keeping  the  public  informed  of  plans  and  pro- 
gress kept  the  publicity  committee  busy.  Meeting 
with  city  and  county  governing  boards  to  discuss 
plans  of  Operation  Clean-up  and  to  request  their  as- 
sistance in  implementing  the  plans  took  many  hours 
of  the  contact  committee's  time. 

No  aspect  was  overlooked.  The  home  improve- 
ment committee  gave  training  in  interior  decoration 
to  adults  and  young  people.  And,  finally,  the  evalua- 
tion and  survey  committee  measured  results  and  rec- 
ommended further  work  to  be  done. 


All  county  and  city  boards,  professional  leaders 
businessmen,  and  civic  organizations  endorsed  th( 
drive.  City  and  county  governments  furnished  trucle 
to  haul  away  rubbish.  In  six  days  325  truck  loads  oi 
refuse  were  taken  to  disposal  points. 

More  than  1,500  shrubs  and  trees  were  donated  bj 
individuals  and  groups  for  community  beautification 
Thirty-one  dilapidated  buildings  were  razed.  Mor« 
than  750  homes  were  improved  by  installing  bath 
rooms,  building  adequate  storage,  setting  driveway! 
and  walkways,  adding  rooms,  hanging  drapes,  build 
ing  and  repairing  steps,  painting  and  re-roofing 
screening,  and  landscaping.  In  an  effort  to  contro 
mosquitoes,  stagnant  water  was  removed.  Building 
materials,  paint,  and  other  supplies  were  secured  al 
a  discount. 

The  new  agricultural  building  was  an  inspiratioi 
to  members  of  the  community  to  improve  their  sur 
roundings.  After  4-H  club  members  and  adults  helpec 
landscape  the  building,  they  put  into  practice  whal 
they  had  learned  about  landscaping  in  their  own  yard! 
and  surroundings. 

Operation  Clean-Up  extended  to  cleaning  anc 
beautifying  community  cemeteries  and  getting  run 
ning  water  installed  in  them. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  cooperated  all 
the  way  from  start  to  finish,  contributing  counsel 
know-how,  and  educational  aids  to  make  the  opera- 
tion a  success. 

And  successful  it  was.  So  successful,  in  fact,  thai 
the  campaign  will  be  continued  another  year  with 
the  same  objective — better  living. 
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THE  ENVIRONMENT 


FROM  THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

land  grant  community  currently  is  front  and  center  with  a  recitation  of  concern 
lisplay  of  research  projects  designed  to  save  the  good  earth/'  AND 
iparently  it  is  some  sense  of  guilt  that  compels  the  community  to  rush  forward 
show  of  concern  — " 

COMMENTS 


rida  agriculture,  led  by  the  Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences,  has  for 
een  concerned  with  promoting  environmental  protection  and  preservation.  Wheth- 
project  involved  non-chemical  insect  or  disease  control  techniques,  new  disease- 
it  crop  varieties,  or  use  of  less-persistent  chemicals,  researchers  have  long  been 
associated  with  efforts  to  reduce  environmental  pollution,  particularly  where 
ture  is  involved, 
mples  of  only  a  few  of  Florida's  environmental  protection  programs  follow. 
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DON'T  LET  ANTIBIOTICS 

GET  INTO  YOUR  MI 

W.  A.  Krienke,  Associate  Dairy  Technologist 


Penicillin  and  other  antibiotics,  although  a  real  boon 
to  modern  medicine,  may  pose  a  threat  to  the  consumer's 
health  and  complicate  dairy  plant  problems  if  the  drug 
gets  into  milk. 

While  antibiotics  have  proved  valuable  in  treating 
mastitis,  there  are  2  specific  reasons  why  herd  owners 
should  see  that  milk  from  treated  cows  should  not  be 
allowed  on  the  market.  One  reason  is  based  on  a  re- 
search discovery  at  the  University  of  Florida;  that  is, 
that  milk  from  penicillin-treated  cows  will  not  sour. 
Therefore,  it  cannot  be  used  to  manufacture  certain  dairy 
products,  such  as  buttermilk  and  cottage  cheese. 

This  is  one  reason  for  keeping  all  antibiotic-contain- 
ing milk  from  the  market.  Perhaps  more  important  is 
the  fact  that  many  people  are  allergic  to  certain  of  the 
antibiotic  drugs.  This  has  prompted  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  outlaw  antibiotics  in  milk.  Penicillin 
has  been  notorious  in  this  respect.  People  with  sensi- 
tivity to  antibiotics  will  often  have  a  severe  skin  rash 
and  develop  other  symptoms. 

Therefore,  the  FDA  has  ordered  that  "the  presence 
of  antibiotic  drugs  in  food  intended  for  human  consump- 
tion or  the  direct  or  indirect  addition  of  such  drugs  to 
such  foods  may  be  deemed  an  adulteration."  This  means 
that  an  entire  tank  truck  load  of  milk  could  be  condemned 
and  dumped  if  a  check  showed  antibiotics  were  present. 

Research  at  the  University's  Dairy  Products  Labora- 
tory and  the  dairy  research  unit  revealed  that  milk  from 
one  treated  cow  would  ruin  all  the  milk  from  80  healthy 
cows  if  combined  in  the  supply.  This  situation  is  even 
more  serious  today  because  of  increased  drug  potency 
and  the  combining  of  drugs  to  make  a  single  dose. 

These  drugs  in  milk  that  is  to  be  used  in  manufacture 
of  buttermilk  cause  it  to  fail  to  sour.  As  little  as  0.1 
unit  of  penicillin  per  milliliter  of  milk  will  prevent 
cultures  from  growing  and  developing  lactic  acid,  the 
essential  constituent  of  buttermilk.  In  fact,  dairy  plants 
cannot  use  such  milk  for  any  cultured  milk  product. 
Where  they  have  tried,  failure  and  total  loss  of  the  milk 
was  the  result. 
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Every  modern  dairyman  should  know  that  mill 
a  mastitis-infected  udder  treated  with  antibiotics 
to  be  put  in  the  supply  delivered  to  market.  Th 
specifies  that  milk  from  treated  segments  of  udders 
be  discarded  or  used  for  purposes  other  than 
consumption  for  at  least  72  hours  after  the  last  ti 
drug  is  injected  into  the  udder.  This  means  th 
from  6  complete  milkings  after  the  last  treatmen 
be  dumped.  If  only  1  quarter  of  the  udder  is  t 
only  the  milk  from  it  needs  to  be  discarded.  He 
if  the  antibiotics  are  injected  into  the  cow's  muscl 
all  milk  must  be  thrown  out. 

The  dairyman  has  a  responsibility  to  take  2  si 
regard  to  this  important  issue  of  antibiotics  in 
First,  he  should  become  aware  of  the  severe  conseq 
that  may  result  when  milk  from  treated  cows  is 
with  milk  to  be  sold. 

Second,  he  should  design  a  system  that  can  fi 
without  error  on  the  part  of  the  dairy  workers, 
herds  are  large,  treated  cows  should  be  separate< 
non-infected  animals.  Some  way  of  marking  the 
cows  would  help  to  indicate  when  the  cow  is  to 
turned  to  the  regular  milking  herd. 

All  treated  cows  should  be  milked  last  when 
line  milkers  are  used.  This  milk  should  not  flo 
the  storage  tank.  Where  vacuum  tanks  are  used, 
be  necessary  to  provide  a  small  extra  can  or  ta 
collecting  such  milk.  Or  an  alternative  would 
hand-milk  the  treated  cows. 

Dairymen  are  in  general  agreement  that  anti 
are  beneficial  for  treating  mastitis.  They  would 
a  hard  blow  to  the  milk  check  if  they  had  to  do  l 
them. 

The   progressive   dairyman   realizes  that  pre 
and  good  herd  sanitation  is  more  important  than 
the  infection  after  it  gets  a  foothold.     These  a 
constitute  the   first   line   of  defense  against  the 
disease. 

Congested  areas  are  to  blame  for  much  of  the 
of  mastitis  from  cow  to  cow.  If  the  cattle  £ 
cramped,  the  dairyman  should  enlarge  the  space,  i 
and  other  obstructions  should  be  removed  from 
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PESTICIDE  RESIDUES  -  -  Can  We  Avoid  Them? 


Wm.   G.  Mitchell 


esidues  are  a  big  question  mark  in  the  minds  of 
■  Florida  vegetable  growers.  But,  thanks  to  re- 
h  results,  much  of  this  question  can  be  removed, 
•ientists  at  the  Florida  Stations  have  set  up  the 

that  accompanies  this  article  to  suggest  safe 
intervals  between  the  last  application  of  pesti- 
and  harvest  of  the  fresh  vegetables.-  From  the 
point  of  the  average  grower,  these  recommenda- 
are  the  most  tangible  and  practical  results  of  a 

of  experiments  in  progress  since  1950. 
le  Federal  hearings  on  pesticides  and  their  resi- 
in  1950  pointed  up  for  Station  scientists  the 
f  information  on  this  vital  problem.  \\  hile  there 
>me  information  available  from  other  states  on 
es,  these  were  usually  not  applicable  to  Florida 
se  of  differences  in  climate,  rainfall,  crops 
,  insecticides  used,  and  the  like. 


TIME  INTERVALS   IN   DAYS  FROM   THE   LAST   INSECTICIDE 
APPLICATION    UNTIL    HARVEST. 

Based  on  results  of  Station  residue  studies  1951-55  i 

Toia        Chior        DDT        Dilan         Para         EPN         Mala 

21  14  7  7 

14-21  10« 


r^^se^cldes  tested  include  toxaphene,  chlordane 
DDT  Dilan,  parathion,  malathion,  EPX,  Diazinon 
and  Systox.  Results  on  the  latter  two  are  still  incon- 
clusive. Seven  of  the  stations  in  the  Experiment 
Station  system  have  cooperated  in  these  tests. 

A  very  important  result  of  this  research  is  that 
we  now  know  that  Florida  growers  can  get  protection 
at0!?  '£se,cts  and  other  Pests— without  exceeding 
Miller  Bill  tolerances— all  season  every  season.  They 
can  do  so  by  using  the  right  insecticide  or  combina- 
tion of  insecticides  at  recommended 
timings. 


rates    and 


For  example,  a  cabbage  grower  might  be  able  to 
use  DDT  or  toxaphene  to  control  a  certain  insect 
until  14  or  21  days  before  harvest  time.  Then  he 
might  be  able  to  kill  this  pest  with  parathion  or  mala- 
thion—which  break  down  much  more  rapidly— until 
7  days  before  harvest.  Toxaphene  could  be  used  on 
snap  beans— if  effective  against  the  specific  insect 
pest— until  14  days  before  harvest.  Then  malathion 
or  parathion  could  be  used  until  within  three  days 
of  harvest. 

Residue  research  is  extremely  complex.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  problems  that  have  constantly 
beset  the  researchers  here  has  been  that  of  adapting 
and  modifying  available  commercial  methods  for  resi- 
due determinations  on  our  Florida  vegetables. 

Another  problem  has  been  that  of  taking  valid 
and  representative  field  samples  for  residue  deter- 
mination. The  Florida  researchers  have  done  con- 
siderable work  on  this  problem. 


C.  H.  Van  Middelem  (sealed)  and  Dr.  R.  E.  Waites 
spectrophotometer,  check  insecticide  residue  samples  in  thi 
residue    laboratory    at    the    Florida    Agricultural    Experimen 


required.     NR— Not  recommended. 


-esearchers  decided  to  begin  accumulation  of 
i  the  amounts  of  toxic  residues  left  on  fresh 
)les  going  to  market  from  our  state.  Some  pre- 
y  studies  were  set  up  at  the  Central  Florida 
as  eariy  as  1950. 

951.  the  Horticulture  Department  established 
)de  residue  laboratory.  Dr.  R.  E.  Waites,  an 
logist.  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Van  Middelem,  a  bio- 
,  were  hired  to  undertake  this  work, 
e  that  time,  these  and  other  workers  have 
ed  a  total  of  65  different  field  experiments  on 
Lde  residues  on  fresh  vegetables.  Seven  more 
ents  are  now  in  progress.  They  have  tested 
wng  vegetables:  cabbage,  Chinese  cabbage, 
ins,  tomatoes,  turnip  greens,  lettuce,  spinach! 
•  escarole,  sweet  corn,  Southern  peas,  okra, 
tatoes,  strawberries,  squash,  cauliflower,  and 
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□  WITH  the  dedication  of  the 
$212,000  Southern  Experiment 
Stations  Pesticide  Research  Lab- 
oratory, a  new  era  in  cooperative 
research  got  underway  June  19 
for  13  southern  states  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

Speaking  to  agricultural  lead- 
ers, including  station  directors 
from  the  cooperating  states,  Rep. 
D.  R.  (Billy)  Matthews  said  some 
$150,000  of  Regional  Research 
funds  had  been  allocated  to  the 
Southern  region  from  an  in- 
crease in  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

This  money,  he  said,  went  to 
the  Florida  Station  for_construc- 
tion  of  this  new  laboratory. 

"In  addition,  the  Southern  di- 
rectors voted  an  additional 
$62,000  to  Florida  out  of  their 
1964  allocation  which  gave 
Florida  a  total  of  $212,000  for 
this  pesticide  facility,"  Mat- 
thews said. 

In  voting  this  money  the  other 
12  states  and  Puerto  Rico  gave 
up  their  share  of  these  increased 
funds.  "This  demonstrates  an 
important  attitude  which  shows 
Congress  and  other  interested 
persons  that  state  stations  can 
operate  effectively  and  in  real 
cooperation  with  the  funds  al- 
located by  Congress,"  Matthews 
declared. 

During  his  talk  the  congress- 
man emphasized  the  need  for 
chemical  pesticides  but  said  pre- 
cautions were  necessary  in  their 
applications. 

Matthews  pointed  out  that 
damages  from  pests,  including 
the   cost   of  control,   amount   to 

Page  2 


Ed  Fisher 

$10  to  15  billion  yearly.  "De- 
spite other  methods  of  pest  con- 
trol, I'm  convinced  we  must  still 
use  pesticides,  or  else  we  would 
not  be  able  to  feed  the  public 
with  the  variety  and  inexpensive 
food  that  is  available  to  them 
today." 

He  said  he  was  confident  that 
the    pesticide    research    to    take 
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place  in  the  new  facility 
help  answer  the  questions  t< 
basic  problems  —  residue 
maining  after  a  pesticide  ii 
plied,  and  the  possible  in 
of  pesticides  or  herbicides  a 
time  of  application. 

Following  the  ceremonies 
ficials  were  taken  on  a  ton 
the  new  facility  by  Dr.  J 
Beckenbach,  director  of  F 
da's  Agricultural  Experi 
Stations,  and  Dr.  C.  H. 
Middelem,  biochemisi  in 
Food  Technology  and  Nutr 
Department,  who  will  be 
charge  of  the  lab's  operatior 

The  Florida-based  rese 
laboratory  will  cooperate  i 
regional  research  facility  u 
the  administration  of  Dr.  E 
enbach  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tire  South.  Federal  and  regi 
funds  will  be  allocated  foi 
operation. 

Officials  were  welcomed 
Dr.  H.  H.  Philpott,  the  Univei 
of  Florida's  vice-president. 
H.  H.  Wilkowske,  assistant 
periment  Stations  director, 
lowed  him  with  a  rundown  of 
proposed  program  for  regii 
research. 

According  to  Dr.  Beckenb, 
the  pooling  of  funds  and  tal 
by  experiment  stations  of 
cooperating  southern  states 
Puerto  Rico  is  a  new  appro 
for  strengthening  regional 
search. 

The  laboratory  will  be  stal 
by  five  researchers  and  12  t< 
nicians    who    will    conduct 
search    in   the   pesticide   resii 
problem  area. 

SUNSHINE  STATE  AGRICULTUE 
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ENP-  LOW  INCOME 


FROM  THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

Florida,  work  with  the  rural  poor  accounts  for  5.3%  of  the  state  Extension  effort, 
e  half  of  which  is  spent  in  the  Expanded  Nutrition  Program." 

COMMENT 


ida  Cooperative  Extension  employs  366  state  and  county  professionals,  and  301 
Sessional  aides  in  the  Expanded  Nutrition  Program.  It  is  obvious  that  if  45%  of 
ion's  full-time  employees  are  devoting  their  time  exclusively  to  working  with  low 
families  (more  than  one-third  of  which  is  strictly  rural  poor)  the  5.3%  figure  is  in 
lince  1969,  386  program  aides  have  worked  with  over  20,000  families  and  reached 
0,000  persons,  including  553  migrant  families  involving  over  3,000  persons,  over 
milies  of  Spanish  American  origin  and  over  100  Seminole  indian  families, 
nples  of  the  Florida  Expanded  Nutrition  Program  in  action  follow  in  the  form  of 
Iper  stories  and  testimonials  from  para-professionals  as  well  as  program  partic- 
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May  4,  1972 


SECOND  SECTION 


ENP:  teaching  the  hard-to-rea 


The  Expanded  Nutrition 
Education  Program  (ENP)  in 
Gadsden  County  is  one  year  old. 
according  to  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Gregory,  and  she  is  proud  of  it. 
Last  spring,  the  county, 
through  the  University  ol 
Florida's  Cooperative  Extension 
service,  became  part  of  a 
national  effort  to  upgrade  the 
nutritional  status  of  its  poor 
citizens.  Towards  this  goal. 
Congress  appropriated  funds 
through  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  set  up  the  ENP 
project  in  every  state,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Seven  aides  employed 
In  this  county,  the  project  has 
been  under  the  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Gregory,  the  local  Ex- 
tension Home  Economics  Agent. 
She  employed  seven  aides,  who 
trained  intensively  for  three 
consecutive  weeks.  Thereafter 
they  have  received  weekly  in- 
service  training  arranged  for 
and  conducted  by  Mrs.  Gregory. 
The  task  of  the  aides  has  been 
to  teach  homemakers  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis  in  the  home 
situation.  They  have  worked 
with  families  in  Hinson,  Havana, 
Quincy,  High  Bridge,  Gretna, 
Sawdust,  Providence,  Green- 
sboro, Pine  Grove  and  Scotland. 
This  method  of  teaching  has 
been  most  successful.  During 
this  year,  380  families  have  been 
contacted  by  the  Extension 
aides  Over  200  of  these  have 
become  enrolled  families, 
meaning  that  certain  data  has 
been  collected  and  up-dated  and 
that  each  family  has  had  at  least 
one  to  three  visits  per  month  by 
an  aide. 

When  an  aide  visits  a 
homemaker  she  is  prepared  to 
offer  lessons  in  budgeting,  food 
preparation,  meal  planning,  food 
purchasing  and  general 
household  management.  Since 
the  aides  are  aware  of  the  other 
problems  that  are  too  often  faced 
by  this  segment  of  society,  they 
can  also  make  referrals  to  ap- 
propriate agencies. 

In  addition  to  visits  in  homes, 
homemakers  are  invited  to  at- 
tend at  least  one  class  each 
month,  taught  by  aides. 


w%Mef 
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ENP  staff 


Here  are  the  seven  ENP  aides  and  their  supervisors, 
front  of  a  "birthday  cake"  to  celebrate  the  progra 
cessful  first  year.  Standing,  left  to  right,  are  Mr 
Cummings.  Mrs.  Willie  Mae  Washington,  Mrs.  Anna  \ 
Mrs.  Ola  Davidson  and  Mrs.  Bernice  Porcher.  Seate 
right,  are  Mrs.  Marjorie  B.  Gregory,  Mrs.  Estelle  F 
Mrs.  Betty  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Robbie  Shephard. 


drinkers.  Many  children  fix  the 
milk  for  the  family. 

The  Expanded  Nutrition 
Program  has  made  an  impact  on 
the  staff,  as  well  as  the 
homemakers.  The  seven  aides 
have  used  every  opportunity  to 
learn  and  to  teach  homemakers 
in  their  respective  communities. 

They  have  changed  many  of 
their  own  food  habits,  buying 
habits  and  cooking  methods,  and 
become  so  enthusiastic  about 
these  changes  that  others  just 
had  to  change.  There  are  many 
other  evidences  of  improvement 
resulting  from  this  program. 

ENP    is    a    new    method    of 


teaching  for  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension and  has  introduced  us  to 
a  new  audience.  Several  ser- 
vice organizations  and  the 
Quincy  Womans  Club,  church 
women  and  several  homemakers 
clubs  have  helped  this  program 
by  furnishing  some  much  needed 
equipment  for  families  to  use  in 
order  to  learn.  County  lunch 
rooms  helped  by  donating  large 
containers  for  safe  storage  of 
food  away  from  roaches  and 
rats. 


Recently    the    aides    have 
received  intensive  training   on 


wise  use  of  food  stam| 
busy  helping  homenu 
food  needs  of  the  fan 
grocery  lists  and  shof 
the  stores,  as  well  as 

All  needy  familie 
county  cannot  be  read 
seven  aides,  as  eacl 
employed  for  twenty 
hours  per  week  and  ai 
time  aides,  but  the  cha 
have  already  made 
families  is  mo 
couraging.  More  ai 
more  working  hours  fc 
the  program's  greates 
this  time. 
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-Helping  with  Family  problems 
-How  to  breast  feed  a  hahy 
-Miqrants 


ESPECIAL  REPORT 

DADE  COUNTY 

December  1970 


s  is  the  month  of  December.  The  year  of  1970  is  almost  over.  Is  time 
take  inventory  again.  I  remember  last  year  when  I  did  my  inventory... 
as  yery   pleased  with  myself.  The  number  of  families  that  I  was  working 
h  had  increased  notabely. 

This  year  my  files  are  so  large  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  read  all 
them.  (I  really  did  not  have  to,  you  know  your  families  my  memory), 
there  are  so  many  this  year...  And  because  two  years  had  gone  by  so 
y  of  them  show  notable  changes.  It  is  hard  to  single  out  one. 


But  I  was  asked  to  do  so. 
rned  nutrition  and  more... 


J_iOLi;3ke!lJhe_j2ecord_j)f_a  girl  wi_sh  has 


It  was  Nov.   of  the  year  1969.      I  was  working  at  the  prinston  labor 
2..     It  was   a  cold  morning;   some  one  knock  at  the  door  of  the  cabin 
re  I  was.     And  the  lady  asked  ifshe  please  could  speak  with  the  lady 
t  teaches  to  cooking:     The  wayjl  _was_descri bed  was   funny."! .     So  I  ' 
id  this   lady  that  as  s'oon  as   I   finish  with  "the  lady  I  was 'working  with 
that  moment  I  will   come  over  '■     her.     O.K.   she  replaid. 

My  surprise  was  gro^t  when  I  got  to  my  car  and  she  was  waiting  there 
me.     She  was  pregne       er  dress  almost  did  not  fit  her.     She  looked 

gry  and  tired.      I   smi ".  ,e  and  asked  her  wish  was  her  cabin...  No,  I  do 
live  here  in  the  camp.      I   came  here  looking  for  you  because  my  girl 

?nd  Mrs.    "Y"  told  me  you  will  be  working  here  this  morning  so  my 

ther  got  me  here.  Well,  we  do  not  want  to  just  stand  here  do  we...? 
in  the  car  and  we  will   park  some  plase  were  we  can  talk,  she  looked 

desperate. . . 

She  began  to  talk  once  we  were  setled.     I   am  goen  to  be  very  honest 
I  you...     See  N,_I  was   living  wijth  this  man_.    _He  is_real   nice  and  very 

kPm_e.- We  like  each"  other  very  much . . "But  my  mofner  had" told  m2"hT 

?_no_good  and  I   did  not  listen.     I  was  to  much  in  love  to  realize  she 
^  right  at  this  point.     Well  we  were_happy_tj]l__T_told_.him_L  was,  expect: 
1  a  baby.     He  just  do  not  wanted  any  part  of  it.     And  finally  he'  got 
-and  did  not  come  "back.     Myl>r6TRer~h"as  helped  me  some  but__I_have_a_ 
Lproblejn^. .     Have  you  got  any  money?     I   asked  her.     No  ma'm.     See  I 

staying  at  Mrs.  "Y"  and  she  is  nice  but  no  room  there.  She  did  not 
i  to  explain  that  to  me.  Mrs.  "Y"  is  the  mother  of  18  children  that 
iks  for  itself...     Mrs.   XI  want  to  help  you  so  bad...       But  in  my 

we  are  not  social  workers.     We  are  Nutrition  expand  on...    So  I  teach 
:ook.     But  what  I   can  do  is  reffer  you  to  those  people  whoos  job  is 
-telp  people  that  need  other  things  like  you.     Have  you_seen__a _Pr^_?_ 
: .Never.     When  is  your  baby  do?     Next  month   I   think! 


-  ly  Success  Story 
1-ida 
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Family  Success  Story  -  118 
Par*  ?. 
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l  got  a  paper  and  wrote  down  the  address  of  the_wealfare_ center  in 
Cut  tler_  Ridge,.     I  wrote  down  Hosing",  and  heafth  departments.,.    I   also  give 
her .  mv__fu u_ name  and  telephone  number.     Have  you  had  breakfast?    Well,  I 
got  out  of  the  house t  before  Mrs" TY  seve  it.     But  with  fifteen  cents  I 
had  I  got  a  coke. . . 

In  the  cold  weather  sitting  in  my  car  Mrs.   X.  _goJ:_her jfirs_t_lesson 
£bjput_  nutrition.     And  the  difference  there  is  in  nutrition  value  between 
fifteen  cents  in  a  soda  and  ten  cents  in  milk. 

A  week  later  she  called  me.     And  by  then  she  had  and  address.     I  die 

not  less  any  time  and  got  there  the  same  morning  she  calledjne.     Now 

weal  fare  was  helping  she  was  under  a  Dr.  Care  and  had  a  cabin  she  could, 
call  home. 

That  day  I  worked  with  her  in  showing  her  the  diference  in  cooking 
methods,  with  the  jcpmmodity_foods, we  nixed  milk  and  flavored  with  vanella 
and  sugar. 

She  had  a  natura1   'instinit  towards,  cosmetol oqy_._   So  with  an  used 
h ajr_d rye r  s ome  one  c!r n a  te_d_s  h e _be g an_h er  1  i ft j e_b usiness  people  will  giv 
T^er__sc?r£ . ctpnatj ons "for  f ixi ng  fhei r hai r . __  I  got  her  to  write  her  mother 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  explainTo  her  what" her  cituation  was.     She  was  afraid 
But  I  convonced  by  asking  her  if  her  baby  needed  hbr  what  would  she  do? 
I  would  kill   for  him.     Ypur..mother_Joves  you  Just  as  much. . .     By  thanks- 
given  mother  was  here  by  her  daughter.     And  the  babv  by  the  day  of  thak- 
given  decided  to  come  to  the  world.     Now  the  mother  with  some  of  our 
reci pes  _was__cooki,ng  for  some  of  the  people, that  worked  alj   day.__  And  had 
a-fC'L-Cpstumers^    Live  was  hard  for  the  two  women...  Lut  "tod  was  there 
with  them.     Whe*n*Mrs.    X  came  home  from  the  hospital   the  mother  called 
one  night.     My  daughter  needs  you  please  come... 


Well   it  was  a  sad  picture., 
pain  in  her  breast,  the  baby  crying 
know  what  to  do...   I  had  mine  and  never  this  happend. 


.     Mrs.   X  crying  and  almost  screaming  of 
ing  to,  and  the  mother  just  said  J  don't 


1  ^  °  _T  ot  kn  owj]  ow  to  fit  him...  PI  ease  he!  p_me_.    Jp_lJLa^Jher_clg5 
her_b  re  as  t ,  _c  a  i  m_jd  own__spme__t.he  b  ab  v.     Ma  de_h  e  r  re  1  a  x_an  d„th  en_wi  th .  both. 
of  -thorn  t  laid  in  bed _"and  teachjier  .tnTit,  herjhabv.„..  u  hir>  bv  th«.vwny^ 
Jias. . not  'been  The Jf  i  rs t~  case, where J  he  mother . di ci  not  „know_ iiow_to_.i  i t.  her 
baby.] ) 

Now  was  summer  and  people  again  like  the  birds  beging  to  move  on 
where  they  could  find  some  food."  With  the  rest  went  Mrs.   X.     We  said 
goodby  to  each  other  and  she  promised  not  to  forget  all   the  long  talks 
that  we  had.     And__l  may  said  she  knows  now  nutrition  much  ^Jter^skiB 
real i zed  herse'lf.  The  was  fixing  m'enus~"'vn'fh~  suc'i  'easy,  ^ITS^J^^Ij^r 
(tho  four  grups  even" whenffeedf rig JferJbaHy. 
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iril.y  Success  Story  -  118 
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Dsep  inside  I  knew  I  will  never  see  her  again 
ay  to  myself. 


But  this  is  my  work 


Can  you  know  the  reward  it  was  for  me  to  get  a  letter  from  her,  tell- 

i  me  she  was  once  again  making  aliving  cooking  in  her  house.     "Poonln 
nk  I  am  a  good  cook,  American  stile.     "She  wrote.     Again  like  the  birds 

•  has  come  back.,  But  in  this  ocation  she  not  her  son  needed  wsnlfn.rs. 
.still  j:ooks  and  is  saving  to  go  cosmetology  school.  I  guess  ' ;n  ilnnu- 
.sh*  .will   begin  her  classes...     Only  she  had  some  one  told  her  that  fcniily 

ivice  may  help  her  pay  for  the  course.     So  she  applied  and  stil  wait.-'ng 

I  rn  asv/er. 

No  longer  looking  for  a  good  looking  S.O.R.   she  said.      I  wan-:  a  ^oood 
And  till   I   find  a  good  one  I   can  support  my  haW  and  I".~    Last  r  ..,) 
ent  to  her  babys  first  birthday.     She  bake  his  cake,   am  proud  of  tor. 
t  isyour  opinion. . .? 

RAN  FT 
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FROM  THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

"The  fact  is  that  4-H  might  be  an  adequate  youth  club,  but  it  is  not  doing  m 
seriously  promises  to  make  a  change  in  the  rural  plight.  It  is  a  frivolous  divi 
$72-million  tax  dollars." 

COMMENT 


3-' 


The  task  force  report  overall  decries  the  "crumbling  of  rural  America" 
essentially  a  problem  of  economic  change.  It  seems  impractical  to  expect  or  even 
programs  for  any  youth  organization  that  would  have  a  great  deal  of  effec 
economic  stresses. 

4-H  essentially  has  been  an  organization  that  concentrates  on  the  personal 
ment  of  young  people,  whether  that  be  projects  oriented  toward  rural  life, 
aimed  primarily  at  good  citizenship,  leadership,  character  development,  health, 
vice  to  community. 

Attached  are  a  few  examples  of  the  so-called  "frivolous  activity"  of  4-H. 

In  addition  to  general  youth  work,  4-H  activity  in  Florida  is  aimed  at  impn 
nutrition  level  of  children  from  low  income  families  in  urban  areas.  Progran 
urban  counties  realized  an  outreach  of  5,410  young  people  during  1971. 


z\ 
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4-H  Provides  New  Life 
For  Homeless  Children 


Richard  was  a  quiet,  unsmiling,  sullen  boy 
when  he  arrived  at  the  campus  of  the  Advent 
Christian  Home  on  the  peaceful  banks  of  the 
Suwannee  River. 

At  age  11,  he  had  spent  six  years  in  a  home 
for  children,  away  from  the  loving  care  of  real 
parents — a  love  for  which  there  is  no  real  sub- 
stitute. 

In  the  beginning,  the  beautiful  rural  setting 
seemed  to  make  little  difference  to  the  slightly- 
built  youngster  who  at  age  5  had  been  taken  away 
from  his  mother  and  made  a  ward  of  the  court. 
Perhaps  he  thought  an  orphanage  was  an  or- 
phanage, any  way  you  spelled  it  out. 

Greetings  from  other  youngsters  or  from 
workers  at  the  Advent  Christian  Home  were  met 
with  cold  response  or  were  ignored  altogether. 

"You  never  knew  if  he  would  say  hello  or  not 
when  you  passed  him  on  the  campus,"  according 
to  Pomeroy  Carter,  director  of  the  home. 

Richard's  older  brother  arrived  at  the  same 
time,  but  was  more  outgoing.  He  began  par- 
ticipating in  activities.  Among  them  was  a 
contest  in  which  the  older  brother  won  a  calf 
as  first  prize.  But,  since  the  brother  was  inter- 
ested in  other  things,  Richard  inherited  the  calf. 
"That  was  the  beginning  of  Richard's  change," 
Carter  says.  "From  the  moment  he  got  the  calf, 
all  of  the  love  and  affection  that  had  been  stored 
up  so  long  spilled  out." 

Richard  and  his  calf  became  almost  insepar- 
able. He  babied  and  combed  and  cared  for  the 
animal  constantly.  Soon  he  began  entering  in 
county  fair  competition  and  winning  awards, 
praise  and  recognition. 
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Later,  Richard  adopted  a  beef  project  and 
showed  a  grand  champion.  These  experiences 
brought  Richard  into  direct  competition  with 
other  youngsters,  and  through  hard  work  he  was 
able  to  gain  recognition  and  self  confidence.  The 
shy  and  unfriendly  boy  began  to  find  a  place  in 
society  among  other  boys  and  girls.  He  became 
president  of  his  church  Youth  Fellowship  and 
of  the  District  Youth  Fellowship.  He  was  elected 
to  the  highest  office  in  his  high  school  class  and 
participated  in  athletics. 

And  thus  a  tiny  calf  accomplished  what  all 
the  other  children  and  the  well-trained  workers 
at  Advent  Christian  Home  could  not — bringing 
a  boy  to  grips  with  a  society  that  had  treated 
him  badly. 

All  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  live  at  the  Ad- 
vent Christian  Home,  located  on  610  acres  a  few 
miles  west  of  Live  Oak,  have  different  person- 
alities. But  they  do  have  one  thing  in  common. 
They  have  been  kicked  around  by  life,  and  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  they  have  no  real  par- 
ents to  take  care  of  them. 

Children  are  accepted  at  the  home  —  when 
there  are  vacancies — on  the  recommendation  of  a 
pastor  of  the  Advent  Christian  Church.  Often 
court  judges  who  have  been  forced  to  remove  a 
child  from  its  natural  home,  call  these  ministers 
for  a  recommendation. 

They  come  from  homes  racked  with  immor- 
ality, torn  asunder  by  poverty  or  alcoholism,  or 
destroyed  by  accident  or  illness. 

Richard  is  one  of  about  30  children  who  live 
at  one  of  the  most  unusual  homes  in  the  country 
— a  combination  foster  home  for  children  and 
retirement  home  for  senior  citizens. 

There  is  practically  no  mixing  of  the  two 
groups.  In  a  way,  they  have  common  problems; 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  gone  off  and  left  them 
and  they  have  banded  together  to  cut  out  a  new 
life.  But  there  is  one  major  difference.  Whereas 
the  senior  members  seldom  leave  the  campus,  the 
children  only  use  Advent  Christian  Home  as  a 
substitute  for  a  real  home  and  family.  They  go 
to  regular  public  schools  and  churches,  and  take 
part  in  community  activities. 

In  marked  contrast  from  some  institutions  for 
children,  the  boys  and  girls  are  challenged  to 
make  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  community. 

This  is  where  the  4-H  Club  system  has  come 
to  play  a  major  role.  It  is  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity activity  encouraged  by  the  leaders  of  Ad- 
vent Christian  Home. 

"About  95  percent  of  our  children  become 
associated  with  4-H,"  Carter  indicates.   "We,  and 


they,  consider  this  the  most  popular  activity  • 
especially  among  the  boys. 

"Since  we  have  610  acres  and  this  is  a  far 
setting,  it  is  a  natural  activity.  So  many  of  tl 
projects  couldn't  be  better  suited  if  they  hi 
been  designed  specifically  for  us. 

The  campus  has  25  acres  and  lends  itself 
home  beautification  projects.  Since  girls  mu 
help  carry  the  load  in  the  kitchen,  cooking  ai 
home  improvement  are  natural  activities. 

The  wooded  area  is  ideal  for  soil  and  wildli 
conservation  and  entomology  projects.  Youngste 
get  practical  experience  in  electric  and  safe 
projects  through  the  home's  maintenance  crew. 


Pomeroy  Carter,  director  of  the  Advent  Christie 
Home,  points  to  excavation  area  for  new  dispensai 
in  picture  taken  early  in  1964.  With  Carter  ai 
John  Moxley  and  Assistant  County  Agent  Frc 
DeVane  (foreground). 


Carter  believes  that  4-H  has  been  a  big  hel 
in  getting  the  children  to  take  an  active  part  i 
community  activities. 

The  young  and  personable  chief  administn 
tor,  who  has  degrees  in  sociology,  theology  an 
social  work  (the  latter  from  Florida  State  Un 
versity),  says  every  effort  is  made  to  provide 
life  just  like  it  should  have  been  at  home. 

The  children  live  in  cottages — there  are  thre 
on  the  campus — which  hold  a  maximum  of  1 
boys  or  girls  plus  house  parents.  Meals  are  pn 
pared  in  a  central  kitchen,  but  are  catered  t 
the  cottages  where  the  housemother  puts  them  o 
the  table. 

The  comfortable  rooms  are  designed  for  tw( 
affording  as  much  privacy  as  possible. 

The  children  range  in  age  from  the  secon 
grade  to  a  sophomore  in  college  who  still  main 
tains  residence  at  the  home.   The  college  studen 
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flight  of  jet  bombers  "attacked"  4-H  Camp 
oochee  one  overcast  day  last  summer. 

nus  began  one  of  the  most  unique  summer 
npments  in  the  history  of  Florida  4-H  work — 
e  because  the  program  provided  not  only 
recreation  typical  of  summer  camping,  but 
iction  in   the   urgent   business   of   disaster 

7* 

'ictims"  of  the  mock  bombing  attack  were 
anta  Rosa  county  4-H  boys  and  girls,  their 
leaders  and  Extension  agents.  And,  al- 
ii they  didn't  know  exactly  when  the  attack 
I  occur,  every  camper  expected  it  and  was 
icted  how  to  "survive". 

le  plan  to  carry  out  a  civil  defense  program 
I  the  county's  annual  encampment  was  un- 
<en  by  the  county  4-H  Council  and  local 
eaders.  Weeks  were  spent  planning  every 
involving  leaders  within  the  ranks,  and  city 
►unty  officials  who  were  not  so  familiar  with 
ork, 

rhaps  the  greatest  challenge  faced  by  the 
;rs  was  adapting  survival  instruction  to  the 
ehension  level  of  boys  and  girls  between 
10  and  15.  But  the  planners  did  have  one 
vantage  with  this  age  group :  the  youngsters 
nuch  more  enthusiastic  and  eager  than  the 
re  adult  (who  tends  to  be  somewhat  apath- 
l  the  subject  of  civil  defense  survival). 

ancil  members  wanted  to  maintain  a  rec- 
lal  flavor  to  the  camp,  and  were  sure  this 
be  done  by  following  the  usual  practice  of 
isses  of  instruction  each  morning.  Adult 
i  were  assigned  as  class  guides  so  they 
receive  benefit  of  the  survival  instruction. 

>m  among  the  ranks  of  the  campers,  one 
d  one  girl  were  selected  as  camp  directors. 
camp  jobs  included  operations,  communica- 
^ransportation  supply,  and  emergency  med- 
d  and  chaplains,  and  provost  marshalls. 
V  and  one  girl  were  given  each  of  these 
ments. 

i  Henry  Pooley,  county  Civil  Defense  Di- 
and  Dr.  A.  E.  Harbeson,  county  Health 
.  were  asked  to  help  plan  two  major  ob- 
s  of  the  program. 

•ley  supplied  identification  helmets  and  arm 
for  the  camp  leaders,  and  arranged  for  the 
Jombmg  attack  with  operations  officers  at 
*ir  Force  Base. 

Harbeson  accepted  responsibility  for  teach- 
3t-aid  classes.  He  designed  classes  along 
me  lines  as  the  county's  regular  medical 


Youngsters 
Dodge  Bombs 
During  Unique 
Summer  Camp 


Nurse  teaching  medical  self-help  course  for  youngsters. 
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self-help  class  program,  and  had  junior  comple- 
tion certificates  made. 

Two  technicians  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Alton  Harris  and  Leonard  Finch,  agreed 
to  instruct  12  groups  about  radiation,  and  how  to 
use  the  geiger  counter,  dosimeter  and  gas  mask. 
These  classes  were  highly  popular  with  the  camp- 
ers. 

Camp  Timpoochee's  regular  summer  staff  re- 
designed their  activities  to  fit  the  special  camp's 
theme,  "Learn  Today,  Survive  Tomorrow". 

One  major  problem  was  providing  "idle  hours" 
activities  to  simulate  the  confined  life  of  a  fallout 
shelter. 

Cabins  were  designated  as  fallout  shelters, 
but  campers  were  confined  to  shelters  only  dur- 
ing one  alert.  When  the  attack  occurred,  civil 
defense  officers  assembled  at  headquarters  for 
briefing  of  their  responsibilities  during  attack  or 
disaster. 

As  part  of  the  instruction,  an  "A-type"  fallout 
shelter  was  constructed  at  the  camp.  Although 
scaled  to  one-half  size,  it  still  would  accommodate 
one  adult  and  one  child.  Primary  purpose  wasn't 
to  show  size,  however;  the  shelter  was  heavily 
sandbagged  so  instructor  could  show  the  dense 
amount  of  cover  needed  for  fallout  protection. 

Santa  Rosa  county's  civil  defense  camp  wasn't 
simply  a  "new  wrinkle"  to  creating  interest  in 
4-H  camping.  The  entire  plans  was  based  on  pro- 
viding better  community  education  at  every  op- 
portunity. And  certainly,  that  education  was 
more  real  and  palatable  in  combination  with  the 
natural  attractions  of  camping. 

Community  response  "was  gratifying",  accord- 
ing to  County  Agent  S.  C.  Kierce.  The  camp  was 
widely  covered  by  the  press  and  magazines.  Re- 
porters obtained  copies  of  the  program  and  wrote 
advanced  news  stories.  Many  were  on  hand  to 
cover  activities  including  one  representative  of 
a  national  farm  magazine  which  carried  a  story 
in  its  September  issue. 

Assistant  county  agent  Hilton  Meadows  be- 
lieves the  camp  helped  bridge  a  gap  between  adults 
who  had  received  civil  defense  training  and  the 
county's  youngsters.  It  provided  access  into 
many  homes  where  adults  had  not  been  exposed 
to  survival  training. 

Many  other  people  were  reached  by  the  Ex- 
tension agents.  Kierce  received  excellent  cooper- 
ation from  a  local  radio  station  announcer  who, 
himself,  had  spent  two  weeks  in  a  fallout  shelter 
as  a  demonstration  for  his  listeners. 


Leon  Clubs  Open  Attack  on  School  Dr 
Through  4-H  Career  Exploration  Proj 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  ( 
the  number  of  teenagers  in  the  labor  fon 
the  1960s  will  reach  2.5  million. 

Finding  a  job  and  keeping  it  is  a  ma 
lem  for  all  people  in  our  society  today — I 
pecially  so  for  teenagers,  many  of  whon 
highly  trained. 

4-H  club  members  in  Leon  county  i 
the  Career  Exploration  program  to  hell 
this  growing  problem.  They  hope  to  gen 
thusiasm  among  teenagers  to  seek  soirn 
profession  after  high  school. 

Through    the    Career    Exploration 
Leon   county   4-H'ers  have  been  carryii 
four-pronged  promotional  program. 

First,  Extension  agents  called  in  the 
teer  adult  leaders,  described  the  problem 
these  leaders  a  thorough  briefing  on 
Career  Exploration  project  is  designed  t 
the  problem.  Leaders  were  encouraged  ti 
their  4-H  club  members  in  the  project. 

As    an    additional    resource,    they 
Florida   State   University's   Department 
dance  and  Counseling  which  send  deta 
the  type  of  services  they  offer  to  hi* 
graduates. 

One  of  Leon  county's  finest  Extensk 
over  the  past  few  years  has  been  a  a 
series  of  "Minute  Minders"  carried  by 
Tallahassee's  radio  stations.  These  br 
announcements"  offer  Extension  educal 
formation. 

Some  of  \he  "Minute  Minder"  time  w 
over  to  the  Career  Exploration  effort.  S 
ing  information  on  careers  in  health,  ag 
science  and  engineering,  forestry,  and 
ence  and  nutrition  were  aired.  Informal 
from  Extension  economics,  health,  and  fi 
alists. 

Mrs.  Orlis  Causseaux,  leader  of  the  : 
club,  and  her  daughter  Barbara  (the  ch 
ident)  took  a  special  interest  in  the  drive, 
members  of  the  club  began  work  on  t 
project. 

One  of  these,  Sandra  Gerrell,  want 
tend  college  to  prepare  for  a  career,  but 
cerned  about  the  costs.  Assistant  hoi 
Mrs.  Cynthia  McCutcheon  and  Mrs.  C 
contacted  the  Financial  Aids  Departmen 
and  got  information  that  was  present* 
entire  club. 

Through  this  4-H  project,  Leon  coun 
sion  agents  are  making  an  open  attac 
school  drop-out  problem.  They  know 
to  success  is  concentrating  on  careers 
are  interested  in,  and  providing  good,  f 
formation  on  these  opportunities. 
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EXTENSION 


FROM  THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

fact  is  that  extension  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  that  it  is  not  much  good  to 
r,  except  maybe  15,000  extension  agents  who  otherwise  would  have  to  look  for 


COMMENTS 


ision  activity  in  Florida  is  attuned  to  the  needs  of  a  vast  clientele  -  from  farm 
n  to  low  income  blacks,  extension  programs  are  geared  to  urban  and  rural  Irving 
to  help  individuals  and  family  units  get  the  most  from  their  resources.  In 
luring  1971,  over  two  and  one-quarter  million  people  received  help  from  exten- 
this  total,  nearly  300,000  live  and  work  in  rural  areas, 
of  extension's  activities  in  other  areas  not  included  in  this  report  are  shown 
following  illustrations. 
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The  First  Florida  Consumer  Survey,  recently  conducted  by  the  Florida  Cooper* 
Extension  Service,  University  of  Florida,  brought  out  that  the  chief  concerns  of 
consumers  are  money  problems  and  prices,  time,  decision  making,  and  planning.  Vh 
It  comes  to  grocery  shopping  consumers  want  low  prices,  top  quality,  fast  service 
and  uncrowded  stores.  Dr.  Olive  L.  Morrill,  assistant  dean  for  human  resource 
development,  Florida  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  released  the  findings  of  the 
Survey  today. 

The  Survey  showed  that  almost  half  (42%)  of  the  shoppers  bought  for  1  or  2 
persons  households.  These  people  reported  they  often  have  difficulty  finding 
a  variety  of  foods  packaged  In  small  containers.  About  16%  of  those  interviewed 
shopped  for  families  of  6  or  more. 

The  Survey  reached  some  20,000  consumers,  with  864  stores  participating.  Al 
types  of  food  stores  were  Included  in  the  study. 

Extension  Homemakers  Interviewed  consumers  in  51  counties.   Each  10th  person 
entering  the  store  was  Interviewed.   Consumer  opinions  about  food  prices  were 
checked.  They  were  asked  which  of  the  services  of  the  store  they  preferred,  why 
they  were  shopping  that  particular  store,  how  many  times  they  shopped  there  a 
week,  for  how  many  people  they  were  buying. 
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RA  CONSUMER  SURVEY  —2 


hey  were  asked  to  express  their  opinions  on  trading  stamps,  unit  pricing, 

-en  code  dating.  They  were  asked  what  their  greatest  problem  In  shopping  was. 

he  majority  of  the  people  interviewed  said  they  saved  trading  stamps  and 
s^them.  Most  of  the  consumers  Interviewed  said  they  were  aware  of  unit  pricing 
«ien  code  dating  and  that  both  these  would  have  advantages  for  them.   Over 
■llrd  of  the  consumers  Indicated  that  they  did  not  understand  unit  pricing 

out  of  U  did  not  understand  open  code  dating. 

if  all  the  people  Interviewed  only  about  one  fourth  felt  that  such  Increased 
js  as  unit  pricing  and  open  code  dating  would  affect  the  cost  of  food.  Fewer 
appeared  to  want  these  services  If  they  Increase  food  costs, 
lien  consumers  listed  their  major  problemsfew  identified  the  need  of  open 
MJtlng  and  unit  pricing. 

>out  24%  of  the  shoppers  interviewed  were  men.  Nearly  7%  were  couples 
fhg  together.  A  total  of  21%  of  the  consumers  were  retired.  More  than  20% 
it   and  over  years  of  age. 
stalled  findings  of  the  survey  are  being  shared  with  food  stores,  so  they 
tliw  the  opinion  and  remarks  of  their  customers. 

report  of  the  survey  findings  Is  being  given  to  the  Legislative  Committee 
Icjumer  Protections. 

lie  findings  Identified  six  broad  problem  areas  faced  by  Florida  consumers, 
ere  the  same  areas  In  which  Extension  Home  Economics  had  suspected  people 
dlroblems  and  are  areas  in  which  Extension  has  extensive  on-going  educational 
ifs  In  51  Florida  counties. 
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FINDINGS  RELEASED  IN  STATEWIDE 
CONSUMER  SURVEY 


18  LINES 


****  SPECIAL  **** 
FOR  RELEASE  5  P.M. 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  13 


IS 


: 

i  • 

I 


FINDINGS  WERE  RELEASED  TODAY  FOR  THE  FIRST  FLORIDA 
CONSUMER  SURVEY,  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  COOPERATIVE 
EXTENSION  SERVICE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA. 
DOCTOR  OLIVE  MORRILL,  ASSISTANT  DEAN  FOR  HUMAN 
RESOURCE  DEVELOPMENT,  ANNOUNCED  THAT  MORE  THAN 
20-THOUSAND  PEOPLE  WERE  INTERVIEWED  IN  THE 
STATEWIDE  SURVEY.  AMONG  OTHER  FINDINGS,  THE  SURVEY 
SHOWED  THAT  MOST  SHOPPERS  AGREE  ON  WANTING  LOW  PRICES, 
TOP  QUALITY,  FAST  SERVICE  AND  UNCROWDED  STORES.  THE 
MAJORITY  OF  THOSE  INTERVIEWED  SAID  THEY  FAVOR  UNIT 
PRICING  AND  OPEN  CODE  DATING.  MOST  ALSO  SAID  THEY 
SAVE  TRADING  STAMPS  REGULARLY.  SURVEY  FINDINGS  WILL 
BE  RELEASED  TO  FOOD  STORES  IN  FLORIDA,  AS  A  GUIDE  IN 
MEETING  CONSUMER  NEEDS.  THE  LEGISLATURE  HAS  ALSO 
EXPRESSED  INTEREST  IN  THE  SURVEY  FINDINGS.  THE 
INTERVIEWS  WERE  DONE  IN  SEPTEMBER  BY  MORE  THAN 
2-THOUSAND  VOLUNTEER  HOMEMAKER  CLUB  MEMBERS  SUPERVISED  BY 
COUNTY  EXTENSION  HOME  ECONOMICS  AGENTS. 


### 
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NATIONAL   BLUE-RIBBON    WINNER 


AMERICAN    ASSOCIATION    OF    AGRICULTURAL   COLLEGr    EDITOR 
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FARMERS  SPEAK 


FROM  THE  TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

i  other  parts  of  the  Idnd  grant  complex,  extension  has  been  preoccupied  with 
y  and  production  -  a  focus  that  has  contributed  much  to  the  largest  producers, 
;h  also  has  slighted  the  pressing  needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  America's  farmers, 
red  the  great  majority  of  other  rural  people/' 

COMMENT 


document  has  attempted  to  address  itself  to  some  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the 
rce  Report  by  exhibiting  a  sampling  of  published  material  describing  some  of  the 
the  University  of  Florida  land  grant  complex. 

unfortunate  that  the  Task  Force  Report  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
i  inquiries  of  individual  American  farmers.  In  the  limited  time  available  to 
his  testimony,  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  scientifically  reliable  sampling  of  opinion 
nt  to  the  Committee.  We  have  asked  a  sampling  of  Florida  farmers  and  home- 
o  submit  their  opinions  concerning  the  role  the  Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultur- 
es has  played  in  their  farm  and  home  activities.  These  letters  follow, 
oped  that  this  sub-committee  will  be  able  to  receive  some  of  this  testimony  in  a 
)y,  and  we  issue  an  invitation  to  visit  Florida  and  talk  to  its  peoples  •  -  both  rural 
n  concerning  the  role  of  Florida's  land  grant  colleges. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 


I  feel  that  without  the  advico  and  assistance  o^  the  Extension  r<ervj 
and  Experiment  Stations,  I  would  have  much  difficulty  jn  operating  my  farm 
consisting  of  240  acres  of  tobacco,  corn,  grain  sorghum  and  livestock. 

The  main  problem  I  see  i-ith  the  Extension  Service  a~d  Experiment  St.; 
is  that  they  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  the  type  of  program; 
that  they  would  like  to. 


/t^i 
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DM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 


I  think  that  the  Extension  Service  is  doinq  a  good  job.  Through  the 
us  projects  such  as  the  Livestock  Improvement  Association  I  have  been  able 
t  some  good  hogs  which  I  otherwise  would  not  have  been  able  to  have. 

The  Extension  Service  helps  me  to  take  soil  samples  and  figure  out  the 
lizer  analysis  for  my  crops  and  the  county  agents  help  me  to  decide  what 
ties  of  corn,  tobacco  and  peanuts  to  use.   I  could  not  have  as  good  a  farm 
tion  now  if  it  wasn't  for  the  Extension  Service. 

Although  I  am  a  Negro  farmer,  the  Extension  Service  has  always  been 
with  me  and  I  hope  to  continue  to  use  them  in  mv  farm  operation  of  150 
of  corn,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  as  I  have  in  the  past. 


I 
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To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Extension  work  has  filled  a  large  part  of  my  ! ife  for  the  nast  nine 
years.  Compared  to  many  of  the  ladies  in  Suwannee  County,  I  haven't  even 
started.   We  learn  such  a  large  variety  of  things  in  Extension  work;  some 
of  these  include  consumer  education,  driver's  education,  law,  crafts, 
personal  appearance — just  so  many  different  things  I  could  not  do  them  a1 1 . 

If  Extension  work  in  the  eleven  c]ubs  in  our  county  was  all  the  interes- 
I  had  outside  my  church  and  home,  I  would  lead  a  very  full  and  rewarding 
life  indeed. 

Sincerely, 


MRS.    J.    C.    GRINER 
Pas1    President.  Suwannee 
County  Extension  Homemakers 
Counci I 
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■X)M  IT  MAY  OONCERH: 

The  county  agent's  office  helped  me  get  a  good  stock  of  hogs  through 
livestock  Improvement  Association.   I  am  a  sman  farme,  with  sevon  brood 
a  large  male  and  35  shoats. 

Any  questions  that  I  might  have  about  my  119  acre  farm  can  always  be 
out  and  cleared  up  bv  the  help  of  the  Extension  staff. 
I  am  a  small  Heg^o  farmer,  but  they  have  worked  every  wav  thev  could  with 


Pcu'o    3  Pn?:  ?9"; 

I.ivo  Oak,  Florida  32060 
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329  Northwest  27  Avenue 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33311 

June  13,  1972 


Dr.  E.  T.  York,  Jr. 
Vice  President  for 
Agricultural  Affairs 
1008  McCarty  Hall 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida  32601 

Dear  Dr.  York: 

In  reference  to  your  trip  to  Washington  and  the  Committee  hearing,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  as  a  small  farming  operator  and  farm  market  manager,  we 
have  relied  most  heavily  on  the  Broward  County  Extension  Service  and  feel 
that  the  service  rendered  to  us  has  been  both  inspirational  and  educational 

We  feel  that  if  this  service  was  taken  away  from  us  or  in  any  way  curtailed 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  continue  our  business  in  as  profitable  and 
satisfactory  manner  as  is  now  the  case. 

I  wish  you  the  most  success  in  your  efforts  on  our  behalf. 

Sincerely, 
.7 

h'<    '•!,'   •■■:■-■■■■- 

Dale  Jesus 
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KRLES   F.   FAWSETT,  JR. 


2417   NORTH  OCEAN  DRIVE 

P.   0.    BOX   4087 

FORT  PIERCE,   FLORIDA   33450 


JUN1  5 


Wl 


June   12,  ^72 


Dr.  E.  T.  York,  Jr. 
1008  McCarty  Hall 
Gainesville,  Fla.   32601 

Dear  Dr.  York: 

I  understand  a  group  calling  itself  the  "Agribusiness 
Accountability  Project"  has  published  a  statement  derogatory  to  the 

J???  Gl^   College  Co»Pl«".  charging  that  the  various  institutions 
within  this  group  are  useful  only  to  large  farming  corporations  and 
do  nothing  for  the  individual  farmer. 

I  have  been  a  citrus  grower  for  forty  years.   Presently  I  and 
my  sons  own  160  acres  of  citrus  in  St.  Lucie  County.   I  also  do  grove 
work  for  several  other  growers. 

During  all  of  this  period  I  have  been  generously  aided  by  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center,  (Citrus  Experiment  Station)  at  Lake 
Alfred,  and  during  the  last  twelve  years  by  its  branch  at  Ft.  Pierce, 
This  by  as  many  inquiries,  in  person  or  by  phone,  as  I  cared  to  make, 
as  well  as  by  the  published  work  of  their  staffs. 

The  County  Extension  Director  (formerly  County  Agricultural 
Agent)  in  St.  Lucis  County  has  aided  me  in  I  estimate  a  doaen  inter- 
views a  year  since  he  has  occupied  this  office.   This  has  been  more 
frequent  in  recent  years  since  I  entered  the  beef  cattle  business  with 
almost  no  background  of  knowledge  and  called  on  Hugh  Whelchel,  the  St. 
Lucie  County  director,  for  almost  the  only  reliable  information  avail- 
able to  me. 

The  larger  Corporations  are  usually  well-staffed  with  their  own 
experts  and  depend  far  lass  than  I  on  County  Extension  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Center.   The  statement  that  these  facilities  serve 
large  corporations  in  preference  to  individual  farmers  is  so  far  from 
the  truth  that  I  do  not  bolitve  it  could  have  been  made  ia  good  faith. 


Sincerely, 


CJT:mf 


c 


> 
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LANDSCAPE  NURSER  YMEN 


June    14,    1972 


Phona  (813)  68; 

225  New  Auburndala  Hi 

LAKELAND. FLORIDA 


Dr.    £.    T.    York,    Jr.,    Vice   President 
AGRICULTURAL    AFFAIRS 

1008   NcCarty   Hall    -    University    of    Florida 
Gainesville,    Florida    32601 

Dear    E.    T.: 

U)e  are  one  of  the  few  surviving  family-operated  ornamental  nurseries 
that  retail  what  we  grow  and  use  it  in  our  landscape  business.   most 
nurseries  are  either  wholesale,  liner  producers  or  garden  center 
operators  now,  but  we  have  managed  to  combine  all  of  this  in  one 
operation. 

Our  survival  is  the  result  of  hard  work  by  every  member  of  the  family; 
our  persistence  and  determination  to  make  it  through  the  lean  years  of 
1932  to  1952;  and  the  unlimited  technical  information  and  advice  we  ha 
received  from  the  University  of  Florida. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  that  we  don't  use  the  services  of  extension  in 
GAinesville  or  Bartow,  and  we  regularly  forward  specimens  to  you  for 
expert  analysis. 

The  most  valuable  extension  of  the  University  into  our  business  has  be 
the  cost  analysis  over  the  past  six  years  by  Dr.  Ned  CAke.   Our  financ 
condition  has  strengthened  steadily  because  the  analysis  has  shown  us 
where  our  operation  needed  strengthening. 

This  month  we  are  taking  four  key  employees  to  the  nurserymens  short 
course  at  University  of  Florida  on  June  20th  and  21st. 

There  is  no  way  for  us  to  keep  up  to  date  on  research  and  new  technique 
except  to  see  for  ourselves  what  you  are  doing  at  least  once  a  year. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 


Curtis  Peterson 
Peterson's  Nursery 

gh 


I 

F towering  Shrubt.  Evargraant, 
Shad*  &  Fruit  Tr..t.  Annual*. 
Spray.    F.rtilii.r.    and   Gardan 
Equipment 
I 
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MPA  INDEPENDENT  DAIRY  FARMERS'  ASSOCIATION,  INO 


P.  O.  BOX  SOU 
372S  -   10th  AVENUE 


PHONE  24S-4141 
TAMPA.    FLORIDA    3360B 


Tune  14,   1972 


Dr.   E.    T.   York 

/ice  President  for  Agricultural  Affairs 
008  McCarty  Hall 
jJniversity  of  Florida 
Gainesville,   Florida  32601 

)ear  Sir: 
■ 
|t  is  our  understanding  that  you  are  to  appear  before  a 
'ongressional  hearing  on  June  19  and  20  relative  to 
eports  by  the  "Agri-business  Accountability  Project" 
roup. 

Tie  association  believes  that  the  reports  by  this  group 
>  be  highly  irresponsible,  biased  and  distorted. 

lease  be  advised  that  dairymen  over  the  state  credit 
ie  College  of  Agriculture,   University  of  Florida,   through 
s  research,   teaching  and  extension  divisions,  with 
lvaluable  contributions  to  the  industry  down  through  the 
ears.     This  imparted  technology  has  enabled  the  dairy 
idustry  of  Florida  to  make  the  most  rapid  advancement 
i  growth  and  efficiency  of  any  state  in  the  union  during 
ie  last  decade. 


e  are  particularly  proud  of  the  work  and  results  as 
'ovided  through  tye  university  system. 

Durs  truly, 


ruman  J.   Smith,   President 


EJS/sr 


f 
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Senator  Stevenson.  Our  next  witness  today  is  Dr.  George  Corn- 
11,  professor  of  wildlife-  ecology,  University  of  Florida,  Gaines- 
ie,  Fla. 

3r.  Cornwell  received  his  B.S.  from  Michigan  State  University. 
Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  he  has  received  many 
lors  in  his  career,  one  of  the  most  recent  being  the  Florida  Gov- 
ior's  Conservation  Award,  and  he  is  the  author  of  some  50  technical 
3ers,  20  generalize  articles,  and  two  books. 
Phank  you  for  joining  us,  Dr.  Cornwell. 

Is  I  said  to  the  other  witnesses,  you  are  welcome  to  read  your  state- 
it,  or  if  on  the  other  hand,  you  would  like  to  conserve  time  by 
Ting  it  for  the  record  and  summarizing,  that  is  fine. 

LTEMENT  OF  DR.  GEORGE  CORNWELL,  PROFESSOR  OF  WILDLIFE 
ECOLOGY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA,  GAINESVILLE,  FLA. 

)r.  Cornwell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will 
;mpt  to  do  both. 

would  like  to  open  with  the  statement  though  on  what  I  think  is 
ery  fundamental  quote  from  Henry  Beston's  book  in  Northern 
m,  1948,  which  states : 

hen  farming  becomes  purely  utilitarian,  something  perishes.  Sometimes  it  is 
earth  life  which  dies  under  this  'stand  and  deliver'  policy,  sometimes  it  is 
human  beings  who  practice  this  economy,  and  oftenest  of  all  it  is  the 
ruction  of  both  land  and  man. 

eston  wrote  that  over  20  years  ago,  but  I  think  the  message  per- 
s  is  even  more  relevant  today  than  at  the  time  he  authored  it. 
would  like  to  say  I  am  and  have  been  a  professor  for  land-grant 
,Tersities  for  10  years,  and  I  believe  I  know  them  well. 
i  my  experience,  the  agricultural  colleges  tend  to  be  administered 
highly  autocratic,  chain-of-command  manner, 
his  has  rather  great  consequences  on  the  ways  they  function  in- 
ally.  There  is  tight  administrative  control  on  nearly  all  aspects,  and 
ink  this  tends  to  deaden  the  intellectual  ferment,  and  weakens  their 
•vative  "think-tank"  contributions. 

have  studied  the  agribusiness  accountability  project's  "Hard 
latoes,  Hard  Times,"  and  I  find  it  a  perceptively  fair  and  accurate 
ssment  and  indictment  of  the  land-grant  college  complex.  A  full 
ic  accounting  and  mission  redirection  for  these  institutions  is  long 
due.  6 

nlike  Dr.  York,  I  find  it  a  perspectively  fair  and  adequate  assess- 

t  of  situations  in  land-grant  colleges. 

think  this  is  true  in  all  of  the  major  and  general  conclusions  that 

^eport  deals  with,  and  I  would  hate  to  see  the  impact  of  the  report 

mshed  by  focusing  on  certain  details. 

flunk  agricultural  college  staff  members  are  well  aware  of  their 

able  fate  if  they  publicly  criticize  the  policies  of  their  college  or 

business. 

►ntrol  of  staff  through  fear  of  administrative  disfavor  and  reprisal 
tact  of  life  in  agricultural  colleges. 

'hey  adversaries  are  selected  against  so  vigorously  that  nearly  all 
oyees  are  or  quickly  become  enthusiastic  advocates,  at  least  in 
public  positions. 
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This  tends  to  lessen  the  public  comment  by  faculty  members  of  t 
colleges. 

In  fact,  in  general,  the  professional  staffs  have  become  advoc 

I  think  it  is  difficult  for  any  governmental  committees  such  as  jj 
to  find  critiques  of  land-grant  education  within  that  educational 
tern,  and  it  is  almost  going  to  require  intensive  outside  study  of 
system  to  determine  factually  how  it  is  operated. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  ask  you  the  same  question  that  I  asked 
York.  How  should  that  intensive  study  be  undertaken? 

Who  is  capable  of  doing  it  ? 

Dr.  Corn  well.  Well,  it  would  seem  to  me  we  have  the  capab 
within  society  to  organize  a  study  team,  empowered  to  carry  on  i 
an  independent  investigation. 

It  should  be  a  broad  interdisciplinary  team  of  people  that  are 
directly  tied  to  the  land-grant  college  programs,  but  who  have 
expertise  collectively  to  analyze  those  programs. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  are  not  suggesting  this  should  be  un 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

Dr.  Cornwell.  No,  sir.  I  think  you  would  get  a  rubber-stamp 
suit.  I  am  convinced  that  this  kind  of  study  should  focus  on  an< 
productive  to  the  system,  the  total  system,  and  not  to  the  agribusi 
sector. 

It  needs  to  be  done  from  outside  the  system.  One  of  the  real  reai 
that  agri-business  has  gone  the  way  it  has  in  the  development  o: 
technology  and  its  mass  application  is  that  it  has  been  just  al 
totally  in  control  of  its  programs,  and  the  inputs  and  policy  decisi 
and  the  criticisms  on  the  programs  of  the  system  have  all  been  inter 
and  so  it  becomes  more  and  more  self-serving  as  that  process  goes 

Senator  Stevenson.  How  would  you  feel  about  such  a  study  i 
was  undertaken  by  the  standing  Agriculture  Committees  of 
Congress  ? 

Dr.  Cornwell.  I  would  hesitate  to  have  such  a  study  done  by  the  < 
gressional  agriculture  committees,  again,  because  through  their  < 
stituency,  they  have  heavy  involvements  in  the  topic  under  invi 
gation. 

I  should  think  the  study  needs  to  be  done  by  people  that  are 
really  directly  and  personally  involved  in  the  topic  of  the  study. 

Perhaps  a  study  team  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  on  Envii 
mental  Quality  or  EPA  would  be  the  answer. 

I  have  not  really  given  this  any  thought,  but  that  is  what  I  th 
at  this  time. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Fine.  Please  proceed. 

Dr.  Cornwell.  I  would  also  like  to  put  before  you  the  self-imagi 
1FAS  and  all  agricultural  colleges  as  servants  of  agribusiness 
clearly  projected  by  the  following  excerpts  from  the  official  IF 
description  in  the  University  of  Florida  Record,  1972-73 : 

With  programs  extending  into  virtually  every  county  and  community  in  Flor 
the  primary  mission  of  IFAS  is  that  of  helping  the  State  to  realize  its  maxin 
potentials  for  agricultural  development. 

The  Vice  President  for  Agricultural  Affairs  for  the  University  coordinates 
functions  of  this  unique  research  and  development  program  which  serves 
Btate'8  multi-billion  dollar  agricultural  industry — Florida's  most  important 
dustry. 

Developing  the  trained  manpower  to  serve  Florida's  dynamic  agriculti 
industry  is  the  mission  of  the  resident  instruction  function  of  IFAS  ...  to  proi 
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raining  necessary  for  its  students  to  meet  the  ever-changing  needs  of  the 

i's  highly  specialized  agriculture  and  related  businesses. 

3  mission  of  the  research  division  of  IFAS  is  directed  at  developing  new  and 

3ved  technology  to  enable  Florida's  agriculture  to  become  more  efficient 

mprove  its  competitive  position. 

e  agricultural  programs  of  the  University  of  Florida  have,  without  ques- 

been  a  major  contributing  factor  in  the  development  of  Florida's  multi- 

n  dollar  agricultural  industry.  The  resources  of  these  education,  research 

levelopment  programs  are  committed  to  assisting  all  segments  of  the  agri- 

ral  industry  with  a  more  complete  development  of  Florida's  agricultural 

tial. 

3w,  these  statements  fit  perfectly  the  indictment  of  Mr.  High- 
r's  study. 

would  feel  that  IFAS's  responsibility  as  a  land-grant  university 
Id  be  that  of  serving  the  total  system  and  not  a  subsection  of  it, 
as  agribusiness. 

>w,  not  only  do  the  agricolleges  serve  agribusiness,  to  a  major 
it  they  provide  its  leadership  and  direction.  For  example,  Dr. 
c,  I  believe,  is  Florida's  foremost  representative  of  agriculture, 
its  public  spokesman.  In  performing  this  function,  he  utilizes  a 
ly  competent  editorial  staff,  and  a  statewide  network  of  extension 
ities,  all  of  this  publicly  funded,  to  carry  the  industry's  position 
policies  to  the  people. 

the  institute  served  all  of  society  directly,  as  its  primary  mission, 
might  not  be  subject  to  as  much  criticism  as  it  is  within  a  narrowly 
ed  mission. 

dso  believe  the  research  fund  of  IFAS  and  the  other  land-grant 
*es  primarily  serves  agribusiness,  and  I  think  a  really  in-depth 
lal  analysis  would  show  at  least  three- fourths  of  the  research 
icts  in  this  country  are  aimed  directly  at  felt  needs  of  the  agri- 
less  sector  of  the  total  agricultural  rural  land  complex. 
>elieve  that  careful  review  of  research  budgets,  project  by  project, 
d  show  that  at  least  three- fourths  of  all  research  is  specifically  di- 
d  toward  agribusiness  needs. 

my  own  specialty  of  ecology  and  environment,  IFAS  has  until 
t\j  done  little  more  than  practice  "tokenism"  and  public  "im- 
f"  in  their  environmental  research. 

iey  are  highly  skilled  in  both  arts.  Most  environmental  projects  of 
;ance,  typically  and  not  necessarily  wrongfully,  are  directed  at  the 
lem  areas  where  agribusiness  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  pub- 
Lvironmental  concern. 

l  ecologist  is  teethed  on  the  holistic  nature  of  life — the  interre- 
ness  and  interdependence  of  all  living  things  and  their  environ- 
.  Therefore,  it  clearly  is  counterproductive  to  consider  the  great 
5  of  rural  residents  out  of  context  with  the  total  rural  environ- 


rtainly  in  the  environmental  area,  and  I  would  suspect  in  many 
•  areas,  agriculture  tends  to  be  a  follower  rather  than  a  leader  in 
areas  of  concern. 

e  environment  is  a  good  indication  of  that, 
aator  Stevenson.  Let  me  make  this  a  little  more  specific, 
it  your  opinion  that  the  availability  of  funds  for  research  from 
'usiness  and  private  sources  determines  the  direction  of  publicly 
3rted  research  activities  at  land-grant  colleges  generally,  and  the 
ersity  of  Florida  in  particular  ? 

82-656  O— 72— pt.  4B 11 
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Dr.  Cornwell.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  my  exact  opinion. 

I  believe  that  the  private  inmovement  of  money  in  the  land- 
colleges  is  small,  and  it  is  small  for  one  very  major  reason,  and  1 
much  of  their  research  needs  are  being  met  with  the  public  funds 
therefore,  they  do  not  need  to  infuse  any  major  private  researcl 
port  to  get  their  research  needs  met. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Well,  if  it  is  true  in  this  regard  that  their 
are  being  met  with  public  funding,  why  is  it  that  those  decisioi 
made  to  meet  that  need  of  agribusiness  as  opposed  to  the  ecol 
interest  of  rural  America  and  all  of  society  ? 

Dr.  Cornwell.  Basically  I  think  it  is  because  the  research  ] 
which  we  got  into  in  the  prior  testimony  is  internalized,  in  the 
is  set. 

It  really  is  the  agribusiness,  and  the  agriresearch  team  serving 
business,  that  determines  the  policy  of  the  action. 

There  may  be  occasionally  a  representative  of  the  environn 
group  or  some  other  nonagribusiness  influence,  but  it  is  so 
that  it  really  does  not  influence  policy,  and  now  the  main  thn 
agriresearch  has  been  in  the  introduction  of  marketing  areas,  : 
think  their  planning,  their  future  planning  shows  that  this  is 
continued,  production  being  in  addition  to  improvements,  the  he; 
of  chemicals  and  machines,  and  this  is  where  the  great  advam 
American  agriculture  has  taken  place,  in  this  production  of  marls 
areas  with  tremendously  high  cost  elsewhere. 

I  was  curious  about  the  new  peanut,  as  an  example.  Within  a 
or  two  after  the  development  of  the  new  peanut,  all  of  the  p 
acres  m  the  State  are  planted  with  it,  yet  there  has  been  exte 
literature  for  over  20  years  that  the  near  exclusive  reliance  on  ino 
ic  fertilizers  was  a  mistake,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  stressing  or 
fertilization  in  the  use  of  human  and  domestic  livestock  waste 
yet  this  still  remains  unimplemented  and  largely  unresea 
theory  after  a  couple  of  decades  of  evolution  from  outside  the  { 
setting  team. 

It  still  remains  a  pilot  project  in  one  or  two  places  in  the  I 

Well,  my  specialty,  sir,  is  the  environment,  and  I  have  atten 
in  my  prepared  paper,  in  table  I,  to  list  and  categorize  the  major 
in  which  agritechnology  as  it  is  now  practiced  impairs  the  env 
ment,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  take  up  your  time  now  to  go  thr 
that  list,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  me  to  be  counterproductive  to 
sider  the  great  needs  of  rural  residents  out  of  context  with  the 
rural  environment,  and  as  a  technology  continues  to  degrade  that 
environment,  it  cannot  help  but  adversely  affect  most  of  the  resi< 
therein. 

Much  of  the  damage,  I  think,  is  an  unnecessary  spinoff  of  the 
ous  expansion  of  agricultural  technology,  and  I  would  just  cifc 
most  monumental  environmental  damage  that  is  associated  with  i 
cide  and  fertilizer  uses,  channelization,  irrigation,  wetland  drai] 
intensity  of  crop  and  forest  management  practices,  and  habitui 
to  machine  intensive  technology. 

This  last  has  had  severe  implications  for  the  farm  labor  fore 

Now,  the  agribusiness  complex  is  increasingly  paranoid  ovei 
vi  vol  mental  criticism,  as  reflected  in  the  comments  of  Secretai 
Agriculture  Butz : 
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utz  discerned  a  real  threat  to  American  agriculture  .  .  .  from  the  environ- 
talists  or  from  the  do-gooders  or  from  consumerism  or  from  whatever  you 
t  to  call  it,  and  urged  his  audience  to  extol  the  blessings  of  pesticides  ( Xews- 
' .  December  6, 1971 ) . 


have  here  the  March  1972  issue  of  Florida  Agriculture  which  in- 

ites  the  direction  and  leadership  in  agriculture,  a  feature  article  on 

.ckyard  Won't  Feed  America,"     but  what  America  really  needs 

return  to  backyard  farming,  and  going  back  to  a  victory  garden 

e  of  program. 

Codern  agricultural  technology  has  achieved  its  advances  of  the 
t  two  decades  at  tremendous  increases  in  costs. 

[any  of  these  increases  in  costs  have  been  internal,  through  the 
ox  inorganic  fertilizers,  through  a  manifold  increase  in  the  use 
>esticides,  through  a  near  doubling  of  the  farm  acres  irrigated,  and 
tiaps  most  significant,  a  near  tripling  of  onf  arm  machinery  values 
n  $12.2  to  $34.3  billion. 

he  only  reason  we  have  the  cheapest  food  produced  in  the  world 
ecause  that  production  has  never  been  subjected  to  a  critical  cost- 
ifit  analysis  that  would  be  satisfying  to  Senator  Proxmire,  and 
il  we  do  that  kind  of  analysis,  we  will  not  really  know  what  it 
s  America  to  feed  itself.  I  think  it  would  be  significantly  more 
l  the  figures  that  are  currently  made  available  to  us. 
would  also  say  it  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  ridiculous  to  feed 
country  using  only  2.5  percent  of  our  labor  force. 
;  would  seem  to  me  that  we  should  be  using  at  least  8  to  10  per- 
of  our  labor  force  for  food  production. 

gain,  to  have  a  diversified  and  dynamic  total  labor  force,  we  must 
ease  the  quantity  and  life-style  quality  of  farm  labor,  and  we 
t  reduce  the  costly  and  more  urban  problems  associated  with  un- 
loyment,  crime,  and  welfare. 

think  when  you  undertake  a  review  of  labor  costs,  again,  you  must 
a  total  systems  review,  and  not  just  a  review  of  the  particular 
>  involved,  or  the  agribusiness  as  a  whole. 

took  me  a  long  time  to  realize  that  agriculture  is  our  greatest 
I  user,  1.6  billion  acres  compared  to  50  million  acres  used  for  cities 
all  transportation  facilities. 

3  an  industry,  it  contributes  the  most  of  any  single  social  entity 
ivironmental  degradation. 

tie  agribusiness  policy  has  been  to  continually  increase  short-term 
Is  while  environment  and  society  absorbs  many  hidden  costs. 
Lvestments  of  this  magnitude  suggest  to  me  that  society  right- 
w  should  play  a  greater  role  in  the  shaping  and  direction  of  agri- 
iral  technology  and  its  research,  development  and  manpower 
ling  arm — the  land-grant  universites. 

:ogress  in  modern  food  production  frequently  has  been  defined 
peding  more  and  more  people  on  less  and  less  farm  land  by  fewer 
I  fewer  farmers. 

iiis  seems  a  totally  false  altar  at  which  to  worship,  I  would  prefer 
kional  policy  that  would,  through  education  and  reproductive 
rol,  reduce  the  mouths  to  feed,  keep  the  best  farm  land  in  agricul- 
l  production,  rather  than  squandering  it  to  urban  growth  and 
|r  nonf arm  uses ;  and  employ  a  much  expanded  and  better  reward  - 
irm  labor  force. 
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I  would  like  to  see  national  incentive  programs :  (1)  Kestoring  bj 
yard  farming  as  a  tradition;  (2)  returning  organic  fertilizatia 
respectability;  (3)  fully  applying  integrated  control  technolog 
agricultural  pests;  (4)  reducing  the  intensity  of  land  and  water1 
and  (5)  identifying  the  rural  environment  as  an  optimum  loca 
for  human  habitation  and  occupation. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  legisla 
process,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Cornwell. 

Your  full  statement  will  be  entered  into  the  record  at  the  en< 
your  testimony. 

We  have  heard  this  morning  about  the  need  for  more  people- 
ented  research  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  more  traditii 
emphasis  on  agricultural  efficiency. 

What  kinds  of  people-oriented  research  go  on  at  the  Universit 
Florida  ? 

Dr.  Cornwell.  Well,  I  am  in  the  school  for  forestry,  and  of  its 
tal  research  program,  would  feel  that  a  project  in  the  aspects  of 
scenic  environment,  and  the  way  people  perceive  those  aspects,  w< 
fall  into  this  people-oriented  project,  and  it  really  is  the  only  m 
research  project  in  our  program  that  deals  directly  with  people, 
see  it. 

I  think  it  is  unfair  to  indicate  that  there  is  not  people-oriei 
research,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  indicate  that  the  people  oriei 
research  is  a  very,  very  disproportionately  small  part  of  the  t 
research  program. 

Senator  Stevenson.  What  proportion  of  the  funds  for  researc 
the  school  of  forestry  go  to  people-oriented  projects  ? 

Dr.  Cornwell.  I  would  think  it  is  less  than  5  percent. 

Senator  Stevenson.  When  land-grant  colleges  develop  new  chem 
pesticides,  would  you  say  that  we  in  Government  could  be  satis 
that  sufficient  research  is  conducted  to  determine  whether  the  he 
and  safety  of  farmworkers  will  be  endangered? 

Dr.  Cornwell.  I  think  especially  in  the  near  past  this  research 
been  almost  totally  lacking. 

I  believe  in  the  last  5  years  there  has  been  tremendous  adva: 
made  in  screening  and  monitoring,  but  still  because  of  the  high 
search  costs  of  this  kind  of  determination,  and  the  large  sample  s 
in  terms  of  humans  that  you  need  to  incorporate  in  research, 
research  is  still  greatly  inadequate.  I  believe  farmworkers  encou: 
serious  occupational  hazards  in  the  use  of  agricultural  chemicals. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Yesterday  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
Pennsylvania  testified  that  there  was  a  great  duplication  of  reses 
effort  of  land-grant  colleges. 

Is  that  statement  true  in  your  opinion  ? 

Dr.  Cornwell.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  very  true.  They  are  all  i 
much  alike  in  organization,  and  in  the  types  of  things  they  resea: 
but  they  have  tended  to  establish  a  tradition  of  doing  indepenc 
research. 

Now,  they  have  organized  into  regional  research  councils.  1 
is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  magnitude  of  the  duplication,  but  it  i 
exists,  in  a  very  real  degree. 
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Bator  Stevenson.  Is  that  the  purpose  of  those  regional  research 
icils — to  avoid  duplication  ? 

r.  Cornwell.  No,  but  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  spinoffs,  and  they 
)urse  stimulate  similar  research  when  they  meet,  so  you  get  a  back- 
,  a  director  from  South  Carolina,  for  example,  will  be  discussing 
t  a  Florida  research  worker  is  doing,  and  there  will  be  a  tendency 
stimes  for  that  work  to  be  done  in  Florida  as  well, 
ow,  crops  being  what  they  are,  and  farm  animals  being  what  they 
you  do  need  to  often  do  similar  types  of  research  in  different 
graphical  locations  because  of  the  adaption  of  plants  and  animals 
>cal  factors. 

hat  is  an  excellent  question,  and  an  excellent  example  of  why  a 
arch  team  evaluating  this  aspect,  for  example,  in  agricultural  re- 
ch  needs  to  be  a  highly  competent  group  of  individuals  that  can 
>eyond  research  projects  in  the  opening  paragraphs,  and  really 
:  at  them  to  see  if  they  are  duplicative  or  if  they  are  indeed  neces- 

mator  Stevenson.  We  have  heard  in  these  hearings  conflicting 
uations  about  the  worth  of  specific  projects. 

)me  of  the  criticism  have  been  somewhat  general,  the  suggestion 
g  by  consumers,  and  farmworker  representatives,  some  people 
a  the  universities,  and  others,  that  everybody  is  benefitted  by  land- 
it  college  activities  except  the  family  farmers,  the  farmworkers, 
the  consumer. 

find  beneath  it  all  a  difference  of  philosophy.  I  do  not  know  if  you 
b  here  this  morning  to  hear  Dr.  Butz,  but  he  spoke  very  forcefully 
is  own  philosophy  which  strikes  me  as  emphasizing  almost  exclu- 
iy  the  importance  of  efficiency,  agricultural  efficiency,  and  so-called 
iress. 

thers  like  yourself  feel  that  philosophy  is  all  wrong,  that  we  have 
I  a  very  high  price  for  so-called  efficiency,  and  that  our  philosophy 
tit  to  be  different. 

[aybe  the  best  place,  the  most  logical  place,  to  start  evaluating 
e  conflicting  philosophies  would  be  with  an  analysis  of  the  cost 
jfits  of  specific  activities.  If  that  is  a  sound  statement,  how  would 
begin  in  this  country  to  resolve  the  philosophical  questions  in  the 
that  could  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  activities  and  the  programs 
md -grant  colleges  ? 

'ow  do  we  ever  resolve  those  philosophical  questions  ? 
»r.  Cornwell.  I  think  that  is  the  most  profound  question  of  the 
ning,  and  you  have  identified  the  exact  departure  point, 
hat  point  is  the  goal  or  mission  that  society  wants  to  set  for  agri- 
ure,  and  if  society  wishes  a  direction,  how  do  you  determine  what 
ction,  what  mission,  what  goal  or  goals  society  as  a  whole  should 
for  agriculture?  I  think  you  are  a  more  competent  person  to  judge 
;  than  I  am,  but  my  personal  philosophy  is  in  almost  total  discord 
i  what  I  call  the  expansion  of  the  agri-industry  as  it  is  practiced 

enator  Stevenson.  Well,  I  know  this  is  rather  vague,  but  universi- 
theoretically  have  represented  in  them  a  universality  of  interests, 
hey  do  represent  an  extraordinary  variety  of  human  resources — 
i  and  women  on  the  faculties  engaged  in  teaching,  conducting  re- 
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search,  studying,  that  supposedly  reflect  all  sorts  of  philosop] 
attitudes. 

Why  can't  the  university  begin  to  resolve  some  of  these  philosc 
cal  questions?  If  the  universities  themselves  were  willing  to  pool  1 
resources  and  disciplines  from  all  of  their  different  schools,  cou 
they  help  us  resolve  some  of  the  fundamental  questions? 

Dr.  Corn  well.  Well,  it  could  be  done  through  the  university 
search  framework,  trying  to  determine  what  different  sectors  oi 
public  feel  about  these  issues,  and  what  direction  they  would  HI 
see  them  go  in. 

I  think  if  we  looked  at  specific  practices  such  as  channelizatior 
which  much  information  was  brought  out  in  testimony  before 
Reuss  subcommittee,  the  majority  of  Americans  are  very  conce 
about  what  channelization  does  to  the  rural  environment  and  the  c 
ity  of  life  of  rural  residents. 

One  thing  it  does  for  the  rural  poor  that  we  have  never  exami 
is  it  really  removes  a  free  protein  source. 

Intensive  land  use  likewise  works  against  the  small  farm  wile 
species  that  have  additionally  helped  feed  the  rural  poor. 

I  believe  the  damaging  overintensive  use  of  our  lands  for  fores 
farming,  and  ranching  could  be  demonstrated  through  integratec 
search  and  a  consensus  public  opinion  about  those  uses  that  migh 
helpful  to  Congress  in  terms  of  helping  legislate  a  new  policy. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  spoke  earlier  about  our  concern  about 
effects  of  growing  concentrations  of  power,  of  economic  power,  at  < 
step  in  the  production,  processing,  and  distribution  of  food. 

Nobody  in  this  country  has  really  gotten  into  that  issue. 

We  do  not  know  all  of  the  facts,  but  every  so  often,  a  fact  erne 
that  I  find  very  disturbing,  as,  for  example,  the  statement  that  aire 
52  percent  of  all  of  the  land  in  the  State  of  Maine  is  now  ownec 
just  12  corporations. 

We  do  not,  in  the  United  States,  know  who  owns  the  land.  We  h 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  or  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
they  maintain  all  sorts  of  vital  statistics  and  economic  indicator 
answer  economic  questions. 

We  have  apparently  no  information  about  land  ownership  patte: 
or  the  rapidly  changing  food  distribution  patterns  in  this  coun 

Getting  raw  data  is,  for  example,  an  activity  that  could  be  unc 
taken  within  the  charge  of  land-grant  colleges.  It  would  help  us 
assess  the  problems  of  the  concentration  of  land  ownership,  and 
trends  with  which  we  might  begin  to  produce  governmental  answe 

Dr.  Cornwell.  Yes,  I  think  the  raw  data,  that  these  data  do  e: 
in  many  of  the  States. 

We  have  that  kind  of  information  in  Florida,  and  it  can  be  extrac 
and  compiled  for  such  studies. 

We  know  fairly  well  all  of  the  large  private  forest  holdings 
the  States,  and  the  companies  that  hold  them,  and  I  believe  automa 
farming  and  ranch  ownerships  are  identified  within  the  univers 
but  to  take  a  critical  systems  look  at  that  kind  of  ownership,  tri 
again,  I  think  the  investigation  needs  to  be  done  largely  from  peo 
outside  of  the  agribusiness  we  are  studying. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Would  vou  say'  it  is  within  the  capacity  » 
responsibility  of  land-grant  colleges  to  study,  to  cite  another  exami 
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oncentrations  of  power  within  the  food  distribution  system,  or 

t  getting  too  far  from  agriculture  ? 

.  Corxwell.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

od  processing  and  food  marketing  are  standard  areas  of  responsi- 

within  the  land-grant  universities,  and  I  think  the  personnel 
n  those  sectors  are  very  knowledgeable  of  the  lines  of  power 
?xist  within  the  State. 

lator  Stevenson.  I  thank  you  very  much  again.  Dr.  Cornwell. 
ould  like  to  continue  with  your  testimony,  but  we  must  move  on. 

Corxwell.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman. 
re  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Cornwell  with  additional  infor- 
n  follows:) 
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STATEMENT  BY  DR.  GEORGE  W.  CORN WELL,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  OF 
WILDLIFE  ECOLOGY,  INSTITUTE  OF  FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCES 
(IFAS),  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA,  TO  U.S.  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
MIGRATORY  IABOR,  CHAIRMAN  -  SENATOR  AD LA I  STEVENSON,  JUNE  20,  1972 


"When  farming  becomes  purely  utilitarian,  something  perishes. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  earth  life  which  dies  under  this  'stand  and 
deliver'  policy,  sometimes  it  is  the  human  beings  who  practice 
this  economy,  and  oftenest  of  all  it  is  the  destruction  of  both 
land  and  man."   (Henry  Beston  in  Northern  Farm,  1948) 


(r 


I  earned  my  baccalaureate  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Michigan  State  University  in  1955,  and  I  have  been  involved  in 
agricultural  teaching,  research  and  extension  programs  for  10  year 
at  land-grant  universities  in  Virginia  (VPI)  and  Florida  (Institut 
of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  (IFAS),  University  of  Florida). 
I  believe  I  well  know  the  inner  workings  of  the  agricultural  progr 
of  land-grant  universities  based  on  this  experience  as  a  student 
and  as  a  staff  member. 


I 


My  candid  comments  today  are  made  without  fear  of  reprisal  because 
my  employment  has  already  been  terminated  by  IFAS.  This  terminati 
apparently  is  an  outgrowth  of  my  public  conflicts  with  IFAS  and  th 
Florida  agri-business  on  environmental  policy.  I  am  challenging 
my  dismissal  on  the  basis  of  alleged  violation  of  my  First  Amendme: 
rights  as  stated  in  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  on  alleged  violation 
of  the  preccpirs  of  academic  freedom.  The  case  is  now  undergoing 
"due  process"  review  by  the  University  of  Florida  Senate  Committee 
on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure. 
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ricultural  colleges,  in  my  experiences,  tend  to  be  administered 
a  highly  autocratic,  chain-of -command  manner.   Administrative 
phasis  is  placed  on  tight  control  of  nearly  all  aspects  of  the 
aff's  professional  life.   This  has  a  deadening  effect  on  the 
tellectual  ferment  normally  encouraged  in  universities,  and 
?atly  weakens  their  innovative  "think-tank"  contributions  to 
:ie  ty . 

rtherraore,  the  land-grant  colleges  are  collectively  homogeneous, 
>red,  narrowly  stereotyped  in  their  programs,  and  largely  wedded 
agri-business.   They  are  incredibly  destructive  of  the  rural 

anent  and  most  of  its  human  occupants  as  a  result  of  the 
tdership  they  provide  as  the  research,  development,  and  often 
es  arm  of  agri-business. 

;ave  studied  the  Agri-business  Accountability  Project's 

d  Tomatoes  Hard  Times  and  find  it  a  perceptively  fair  and  accurate 

essment  and  indictment  of  the  land-grant  college  complex.   A 

1  public  accounting  and  mission  redirection  for  these  institutions 

long  overdue. 


icultural  college  staff  are  well  aware  of  their  probable  fate 
they  publicly  criticize  the  policies  of  their  college  or  agri-business 
trol  of  staff  through  fear  of  administrative  disfavor  and  reprisal 
a  fact  of  life  in  agricultural  colleges.   Policy  adversaries  are 
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selected  against  so  vigorously  that  nearly  all  employees  are  or 
quickly  become  enthusiastic  advocates,  at  least  in  their  public 
positions.   This  Committee  will  be  hard  pressed  to  find  critics  < 
land-grant  education  within  the  agricultural  colleges,  although 
their  internal  defenders  will  be  legion.   A  brief  case  history 
illustrates  my  point:  Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Science: 
administrators  have  taken  an  extreme,  hard  line  until  very  recen 
on  the  continued  use  of  DDT  and  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
pesticides.   IFAS  and  Florida  agriculture  have  been  very  slow  to 
perfect  and  adopt  integrated  pest  control  technology  whem  compar 
for  example,  to  California.   IFAS  in  1971-72  had  759  professiona 
staff  and  1,041  career  service  employees.   Certainly,  many  of  th 
were  not  advocates  of  the  IFAS  pesticide  policy,  yet  I  was  the  o 
staff  member  that  publicly  opposed  this  policy  -  thereby  greatly 
distressing  my  administrators  who  regard  such  behavior  as  disloy 
and  a  violation  of  ethics. 


a 


i 


The  self-image  of  IFAS  (and  all  agricultural  colleges)  as  servar 
of  agri-business  is  clearly  projected  by  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  official  IFAS  description  in  the  University  of  Florida 
Record,  1972-73: 

"With  programs  extending  into  virtually  every  county  and 
community  in  Florida,  the  primary  mission  of  IFAS  is  that 
of  helping  the  State  to  realize  its  maximum  potentials 
for  agricultural  development." 
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"The  Vice  President  for  Agricultural  Affairs  for  the 
University  coordinates  the  functions  of  this  unique  research 
and  development  program  which  serves  the  State's  multi-billion 
dollar  agricultural  industry—Florida '  s  most  important  industry." 

"Developing  the  trained  manpower  to  serve  Florida's  dynamic 
agricultural  industry  is  the  mission  of  the  resident  instruction 
function  of  IFAS . . . to  provide  the  training  necessary  for  its 
students  to  meet  the  ever-changing  needs  of  the  State's  highly 
specialized  agriculture  and  related  businesses." 

"The  mission  of  the  research  division  of  JFAS  is  directed  at 
developing  new  and  improved  technology  to  enable  Florida's 
agriculture  to  become  more  efficient  and  improve  its  competitive 
position." 

"The  agricultural  programs  of  the  University  of  Florida  have, 
without  question,  been  a  major  contributing  factor  in  the 
development  of  Florida's  multi-billion  dollar  agricultural 
industry.   The  resources  of  these  education,  research  and 
development  programs  are  committed  to  assisting  all  segments 
of  the  agricultural  industry  with  a  more  complete  development 
of  Florida's  agricultural  potential." 


iously,  the  land-grant  university  program  originated  from  great 

ial  need  and  had  a  broad  mission  to  serve  the  nation.   I  believe 

s  mission  has  been  bastardized  and  subverted,  especially  in  the 

t  three  decades,  to  the  point  where  today's  agri -col leges  now 

ve  primarily  agri-business.   Because  of  their  past  successes  and 

uge  F.R.  budget,  the  land-grant  programs  have  largely  escaped 

iic  scrutiny  until  the  appearance  of  the  Agri-business  Accountability 

ject.   Hopefully,  this  hearing  is  a  first  step  toward  exercising 

iter  control  over  agricultural  technology  and  publicly-funded 

^cultural  education  and  research. 
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Not  only  do  the  agricultural  colleges  serve  agri-business,  to  a 
major  extent  they  provide  its  leadership  and  direction.   In  Florid 
the  Vice  President  overseeing  IFAS  is  clearly  the  most  powerful 
representative  of  agri-business  and  its  public  spokesman. 
Furthermore,  he  has  a  highly  competent  Editorial  Office  and  a 
statewide  network  of  extension  agents,  all  publicly  funded,  at  his 
command  to  carry  his  and  the  industry's  positions  and  policies  to 
the  people. 
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The  richly  funded  research  function  of  IFAS  and  other  land-grant 
agricultural  colleges  largely  serves  as  the  research  and  dcvelopme 
extension  of  agri-business.   I  believe  that  careful  review  of 
research  budgets,  project  by  project,  would  show  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  all  research  is  specifically  directed  coward 
agri-business  needs.   In  my  own  specialty  of  ecology  and  environme 
IFAS  has  until  recently  done  little  more  than  practice  "tokenism" 
public  "imagery"  in  their  environmental  research.   They  are  highly 
skilled  in  both  arts!   Most  environmental  projects  of  substance, 
typically  and  not  necessarily  wrongfully,  are  directed  at  the  prob 
areas  where  agri-business  comes  into  direct  conflict  with  public 
environmental  concern. 

An  ecologist  is  teethed  on  the  holistic  nature  of  life--the 
interrclatcdness  and  interdependence  of  all  living  things  and 
their  environment  (Appendix  1).   Therefore,  it  clearly  is 
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interproductive  to  consider  the  great  needs  of  rural  residents 

:  of  context  with  the  total  rural  environment.   In  Table  1, 

'e  attempted  to  list  the  many  ways  in  which  I  believe  agri-business 

tages  both  environment  and  people.   Much  of  this  damage  is 

ecessary,  a  spinoff  of  the  careless  expansion  of  agricultural 

hnology.   Truly  monumental  environmental  damage  is  associated 

h  pesticide  and  fertilizer  uses,  channelization,  irrigation,  wetland 

inage,  intensity  of  crop  and  forest  management  practices,  and 

ituation  to  machine  intensive  technology.   The  last  has  had 

ere  implications  for  the  farmlabor  force. 

agri-business  complex  is  increasingly  paranoid  over  environmental 
ticism.  as  reflected  in  the  comments  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
z: 

"Butz  discerned 'a  real  threat  to  American  agriculture. .. from 
the  environmentalists  or  from  the  do-gooders  or  from 
consumerism  or  from  whatever  you  want  to  call  it'  and  urged 
his  audience  to  extol  the  blessings  of  pesticides"  (Newsweek 
December  6,  1971).  

.-business1  environmental  paranoia  also  dominates  its  inhouse 
tications,  such  as  Florida  Agriculture  (March  1972)  (Appendix  2). 


:rn  agricultural  technology  has  achieved  its  "advances"  of  the 

tv:o  decades  at  tremendous  increases  in  costs.  These  "advances' 
ar  economically  feasible  only  because  the  methods  have  not  been 
'sed  to  the  rigors  of  a  cost-benefit  analysis  that  would  satisfy 
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Senator  Proxmire.   The  period  between  1950-1970  witnessed  a 
doubling  in  the  use  of  inorganic  fertilizers,  a  many-fold  increase 
in  the  use  of  pesticides,  near  doubling  of  the  farm  acres  irrigate* 
and  a  near  tripling  of  on-farm  machinery  values  from  $12.2  to 
$34.3  billion. 
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This  machinery  intensive  technology  permits  one  farm  worker  to 
feed  about  46   people.   It  seems  to  me  absolutely  ridiculous  to 
use  only  2.5%  of  our  labor  force  to  feed  us  all.   We  should  be  usii 
at  least  8  to  10%  of  our  labor  force  for  food  production,  returning 
to  labor  intensive  practices  that  are  less  damaging  and  even 
restorative  to  the  land,  such  as  distributing  animal  wastes  back  or 
crop  lands,  etc.   By  increasing  the  quantity  and  life-style  quality 
of  farm  labor,  we  reduce  the  costly  and  more  urban  problems  associa 
with  unemployment,  crime  and  welfare.   By  encouraging  people  adrift 
to  move  back  onto  the  land ,  we  may  help  them  renew  their  life-style 
through  filling  a  socially  beneficial  ecological  niche  in  a  more 
pastoral  and  healthful  setting. 


Agriculture,  including  commercial  forestry  and  ranching,  is  the 
nation's  greatest  land  and  water  user--1.6  billion  acres  compared  t 
50  million  acres  used  for  cities  and  all  transportation  facilities. 
As  an  industry,  it  contributes  the  most  of  any  single  social  entity 
to  environmental  degradation.   The  agri-business  policy  has  been  to 
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<tinually  increase  short  term  yields  while  environment  and 
iety  absorbs  many  hidden  costs.   Society  also  extends  some 
grantly  open  subsidies  such  as  $0.5  billion  per  year  in  state 
i  Federal  research  .grants ,  $6  to  7  billion  in  Federal  agricultural 
jropriations ,  and  many  other  less  obvious  economic  supports.   The 
11-72  IFAS  state  budget  was  $22.6  million  compared  to  $47  million 
[  the  rest  of  the  University  of  Florida  excluding  the  Medical 
iter. 

BStments  of  this  magnitude  suggest  to  me  that  society  rightfully 
bid  play  a  greater  role  in  the  shaping  and  direction  of  agricultural 
■■inology  and  its  research,  development  and  manpower  training  arm  - 
•land-grant  universities. 


bgress"  in  modern  food  production  frequently  has  been  defined  as 
■ling  more  and  more  people  on  less  and  less  farm  land  by  fewer 
'  fewer  farmers.   This  seems  a  totally  false  altar  at  which  to 
fehip.   I  would  prefer  a  national  policy  that  would,  through 
lation  and  reproductive  control,  reduce  the  mouths  to  feed',  keep 
'best  farm  land  in  agricultural  production,  rather  than  squandering 
::o  urban  growth  and  other  non-farm  uses;  and  employ  a  much  expanded 
)  better  rewarded  farm  labor  force.   I  would  like  to  see  national 
>;ntive  programs : 
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(1)  restoring  backyard  farming  as  a  tradition; 

(2)  returning  organic  fertilization  to  respectability; 

(3)  fully  applying  integrated  control  technology  to 

agricultural  pests; 

(4)  reducing  the  intensity  of  land  and  water  use;  and 

(5)  identifying  the  rural  environment  as  an  optimum  location 

for  human  habitation  and  occupation. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  legislative  pr 
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e  1.   PRACTICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNOLOGY  THAT  ARE  DAMAGING 
TO  THE  ENVIRONMENT  AND  MAN 


CHEMICALS 


Pesticides 


1.  Use  of  defoliants  and  herbicides  and  their  effect  on 
natural  vegetation,  crop  yields,  and  faunal  populations 
associated  with  the  lost  plant  communities. 

2.  Use  of  DDT  and  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecticides. 

3.  Metal  (lead,  arsenic,  mercury,  cadmium,  etc.)  pollution 
associated  with  pesticides  and  other  chemical  uses. 

4.  Disruption  of  natural  predator-prey  balances  in  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate  populations  by  use  of  chemicals  (i.e. 
current  fire  ant  control  controversy). 

5.  Disruption  of  natural  predator-prey  populations  by  widespread 
predator  control  programs  to  protect  livestock. 

6.  Disruption  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  food  chains   (i.e. 
current  fire  ant  control  program). 

7.  Sacrifice  of  long-term  yields  from  the  natural  ecosystem 
(birds,  fish,  shellfish,  mammals,  etc.)  as  a  result  of 
global  poisoning. 
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Loss  of  aesthetic  and  recreational  values  associated  with 
animal  deaths,  contaminated  lands  and  waters,  and  sterile 
habitats  associated  with  use  of  pesticides. 

Impact  of  broad  scale  usage  of  biocides  on  human  health, 
including  farm  and  migrant  workers. 

Disruption  of  natural  genetic  patterns  in  animal  evolution 
by  chemical  pollutants. 


11.  Endangerment  and  extinction  of  a  wide  range  of  animal  life 
with  the  threatened  or  real  loss  of  their  priceless  genetic 
material  and  ecological  function. 

12.*  Use  iff.    the  scientific  method  to  review  and  utilize  the 
published  research  on  pesticidal  effects. 

13.   Delayed  adoption  of  biological  and  integrated  pest  control 
methodology  in  Florida. 


2-656  O  -  72  -  pt.  4B  -  12 
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B.   Fertilizers 

1.  Over-nutrification  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  systems. 

2.  Adverse  environmental  impact  of  fertilizer  production  on 
both  land,  air  and  water. 

3.  Human  health  impairment  associated  with  high  nitrate  levels 
in  domestic  water  supplies  and  human  foods. 

4.  Damage  to  soil  building  organisms,  detrivores,  etc. 

5.  Polluting  and  eutrophying  of  marine  waters  leading  to 
planktonic  disturbances  and  abnormalities  (i.e.  red  tide). 

6.  Loss  of  humus  and  organic  matter  in  the  soil  resulting 
from  reliance  on  inorganic  fertilizer. 

7.  Disregard  of  the  values  of  organic  fertilizers  (human  and 
domestic  animal  waste,  discarded  food,  etc.)  thus  both 
wasting  these  materials  and  contaminating  continental  water 
supplies  with  them. 


&  ,;.) 
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8.  Economic  waste  through  overuse  and  misuse  of  fertilizers, 
pesticides,  fossil  fuels,  and  other  chemicals. 

9.  Discrepancies  between  energy  consumed  in  production  and 
utilization  versus  energy  yield  (i.e.  failure  to  compute  an 
energetic  balance  sheet) . 

10.   Disrupting  the  global  nitrogen  cycle  by  causing  an  excess 
accumulation  of  nitrates  in  aquatic  systems. 


II  -  Physical  Land-Use  Practices 


1.  Agronomic  practices  designed  to  accommodate  machine  limitat: 
rather  than  being  designed  to  fit  biological  and  ecological 
controls  and  feedback  mechanisms  that  have  evolved  within  n; 
ecosystems  over  eons:  (the  attempt  to  industrialize  living, 
dynamic  systems;  i.e„,  clearcutting,  monoculture,  compactioi 
channelization,  effects  of  forest,  management  on  stream  and 
lake  environment,  drainage,  elimination  of  economically 
"undesirable"  trees  and  plant  communities,  etc.). 


2.   Stabilization  of  environments  in  a  disclimax  by  unsound 

use  of  fire,  livestock,  water  level  manipulation,  chemicals: 
ditching,  etc. 
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limination  of  wetland  sites  of  low  forest  production  value, 
ither  for  use  as  minimal  timber  producing  sites  or  for  future 
eal  estate  speculation. 

anpower  dislocations  caused  by  becoming  machine  intensive 
ather  than  labor  intensive  (if  you  cannot  resolve  human  labor 
roblems,  eliminate  them  with  a  machine). 

rainage  of  most  of  North  America's  glacial  potholes  with 
Bsultant  loss  in  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife  productivity. 


Ill  -  Miscellaneous  Agricultural  and 
Forestry  Practices  and  Abuses 


jtrimental  effects  of  over-grazing  on  vegetation  and  wildlife. 

tdesirable  chemicals  in  food;  questionable  nutritional  quality 
..e.  excessive  fat  deposits  in  beef,  etc.);  and  loss  of  chemical 
.versity  in  foods  produced  by  modern  methods. 

iluctance  to  investigate  alternate  methods  of  food  production, 
ich  as  the  management  and  harvest  of  wild  animal*  populations' 
|  lieu  of  or  as  a  supplement  to  the  use  of  typically  domestic 
•ecies . 

.vironmentally  adverse  forest  management  practices:  extensive 
eas  of  monoculture,  elimination  of  den  and  nest  trees, 
imination  of  mast  producing  trees  and  shrubs,  drainage  of 
ood  plain  and  swamp  forest  types. 

er-consumption  and  wasteful  use  of  water  for  irrigation, 
matode  control,  etc.  Agriculture  consumes  2/3  to  3/4  of 
e  fresh  water  in  the  world. 

wering  of  ground  water  levels  with  drainage  and  excessive  use, 
well  as  a  drastic  loss  of  surface  waters  stored  on  the  upper 
tersheds0   As  a  result,  Florida  and  many  other  regions  of  the 
S.  are  growing  increasingly  arid. 

desirable  economic  dislocations  associated  with  farm  subsidies. 

op  wastage  with  market  place  dislocations. 

vestock  and  poultry  as  serious  pollution  factors,  especially 
ground  and  surface  waters. 
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10.   Reduction  of  air  quality  associated  with  woodland  burning, 

crop  burning  (i.e.  sugar  cane),  controlling  ambient  temperati 
the  burning  of  fossil  fuel  in  machinei 


(citrus-frost  threat) 
without  effective  control 


levices,  etc, 


11.  Tendency  to  overuse  the  land,  to  cultivate  and  crop  land  that 
because  of  slope,  soil,  etc.,  should  have  remained  in  a  less 
intensively  managed  state. 

12.  A  commitment  by  the  agri-forestry  industries  to  maximizing 
production,  yield,  profits,  and  competitive  growth  without 
adequately  considering  the  environmental  costs  associated  wit 
these  objectives. 
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13.  The  practice  of  "clean  farming  and  forestry"  in  monocultures 
over  large  areas  has  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  much  farm 
and  forest  wildlife  habitat,  lowering  our  wildlife  population 
loss  of  recreational  opportunity,  and  impoverished  ecosystems 

14.  Agricultural  and  forestry  practices  a^major  contributors  to 
airborne  particles,  especially  dust  production,  which  lead  to 
serious  climatic  perturbations. 


15.  Irrigation  techniques  leading  to  salinized  soils,  poor  draina; 
destruction  of  natural  aquatic  systems,  loss  of  marine  produc' 
and  increased  human  disease. 

IV  -  Public  Relations  and  Publicity 

1.  Public  relations  programs  that  sell  environmentally  destructii 
"production"  practices  as  "conservation"  practices  (especially 
to  Congress  for  funding). 
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2.  Exporting  of  modern,  temperate  zone  agricultural  and  forestry 
technology  to  fragile  ecosystems  in  the  tropics  where  they  are 
completely  untested  and  where  there  exists  a  potential  for  sei 
and  widespread  damage  to  the  ecology  of  tropical  ecosystems. 

3.  Characterization  of  nature  as  an  essentially  hostile  force  tha 
must  be  combated  and  subdued  rather  than  our  essential  life-su 
system  that  must  be  understood  and  respected  (i.e.  bumper  stic 
"Agriculture  your  life  support  system"). 

4.  Environmental  critics  of  agricultural  or  forestry  technology  a 
characterized  as  "preservationists"  or  "they  want  to  turn  back 
the  clock  to  when  the  Seminoles  occupied  Florida." 
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APPENDIX  1 


A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MAN'S  ROLE  IN  HIS  ECOSYSTEM 

lear  understanding  of  the  basic  ecological  principles  that 
ermine  the  functioning  of  ecosystems  is  absolutely  vital  to 
ching  a  relationship  between  man  and  nature  so  that  both  may 
vive.  Man's  historically  long  treatment  of  natural  constraints 

limits  as  either  non-existent  or  irrelevant  has  resulted  in  our 
smal  ignorance  of  how  natural  systems  function  to  support  life. 

nearly  universal  Expansionary  Ethos  of  maximizing  production  and 
fits  inevitably  operates  at  the  expense  of  complex  and  irreplaceable 
logical  and  ecological  interrelationships,  terminating  in  a  badly 
raded  and  impaired  ecospherc  unable  to  sustain  man  in  a  life 
lc  of  sufficient  quality  to  be  termed  "human".   Perpetuation 
policies  that  degrade  the  earth's  long-torn,  ability  to  support 
e  is  immoral  and  criminal.   Narrow-sighted  refusal  to  include 
ven  ecological  principles  in  resource  management  strategies  is 
reusable. 


ogress,"  defined  traditionally  as  "bigger"  and  "more",  is  a 
ninal  illness  that  seals  definitively  the  fate  of  life  on  Planet 
th.  Today's  survival  values  demand  a  redefinition  of  "progress" 
Those  acts  of  man  that  enhance  the  quality  of  the  human  experienci 
hout  impairing  the  earth's  life-support  systems . 
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Implementation  of  this  definition  would  entail  an  evaluation  of 
every  human  action  in  terms  of  its  cost  in  energy,  resources,  an 
ecological  degradation.   We  must  abandon  many  of  the  traditional 
concepts  of  private  enterprise,  such  as  the  "right"  of  the  owner 
whatever  he  wishes  with  his  land  without  regard  to  the  impact  of 
actions  on  the  health  of  that  ecosystem  and  the  "right"  of  the 
businessman  to  make  a  profit  regardless  of  the  effects  of  his 
actions  on  the  social  fabric.   We  must  identify  environmental  abi 
even  when  profitable,  as  anti-social  and  irresponsible  behavior  | 
and  often  c r imi-na  1 . 


C 


t 


s 
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Many  sensitive  cultures  throughout  our  species'  brief  occupation 
of  earth  have  recognized  what  the  modern  science  of  ecology  is  no 
rediscovering  and  documenting:  That  life  is  a  precious  and  magnil 
mystery  and  that  all  life  is  interconnected,  closely  coupled,  and 
dependent  on  the  natural  processes  of  the  earth.  In  order  to  pre 
this  delicate  fabric,  we  must  first  recognize  it  as  the  supreme  I 
a  value  to  be  approached  with  intelligence,  respect,  and  humility 

For  example,  manipulating  the  environment  to  favor  the  needs  of 
certain  wildlife  species,  usually  for  the  benefit  of  man,  is  a 
fundamental  technique  in  the  art  of  wildlife  management.   If  for 
passion,  power,  or  profit,  the  wildlife  manager  began  to  utilize  £ 
unlimited  energy,  dollars,  land,  etc.,  to  maximize  the  yield  of  a 
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Life  species  at  the  expense  of  the  long-term  functioning  of 
scosystem  as  agriculture  has  done,  I  would  question  his  program 
Its  value  to  the  living  community. 

ye  been  a  student  or  professional  environmentalist  for  more 

twenty  (20)  years.   During  that  time,  1  have  been  especially 
rested  and  involved  in  the  management  of  land  and  waters  to 
jce  biological  materials  for  human  consumption.   1  have  witnessed 
cultural  technology  (including  forestry  and  ranching)  become  ever 

intensive  and  consumptive  in  producing  those  biological  materials 
igh  market  place  value,  always  at  the  expense  of  other  crops 

might  also  have  been  produced  if  the  system  had  been  managed 

a  different  yield  strategy. 


ng  this  period  of  personal  involvement,  the  very  ability  of  the 
ystem  to  yield  a  variety  of  other  biological  crops,  and  often  even 
"cash"  crops,  has  been  reduced  or  destroyed.   In  my  professional 

of  waterfowl  and  wetlands,  the  natural  prairie  potholes  and 
hes  of  the  United  States  have  been  largely  eliminated  and  their 
age  sacrificed  to  low  yield  grain  production  rather  than  waterfowl 
groundwater  management.   The  same  fate  has  befallen  the  South' s 
ions  of  acres  of  swamp  forests,  but  to  produce  soybeans  for  export 
grassland  for  cattle.   Much  of  our  country's  streamside  and 
ciated  wildland  habitat  has  been  lost  to  "channelization"  under 
guise  of  Agriculture's  small  watershed  conservation  program. 
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I  personally  have  encountered  thousands  of  these  and  related 
practices  on  the  land  while  working  as  a  field  ecologist  over  the 
past  two  (2)  decades.   They  are  going  on  everywhere  in  the  world 
influenced  by  United  States  agricultural  technology,  but  most 
inclusively  in  the  United  States.   The  intensity  and  cost  of 
agricultural  management  continues  to  mount,  while  the  decline  of 
remnant  wildlife  communities  and  the  malfunctioning  of  natural 
ecosystems  accelerates.   Ecologists  charged  with  the  management  an 
stewardship  of  the  wildlife  resource  are  obligated  to  alert 
agriculturalists  of  the  consequences  of  their  abuse. 

I  believe  society  is  making  a  serious,  if  not  lethal,  mistake  in 
allowing  agricultural  technology  to  control  its  own  intensity  of 
ecosystem  management.   As  a  wildlife  ecologist,  it  is  my  responsib: 
to  society  to  speak  out  in  an  attempt  to  educate  our  people  as  to 
ultimate  consequences  of  current  agricultural  management  strategic; 
especially  as  they  influence  wildlife  communities. 


Dr.  George  W.  Cornwell 
Gainesville,  Florida 
June  1972 
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of  Wildlife  Ecology- 
School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation 
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:>rn  12-4-29  in  St.  Joseph,  Michigan  (Berrian  County) 

.S.A.  citizen,  Male 

)c.  Sec.  No.  375-26-3220 

jrried:      Meryl  Agnes    Parren    (Sawyer,    Michigan) 

May   31,    1952 
I  adopted   daughters:      Laura    (Born   1965),    Jennifer    (Born    1963) 
>me   address:      6501   N.   W.    20th   Place,    Gainesville 
>me    telephone:      376-7089;   AC   904. 

iphical    Directories  : 

■erican   Men   of   Science    -    (The   Physical    and   Biological    Sciences) 
rid  Who's  Who   in   Science 
rsonalities   of    the   South    (1972 


S.,    Michigan   State   University,    1955,   Wildlife   Biology. 

S.,    University   of   Utah,    1960,    Conservation   education   and   ecology 

.D.,    University   of   Michigan    1966,   Wildlife   Biology.      An  Ecological 

Reconnaissance   of   Helminth   Populations    in    the   Canvasback    (Aj/thya 
X£li§i_n^ri_a_)  .      (Dissertation  Abstracts  XXVIII    (  1)  :67-8233)  . 

perience    - 

New  Troy  and  Galien  High  Schools,  Michigan.   Taught  chemistry,  physics 
biology,  advanced  math,  1955-1958.  ' 

University  of  Michigan,  assisted  major  professor  in  several  courses 
1959-1962.  • 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Assistant  Professor  of  Wildlife  and 
Outdoor  Recreation,  1963-1967. 

University  of  Florida,  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation,  1967 
present,  Associate  Professor  of  Wildlife  Ecology. 

versity  Courses  Taught  - 

Wildlife  Diseases  (U.  Mich.)  2  years  as  Grad.  Teaching  Fellow 
Introduction  to  Wildlife  Management  (VPI)  3  years 


January,  1972 
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Ornithology  (VPI)  3  years 

Principles  of  Wildlife  Ecology  (U.  Fla.)  5  years 
Waterfowl  Ecology  (U .  Fla.)  4  years 

Regulation  of  Vertebrate  Pest  Populations  (U.  Fla)  2  years 
The  Ecosystem  (U.  Fla.)  1  year 

Numerous  Individual  Problem  Courses,  Seminars,  Guest  Lectures, 
Team  Teaching  Courses. 

Graduate  Education  - 

Chairman  or  Co-Chairman 

1  Ph.D.  student 

20  M.  S.  students 

Committee  Member 

4  Ph.D.  students 
10  M.S.  students 

Other  Professional  Experience: 

Michigan  Department  of  Conservation,  Conservation  Aid,  1953-1955. 

U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Biological  Aid,  1956,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

National  Park  Service,  Ranger  Naturalist,  1959.   Olympic  National  I 

University  of  Michigan,  Research  Assistant,  1960. 

Delta  Waterfowl  Research  Station,  Station  Pathologist,  1961-1962, 
Manitoba,  Canada. 

Honors  and  Recognitions: 

Graduated  with  high  honors,  Michigan  State  University,  1955. 

Michigan  United  Conservation'  Clubs  Scholarship,  1955. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi 

Phi  Sigma 

Xi  Sigma  Pi 

Howard  M.  Wright  Memorial  Award  in  Wildlife  Management,  1961, 
School  of  Natural  Resources,  University  of  Michigan. 

National  Science  Foundation  High  School  Teaching  Fellowship, 
Summer,  1957;  Summer,  1958;  1958-59. 

Schoene-Rene  Fellowship,  University  of  Michigan,  1959-1960;  1962-63 

NSF  Predoctoral  Fellowship,  1960-1961;  1961-1962. 

National  Wildlife  Federation  Fellowship,  1960-1961. 

Recipient  of  Florida  Governor's  Conservation  Award,  1970. 
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ssional  Activities : 

orester,  Xi  Sigma  Pi,  Upsilon  Chapter,  U.  Mich.,  1961-1962. 

ice-President,  Florida  Chapter  of  The  Wildlife  Society,  1968-69. 

resident,  Florida  Chapter  of  The  Wildlife  Society,  1969-1971. 

ice-Chairman,  Alachua  Conservation  Council,  1968-69. 

hairman,  Alachua  Conservation  Council,  1969-1971. 

trustee,  Florida  Conservation  Foundation,  1969- 

rustee,  Florida  Defenders  of  the  Environment,  1969- 

;mber,  The  Wildlife  Society  Publications  Awards  Committee,  1967-68 

jmber,  The  Wildlife  Society  Comm.  on  Urban  Affairs  and  Regional 
Planning,  1969-1971. 

imber,  Scientific  Task  Force,  Conservation  70' s,  Inc.,  1970- 

imber,  Governor's  Natural  Resources  Committee,  1968-1970. 

imber,  Conservation  70' s  Task  Force  on  the  Mirex  Problem 
1970-1971. 

tmber,  Everglades  Study  Team,  Central  and  South  Florida  Flood  Control 
District,  1970  (report  available). 

lairman,  Interstate  10  Environmental  Study  Team,  Dept.  of  Administration- 
Bureau  of  Planning,  1970-.   (report  available). 

mber,  Interstate  75  Environmental  Study  Team.   Florida  Dept.  of  Transporta' 
tion.  1970-1972. 

mber,  Ecological  Advisory  Council,  Florida  Department  of  Transportation 
1970- 


mber,  Florida  Environmental  Inventory  Council,  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  1970- 

ations : 

chnical  Papers  - 

Cornwell,  G.  W.  1957.   Nature's  Railway.  Nature  Magazine.  50(8)  :434-435 . 

Cornwell,  G.  W.  1959.   Ecology  in  the  high  school a  new  attack 

on  an  old  problem.   Trans.  N.  A.  Wild.  Conf.,  24:518-523. 

,  A.  B.  Cowan  and  G.  S.  Hunt.   I960.-  Superparasi tism  as  a 


factor  in  winter  waterfowl  mortality  on  the  lower  Detroit  River. 
22nd  Midwest  Wildlife  Conference,  Toronto,  5pp  mimeo.  And  Wildlife 
Diseases,  Oct.,  1961,  Paper  No.  16,  Microcard. 
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1961.   Conservation  education  in  action.   Am.  Bio, 


Teacher,  23(4)  .-210-213 . 

.   1961a.   How  best  to  control  destructive  v;ildlife  popula- 
tions on  our  national  parks.   Am.  Forests,  67(7):26-27,  47-49. 


1962, 


National  park  or  national  recreation  area?   Am. 


Forests,  68(1)  :31,  38-40, 


.   1963.   Observations  on  the  breeding  biology  and  behavior 

of  a  nesting  population  of  Eastern  Belted  Kingfishers.   Condor 
65(5):426-431. 


1963a.   Pseudo-sleeping  attitude  of  the  Canvasback,  Ay thy a 


vallisineria.   Condor,  65  (5)  :444--446  . 


.   1963b.   Observations  on  an  epornitic  among  Anatids  in 


southern  Manitoba  caused  by  Echinuria  uncinata  (Nematoda: 
Acuariidae).   Canadian  Journal  of  Zoology,  41:699-703. 

.   1963c.  New  waterfowl  host  records  for  Sarcocystis  rilcyi 

(Stiles,  1893),  and  a  discussion  of  the  epizootiology  of 
sarcosporidiosis  in  wild  ducks.   Avian  Diseases,  7 (2)  :212-216 . 


_.   1963d.   The  private  outdoor  recreation  industry  —  its 


encouragement.  Am.  Forests,  69(10):   36-39;  52-55. 


and  Hartung,  Rolf.   1963.   An  inexpensive  holding  pen  for 


diving  ducks.   J.  Wildl.  Mgmt . ,  27(2):  290-292. 


. ,  and  A.  B.  Cowan.   1963.   Helminth  populations  of  the 


canbasback  (Aythya  valisineria)  and  host-parasite-environmental 
interrelationships.   Trans.   N.  Am.  Wildl.  Conf.,  28:173-199. 


1 


Longcore,  Jerry  R.,  and  G.  W.  Cornwell.   1964.   The  consumption 
of  natural  foods  by  captive  canvasbacks  and  lesser  scaup. 
J.  Wildl.  Mgmt'.,  28(3)  :527-531. 

Longcore,  Jerry  R.,  and  G.  W.  Cornwell.   1964.   The  consumption 
of  natural  foods  by  captive  canvasbacks  and  lesser  scaup. 
Papers  Mich.  Aca .  Sci.,  Arts,  Letters.   49:207-215. 


Cornwell,  G.  W.  1965.   A  review  of  the  Ecology  of  Helminth  Infec- 
tions.  Proc.  2nd  International  Conference  on  the  Pathology 
of  Wildlife.   (unpublished). 

Dudak,  D.,  Cornwell,  G.  W.,  McGinnes,  B.  H.   1965.   The  Incidence 

and  Degree  of  Infection  of  Pneumostrongylus  tenuis  in  the  White- 
tailed  deer  of  Western  Virginia.  Proc.  19th  Conf.  S.  E.  Assoc. 
of  Game  and  Fish  Comm.   128-141. 


Cornwell,  G.  W.  1966.   The  relationship  of  outdoor  recreation  to 
human  health.   Guidelines  to  Planning,  Developing  and  Managing 
Rural  Recreation  Enterprises:   19-31. 
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.   1966a.   Conducting  a  feasibility  study  for  a  proposed 

jutdoor  recreation  enterprise.   Guidelines  to  Planning,  Decei- 
ving and  Managing  Rural  Recreation  Enterprises:  97-124. 

.   1966b.   Marketing,  promoting  and  advertising  of  outdoor 

recreation  enterprises.  Guidelines  to  Planning,  Developing 
ind  Managing  Rural  Recreation  Enterprises:  259-274. 

.   1966c.   The  Eastern  gray  squirrel.   Coop.  Ext.  Ser. 

:ir.  1019,  VPI,  Blacksburg.   11  pp. 

.   1966d.   Conducting  a  feasibility  study  for  an  outdoor 

•ecreation  enterprise.   Coop.  Ext.  Serv.  Cir.  1011,  VPI, 
lacksburg.   30  pp. 

.   1966e.   The  bobwhite  quail.   Coop.  Ext.  Serv.  Leaflet 

90,  VPI,  Blacksburg.   4  pp. 

•   1967.   The  potential  contributions  of  wildlife  extension 

ducation.   Trans.  N.  Am.  Wildl.  &Nat.  Res.  Conf .  32:211-227. 

erholtz,  W.  M. ,  G.  W.  Cornwell,  R.  W.  Young  and  R.  E.  Webb.   1967 
istribution  of  heptachlor  residues  in  pond  ecosystems  in  South- 
estern  Virginia.   Agricultural  and  Food  Chemistry  15(4) :667-670. 

e,  H.  H.,  P.  B.  Siegel  and  G.  W.  Cornwell.   1968.   Embryonic 
rowth  of  mallard  and  Pekin  ducks.   Growth  32(3) :225-233 . 

erlain,  D.  R.,  W.  B.  Gross,  G.  W.  Cornwell  and  H.  S.  Mosby. 
968.  Syringeal  anatomy  in  the  common  crow.  The  Auk  85(2): 
44-252. 

ell,  G.  W.   1969.   Gadwall  seeding.   Fla.  Wildl.  22(9):26-28. 

.   1969a.   Needless  ducks  deaths.   Catalyst  2(4):15-18. 

__.   1969b.   A  Florida  wilderness.   Fla.  Naturalist  42(4-A): 
npaged. 

_.   1969c.   (review  of)  Paul  A.  Johnsgard,  waterfowl:  their 
Lology  and  natural  history.   J.  Wildl.  Mgmt .   33(3)  :725. 

i,  H.  H.,  P.  B.  Siegel,  and  G.  W.  Cornwell.   1969.   Incubation 
ivironment  and  the  development  of  mallard  embryos.   J. •  Wildl. 
5mt.  33(3)  .-589-595, 

i,  H.  H.,  P.  B.  Siegel  and  G.  W.  Cornwell.   1969.   Inheritance 
f  egg  production  and  juvenile  growth  in  mallards.   Auk  87(2): 
*2-352. 


_. ,  and  G.  W.  Cornwell.   1969.   Hatchability,  clutch  position,  and 
itching  sequence  in  mallards.  Auk  86(4) :762-763 . 

:,  C.  F.  and  G.  W.  Cornwell.   1969.   Comparison  of  airplace,  airboat 
id  helicopter  for  censusing  Florida  ducks,  Anas  platyrhynchos 
ilvigula.   Proc.  S.  E.  Assoc,  of  Game  and  Fish  Comm.  23:97-101. 
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Cornwell,  G.  W.   1970.   Man  looks  at  his  cnvironmeuL.   J.  Fla.  Med. 
Assoc.  57(10):12-14. 

.   1970a.   Educating  the  wildlife  ecologist.   The  Wildlife 


Society  News.   130:45-46,  53. 
.   1970b.   Exotic  waterfowl  program.   Fla.  Wildlife  24(5): 


18-21. 


1970c.   Progress  for  the  U.  S.:   quality,  not  quantity. 


The  Floridian,  June  21,  1970, 


1970d.   Comments  on  the  need  for  wildlife  laws  and  their 


enforcement.   Paper  presented  at  the  Forum  on  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion, Venezuelan  Assoc,  for  the  Protection  of  Nature,  Caracas 
(copies  available).   9pp.  mimeo.   Necesidad  de  la  leyes  de  fauna 
silvestre.   Defensa  de  la  Naturaleza,  Nov.  1970,  l(l):22-23. 

1970e.   Reflections  on  Venezuelan  wildlife  research.   Paper 


presented  at  the  Forum  on  Wildlife  Conservation,  Venezuelan  Assoc. 
for  the  Protection  of  Nature,  Caracas  (copies  available).   5pp.  min 
Consideraciones  acerca  de  la  investigacion  de  la  fauna  silvestre  en 
Venezuela.   Natura.   October,  1970  -  March,  1971,  42-43:20-22. 


•   1970f.   Educating  the  wildlife  ecologist.   Paper  presented 

at  the  Forum  on  Wildlife  Conservation,  Venezuelan  Assoc,  for  the 
Protection  of  Nature,  Caracas  (copies  available).   18pp.  mimeo. 

.   1970g.   Patriotism  and  the  Environment.   The  Florida  Legionna 

Sept.  10,  1970:27(3) :2. 


s 


LaHart,  D.  E.  and  G.  W.  Cornwell.  1970.  Habitat  preference  and  surviv 
of  Florida  ducks  broods.  Proc.  Conf.  S.  E.  Assoc,  of  Game  and  Fish 
Comm.  24:117-120. 


E 


Cornwell,  G.  W.   1971.   Environmental  hazards  of  pesticides.  Fla, 
Naturalist  44(1)  :3-6.' 


44(1) :25. 


1971a.   Summer  resident  Hooded  Merganser.   Fla.  Naturalist 


1971b.   From  whence  cometh  our  help?   Conservationists  search 


for  a  judicial  forum  for  environmental  relief.   U.  of  Florida  Law 
Review  23(3) :451-458. 


. ,  and  H.  A.  Hochbaum.   1971.   Collisions  with  wires  -  a  source 


of  anatid  mortality.  Wilson  Bulletin  83(3) :305-306 . 

,  and  D.  Cantlin.   1971  (review  of)  Merrill  Wood,  A  bird  bander! 


guide  to  determination  of  age  and  sex  of  selected  species.   J.  Wild] 
Mgmt.  35(1):  184. 


Chamberlain,  D.  R.  and  G.  W.  Cornwell.   1971.   The  vocalizations  of  the 
common  crow.  Auk  88(3)  :613-634  . 
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ixon,  K.  R.  and  G.  W.  Cornwell.   1971.   A  mathematical  model  for 
predator  and  prey  populations.   Researches  on  Pop.  Ecology 
12(2)  .-127-136. 

ornwell,  G.  W.  1971.  People  power  -  a  growing  movement  toward 
environmental  activism  and  individual  involvement.  Forester 
Farmer  (in  press). 

tout,  I.  J.,  G.  W.  Cornwell,  and  H.  A.  Hochbajm.   1971.   Non-hunting 
mortality  in  N.  American  waterfowl.   J.  Wildl.  Mgmt.   (in  m.s.). 

att,  B.  D.  J.  and  G.  W.  Cornwell.   1972.   Effects  of  cold  on  mallard 
embryos.   J.  Wildl.  Mgmt.   (in  press). 

rts  and  Thesis  - 

arnwell,  G.  W.   1965.  Waterfowl  production  on  the  Yukon  Flats, 
Summer,  1956.   Unpublished  technical  report,  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Juneau,  Alaska. 


.   1959.   Statement  concerning  the  Wilderness  Bill  S4028. 

Hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
United  States  Senate,  Part  2:730-732. 


.   I960.   A  survey  of  conservation  education  in  Utah.   M. 

Thesis,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,   xlviii.   216pp. 


S. 


.,  and  H.  A.  Hochbaum.   1962.   Non-hunting  mortality  in  ducks, 

its  measurement,  causes  and  significance.   24th  Midwest  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Conference,  Des  Moines.   19pp. 


1966, 


An  ecological  reconnaissance  of  helminth  populations 


in  the  canvasback  (Aythya  valisineria)   Ph.D.  dissertation. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.   (order  no.  67-8233). 

:port  of  the  Interstate  10  Environmental  Study  Team.   Submitted 
November  15,  1970  to  Mr.  Homer  E.  Still,  Jr.,  Chief,  Bureau 
of  Planning,  State  Planning  and  Development  Clearinghouse. 
18pp.  mimeo  (copies  available).   Chairman,  George  Cornwell. 

port  of  the  Special  Study  Team  on  the  Florida  Everglades. 

Submitted  in  August,  1970  to  the  Director,  Central  and  South 
Florida  Flood  Control  District.   42pp.  mimeo.   (copies  available). 
Chairman,  Charles  M.  Loveless. 

port  of  the  Interstate  75  Environmental  Study  Panel.  Submitted  in 
September  1,  1971  to  the  Director,  State  of  Florida  Deparment  of 
Transportation.   62pp.   (copies  available)   Chairman,  Carl  E.  B.  McKenry, 

arized  Articles  - 


proximately  20  generalized  articles  in  such  periodicals  as  Southern 
Farmer,  Progressive  Farmer,  Virginia  Wildlife,  etc. 
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Books 
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Cornwell,  G.  W.  and  C.  J.  Hoi  comb.   1966.   Co-editors.   Guideline 
to  the  Development,  and  Management  of  Rural  Recreational 
Enterprises.   Bull.  301.  VPI  Coop.  Ext.  Ser.,  425pp. 

Cornwell,  G.  W.   1971.   Florida  -  Peninsula  in  Peril  (in  m.s.). 

Professional  Societies  and  Related  Organizations: 

Sigma  Xi 

American  Ornithologists'  Union 

Cooper  Ornithological  Society 

Ecological  Society  of  America  * 

National  Audubon  Society 

Florida  Audubon  Society 

British  Ornithological  Union 

Animal  Behavior  Society 

Wildlife  Disease  Association 

The  Wildlife  Society  Florida  Chapter  of  The  Wildlife  Society,  and  S, 
Section  of  The  Wildlife  Society 

Wilson  Ornithological  Society 

National  Parks  Association 

The  Sierra  Club 

Wilderness  Society 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 

American  Forestry  Association 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Alachua  Conservation  Council 

Conservation  70's 

Zero  Population  Growth 

Florida  Defenders  of  the  Environment 

Florida  Conservation  Foundation 
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Environmental  Activist  Firei 
By  University 
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BY  BEN  FUNK 
Associated  Press  Writer 
GAINESVILLE  —  Dr. 
George  Cornwell,  an  environ- 
mental activist  best  known 
for  his  fight  against  farmers' 
use  of  persistent  pesticides, 
has  been  fired  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  following  a 
secret  meeting  from  which  he 
was  barred. 

Cornwell,  associate  profes- 
sor of  the  Institute  of  Food 
and  Agricultural  Sciencies 
(IFAS),  wa's  notified  Jan.  13 
by  letter  from  Dr.  John  Gray, 
director  of  the  School  of  For- 
estry, that  his  contract  will 
not  be  renewed  after  June  30, 
1973.  He  has  been  on  the 
U-F  faculty  for  five  years. 

"I  believe  my  dismissal  is  a 
clear-cut  effort  to  silence  an 
effective  critic  by  destroying 
his  professional  reputation," 
Cornwell  said,  as  he  demand- 
ed a  public  hearing  "where 
all  charges  and  evidence  can 
be  laid  out." 

Cornwell  said  the  12  ten- 
ured faculty  members  held  a 
kangaroo  court,  denied  ad- 
mission to  him  and  students 
supporting  him  and  then 
took  an  oath  of  secrecy  not 
to  reveal  the  two-hour  delib- 
erations. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  lead- 
ers protested  the  action  bit- 
terly. Lyman  Rogers,  founder 
of  the  Conservation  70s 
movement,  said  Cornwell 
was  being  "crucified  because 
he  is  constructive,  innovative 
and  courageous." 

Rogers  said    Gray,   whom 


he  called  "a  pawn  who 
doesn't  want  to  rock  .the 
boat,"  takes  his  orders  from 
Dr.  E.  T.  York,  vice  president 
of  the  university,  and  "there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
York  is  pressured  by  Doyle 
Conner,  state  secretary  of 
agriculture." 

CornwelPs  public  opposit- 
tion  to  the  use  of  DDT  and 
other  persistent  pesticides 
angered  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  farmers. 
He  also  drew  fire  by  oppos- 
ing a  plan  of  the  forest  in- 
dustry to  harvest  small 
woodland  and  public  forest 
lands  which  he  said  would 
"totally  destroy  the  remain- 
ing wildland  ecosystems  in 
Florida  forest  habitats." 

Four  days  after  notice  that 
he  har?  been  denied  tenure, 
Cornwell  appealed  to  univer- 
s  i  t  y  president  Stephen 
C.  O'Connell  for  a  fair -and 
impartial  review.  . 

He  told  O'Connell  his  ten- 
ure was  blocked  by  "a  small 
•group  within  the  university 
"who  were  not  equipped  to 
cope  with  my  free  expression 
of  environmental  ideas  and 
ideals." 

"MY  RIGHT  to  operate 
within  the  framework  of  aca- 
demic freedom  has  been  vio- 
lated, as  well  as  my  right  as 
a  citizen  to  freedom  of 
spep.rh. 

"I  have  a  high  degree  oT 
personal  independence  and 
an  eagerness  to  question  es- 
tablished territories  and 
ideas.  These  shou.d  be  con- 
tinually tested  or  we  will  be- 
'come  intellectually  constipat- 


ed in  our  senility." 

O'Connell  has  made  no 
reply  to  Cornwell  but  he  told 
the  university  newspaper, 
The  Alligator,  that  Cornwell 
would  "have  to  follow  the 
appeals  routes  established 
for  the  university." 

"I  think  this  means  he 
doesn't  want  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  environmental 
scientists  on  campus  to  re- 
view my  tenure,"  Cornwell 
said,  "although  this  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  University 
manual." 

ANOTHER  SOURCE  of  ir- 
ritation against  him,  Corn- 
well  said,  was  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  fight  that 
stooped  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  and  saved  the 
Oklawaha  Valley  .from  de- 
struction. 

Because  of  this  battle,  he 
said  L.  C.  Ringhaver,  one  of 
the  Jacksonville  industrial- 
ists backing  the  canal, 
threatened  to  cancel  a  fores- 
try scholarship  he  had  given 
the  school  "because  of  a  rad- 
ical like  myself  on  the  facul- 
ty." 

"It  was  many  little  epi- 
sodes like  this,  little  pin 
pricks,"  Cornwell  said.      • 

•This  is  a  case  of  a  conser- 
vative, generally  elderly,  ob- 
structionist, forest  produc- 
tion-oriented faculty  casting 
out  of  their  midst  a  moder- 
ate, constructionist,  environ- 
mental activist." 

Cornwell  is  in  the  wildlife 
ecology  division  of  IFAS. 
Gray's*  School  of  Forestry 
also  falls  under  IFAS. 


"GRAY  IS  A  Wl 

Rogers  said.  "He 
who  has  pulled  of, 
clumsy  effort  to 
George's  tenure.  I 
nite  attempt,  und 
ment  of  Agricul 
ence,  to  elimina 
from  the  cepartme 
life  ecology." 

Rogers  said  th( 
discredit  Cornw< 
after  "he  came 
marvelous  plan  fo 
of  Environment; 
separate  from  the 
cal  industry." 

Cornwell  charg 
that  the  wildlife  e 
gram  was  "unden 
He  said"  ihe  fori 
ment  had  reject! 
for  the  wildlife  pr< 

"THE  ECOLO 
point  is  being  s 
Cornwell  said,  "b 
points  of  forestry 
1  here  is  great  int 
ecology  movemen 
more  students  an 
in  it. 

"Florida  needs 
in  wildlife  ecolog: 
are  dealing  in  a  i 
philosophies  bei 
ecological  and  th< 
al  interests. 

"In  the  forestr 
to  the  ecosystem, 
is  profit.  The  eo 
proach  is  to  m 
wildlife  and  our  i 
systems." 

Gray  contende 
reason  that  wildl 
of  faculty  is  thai 
university  is  shoi 
The  increase  in  ' 
rollment  came  vei 
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aisiness  Cited  in  Report 


UF  CORMIER 
ducation  Editor 
ion's  tax-supported 
colleges  and  univers- 
:ome  to  serve  almost 
an  elite  of  private 
iteres's  while  ignor- 
»st  urgent  needs  of 
•ica.  a  Washington, 
le  research  corpora- 
I  today. 

ig  its  historic  mis- 
the  1862  Morriil  Act, 
tural  college  com- 
lied  itself  with  cor- 
business,  seed  and 
mpanies  and  manu- 
f  farm  machinery. 
liminary  report  of 
;  Accountability 

tower,  director  of 
released  his  report 
•itical  indictment  of 
mt  concept  —  in  a 
ence  in  the  nation*s 

ss  Accountability 
public  interest  re- 
advocacy  organiza-. 
1  by  the  Marshall 
ilion  of  Chicago. 
is  entitled,  "Hard 
lard  Times,"'  the 
ig  from  a  tough- 
iato  developed  at 
y  of  Florida  adapt- 
ine  [larvesting. 
has  this  to  say 
?  tomato,  the  MH- 

)ing  the  character- 
ake  this  tomato  so 
Bachine  harvest, 
ty  pointed  to  the 
irm  flesh  and  free- 
icks. 

!  a  little  tough  for 
I  but  agricultural 
■    please    every'- 


Hightower  said  the  hardy  to- 
mato, which  will  eliminate  the 
jobs  of  thousands  of  Florida 
farm  workers,  is  harvoted 
green  then  ripened  in  storage 
by  application  of  ethylene  gas. 

According  to  Hightower, 
chemical,  drug  and  oil  compa- 
nies "invested"  S227.253  in  re- 
search at  the  UF's  Institute  of 
Food  and  Agricultural  Science 
in  1970.  accounting  for  54  per 
cent  of  tiie  research  sponsored 
at  IFAS  by  private  industry. 

The  University  of  Florida  is 
one  of  118  land  grant  institu- 
tions. The  land  grant  complex 
denotes  three  interrelated 
units:  colleges  of  agriculture, 
state  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  and  extension  service. 

The  research  report  claims 
three  quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars is  expended  in  the  nation's 
land  grant  institutions  annually 
from  appropriations  of  federal, 
state  and  county  governments, 
"paying  for  everything  from 
test  tubes  to  experimental 
farms,  from  chalk  to  carpeting 
in  the  dean's  office." 

Research,  says  the  report,  is 
not  the  bargain  that  has  been 
advertised.  Strict  economic  effi- 
ciency, not  people  is  the  goal. 
■In  1969  nearly  6.000  scientific 
man-years  were  spent  on  re- 
search at  all  state-agricultural 
experiment  stations,  but  only 
389  scientific  man-years  were 
spent  on  "people-oriented"  re- 
search. 

In  rural  housing.  Hightower 
charges,  the  major  share  of  re- 
search has  been  directed  not  to 
those  who  live  in  them,  but  to 
those  who  profit  from  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of 
houses. 

When  research  is  turned  to 
people-oriented  projects  it  is  of- 


ten in  the  form  of  irrelevant 
studies  of  characteristics, 
"stemming  more  from  curios- 
ity than  a  desire  to  change  con- 
ditions." Hightower  lists  as  ex- 
amples: 

—  University  of  Nebraska  re- 
searchers surveyed  football 
coaches  in  the  state  and  got  60 
per  cent  agreement  that  feder- 
ally-sponsored school  breakfast 
programs  would  benefit  teenage 
athletes. 

—  Mississippi  State  Universi- 
ty researchers  discovered  that 
families  in  poverty  are  not  a 
single  homogeneous  group. 

In  the  category  of  "research 
of  the  absurd"  Hightower  noted 
that  Auburn  and  Penn  State 
used  tax  dollars  to  study  heat- 
retaining  properties  of  Astro- 
turf.  Purdue  has  spent  "years 
and  untold  tax  dollars"  on  ath- 
letic turfs  for  football  fields  and 
golf  courses. 

"While  researchers  play 
round  with  games  and  recrea- 
tion, rural  America  is  left  to 
fall  apart." 

Hightower  charges  the  great- 
est failing  of  land  grant  re- 
search is  its  total  abdication  of 
leadership: 

"At  a  time  when  rural  Amer- 
ica desperately  needs  leader- 
ship the  land  grant  community 
ducked  behind  the  corporate 
skirt,  mumbling  apologetic 
words.  Overall  it  is  a  pedantic 
and  cowardly  research  system, 
and  America  is  less  for  it." 

The  report  alleges  land  grant 
policy  is  the  product  of  a  closed 
community. 

"Administrators,  academics 
and  scientists,  along  with  USDA 
officials  and  corporate  execu- 
tives have  locked  themselves 
into  an  inbred  and  even  inces- 
tuous complex,  incapable  of 
thinking  beyond  self-interests." 

Extension   Service    (ESi,    the 


ourreach  arm  of  the  land  grant 
complex,  has  the  mandate  of 
going  among  the  people  of  ru- 
ral America  to  identify  and 
solve  their  farm,  home  and 
community  problems,  the  re- 
port notes.  However.  ES  has 
been  preoccupied  with  efficien- 
cy and  production.  It  lias  slight- 
ed the  pressing .  needs  of  the 
■vast  majority  of  American 
fanners  and  other  rural  people. 

"To  an  alarming  degree,  ex- 
tension agents  are  little  more 
| than  salesmen.  The  rural  poor 
\  are  poorly  served,  drawing  band- 
!  aid  assistance  from  the  high- 
ly-visible nutrition  aides  pro- 
jgram  and  irrelevant  attention 
i  from  the  4-H  program." 

Hightower  calls  for  full-scale 
;  public  inquiries,  both  in  Con- 
'gress  and  in  state  legislatures. 
There  should  be  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  audit  of  the 
l  land  grant  complex,  he  said. 

The  research  task  force  re- 
port also  calls  for  an  immedi- 
ate end  to  racial  discrimination 
within  the  land  grant  complex. 
It  says  legislation  is  needed  to 
prohibit     land     grant     officials 

from  receiving  remuneration  in 
conflicts  of  interests  and  pre- 
vent corporations  from  ear- 
marking contributions  for  spe- 
cific research  that  is  proprie- 
tary in  nature.   • 

"The  land  grant  colleges 
must  get  out  of  the  corporate 
board  rooms,  they  must  get  the 
corporate  interests  out  of  their 
labs,  and  they  must  draw  back 
and  reassess  their  preoccupa- 
tion with  mechanical,  genetical 
and  chemical  gadgetry." 
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Background 
Of  Agri  Project 

What  is  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project? 

The  Sun  learned  through  a  spokesman  in  the  Washington, 
D.  C.  office  of  the  organization  that  it  is  a  privately-funded  re- 
search and  advocacy  corporation  with  a  staff  of  12. 

Jim  Hightower,  the  director,  has  been  involved  with  farm 
worker  advocacy.  He  served  as  a  consultant  to  the  National 
Broadcasting  Corporation's  controversial  documentary  of  1966, 
"Harvest  of  Shame,"  which  dealt  with  the  plight  of  migrant 
workers  in  Florida. 

Hightower  was  a  free  lance  writer,  speech  writer  for 
Ralph  Yarborough,  former  U.S.  Senator  from  Texas,  and  an 
employee  of  the  Rural  Housing  Coalition.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Texas. 

According  to  the  spokesman  "Hard  Tomatoes  and  Hard 
Times,"  the  title  for  the  agribusiness  research  effort,  was 
about  six  months  in  the  making.  A  staff  member  named  Susan 
-OeMarco  visited  the  University  of  Florida  to  gather  data  from 
IF  AS.  Nine  other  land  grant  campuses  were  visited. 


Report  Biased?  York  Says 


Dr.  E.  T.  York,  vice  presi- 
dent for  agricultural  affairs  at 
the  University  of  Florida 
termed  the  Agribusiness  Ac- 
countability Project  report,  "A 
distorted  and  biased  picture;  a 
very  irresponsible  report." 

York  noted  that  most  of  the 
report  is  critical  of  the  entire 
system  of  land  grant  universi- 
ties. 

"I  don't  presume  to  speak  fori 
the  whole  system,  but  only  as  it] 
relates  to  the  University  of  j 
Florida."  said  York  after  study- 
ing a  copy  of  the  report. 

York  labeled  the  comments 
about  the  UF-developcd  tomato 
which  lends  itself  to  machine 
harvesting,  and  thereby  putting 
thousands  of  farm  laborers  out 
of  work,  as  "pure  unadulterat- 
ed hogwash." 

Actually,  .said  York,  there 
aren't    enough    farm    workers 


available  in  Florida  to  harvest 
the  tomato  crop  by  hand. 

"Tomatoes  are  rotting  in  \he 
fields  because  of  lack  of  labor," 
he  said.  "We  have  now  reached 
the  point  with  many  vegetablel 
crops  that  if  we  can't  harvest! 
them  mechanically  ihey  simply 
won't  be  grown." 

Noting  that  the  report  criti- 
cizes farm  mechanization  in 
general,  York  said  without 
technology  America  would  still 
be  a  horse  and  buggy  nation. 

"Americans  have  been  freed | 
from  having  to  grow  their  own  | 
food.  They  have  been  able  to 
leave  the  fann  to  become  doc-| 
tors,  lawyers,  and  even  criticall 
writers." 

York  affirmed  as  true  the| 
comment  that  the  newly-devel-i 
oped  Florida  tomato  is  ripened! 
with  ethylene  gas,  but  he  noted! 
many    other    commodi'ies    are! 


ripened  the  same  way. 

Concerning  the  comment  tl 
nearly  one-half  of  all  private 
financed  research  at  the  Ins 
tute  of  Flood  and  Agricultui 
Sciences  comes  from  big  che; 
lical  and  oil  corporations,  Yo 
'said  the  figure  is  only  8  p 
cent  of  the  total  research  bi 
get. 

"We  do  not  contract  with  p 
vate  sources  or  accept  the 
grants  unless  it  will  be  of  ben 
fit  to  us.  We  do  not  permit  oi 
faculty  or  staff  to  serve  on  pi 
vate  agricultural  boards  or  r 
lated  corporations." 

York  said  he  agrees  with  onl 
one  part  of  the  report.  That  ; 
the  conclusion  which  recon 
mends  a  full-scale  Congressioi 
al  and  legislative  inquiry  int 
the  role  of  big  agriculture  i 
land  grant  operations. 
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[lie  Innocent  Tomato 


e  MH-1  aj)pcars  to  be  the 

H'l.iuuc  of  a  new  weapon 
Uncle  Sam  is  trying  out  in 
m. 

tuaily,  the  MH-1' is.  an  hum- 
mato  developed  at  the  Uni- 
f  of  Florida.  It  is  especially 
skinned  and  thus  is  geneti- 
tailorcd  for  machine  har- 
j.  This  sort  of  research 
>n  all  the  time  and  has 
it  us  broad-breasted  tur- 
pi navel  oranges  and  milk 
ivith  terrific   udders. 

:  the  MIT-1  has  become  a 
ally  known  fall  guy. 

|  MH-1  is  singled  out  by  a 

:ington  outfit  called  the 
isiness  Accountability  Pro- 
lon-profit  and  non-artisan 
nded  by  the  Field  Founda- 
he  Project  is  hypercritical 
•  land  grant  colleges  spend 
uillion  a  year  of  federal, 
nd  local  tax  money. 

i  Project  charges  the  land- 
compiox  with  serving  "an 
E  private,  corporate  inter- 
file the  majority  of  farm 
I  ftnd  small  town  residents 
nored  or  directly  abused." 

.  the  innocent  little  MH-1 
iped  up  in  the  Project's  ti- 
fard    Tomatoes,    Hard 


it  is  unfortunate  for  the 
sity  of  Florida  and  its  in- 
s  agricultural  researchers, 
bt  the  MII-1  will  be  a  very 
ii»g  for  most  of  us,  as  the 
f,  private,  corporate  inter- 
it  harvesting  costs  and  put 
es  on  the  bargain  shelf. 

the  Accountability  Pro- 
antcntions  about  the  na- 
18  land  grant  colleges  are 
ting  to  be  ignored.  The 
mining  is  the  charge  that 
1  the  land-grant  complex 
early  6,000  scientific  man 


years  on  all  research,  but  onl.v 
289  scientific  man  years  on  "peo- 
ple oriented"  research.  Other 
items: 

•  1,126  scientific  man  years 
spent  on  improving  the  biological 
efficiency  of  crops  (like  the  MH- 
1),  l)u t  only  one  scientific  man 
yeai  to  improve  rural  income. 

•  200  scientific  man  years  on 
horticultural  production  for  natu- 
ral beauty,  but  only  seven  scien- 
tific man  years  for  rural  housing. 

•  68  scientific  man  years  on 
marketing  efficiency,  but  only  17 
scientific  man  years  on  causes 
and  remedies  of  rural  poverty. 

•  In  Florida,  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  spends  only  5.3 
per  cent  of  its  time  with  the  rural 
poor,  most  of  that  time  on  the 
highly  visible  nutrition  programs. 

o  Also  in  Florida,  16  out  of 
100,000  man-days  were  spent  in 
1970  to  help  migrant  laborers  — 
an  allocation  of  0.016  per  cent  of 
Extension  Service  time. 


The  land-grant  complex,  said 
the  Project,  has  played  a  most 
crucial  role  in  the  failure  of  rural 
America  to  hold  its  people,  with 
the  resulting  influx  into  cities  al- 
ready overcrowded.  And  it  added: 

"At  a  time  when  rural  Ameri- 
ca desperately  needs  leadership, 
the  land-grant  community  ducked 
behind  the  corporate  skirt,  mum- 
bling apologetic  words.  Overall,  it 
is  a  pedantic  and  cowardly  re- 
search system,  and  America  is 
less  for  it." 

Docs  that  describe  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  and  its  Institute  of 
Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences,  a 
huge  complex  budgeting  for  $22.6 
million  —  almost  one  fourth  of 
the  University's  overall  budget? 
Chief  F.  T.  York  of  the  agricul- 
tural complex  assures  it  does  not, 


that  the  Project  presents  "a  dis- 
torted and  biased  picture:  a  very 
irresponsible  report." 

Okay.  Put  a  few  solemn  words 
do  not  a  grave  make,  and  the  ac- 
cusations of  the  Agribusiness  Ac- 
countability Project  are  not  so 
easily  stilled. 

Dr.  York  knows  that,  so  he 
agrees  a  Congressional  inquiry  is 
proper.  That  is  what  the  Agribu- 
siness Accountability  Project  rec- 
ommends. And  U.S.  Senator  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  III  of  Illinois  plans 
to  open  up  one  segment  of  the 
subject  with  hearings  June  19-20 
of  his  Migratory  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee. 

-  The  subject  needs  even  deeper 
probing.  Self-examination  will  do 
the  nation's  land-grant  complex 
no  harm.  And  if  the  Accountabili- 
ty Project  is  proven  wrong,  so 
much  the  better. 

Maybe  Congress  can  clear  the 
reputation  of  the  besmirched 
MH-1. 


Barb  Walcr 

The    Agribusiness    Accounta- 
bility Project,  is  semi-critical  of 

4-II  clubs,  which  comprise  the 
youth  program  of  the  various  ag- 
ricultural extension  services. 


We  doubt  if  the  Florida  opera- 
tion deserves  that  slap.  And  one 
reason  is  Woodrow  YV.  Brown  of 
Gainesville. 

Mr.  Frown  has  been  with  the 
Florida  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  for  30  years.  Since  1947, 
he  has  been  associated  with  the 
4-II  program,  and  he  spent  most 
of  his  career  developing  the  4-H 
program  on  the  statewide  level. 

He  is  retiring  this  month.  And 
the  event  is  worth  noting  because 
probably  no  single  person  has 
reached  into  the  lives  of  more  ru- 
ral youth  in  Florida.  It  is  fruitful 
work  with  built-in  rewards. 

When  the  Accountability  Pro- 
ject labels  4-H  as  irrelevant,  the 
splash  you  hear  is  the  baby  going 
out  with  the  bathwater. 
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Florida  Meeds  Dr.  Cornwell 
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At  a  time  when  the  trumpets  of 
environmental  protection  are  being 
sounded  across  the  state  and  na- 
tion, it  is  grimly  ironic  that  the 
University  of  Florida  is  firing  Dr. 
George  W.  Cornwell,  an  outspoken 
advocate  of  the  cause  in  his  field  of 
wildlife  ecology/ 

WHILE  THE  Legislature  de- 
bates consolidation  and  upgrading 
of  the  various  environmental  agen- 
cies, a  dozen  members  of  the  UF 
School  of  Forestry  faculty  have 
voted  to  deny  Dr.  Cornwell  tenure, 
though  his  record  indicates  ample 
fulfillment  of  the  criteria  for  per- 
manent faculty  status. 

Dr.  Cornwell,  who  contends  that 
the  clash  of  his  environmental  ac- 
tivism with  the  entrenched  philoso- 
phy of  the  forestry  school  is  the 
reason  for  his  tenure  denial,  de- 
serves a  public  review  of  the 
charges  and  evidence  against  him. 
University  President  Stephen 
O'Connell  must  see  that  he  gets  it. 

But  the  Cornwell  controversy  is 
larger  than  one  man  and  one  pro- 
gram: It  challenges  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  and  purposes  of  the 
entire  Institute  of  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Services  (IFAS),  which  is 
said  to  operate  virtually  as  an  au- 
tonomous,univsrsity.  ; 


CREATED  IN  1964  as  the 

versity's  statewide  agrictt 
research  and  educational  org* 
tion,  IFAS  includes  the  Colle 
Agriculture,  the  Agricultural 
periment  Stations  and  Extc 
Service,  and  the  School  of  F< 
ry.  Its  mission  is  to  develop 
trained  manpower  to  serve  \ 
da's  dynamic  agricultural  i 
try,"  helping  it  become  "mon 
cient  and  improve  its  compe 
position." 

As  an  avowed  handmaid 
the  agricultural  industry,  IF 
firmly  committed  to  the  prod 
ity  rather  than  the  protecti 
Florida's  forests  and  farm" 
The  institute  is  not  known  for 
cism  of  things  like  DDT  spn 
commercializing  forests  am 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal. 

But  Dr.   Cornwell   is.  An 

good  idea  to  create  an  indepe 

"College    of    Environments 

fairs"  rankles  the  IFAS  esta 

ment.  I 

If  Florida  is  to  harrnonfe 

demands  of  productive  agi 

lure  with  concern  for  ir rep 

ble  natural  resources,  it  i 

trumpet    blowers    like    G< 

Cornwell  to  train  experts  foi 

challenge  of  the  future. 
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/??  Tenure  Dispute 
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Dr.  York 
.  inaccurate? 


Tec 
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Case  ■ 
itvs  Ire  v 

ibur.e    Bureau         « 

HASSEE  —  Senate 
(raterday  jumped  to 
use  of  University  of 
•co'ogy  professor  Dr. 
Uornwell,  a  pesticide 
ig  restieide  promo- 
te President  Jerry 
wsnls  a  full  public 
the  issues  that  led  a 
wnmittee  to  decide  ia 
at  Cronuell  should  be 
•wire,  an  academic 
dismissal. 

SENATE  minority 
en.  Warren  Hender- 
:nice,  declared: 
2  a  bitter  foe  of  the 
responsible  if  George 
is  let  go  without  due 

i,  "I've  reason  to  be- 
s  is  an  attempt  to 
i     outstanding     con- 

.ist." 

ier  developments  ot 
■apidly  building  as  an 
:  freedom  issue  for 
egislative  session: 


—  JAY  LANDERS  the  go- 
vernor's conservation  aide, 
was  gathering  details  of  the 
controversey  and  will  brief 
the  governor  tomorrow. 

—  Florida  Audubon  Society 
directors  called  for  the  gover- 
nor to  find  out  how  it  all  hap- 
pened. 

—  And  Dr.  Cornweii,  in  po- 
lite terms,  said  Dr.  E.  T. 
York,  provost  of  the  univer- 
sitp's  Institute  of  Food  and 
Agricultural  Services,  was  in- 
accurate with  the  truth  in  say- 
ing Cornweii  hadn't  been 
fired. 

"I  received  a  letter  Jan.  13 
from  my  director  (Dr.  John 
Gray,  head  of  the  Forestry 
School)  telling  me  my  con- 
tract will  not  be  renewed  after 
June  30,  1&73.  A  few  days 
later,  I  received  a  call  from 
Dr.  Gray  asking  if  I  cculd 
give  the  date  of  my  departure 
and  offering  help  getting  relo- 
cated," Dr.  Cornweii  said 


"THAT  TO  me  was  a  pretty 
clear  dismissal,"  the  professor 
said. 

"He  is  an  outspoken  man 
and  made  soime  real  contribu 
tions,"  Landers  said.  "A  man" 
like  this  is  Reeded." 

Henderson  endorsed  some 
investigation  of  the  matter. 
"Somebody  wants  the  demise" 
of  a  professor  who  is  an  "out- 
standing environmentalist  who 
came  up  with  the  idea  for  a 
college    of    ecology    and    did 


good  work  on  Mire:;,"  the  sen- 
ator said. 

''There  aren't  many 
safeguards  built  intp  secrecy; 
this  is  government  in  the  sun- 
shine," Henderson  said  to 
Cornwcii's  complaint  about 
the  closed-door  policy  on  pro-; 
fessors. 

CORMVELL  had  been  on 
thin  ice  within  the  agricultural 
faculty  for  months.  His  out- 
spoken opposition  to  the  use  of 
hard,  non-target  pesticdes 
runs  opposite  to  the  position 
of  Dr.  York,  and  the  institute, 
which  promotes  their  use.    .  .- 

He  also  was  called  on  the 
carpet  by  Dr.  Gray,  it  h?s 
been  reported,  to  explain  his 
figkt  against  Mirex,  the  firs 
ical  eventually  aban- 
doned on  an  aerial  broadcast 
basis  by  the  U.S.  Agriculture 
Department. 

Sen.  Thomas  said  Cornweii 
should  have  a  full  public  hear- 
ing as  he  wants. 

"A  professor  is  in  the  truest 
sense  an  employe  of  the  State 
of  Florida  and  should  not  be 
treated  any  differently.  Any 
board  or  committee,  such  as 
this  faculty  committee,  that 
sits  and  passes  in  judgement 
on  an  agent  of  the  state  should 
be  at  a  public  hearing.  I  just 
cannot  see  why  not,"  Thomas 
said. 

HE  NOTED  the  constitution 
reserved    executive    sessions 


"only  for  the  senate,  and  then 
only  in  the  case  of  suspen- 
sions. The  only  time  the  sen- 
ate would  ever  invoke  a  closed 
session  is  if  the  testimony 
might  be  unfairly  damaging. 

Surely  if  the  person  wanted 
it  in  public,  "let  it  all  hang 
out,"  Thomas  said. 

"It  appears  those  in  the  uni- 
versity system  who  constantly 

.  cry  out  for  tenure,  who  con- 
tend it  allows  a  professor  to 
speak  out  without  political 
reprisal,  are  themselves  ex- 
ercising that  same  reprisal." 

One  of  Dr.  ComweU's  com- 
plaints is  that  the  12-member 
faculty  panel  pledged  itself  to 
secrecy  about  their  Cornweii 
discussions. 

HE    SAID    that    York,    who 

T  fe  ii  r  c  H   *  <.      coIH      AirnwaH 

wasn't  fired  only  recommend- 
ed for  denial  of  tenure,  was 
"putting  up  a  smoke-screen  to 
cloud  the  issue  and  take  the 
heat  off." 

Never  to  his  knowledge, 
Cornweii  said,  has  tenure  been 
granted  a  professor  after  a 
negi  tive  vote  by  such  a  panel 
or  his  department  head. 

Giay  has  already  said  he 
would  not  recommend  Corn- 
well  for  permanent  status. 

Cornweii  said  he-  wants  to 
defe.id  himself.  "I  think  any 
unbiased  review,  will  show  I 
have  served  with  distinction  in 
the  three  areas  of  tenure  ser- 
vice: Research,  teaching  and 
public  service." 
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From  Cornwell  Controvers 


By  BEN  FINK 
Associated  Press  Writer 

The  "sacking"  of  Dr.  George 
Cornwell,  a  crusading  university 
of  Florida  professor,  could  lead 
to  realization  of  his  most  im- 
portant goal  —  a  college  of  en- 
vironmental learning  independ- 
ent and  free  of  outside  pres- 
sures. . 

"It  (the  college)  has  got  to 
come,"  said  Sen.  Warren  Hen- 
derson, one  of  many  conserva- 
tionists angered  when  Cornwell 
was  denied  tenure  in  a  secret 
faculty  meeting.  "It  may  be 
done  by  legislative  action  but 
that's  not  necessary.  The  Board 
of  Regents  could  do  it  now." 

Cornwell 's.  Wildlife  Ecology 
Division  is  under  direction  of 
the  University's  Institute  of 
Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences 
(IFAS),  which  is  devoted  to  fur- 
thering the  state's  farm  inter- 
ests. 

"Giving  IFAS  control  of  ecol- 
ogy is  like  putting  the  wolves  to 
guard  the  henhouse,"  said  pres- 
ident L'orin  Lovell  of  Conserva- 
tion 70s. 

"The  obvious  answer  is  to 
make  ecology  a  separate  depart- 
ment, free  of  the  intrigue  of  an 
agricultural  hierarchy." 

Henderson,  a  Republican  from 
Venice  who  is  one  of  the  legis- 
lature's top  environmentalists, 
said  he  had  been  "aware  for 
some  lime  that  trouble  was 
brewing  for  George.  There  al- 
ways will  be  trouble  for  an  out- 
spoken conservationist  who  leans 
on  agriculture." 

"George  is  being  sacked  by 
the  farm  interests  of  this  state. 
The  Ire  of  all  conservationists 
should  be  brought  down  on  these 
people." 
i    At  the  time  he  was  notified 


Jan.  13  that  his  tenure  was  be- 
ing ended,  Cornwell  was  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  a  pro- 
posal for  an  independent  "Col- 
lege of  Environmental  Affairs" 
to  educate  an  army  of  "dedicat- 
ed professionals  to  enable  Flor- 
ida to  save  its  environment." 
j  "Today's  college  students  will 
;be  our  decision-makers  and  en- 
vironmental managers  of  the  70s 
and  early  80s,"  Cornwell  said  in 
his  proposal  which  was  com- 
pleted only  this  week. 

"They  will  be  at  their  peak 
work  efficiency  at  a  time  when 
environmental  skills  will  be  most 
I  needed.  They  will  determine 
whether  Florida  will  save  its 
natural  heritage." 

There  have  been  charges  that 
IFAS  is  suppressing  Cornwall's 
; division  and  denying  admission 
to  many  applicants  who  wanted 
in.  Cornwell  is  the  only  profes- 
sor in  the  rapidly  growing  de- 
partment of  81  students. 

Dr.  E.  T.  York,  provost  of 
IFAS,  contended  that  Cornwell 
was  denied  tenure  because  his 
crusades  —  which  included  bat- 
tles against  DDT  and  other  long- 
lasting  pesticides  —  had  taken 
time  away  from  his  teaching  du- 
ties. "_.,..-, 

Cornwell,  in  an  appeal  to 
University  president  Stephen  0'- 
Connell  for  a  public  review  of 
his  case,  retorted  that  he  was 
•fired  because  he  challenged  old 
"tunnel  vision"  ideas  of  an  "ob- 
structionist faculty." 

The  student  Environmental 
Action  Group  said  Cornwall's 
departure  would  be  a  "great 
loss"  to  the  school.  After  his 
tenure  was  canceled,  the  stu- 
dents planted  two  oak  trees  in 
his    honor   In    the    university's 


Plaza  of  the  Americas: 

At  a  meeting  two  day* 
Cornwell  got  his  notice,  \ 
students  told  the  ur 
newspaper,  The  Alligati 
their  department  was  be: 
pressed  by  IFAS. 

"York  is  a  very  power; 
in  this  state,"  said  one 
"The  university,  has  litl 
trol  over  him  or  his  a 
in  IFAS.  IFAS  is  funded 
1  Legislature  and  not  by 
iversity." 

Five  of  the  students,  I 
ter  published,  in  The  A 
Nov.  IS.  said  the  cont: 
revolved  around  philo; 
differences  "between  thi 
agricultural  complex  a 
perspectives    of    wildlife 


IFAS  is  closely  tied 
agricultural  industry  of 
and   identifies  its   prim; 
'sponsibility    as   service 
I  industry,"  the  students  | 
!•   "Wildlife    Ecology's    p 
'responsibility  is  developr 
sane  management  approa 
the    use    of   our   badly 
environmental  resources. 

"The  real  heart  of  the  I 
is  that  wildlife  is  under 
administrative  control  of 
I  which  is  in  position  to 
I  pressure  to  bear. 

"We  can  f  nd  no  other 
factory  explanation  for  t 
vious  administrative  negU 
lack  of  financial  support 
I  rapidly  growing  ccolog; 
gram." 

Six  weeks  before  his 
was  ended,  Cornwell  cl 
that  York  was  "among  1 
tion's  foremost  advocates 
riculture*  continued  use 
vironmentally  damaging 
cides." 
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by  Dr.  E.  T.  York  Jr.,  vice 
for  agricultural  affairs  at 
rsitij  of  Florida,  eoncern- 
•rrcnt  tenure  dispute  with 
\e  Cornwell. 

i\  E   T.  YORK  JtO 

lent  For  Agricultural  Affairs, 
nivcrsity  of  Florida 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  a 
matter   which    to   this   point 

significant  bearing  on  the 
wire  issue. 

that  most  people  outside  the 
ommunity  do  not  fully  under- 
tenure  review  and  granting 
nsequently,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
e  concern  which  some  may 
tvhen  they  read  the  initial 
:erning  this  case  —  stories 
that  Dr.  Cornwell  had  been 
smissed  following  a  secret 
the  faculty.  Reference  was 

kangaroo  court  procedure, 
eral  impression  was  created 
nwell  was,  indeed,  summari- 

without  an  opportunity  for  a 
for  due  process  to  be  fol- 

O'Connell  has  pointed  out 
ing  that  has  been  done  thus 
:tion  with  this  case  has  been 
strictly  in  accordance  with 
olicies  governing  such  mat- 
is  important  at  this  point  to 
'and  Dr.  Cornwell's  employ- 

and  what  has  been  done 
affect  his  continued  employ  - 
iniversity. 

tend  to  try  to  explain  this  on 
3f  technical  definitions  of 
ever,  perhaps  it  is  well  to 
at  "dismissal"  according  to 
ins  "to  remove  from  office, 
lployment." 

XWELL  has  not  been  dis- 
parated  or  removed  from  of- 


■"^■-r"— -.- 


*■*! 
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DE.  E.  T.  YORK  JR. 


fice.  He  is  still  on  the  payroll,  he  is  still 
working.  He  is  currently  undergoing  the 
standard  review  process  —  a  process 
which  is  initiated  with  the  faculty  and 
which  is  applied  to  all  faculty  members 
who  are  considered  for  tenure.  This  is  a 
procedure  which  was  formulated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty  and  which  is  simi- 
lar, to  that  followed  by  most  other  uni- 
versities. 

Following  the  action  of  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and 
Conservation,  Dr.  Gray  notified  Dr. 
Cornwell  that  he  was  not  recommending 
tenure,  and  in  accordance  with  universi- 
ty proceedings  governing  such  matters, 
wrote  him  informing  him  that  his  con- 
tract would  not  be  renewed  after  June 
30,  1973.  University  policies  clearly  state 
that  action  such  as  that  taken  by  Dr. 
Gray  can  be  appealed  all  the  way  to  the 
Board  of  Regents.  The  only  way  he  can 
be  dismissed,  separated,  or  otherwise 
have  his  employment  terminated  is  for 
him  to  be  unsuccessful  in  his  appeals  of 
the  action  taken  by  the  faculty  and  the 
Director  of  his  School.  Only  the  Board  of 


Regents  can  award  tenure  -.-  similarly- 
only  the  Board  of  Regents  can  deny  ten- 
ure if  an  individual  wishes  to  avail  him- 
self of  his  right  to  appeal  decisions  not  to 
recommend  tenure  made  at  lower  ad- 
ministrative levels. 

Therefore,  to  say  that  Dr.  Cornwell 
has  been  dismissed  —  that  he  has  been 
fired  —  is  innacurate.  It  IS  correct  to 
say  that  he  may  be  separated  from  em- 
ployment if  his  contract  is  not  renewed 
after  June  30,  1973.  However,  such  separ- 
ation will  take  place  ONLY  after  he  has 
exhausted  all  the  appeal  procedures 
available  to  him. 

President  O'Connell  has  discussed  the 
procedural  aspects  of  this  situation  — 
what  has  been  done  —  the  course  of  ac- 
tion which  will  be  followed  from  this 
point  on.  These  procedures  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing  and 
a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  facts  sur- 
rounding this  case. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  mat- 
ter. We  are  dealing  with  the  future  pro- 
fessional life  of  a  member  of  our  faculty 

—  as  well  as  the  integrity  of  this  univer- 
sity and  its  reputation  for  dealing  fairly 
and  objectively  with  one  of  its  members. 

IN  VIEW  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter  and  in  fairness  to  all  concerned 

—  to  Dr.  Cornwell  and  the  university  —  I 
would  ask  the  press,  public  officials  — 
everyone  —  to  wait  until  there  has  been 
an  opportunity  for  a  full  disclosure  and 
careful  examination  cf  the  facts  sur- 
rounding this  case.  Obviously,  it  is  not 
wise  to  attempt  to  decide  this  important 
matter  through  public  debate.  Adequate 
procedures  are  provided  for  this  to  be 
done  in  an  orderly  process. 

As  you  can  no  doubt  appreciate,  I 
have  been  very  concerned  that  so  much 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  alleged 
role  which  agricultural  interests  in  the 
state  and  in  IFAS  have  played  in  this 
matter.  Many,  including  some  segments 
of  the  press,  have  apparently  concluded 
that  these  charges  are  true. 
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This  interpretive  article  is  writ: 
ten  by.  The  Times  specialist  in  en- 
vironmental issues. 
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By  JAMES  RYAN 

Of  The  Times  Staff 

The  normal  thins  to  say  at  this  point 
is  something  like,  "The  George  Cornwell 
case  has  taken  a  new  twist,"  and  then  go 
on  to  explain  recent  developments  in  the 
life  and  times  of  .a  man  who  seems  des- 
tined to  become  a  genuine  "cause  cele- 
bre." 

In  this  instance,  however,  it  appears 
that  accuracy  demands  some  slight  dif- 
ferences in  wording,  like  "The  George 
Cornwell  ca.se  is  being  twisted,"  with  an 
explanation  how  the  twisting  apparently 
is  being  done  to  obfuscate  an  issue. 

Cornwell,  director  of  the  wildlife  ecol- 
ogy program  within  the  School  of  Forest- 
ry, said  his  protests  against  commercial 
timbering  practices,  widespread  use  of 
pesticides  and  other  items  taught  or  ad- 
vocated by  the  School  and  its  parent,  the 
Institute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences (IFAS),  were  responsible  for  his 
professional  demise. 

Dr.  E.  T.  York  Jr.,  vice  president  for 
agricultural  affairs,  insists',  on  this  page 
and  in  a  telegram  to  the  press,  that 
Cornwell  has  not  been  fired. 

On  Jan.  13,  two  days  after  12  faculty 
members  of  the  School  of  Forestry 
secretly  voted  against  granting  Cornwell 
a  continuing  contract,  school  director  Dr. 
John  Gray  sent  a  letter  to  Cornwell.  It 
said: 

"Byjhis  letter  I  am  notifying  you 
that  your  contract  for  this  fiscal  year 
will  be  honored  and  that,  if  you  desire,  it 
will  be  renewed  for  the  fiscal  year,  July 
-1,  1972,  through  June  30,  1973,  but  will 
not  be  renewed  beyond  that  date." 

Cornwell  received  a  telephone  call 
from  Gray  on  Jan.  17.  Gray  asked  when 
Cornwell  was  leaving  and  offered  to  help 
him  re-locate. 

Doesn't  all  of  that  indicate  a  dismiss- 
al? 

"Indeed,"  York's  telegram  continued, 
"he  (Cornwell)  has  only  taken  the  first 
step  of  a  detailed  and  well-defined  proce- 


dure for  tenure  review  established  by  the 
university  and  the  Board  of  Regents." 

To  say  the  university's  policy  manual 
is  "detailed  and  well-defined"  on  tenure 
would  be  like  saying  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service's  Form  1040  is  child's  play 
for  a  blind  illiterate. 

But  generally,  it  says  Cornwell  had 
the  privilege  of  presenting  additional  in- 
formation in  his  support  to  the  faculty 
committee  that  voted  against  him.  He 
tried.  His  students  tried.  They  weren't 
even  allowed  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  question  is  why  Cornwell.  has 
been  instructed  to  follow  these  appeal 
procedures  if,  as  York  contends,  he 
hasn't  been  dismissed? 

The  manual,  incidentally,  also  says, 
and  very  clearly: 

"Academic  freedom  and  tenure  -Cxist 
...  in  order  that  society  may  have  the 
benefit  of  honest  judgment  and  indepen- 
dent criticism  which  otherwise  might  be 
withheld  because  of  fear  of  offending  a 
social  group  or  attitude." 

"For  example,  d?spite  the  widely 
publicized  allegations  that  Cornwell  has 
been  denied  tenure  by  the  administration 
of  the  Institute  of  Focd  and  Agricultural 
Sciences  because  of  his  views  on  pesti- 
cides, and  other  environmental  matters 
—  the  fact  is  that  neither  the  institute 
deans  nor  I  have  even  considered  the 
question  of  Dr.  Ccrnwell's  tenure," 
York's  telegram  said. 

George  Cornwell  has  been  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  for  five  years  and  dur- 
ing all  of  that  time  has  not  hesitated  to 
make  public  his  views  opposing  theories 
and  practices  of- the  institute,  its  gradu- 
ates and  its  friends  in  agriculture. 

It  :s  difficult  to  believe  that  the  mat- 
ter of  his  tenure  was  not  considered  by 
institute  hierarchy  prior  to  or  since  the 
Jan.  11  vote. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  semantics,  hinging  on  a 
definition  of  "considered." 


I 


DR.  GEORGE  CORN! 


At  any  rate,  York's  teleg 
Cornwell's  tenure  is  to  be  con 
whatever  that  means  —  in  th 
process." 

The  wire  concluded  by  saj 
do  not  intend  to  attempt  to  re 
important  matter  through  pub 
in  the  press." 

Since  the  university  is  oper 
public  funds  and  since  its  sta 
from  the  same  source,  there 
than  a  small  question  about  wl 
faculty  committee's  clcsed  se< 
11  did  net  violate  Florida's 
ment-in-the-Sunshine"  law. 

The  same  question  will  t 
probably  much  more  loudly,  if 
tions  are  not  taken  in  full  vif 
public  and  press. 

The  issue  is  the  allegations 
has  voiced  in  explanation  of  vv 
was  denied  him.  He  has  made  t 
gations  before,  but  now  that  tt 
committee  seems  to  have  ignc 
dard  criteria  in  making  its  dec 
charges  carry  much  more  weigh 
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dreu.  Nor. ft  wl!f  be  withhold  if  requested.  A  letter  jfee-uJa'  »**  exceed  500  werdf  e»d  iwmf  b*  written  on  en!r 
•er.  Pcrtry  Conner  b«  *>Rd.  Tbe  Sun  reterret  ttrt  right  to  re/set  «njr  letter  cr  ta  ihortrr,  if,  without  chonging  Hi 
>r   content. 

m  9i  Ohscmre  She  Imme 


beer  tne 
ene  side 
;  writer's 


,  Sun:  I  believe  it  essential 
iny  interested  and  concerned 
r  the  facts  in  the  Cornwell- 
:o  so  they  may  reach  their 
•inns  as  to  the  credibility  of 
involved  in  the  issue.  Aclmin- 
ive  made  several  statements 
the  Sun  designed  to  obscure 
les. 

clarify  the  following: 
issal:  On  January  13,  Direc- 
?.y  notified  me  cf  his  recom- 
)f  tenure  denial  and  that  my 
.ill  not  be  renewed  beyond 
(June  30,  1973).  He  con- 
by  telephone  on  or  about 
askirg  if  he  could  help  me 
"A.  As  far  as  precedent  is 
apparently  no  one  in  Flori- 
sity  system  has  ever  been 
re  at  the  departmental  lev- 
eded  in  having  that  decision 
."  a  higher  authority.  This 
or  Gray's  dismissal  letter  a 
snt  of  finality,  although  it 
xiraged  me  from  attempting 
unjust  decision.  President 
letter  of  Februry  7  confirms 
erraination. 

following  of  proscribed  Re- 
Jniwrsity  of  Florida  Policy: 
cation  that  the  tenure  vote 
,  I  secured  copies  of  the  offi- 


cial tenure  policy,  studied  them  intently, 
and  have  attempted  to  follow  them  to 
tfie  letter.  My  first  formal  communica- 
tion from  a  University  of  Florida  ad- 
ministrator since  Dr.  Gray's  dismissal 
letter  was  from  President  O'Conncll  on 
February  7.  Dr.  Gray's  letter  made  no 
mention  of  appeal  channels  and  the 
only  suggestion  from  Dr.  York  was  his 
statements  to  the  press  saying  that  I 
well  know  the  appeals  policy.  In  fact, 
no  one  in  the  University  administration 
knew  the  proper  way  to  handle  the  case 
because  it  is  without  precedent  as  Dr. 
O'Ccnnell  indicated  on  February  7. 

My  request  to  President  O'Conncll  on 
January  17  was  not  that  he  intervene  in 
the  tenure  decision,  but  that  he  appoint 
an  "Area  Committee"  of  ecologists  and 
environmental  scientists  to  review  the 
case  prior  to  my  appeal  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  and 
Tenure.  My  letter  to  President 
O'Conncll  was  written  6n  the  advice  of 
one  of  his  Vice-Presidents!  University 
of  Florida  Policy  Manual,  Chapter,  5, 
5.52  PMI,  Sec.  Ill,  A,  provides  for  such 
an  Area  Committee,  ''broader  or  nar- 
rower than  the  College"  to  conduct  an 
overall  review.  I  still  believe  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  my  ecological  col- 
leagues would  be  the  fairest  way  to 
evaluate  my  professional  competency. 
Clearly,  the  forestry  faculty  is  not  my 
peer  group  in  the  subject  matter  disci- 
pline of  ecology. 


As  for  appeal  of  tenure  denial,  the 
University   of  Florida   Policy   Manual, 

Chapter  5,  5.53  PMI,  Sec.  Ill,  E,  stipu- 
lates that  I  can  appeal  "to  a  higher 
level  in  the  chain  of  authority"  if  I  do 
not  exercise  "the  privilege  of  present- 
ing further  information  and  argument 
to  the  administrator  or  committee 
which  has  made  the  negative  decision.  . 
."  I  attempted  to  present  all  informa- 
tion and  arguments  to  the  proper  IFAS 
faculty  before  the  vote  vas  taken,  as 
did  some  of  my  students.  Both  myself 
and  some  of  my  students  requested  per- 
mission from  Dr.  Gray  to  make  presen- 
tations to  the  faculty  befoie  their  vole  - 
we  were  denied  such  permission.  As  of 
this  date,  I  have  followed  explicitly  the 
very  limited  advice  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity Administration  and  the  guid- 
ance of  the  appropriate  sections  of  the 
University  of  Florida  Po.icy  Manual. 
Allegations  by  IFAS  administrators  that 
I  have  failed  to  follow  university  proce- 
dures and  policy  are  untrue  and  are  an 
apparent,  attempt  to  confuse  those  who 
might  identify  with  my  plight. 

(3)  The  Wildlife  -  Forestry  -  IFAS  rela- 
tionship: Wildlife  is  a  '-unit,"  "divi- 
sion," "program"  or  "curriculum" 
within  the  School  of  Forest  Resources 
and  Conservation.  It  has  had  a  strong 
program  identity  of  its  own  for  a  long 
time.  The  wildlife  program  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  School  of  Forest  Resources 
and  Conservation  and  the  School  in  turn 
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by  1FAS.  Therefore,  any  Faculty  mem- 
ber in  wildlife  or  forestry  is  a  faculty 
member  of  IF' AS.  We  are  made  abun- 
dantly aware  of  this  in  the  everyday 
conduct  of  our  business.  I  fail  to  see 
how  Dr.  York  can  attempt  to  disavow 
administrative  and  program  responsibil- 
ity for  an  acknowledged  unit  of  his  In- 
stitute! 

Comments  on  the  Clif  Cormier  story 
of  February  8. 

I  have  made  no  statementJo  the 
press  that  my  "denial  of  tenure  was  or- 
dered from  high  university  and  state  of- 
ficials." Rather,  I  have  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  strong  philosophical  differ- 
ences between  the  voting  IK  AS  faculty 
and  myself  on  various  aspects  of  man 
and  nature,  and  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding Florida's  degrading  environ- 
ment. There  is  no  doubt  thai  some  ad- 
ministrators of  the  state  and  university 
desire  my  departure  from  the  wildlife 
ecology  program,  but  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  an  order  of  any  kind  being 
passed  to  Dr.  Gray  or  to  the  tenured 
faculty  at  the  time  of  the  tenure  vote, 
nor  have  I  ever  mentioned  to  a  reporter 
that  I  knew  of  such  an  order  or  request 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  tenure  deci- 
sion, l- 

You  also  inaccurately  paraphrased 
President  OXonncll's  February  8  letter 


in  what  seems  to  be  a  critical  error. 
President  O'Connell  said:  "You  have 
not  elected  to  ask  Director  Gray  to  re- 
consider his  concurrence  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  faculty  as  you  have  the  right 
to  do."  Your  article  implies  that  an  ap- 
peal to  Dr.  Gray  "should  have  been  the 
first  step  in  appealing"  and  that  I  have 
"avoided  appealing  to  York,  who  is 
next  in  the  line  of  authority."  The  Poli- 
cy Manual  is  the  sole  guideline  and,  as 
President  O'Connell  made  clear  in  both 
his  letter  and  our  conversation,  I  have 
acted  within  the  framework  of  that 
Manual  by  electing  not  to  appeal  to  Dr. 
Gray  and  Dr.  York.  It  is  my  intent  to 
abide  by  the  Policy  Manual  until  I  have 
exhausted  "due  process"  within  the 
University  of  Florida. 

You  quote  Dr.  Hervey  Sharpe  as 
saying  that  I  cannot  use  IFAS  editorial 
media  to  discuss  my  "own  personal 
tenure  problems."  This  is  only  fitting 
and  I  have  not  asked  Dr.  Sharpe  for 
such  use  of  the  publicly-funded  editorial 
services.  However,  Vice-President  York 
has  taken  an  obvious  adversary  position 
on  my  tenure  case  and  has  used  these 
same  publicly-funded  officers  for  both 
news,  releases  and  the  production  of  TV 
film  cleverly  worded  to  attack  my  cred- 
ibility and  infer  improper  conduct  by 
my  seeking  an  Area  Committee  review 


through   a   higher  authority,  1 
O'Connell. 

Thorough  research  of  the  A 
torial  programs  might  uptun 
cial"  policy  for  har, 
his  work  and  his  students.  Cot 
ly,  I  have  asked  Dr.  Sharpe  fj 
portunity  to  do  JR  \S  radio  and| 
tures  on  the  recently  propose 
of  Environmental  Affairs  ani 
Ecology. 

Thank  you  for  your  coveraj 
tenure  issue.  I  continue  to  sea 
ing  by  a  group  of  my  pr^ 
peers,  to  be  followed  by  a  pu 
ing  with  full  disclosure  of  al 
and  evidence.  Tenure  decisio 
far  greater  importance  to  tl 
than  to  the  academic  comm 
the  teachers  involved.  If  secrc] 
tenure  decisions  to  become  "■ 
voles"  rather  than  true  and  ful 
tion  of  professional  competed 
too  hi^h  a  price  is  being  pain 
ure.  I  personally  believe  that  j 
business  should  be  conduct] 
shroud  of  secrecy;  including! 
on  who  is  competent  to  teacj 
universities. 

GEORGE  CCJ 

Associate] 

Wildlii! 
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BRUCE  J   KUEHN 
igltof  Staff  Writer 

orge  Cornwell,  a  large 
nan  with  graying  hair 

earthy  personality, 
his  campaign  to  win 
om  a  quonset  hut  that 
Wildlife  Ecology 
y.  It  is  complete  with 
>ofand  no  toilet, 
iosed  confines  of  his 
piled  high  with  books, 
:nta!  posters  and 
tickers  to  decorate  the 

underneath  a  brown 
ji  in  one  corner  of  the 
citation  from  former 
ide  Kirk  to  Cornwell 
/ice  to  the  state  and  its 
nt. 

VELL'S  OFFICE  is 
crowded  than  usual  as 
F  news  clippings  and 
natcrial  mount  up  to 

the  little  remaining 
d  it's  all  aimed  at 
to  defend  Cornwell 
hatever  reasons  for 
was  denied  tenure  by 
y  members  of  the 
Forest  Resources  and 


:r  those  reasons 
cwn  to  both  Comwell 
iblic,  Cornwell  will  be 

'J's  decision  to  appeal 
of  tenure  has  renewed 
to  the  tenure 
rocess  by  some  faculty 
ind  to  tenure  itself  by 
>f  the  state  legislature. 
APPEAL  also  gave  rise 
Bon  and  surprise  by  the 
ljustration  as  it  is  the 
V  in  UF  President 
i-  O'Connell's  years  in 
jt  a  professor  decided 
1  denial  of  tenure  by  a 
ijt's  faculty, 
(fusion  mounted  when 
ej  wrote  a  letter  to 
(*  asking  O'Connell  to 
jja  fiir  and  impartial 
suggesting     the 


N\'Sa, 


and 


appointment     of     an     "area" 
committee  to  hold  the  review. 

Cornwell  is  challenging  the 
very  basis  for  the  existence  of 
tenure.  The  Board  of  Regents 
Manual  states  that  academic 
freedom  and  tenure  exist  "in 
order  that  society  may  have  the 
benefit  of  honest  judgement  and 
independent  criticism  which 
otherwise  might  be  withheld 
because  of  fear  of  offending  a 
social  group  or  attitude." 

CORNWELL  BELIEVES  his 
tenure  was  blocked  by  "a  small 
group  within  the  university  who 
philosophically  were  not 
equipped  to  cope  with  my  free 
expression  of  environmental 
ideas  and  ideals  which  ran 
contrary  to  their  own  attitudes." 

An  example  of  disagreement 
between  Cornwell  and  the  men 
who  run  the  Institute  of  Food 
and  Agricultural  Sciences  (IAS), 
the  college  which  contains  the 
forestry  school,  is  Comwell's 
public  opposition  to  the  use  of 
DDT  and  other  persisting 
pesticides  while  Dr.  E.T.  York, 
provost  of  IFAS,  supports  the 
uwofDDT. 

This  represents  only  one 
source  of  conflict  between 
Comwell's  ecology  preservation 
ideals  and  the  orientation  of 
IFAS  towards  promoting 
"agribusiness." 

BUT  RECLINING  in  his  I 
office  and  constantly  shifting  his  | 
bulk  against  the  squeaky 
protests  of  his  chair,  Cornwell 
cannot  understand  why  he  was 
denied  tenure  if.  the  denial  was 
based  on  the  three  criteria  listed 
in  the  tenure  policy  rules  — 
instruction,  research  and  pubbc 
service. 

"I  think  this  is  a  most  unfair 
decision  and  I  have  faith  that 


somewhere  in  the  governmental 
hierarchy  111  have  a  public 
hearing.  This  is  what  I  have  held 
out  for  and  I  must  have  a  public 
hearing  under  the  sunshine  rules 
where  the  forestry  faculty 
presents  their  charges  and 
evidence  and  I  have  a  chance  to 
present  my  counter  evidence," 
he  said. 

But  Cornwell  is  operating 
under  a  handicap. 

ACCORDING  TO 
PROCEDURE  RULES.  the 
reasons  for  a  tenure  decision  by 
a  college  faculty  are  held  secret. 
Cornwell  cannot  find  out  the 
specific  reasons  for  the  decision 
until  they  are  presented  before 
the  university  Senate  Academic 
Freedom  and  Tenure  Committee 
and  until  then,  he  has  no  way 
of  preparing  a  specific  defense. 
However,  if  the  decision  was 
based  on  the  three  basic  criteria, 
Cornwell  seems  to  qualify  for 
tenure. 

Under  the  instruction  criteria, 
Cornwell  received  a  3.5  rating  en 
a  4  point  basis  in  a  recent 
faculty  evaluation  by  students. 
Also  under  the  instruction 
criteria  is  included  the  direction 
of  thesis  dissertations.  From  the 
years  of  1968  to  1971  Cornwell 
directed  9  out  of  tie  20  in  the 
forestry  school. 

UNDER  RESEARCH,  which 
mainly  consists  of  publications 
wide*  the  infamous  "publish  or 
perish"  rule,  Cornwell  would  I 
again  seem  to  be  in  good 
position.  From  1968  through 
1971,  Cornwell  has  about  30 
publications  to  his  credit. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible 
to  compare  this  with  the 
publications  of  the  tenured 
faculty  members  in  the  forestry 
school.  _ 

This  information  was 
requested  from  Dr.  Howard 
Wilkowske,  assistant  dean  of  the 
IFAS  experimental  station 
which  keeps  track  of 
publications. 


However,  Wilkowske  was  not 
present  for  a  prearranged 
Alligator  interview  and  left  a 
note  saying,  "Since  the  Cornwell 
appeal  has  been  referred  to  the 
Senate  Tenure  Committee,  I 
think  it  inappropriate  to 
comment  or  provide  information 
to  the  press  at  this  time  rather 
than  to  the  official  review 
committee  at  the  proper  time." 

UNDER  P  U  BLIC, 
professicnal  or  universitv 
service,  tiere  can  be  no  doubt  of 
Cornwell  s  qualification.  Besides 
receiving  the  Florida  Governor's 
Conservation  Award  in  1970, 
Cornwell  is  widely  recogni2ed 
around  the  state  for  his  work  as 
evidenced  by  the  protests  over 
his  denkl  of  tenure  by  the 
Florida  Audubon  Society. 
Conservation  70's,  Sen.  WarTen 
Henderson  -  leading 
conservationist,  and  the 
Environmental  Action  Group. 

The  tenure  procedure  rules 
state,  "In  most  cases,  promotion 
and  •  tenure  should  require 
distinction  in  at  least  iwoof  the 
three  categories  . . . * 

Cornwell,  on  the  basis  of  the 
above  comparison,  seems  to 
meet  the  requirements. 

THERE  ARE  OTHER  general 
criteria  relating  to  granting  of 
tenure  such  as  the  candidate's 
health  and  talent.  There  is  also  a 
criteria  relating  to  the 
candidate's  ability  "to  work 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
effectiveness  with  his  colleagues 
and  st-idents"  and  another 
relating  to  whether  the 
"interests  of  the  department, 
college  and  university  will  be 
better  served  by  awarding 
tenure." 

If  Cornwell  was  denied  tenure 
on  the  basis  of  the  preceding 
two  criteria,  it  would  likely  be 
taken  3S  an  implicit  admission  of 
Cornwell 's  contention  that  he 
was  denied  tenure  because  of 
philosophical  differences  with 
IFAS. 
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Dr.  George  Cornwell 
. .  .  appeals  'unfair  decision' 

In  a  letter  sent  hriday  to 
O^Connell  in  response  to  the 
press  conference,  Cornwell 
reiterated'  his  appeal  for  an 
*?area"  committee  to  review  the 
decision.  "I  am  requesting  an 
area  committee  broader  than 
IFAS  be  selected  to  review  my 
professional  competency  and 
performance  before  entering 
into  a  senate  committee  hearing. 

CORNWELL  WANTS  the  area 
committee  to  "consist  of 
University  of  Florida,  and 
perhaps  other,  ecologists  and 
environmental  scientists  with 
broader  than  IFAS  perspectives 
neccessary  to  review  my 
competency  as  colleagues  in  my 
ecological  discipline." 

Cornwell  wants  the  area 
committee  to  give  a  full  report 
before  he  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
lenate  tenure  committee. 


An  area  committee  can  be 
requested,  as  stated  in  the  policy 
manual,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  such  a  committee  - 
along  with  the  decision  by  the 
department  faculty  -  are 
reviewed  by  a  university-wide 
personnel  board  before  final 
recommendation  to  the 
university  president. 

The  Senate  Academic 
Freedom  and  Tenure  Committee 
is  set  up  to  hold  hearings  if  a 
tenure  decision  is  appealed  by  a 
professor  and  this  is  the  only 
provision  for  a  public  hearing  in 
the  rules. 

Cornwell  came  to  UF  in  1967 
from  Virginia  Tech.  University 
where  he  taught  for  four  years. 
The  4  2-y  ear-old  environ- 
mentalist comes  from  St. 
Joseph,  Mich,  and  earned  his 
bachelor's  degree  from  Michigan 
State.  He  gained  his  masters 
from  the  University  of  Utah  and 
his  doctorate  in  wildlife  biology 
from  the  University  of  Michigan. 
THE  CONTROVERSY  over 
-Cornwell  has  also  brought  to 
light  the  sorry  condition  of  the  | 
wildlife  ecology  division 
faculties  as  well  as  the  poor 
faculties  of  the  forestry  school  | 
as  a  whole  under  the  otherwise 
rich  IFAS:  / 

The  quonset  hut  consist*  also 
of  one  classroom  with 
incomplete  faculties  and  the 
division  office.  There  are  holes 
in  the  false  ceiling,  insect  bait  is  j 
scattered  in  around  the  | 
bookshelves,  water  stains  from 
leaks  disfigure  the  floor  as  well 
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Dr.  GMTflt  Commit  in  ha  orfles 
. . .  campaigning  from  a  quonset  hut 


as  the  ceiling  and  the  heating  is  Regents    for    fin 

constantly  breaking  down.  planning  a  new  bui 

BUT  THE  WHOLE  school  of  *e  school, 
forestry      suffers     from      bad       "The    forestry  I 

facilities      and      deteriorating  SI  30,000    comm 

buildings.    List    quarter,   Gray  Board  of  Regents 

appealed     to     the     Board     of  «*w     building. 
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Whose  Toes  Got  Stepped  On? 


)ITOR,  Sun:  I  am  quite  disturbed 
irn  that  Dr.  Cornwcll  has  been  de- 
tenure.  Having  graduated  from  the 
1  cf  Forestry  in  19G9.  I  admit  that 
e  been  out  of  touch  with  what  has 
going  on  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
1  of  Forestry.  This  letter  may  be 
ature  because  I  have  not  yet  gath- 
all  the  facts,  nevertheless,  1  am 
»lled  to  write  it,  if  for  no  other 
i  than  to  get  myself  into  gear  and 
ed  in  this  serious  matter.  Denial 
ure,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware, 
very  serious  matter.  It  connotes 
hing  professionally  wrong  with  the 
in  this  case  Dr.  Cornwell.  Having 
a  student  of  Dr.  Cornwell,  I  find 
>nnotaticn  inconsistent  with  what  I 
to  be  fact. 

ce  Dr.  Cornwell's  arrival  here  he 
?en  the  most  powerful  motivating 

and  surely  the  most  ambitious 
edicated  faculty  member  in  the 

School  of  Forestry,  with  no  ex- 


ceptions. His  endeavors  and  accom- 
plishments in  building  the  wildlife  pro- 
gram from  almost  nothing  to  what  it  is 
now  in  the  face  of  sImo.cE  insurmounta- 
ble obstacles  are  a  matter  of  record. 
His  beliefs  in  what  is  good  and  bad  for 
our  environment  have,  apparently, 
stepped  heavily  on  the  toes  of  many 
people  who  consider  the  quality  of  this 
planet  as  a  second  page  item.  Thus  far," 
this  is  all  that  I,  or  anyone  else  can  be- 
lieve lo  be  the  case.  .    ••. , ; 

The  faculty  members'  responsibility 
for  this  tenure  denial  had  better  have 
hard  facts  to  support  this  action.  This 
University  needs  men  like  Dr.  Cornwell, 
which,  from  my  experience,  is  more 
than  I  can  say  for  numerous  faculty 
members  who,  having  attained  their 
tenure,  are  content  with  accomplishing 
the  barest  minimum.  When  you  blemish 
a  man's  record;  you  had  better  know 
what  you  are  doing. 

JOHN  VALENTI 
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Listen  well  to  Dr.  Cornwi 
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Editor: 

Dr.  George  Cornwell  has  been 
denied  tenure  by  his  tenured 
colleagues  in  the  UF  Forestry 
School.  !  do  confess  my 
ignorance  of  many  of  the  reasons 
behind  the  vote,  but  in  view  of 
some  of  Dr.  Cornwell's  known 
accomplishments  the  tenure 
decision  appears  startling  to 
many  colleagues. 

The  UF  Wildlife  Ecology 
Program  has,  under  his  direction, 
tripled  in  size.  His  talents  as  an 
enthusiastic  and  eloquent 
lecturer  are  well-known  far 
beyond  the  University 
community.  The  Florida 
conservation  movement  counts 
Dr.  Cornwell  as  one  of  their 
most  effective  members. 

In  1970  he  received  a 
Conservation  Award  from  the 
former  Governor  of  our  state, 
citing  him  for  services  beneficial 
to  our  stale. 

DR.  CORNWELL  has.  on 
occasion,  been  an  outspoken 
critic  oi  some  . \  the  practices  ot 
the  agri-business.  It  is  no  secret 
that  he  is  somewhat  of  a 
maverick  inside  that  conservative 
bulwark  -  the  campus 
agri-community.  What  we  see 
may  thus  be  one  of  those  classic 
academic  conflicts  for  which  the 
tenure  haven  was  created  in  the 
first  place. 

This  writer  has  no  particular 
desire  to  pick  a  fight  with  a 
strong  segment  of  our  academic 
community.  Neither  is  it  my 
intention,  having  been  raised  on 
a  farm,  to  understate  the  role  of 
agriculture  in  our  modern 
society. 

However,  like  many  others,  I 
view  with  alarm*  the  damage 
wrought  upon  our  environment 


by  some  of  the  excuses  of  an 
enormously  powerful 
agri-industry. 

GOVERNOR  ASKEW  hinted 
at  some  of  these  very  real 
dangers  at  the  recent  dedication 
ceremony  of  the  Florida  Farm 
Bureau  headquarters  -  not  for 
deaf  cars  we  hope.  He  warned 
that  if  we  continue  to  squander 
her  soil  and  water  resources  at 
present  rates,  "South  Florida 
may .  become  the  world's  first 
and  only  desert  which  gets  60 
inches  of  rain  annually." 

The  global  evidence  of  the 
deleterious  ecological  effects  of 
DDT  and  other  persistent 
insecticides  is  overwhelming. 
The  agriculturally  advanced 
country  of  Sweden  has  banned  it 
outright.  Our  agri-officials 
defend  its  continued  use  -  a 
policy  that  can  only  delay  the 
inevitable  transition  to  less 
harmful  agents. 

After  an  unprecendented 
pressure  campaign  by  the  U.S. 
lumber  industry,  the  often 
devastating  results  associated 
with  intensive  management  to 
maximize  timber  yield  have  been 
extended  to  U.S.  National 
Forests. 

CLEAR-CUTTING,  in 
addition  to  being  an  eyesore, 
exposes  for  several  years  the 
forest  topsoil  to  erosion,  thus 
permanently  impoverishing  the 
soil  and  muddying  our  rivers. 

FERTILIZER  and  animal 
waste  runoff  is  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  our  water 
resources.  Lake  Apopka  and 
many  other  Florida  waters  are  in 
serious  trouble  due  to  added 
nutrients  from  our  agri-business. 
We  await  eagerly  news  of  the 
first  big  Florida  farm  to 
effectively  solve  this  problem. 


The    relatively    few 
areas  remaining  in  our 
are     being     cultivated    at 
increasing    rate.    Yet     we 
paying     annually     millions 
dollars  to  big   farm  operate 
for  not  using  surplus  soil  aire* 
under  cultivation. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Regrettably, 
agri-community     has    prodm 
very       few       self-critics, 
remember  the  U.S.  Forester  w 
recently     rebelled    against 
mismanagement        of.     0c 
Nat^o.qaJ; ; . Forest.      ;He 
"deported"    to     Utah.  Now 
hear     Cornwell's     cry    in 
wilderness. 

HE  IS  URGING  us  not  to 
blinded  by  pulpwood  yields 
to  save  some  of  our  mi: 
hardwood  forests  for  the  ben« 
of  our  wild  furry  friends 
ultimately  for  our  own  bene 

The  rest  of  the  U.S.  indus 
is  responding  in  a  gratifying  v 
to  the  ecological  challei 
Slowly  but  surely  forr 
mistakes  are  being  corrected 
we  learn  to  control 
technological  machine 
created  in  blind  haste. 

We  challenge  the  agri-peo 
to  join  in  the  search 
solutions  to  the  dilemma  po 
by  the  finiteness  of 
resources.  To  silence  a  fact 
member  who  champi 
radically  new  approaches 
resource  management  is  not 
keeping  with  the  best  traditi 
of  a  great  University. 

Let  time  and  new  generat 
prove  him  right  or  wrong  - 
let  us  listen  to  him. 


Ollc  I.  Elgcrd,  Proles 
Flectrical  Engineer 
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The  secret  to  dumping 
a  good  war  man 


By GEORGE  DUNCAN 
Alligator  Columnltt 

Dr.  George  Cornwell  is  an 
associate  professor  of  the 
Wildlife  Ecology  Division  of  the 
Institute  of  Food  and 
Agricultural  Sciences  (IFAS).  A 
particular  brilliant  professor.  His 
list  of  publications  on  the 
subject  of  ecology  would  take 
several  pages  to  list.  In  a  recent 
student  evaluation  he  rated  a  3.5 
out  of  a  possible  4.0  For  his 
service  to  the  state  he  received  a 
commendation  from 
ex-Governor  Gaude  Kirk,  part 
of  which  stated,  "We  in  Florida 
are  fortunate  to  have  such  an 
individual  as  George  Cornwell  in 
our  midst." 

Sadly,  Professor  Cornwell 
may  not  be  in  our  midst  much 
longer.  He  has  just  been  denied 

.  tenure  at  UF. 

THE  REASONS  for  his  denial 
of  tenure  are  unknown,  for  all 
meetings  held  for  deciding 
tenure  for  professors  are  held  in 
secret  and  the  reasons  for 
denying  tenure  are  not  made 
public,  which  puts  Dr.  Cornwell 
in  the  hapless  position  of  not 

..being'  able  to  defend  himself 
because  he  does  not  know  what 
he  is  charged  with. 

Dr.  John  Gray,  Director  of 
the  School  of  Forestry,  which  is 
a  division  of  IFAS.  admitted  he 
concurred  in  the  recommenda- 
tion   of   the   faculty   that   Dr. 

'  Cornwell  be  denied  tenure 
because  it  was  "in  the  best 
interests  of  the  school." 
,  THE  MAIN  criteria  for 
determining  tenure  falls  in  three 
categories;  Instruction,  including 
regular  classroom 
teaching. . .  and  all  preparation 
for  this  work,  including  study  to 
keep  abreast  of  one's  field; 
research  and  other  creative 
activity;  and  public,  professional 
or  university  service. 

Dr.  Cornwell  passes  these 
criteria  superbly,  however  there 
are  several  more  general  types  of 
guidelines  for  determining 
tenure  which  are  (a)  Does  the 
candidate's  talents  fit  the  needs 
and  plans  of  the  department, 
school  and  university?  (b)  Will 
the  candidate  be  able  to  work 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
effectiveness  with  his  colleagues 
and  students  and  (c)  Will  the 
interests  of  the  university  be 
better  served  by  awarding  tenure 
to  the  candidate  than  by  seeking 
a  replacement? 


THESE  ARE  the  reasons  the 
faculty  members  of  the  School 
of  Forestry  were  supposed  to 
consider  when  deciding  tenure 
for  Dr.  Cornwell.  Whether  they 
stuck  to  these  criteria  or  not  is 
anybody's  guess.  For  all  we 
know  a  majority  of  Dr. 
Cornwell's  peers  might  have 
disliked  the  color  of  his  ties  and 
decided  to  refuse  tenure  on  this 
account. 

Dr.  Cornwell  is  an  outspoken 
man  and  it  is  well  known  he  is  at 
odds  with  many  of  his  colleagues 
on  issues  ranging  from  the  use  of 
DDT  to  the  handling  of  the 
Wildlife  Ecology  division  of  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources  and 
Conservation.  He  has  publically 
stated  that  the  viewpoints  of  the 
Wildlife  Ecology  were  being 
suppressed  by  the  IFAS.  His 
dismissal  does  not  seem  to 
contradict  his  statements. 

IT  DOES  NOT  TAKE  keen 
insight  to  realize  Dr.  Cornwell's 
pronouncements  have  created 
discord  with  many  of  his  peers 
and  it  would  be  naive  to  think 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  did  not  let  Dr. 
Cornwell's  public  statements 
influence  their  voting  on  his 
tenure. 

Ironically  the  Board  of 
Regents'  Manual  states, 
"Academic  freedom  and  tenure 
exists  ...  in  order  that  society 
may  have  the  benefit  of  honest 
judgment  and  independent 
criticism  which  otherwise  might 
be  withheld  because  of 
offending  a  social  group  or 
attitude." 

UNFORTUNATELY,  as   Dr. 

Cornwell  found  out.  the  social 
group     he     offends     with    his 
independent  criticism  might  be 
his   peers   which   vote    on   his  ' 
tenure. 

In  the  citation  given  to  him 
by  the  state  ex-Governor  Kirk 
called  Cornwell  a  "Socratic 
gadfly"  and  said,  "His  impact 
has  been  felt  all  over  the  state 
and  he  should  feel  proud  that 
whenever  a  group  gathers  to 
discuss  some  aspect  of  natural 
resource  management  in  Florida 
his  name  is  inevitably 
mentioned." 

ONE  SHOULD  ask  each 
member  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  who  voted  against 
tenure  for  Dr.  Cornwell  if  they 
have  such  a  citation  and  if  we  in 
Florida  are  fortunate  for  having 


them  in  our  midst.  Or  ask  how 
many  of  them  have  received 
even  near  a  3.5  on  any  student 
evaluations. 

There  are  several  reasons  why 
institutions  fire  men.  One  reason 
is  because  of  obvious 
incompetence,  another  is 
because  of  exceeding  brilliance. 
Dr.  Cornwell's  case  is  the  latter. 

HE  WAS  MERELY  too  good 
in  his  job.  He  has  an  excellent 
command  of  his  field  and  is  not 
afraid  to  speak  out  on  issues 
which  concern  his  students  and 
lu's  state.  But  outspokenness 
inevitably  rocks  the  boat  and 
disturbs  the  security  of  other 
men  who  seek  calm  waters. 

This  is  a  tragic  situation  and 
its  effects  will  be  disastrous  no 
matter  what  the  outcome.  Dr. 
Cornwell  is  going  to  appeal  his 
case  and.  if  he  wins,  he  will  be 
housed  in  a  School  where  the 
majority  of  faculty  members 
voted  to  fire  him,  leaving  him  in 
an  atmosphere  of  bitterness  and 
rancor.  If  he  loses,  the  university 
will  be  deprived  of  a  brilliant 
professor  who  can  convey  his 
brilliance  to  his  students. 

IN  THE  PAST  few  years  other 
individuals  have  been  denied 
tenure  at  UF.  a  few  for  their 
outspokenness  on  issues  they 
believed  in,  one  for  refusing  to 
conform  to  a  law  which  was 
later  ruled  unconstitutional.  In 
the  future,  to  be  denied  tenure 
at  UF  may  be  a  mark  of 
distinction  on  a  professor's 
record. 

Even  so,  it  is  a  devastating 
comment  on  this  university  that 
it  could  not  carve  out  a  niche  for 
a  man  with  the  genius  of  a 
George  Cornwell.  Apparently,  in 
the  School  of  Forestry, 
intelligence  and  outspokenness  go 
hand  in  hand  with  a  denial  of 
tenure. 

One  facet  of  this  situation  is 
clear;  the  rule  which  states  the 
reasons  for  denying  a  member  of 
the  faculty  tenure  be  kept  secret 
should  be  changed.  A  man  has 
the  right  to  know  what  the 
charges  are  against  him.  If  the 
rule  is  not  changed,  then  the 
sessions  of  the  faculty  to  decide 
tenure  to  a  fellow  colleague  will 
reck  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
ancient  Star  Chamber,  where  a 
man  was  condemned  without 
ever  naving  a  chance  to  defend 
himself. 
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Compelled 


Editor: 


As  a  graduate  student  in 
wildlife  ecology  I  feel  compelled 
to  comment  on  Dr.  York's 
statements  of  Feb.  4  concerning 
the  present  Ecology  -  IFAS 
conflict.  I  have  been  a  member 
of  a  student  group  that  has 
conferred  repeatedly  with  IFAS 
administrators  over  the  last 
several  months.  We  have  met 
with  Dr.  Gray,  director  of  the 
School  of  Forestry  many  times, 
Dean  Browning  of  IFAS  several 
times  and  Dr.  York  himself, 
once. 

Our  contention  as  wildlife 
ecology  students  was  and  is  that 
neglect  of  the  wildlife  ecology 
program  by  IFAS  is  apparent  to 
anyone  who  will  take  the  time 
to  examine  even  the  most 
superficial  facts  of  the  matter. 
We  asked  repeatedly  for  access 
to  data  present  in  IFAS  Files  that 
would  either  prove  or  dispel 
such  contentions.  Such  data 
exists  and  is  easily  obtainable. 
Dr.  Gray  has  always  been  cordial 
to  us  and  has  always  pledged 
complete  cooperation  while 
doing  nothing  to  make 
the  information  requested 
available.  Initially  we  were  told 
that  the  information  would  be 
made  available  immediately, 
then,  we  were  told  that  since  we 
were  calling  for  an  outside 
evaluation  of  the  wildlife 
ecology  program  and  it  s 
handling     by     IFAS,     we,     as 


students.  didn't  need  the 
information  and  that  we  could 
see  the  data  when  it  was 
supplied  to  the  evaluating  team. 
We  tried  repeatedly  to  gain 
access  to  the  facts  that  Dr.  York 
speaks  of  without  success. 

Dr.  York  says  in  his  Alligator 
article:  "We  (IFAS)  have  had  a 
greater  commitment  to  wildlife 
than  any  other  area;  the  facts  of 
suppression  just  don't  bear  out." 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  Dr. 
York  and  everyone  else  involved 
or  interested  in  this  controversy 
that  students  of  the  wildlife 
ecology  program  have*  been 
trying  to  gain  access  to  the  facts 
contained  in  IFAS  Files  for 
several  months  now  and  have 
been  repeatedly  denied  access  to 
those  facts.  Facts  that  will  either 
confirm  or  dispel  such 
contentions  as  the  one  that 
during  fall  quarter  of  this  year 
the  teaching  ratio  in  wildlife 
ecology  was  approximately  one 
teacher  to  seventy  four  students 
as  compared  to  one  to  six  in 
Forestry  and  one  to  eight  in 
IFAS. 

It  appears  to  be  high  time  for 
all  involved  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  facts,  that  is,  provided  Dr. 
York  and  IFAS  are  now  willing 
to  let  the  public  see  them.  AH 
the  facts  should  be  made  known 
immediately.  An  impartial 
evaluation  team  should  be  set  up 
immediately  to  gather  and 
publish  all  the  facts  so  that 
informed  people  can  get  at  the 
truth  of  the  matter. 

Curry  Hutchinson 
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By  KEG  CROWDER 

T.mcs  Corre.Dor.dent 

GAINESVILLE  -  The 
heavy  wooden  door  to  the 
president's  board  room 
opened.  Dr.  Stephen  C.  O'Con- 
r.ell,  president  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Florida,  walked  briskly 
to  the  rostrum. 

lie  was  about  to  explain 
3;cw  wildlife  biologist  George 
Cornwell  hasn't  really  been 
fired,  how  Cornwell  has  re- 
fused to  follow  the  proper  pro- 
cedures, how  it  wcild  be  im- 
proper for  O'Conncll  to  inter- 
vene. 

Television  cameras  were 
being  set  up.  Tape  recorders 
were  running.  Nolcbooks  and 
pencils  were  poised. 

"FIRST,  LET  me  tell  you 
what  has  happened,  not  what 
is  reputed  to  have  happened," 
said  O'Conncll.  "And  what 
has  happened  is  pretty  well 
explained  in  the  letter  I  per- 
sonally delivered  to  Dr.  Corn- 
well  yesterday  afternoon.  Per- 
mit rne  to  distribute  these 
copies  please." 

Letters  are  shuffled,  then 
copies  of  regulations,  then  a 
statement  from  E.  T.  York 
Jr.,  vice  president  for  agricul- 
tural affairs. 

York  said  Cornwall  is  just 
"undergoing  a  standard  re- 
view procedure." 

"Obviously,  it  is  not  wise  to 
attempt  to  decide  this  impor- 
tant matter  through  public  de- 
bate," he  said. 

.ACROSS  the  campus,  Corn- 
well  was  lecturing  to  a  class 
in  the  wildlife  ecology  labora- 
tory, a  gray  quonset  hut. 

When  the  class  was  over, 
out  came  Cornwell,  a  man 
large  of  girth  and  height, 
open-collar  shirt  and  a  grin. 
He  plopped  into  his  chair  in 
an  office,  propped  his  feet  up 
on  the  table  and  asked,  "Do 
you  mind  my  feet?" 

On  Jan.  11,  the  12  tenured 
faculty  members  of  the  UF 
School  of  Forestry  voted  be- 
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George  Cornwell 

hind    closed    doors    to    deny 

Cornwell  tenure.  The  voting  is 

__confidential,    but    no    reason 


was  given  for  the  secret  ses- 
sion. 

Nobody  will  give  the  count 
of  the  vole,  but  the  adminis- 
tration will  say  it  was  a  "solid 
vote." 

JOHN  GRAY,  director  of 
the  School  of  Forestry,  in- 
formed Cornwell  in  a  letter 
Jan.  13: 

"By  this  letter  I  am  no- 
tifying you  fliat  your  contract 
for -this  fiscal  year  will  be 
honored  and  that,  if  yuu  de- 
sire, it  will  be  renewed  for  the 
fiscal  year  July  1,  1972, 
through  June  30,  1973,  but  will 
not  be  renewed  beyond  that 
date." 

Cornwell  looked  up  from  the 
letter  on  his  desk; 

The  walls  of  his  office  are 
covered  with  pictures  of  wild- 
life and  bumper  slickers  from 
the  ecology  crusades  liiat  he 
has  fought  —  DDT,  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal,  an  inter- 
state highway  route  in  Jack- 
sonville. 

"I  HAVE  been  interested  in 
wildlife  since  I  was  a  boy," 
Cornwell  explained.  "I  orga- 
nized the  first  .conservation 
club  in  my  high  school  in 
1846." 

He  helped  edit  the  report 
that  convinced  President 
Nixon  to  stop  the  barge  canal. 
"It  was  the  proudest  moment 
of  my  life  when  that  came 
through,"  Cornwell  said. 

He  lias  been  a  loud  critic  of 
DDT  and  other  persistent  pes- 
ticides. This  has  put  him  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  Florida. 
That  is  why  he  thinks  he  has 
been  fired. 

"THE  PEOPLE  in  the 
School  of  Forestry  think  in 
terms  of  profit,  how  to  make 
money  from  the  ecosystem," 
Cornwell  said.  "That  means 
they  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  methods  of  wild- 
life ecology." 

The  School  of  Forestry  falls 
under  the  authority  of  York 
and  the  Institute  of  Food  and 
Agricultural  Sciences  (IFAS). 

"I  believe  my  dismissal  is  a 
clear-cut  effort  to  silence  an 
effective,  critic  by  destroying 
his    professional   reputation," 

Lyman  Rogers,  founder  of 
the  Conservation  70s  nwve- 
ment,  has  contended  that  be- 
cause Cornwell's  statements 
have  angered  the  Florida 
Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Florida  agri-business 
industry,  these  forces  have 
pressured  York  and  Gray  to 
get  rid  of  Cornwell. 

IN  HIS  formal  statement  at 
a  press  conference  Tuesday, 
York     attacked     newspapers 


that  reported  that  criticism: 
"As  you  can  no  doubt  ap- 
preciate, I  have  been  very 
concerned  that  so  much  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  in  the 
alleged  role  which  agricultur- 
al interests  in  the  state  and  in 
IFAS  played  in  this  matter. 
Many,  including  some  seg- 
ments of  the  press,  have  ap- 
parently concluded  that  these 
charges  are  true. 

"For  example,  the  very 
first  day  after  the  stories  con- 
cerning tins  case  appeared  in 

the  state  press,  one  prominent 
newspaper  carried  an  editori- 
al which  in  several  instances 
was  factually  incorrect  and 
whicli  was  highly  critical  of 
the  role  which  so-called  agri- 
cultural interests  have  played 
in  this  matter." 

HE  DID  NOT  name  the 
newspaper,  nor  specify  the 
"factually  incorrect"  instan- 
ces. More  importantly,  howev- 
er, York  did  not  deny  that  the 

•  charges  are  true. 

That  would  have  been  diffi- 

•  cult  in  view  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  University  of  Flori- 
da catalog  describes  IFAS: 

"The  provost  for  agriculture 
(York)  for  the  university 
coordinates  the  functions  of 
this  unique  research  and  de- 
velopment program  which 
serves  the  state's  multi- 
billion-dollar  agricultural  in- 
dustry —  Florida's  most  im- 
portant industry .  .  . 

"Developing  the  trained 
manpower  to  serve  Florida's 
dynamic  agricultural  industry 
is  the  mission  of  the  resident 
instruction  function  of  IFAS 

"THE  MISSION  of  the  re- 
search division  of  IFAS  is  di- 
rected at  developing  new  and 
improved  technology  to  en- 
able Florida's  agriculture  to 
become  more  efficient  and 
improve  its  competitive  posi- 
tion .  .  . 

"The  agricultural  programs 
of  the  University  of  Florida 
have,  without  question,  been  a 
major  contributing  factor  in 
the  development  of  Florida's 
multi-billion  -  dollar  agricul- 
tural industry.  The  resources 
of  these  education  research 
and  development  programs 
are  committed  to  assisiing  all 
segments  of  the  agricultural 
industry  with  a  more  com- 
plete development  of  Florida's 
agricultural  potential." 

Cornwell  believes  that  since 
his  route  of  appeal  takes  him 
through  that  well-documented 
philosophy,  he  has,  in  fact, 
been  fired. 
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The  Cornwall  Letters: 
An  Offer  Spurned 


By  JAMES  RYAN 

Of  The  Times  Staff 

Dr.  George  Cornwell  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  who 
contends  that  he  has  been 
fired  because  his  views  are 
contrary  to  those  of  his  col- 
leagues, has  been  given  an  op- 
portunity to  bypass  much  of  a 
drawn-out  process  in  appeal- 
ing his  case.  i 

But  Cornwell,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  wildlife  ecology, 
doesn't  want  to  go  directly  to 
the  University  Senate  as  Pres- 
ident Stephen  O'Connell  has 
suggested. 

As  an  intermediate  step,  he 
wants  his  record  as  a  teacher 
and  researcher  evaluated  by 
an  "area  committee"  of  ecol- 
ogists  and  environmental  sci- 
entists and  says  this  group 
should  not  necessarily  be  lim- 
ited to  the  Florida  faculty. 

THIS  SITUATION  was  re- 
vealed Monday  in  copies  of 
letters  exchanged  last  week 
by  O'Connell  and  Cornwell. 

O'Connell's  letter  expresses 
a  fear  that  CbrnwelTs  public 
revelation  of  the  conflict 
might  result  in  intervention 
"by  the  Legislature,  other 
state  officials  or  the  public  it- 
self." 

It  also  indicates  that  O'Con- 
nell feels  that  Cornwell  has 
been  fired,  something  that  Dr! 
■E.  T.  York  of  the  Institute  of 
Food    and    Argicultural    Sci- 


ences (IFAS)  repeatedly  has 
said  has  not  happened. 

CORNWELL'S      WILDLIFE 

ecology  program  is  within  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources 
and  Conservation,  which  is  a 
part  of  IFAS. 

Cornwell  has  contended  that 
his  outspoken  criticism  of  pro- 
duction-for-profit  practices  by 
his  school,  and  IFAS  resulted 
in  a  vote  by  school  faculty 
Jan.  11  to  recommend  against 
granting  him  tenure. 

Both  York  and  the  Forestry 
School  administrator,  D  r. 
John  Gray,  have  denied  this, 
but  Cornwell  contends  that  a 
non-partisan  review  of  his 
professional  record  will  show 
that  the  faculty  vote  could  not  ' 
have  been  limited  to  his  quali- 
fications. 

YORK    AND    GRAY    also 

have  denied  that  Cornwell  has 
been  fired,  but  in  his  letter 
Feb.  7,  O'Connell  said  that 
after  the  faculty  action  Gray 
"notified  you  that  your  em- 
ployment here  would  be  ter- 
minated on  June  30, 1373." 

O'Connell  said  he  believes 
that  it  would  be  "unwise  and 
improper"  for  him  to  hear 
and  consioer  Cornwell's  ap- 
peal unless  he  first  takes  it  to 
Gray  and  York. 

He  suggested  that  Cornwell 
take  his  case  to  the  University 
Senate's  Academic  Freedom 
and  Tenure  Committee  "for 
relief  of  what  you  contend  to 


be   an    infringement   of   your 
rights." 

Cornwell  has  said,  in  effect, 
that  he  can't  get  a  fair  shake 
from  fellow  faculty  in  the 
School  cf  Forestry. 

HE  SAID  in  reply  to  O'Con- 
nell that  there  is  "serious 
doubt"  that  they  are  "col- 
leagues" or  a  "peer  group," 
and  he  questioned  their  "ade- 
quacy to  be  the  sole  judge  of 
my  professional  credentials 
and  competency." 

He  repeated  a  request  to 
O'Connell  that  a  committee 
with  disciplines  more  compat- 
ible to  his  own  be  appointed. 

Although  the  university's 
policy  manual  seems  to  pro- 
vide for  such  an  action  by  the 
president,  there  is  no  record 
of  it  ever  having  been  done. 

In  his  letter,  O'Connell  re- 
buked Cornwell  for  making 
his  plight  public.  O'Connell 
said  there  is  "an  ever-present 
danger  .  .  .  that  the  decision 
in  tenure  matters  may  be  re- 
moved from  joint  action  of  the 
faculty  and  administration 
and  taken  over  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, other  state  officials  or 
the  public  itself." 

IF  ACTIONS  such  as  that 
taken  by  Cornwell  are  "prop- 
er," said  O'Connell,  "then  we 
must  also  expect  public  and 
official  interference  in  a  pure- 
ly university  matter  when  the 
decision  is  ^whether  or  not  to 
grant  tenure  to  one  who  is  not 
In  public  favor." 


A 
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GEORGE  CORNWJ 
.  .  .  rejects  offe; 


% 


STEPHEN  O'COKM 
.  .  .  offers  appeal  by 


In  reply,  Cornwell  s 
doubts  that  there  is  "an 
thing  as  a  'purely  unr 
matter.'  ". 

He  said  he  believes  tl 
university  community  ' 
to  serve  humanity"  an 
he  sometimes  suspects 
much  of  its  energy  and  1 
go  into  serving  itself." 

Who  should  be  allov 
teach  at  state  unive 
"may  well  be  a  decisio 
should  not  rest  solely  w 
university  community, 
said. 
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O'Connell  Tells  Cornwell 
Review  By  Area  Coiiiinlttee 
Inappropriate 


President  Stephen  C. 
O'Connell  Friday  advised  Dr. 
George  Cornwell  that  an  area 
review  committee  as  requested 

by  Cornwell  in  appealing  his 
denial  of  tenure  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate. 

Cornwell,  who  was  not  recom- 
mended for  tenure  by  his 
School  of  Forest  Resources  and 
Conservation  faculty,  had  re- 
quested a  review  of  his  case  by 
a  committee  which  .vould  in- 
clude environmental  scientists 
and  ecologisis. 

Cornwell,  a  wildlife  and  ecol- 
ogy professor,  said  the  faculty 
of  the  frrestry  school,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Institute  of  Food 
and  Agricultural  Sciences. 
(1FAS)  are  not  true  peers. 

Replying  to  the  request. 
O'Connell  noted  that  while  the 
university's  policy  manual  does 
provide  for  area  committees 
broader  in  makeup  than  a  sin- 
gle faculty,  such  committees 
are  for  further  screening  of  a 
faculty  recommendation  for. 
and  not  against,  tenure  of  an 
individual. 

"Further,"  said  O'Connell, 
"it  is  obvious  that  review  by  an 
area  committee  would  be  a 
step  in  an  administrative  ap- 
peal route  which  you  have  stat- 
ed you  do  not  wish  to  follow." 

Cornwell  appealed  directly  to 
O'Connell  instead  of  requesting 
a  review  by  Dr.  John  Gray, 
director  of  the  forestry  school, 
or  Dr.   E.T.   York,    vice  presi- 


dent for  agricultural  affairs. 

The  university  president  then 
advised  Cornwell  that  his  other 
recourse  was  the  review  by  the 
Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure 
Committee  of  the  University 
Senate. 

Later  in  the  continuing  ex- 
change of  correspondence, 
Cornwell  requested  his  case  be 
heard  by  an  area  committee. 

In  a  statement  Thursday. 
York  said  Cornwell  has  subject^ 
ed  Gray,  the  forestry  faculty 
and  himself  to  repeated  criti- 
cism through  the  press.  York 
indicated  Cornwell  is  avoiding 
either  of  the  procedural  ave- 
nues of  appeal  provided  by  the 
policy  on  tenure. 

"Instead,  he  continues  to  car- 
ry his  case  to  the  pubhc 
through  the  press  and  by  other 
means  in  an  apparent  effort  to 
enlist  support,  if  not  interven- 
tion, from  public  officials  and 
others  outside  the  university," 
said  York. 

The  IFAS  provost  urged 
Cornwell  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
"which  he  has  had  for  over  one 
month. 

Commenting  on  a  remark  by 
Cornwell,  that,  "who  should  be 
allowed  to  teach  at  state  uni- 
versities may  well  be  a  deci- 
sion that  should  not  rest  solely1 
with  the  university  commu- 
nity," O'Connell  replied  that  fi- 
nal responsibility  for  tenure  ap- 
proval does  not  rest  solely  on 
the  university,  but  with  the  lay 
Board  of  Regents. 
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By  KEG  CROWDER 

Times  Correspondent 

GAINESVILLE  -  George 
Cornwell,  the  University  of 
Florida  wildlife  ecology  in- 
structor who  says  ha  is  being 
fired  because  of  his  convic- 
tions, will  appeal  to  the  Uni- 
versity Senate  Committee  on 
Academic  Freedom  and  Ten- 
ure. 

Cornwell  'stated  lis  inten- 
tions Friday,  after  receiving  a 
letter  from  University  Presi- 
dent Stephen  C.  O'Connell, 
closing  the  door  to  an  evalua- 
tion by  an  "area  committee" 
of  fellow  ecologists. 

SINCE  RECEIVING  a  letter 
Jan.  13  from  John  Gray,  di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Forest 
Resources  and  Conservation, 
informing  him  that  he  would 
be  denied  employment  after 
June  30,  1973,  Cor  iwell  has  ' 
asked  for  an  "area  commit- 
tee" evaluation. 

An  area  committee  is  pro- 
vided by  university  policy 
when  the  customary  evaluat- 
ing group  wouldn't  be  quali- 
fied to  pass  judgement  on  an 
instructor's  tenure.  This  is 
what  Cornwell  contends. 

Cornwell  believes  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  School  of 
Forestry  and  the  Institute  of 
Food  and  Agricultural  Sci- 
ences (IFAS)  is  in  conflict 
with  the  principles  of  wildlife 
ecology. 

"With  President  O'Connell's 
letter,  the  way  is  clear  to  go 
to  l lie  faculty  senate  commit- 
tee," said  Cornwell.  "Until 
the  letter  today,  though,  the 
door  was  still  open  for  an 
area  committee." 

"WHILE    THE    University 

■   may,  i  i   the  light  of 

your  position,  v  ish  to  consider 

providing  area  :ommittee«  for 


review  of  maters  such  as 
yours,  as  an  intermediate  step 
prior  to  appealing  to  the  sen- 
ate committee,  it  has  net  yet 
done  so,"  wrote  O'Connell. 
"Nor  has  such  procedure  been 
established  by  any  adminis- 
trative or  Board  of  Regents 
action. 

"I  see  no  reason  to  do  this 
now,"  he  said. 

O'Connell  said  his  letter 
"specifically  eliminates  the 
area  approach  as  a  feasible 
step  prior  to  a  senate  hear- 
ing." 

In  another  letter  delivered 
to  Cornwell  Friday,  Gray  re- 
peated his  refusal  to  give 
grounds  for  recommending 
against  tenure  for  Cornwell. 

Gray  did  say  he  would  ask 
the  opinion  of  several  other 
faculty  members  on  whether 
reasons  for  recommending 
he  should  tell  Cornweil  his 
against  tenure. 

"I  WILL  advise  you  wheth- 
er or  not  I  will  furnish  de- 
tailed written  reasons  for  my 
recommendation  after  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  consid- 
er the  recommendations  of 
the  A.A.U.P.  and  these  two 
Senate  committees, "  wrote 
Gray. 

Several  national  organiza- 
tions have  offered  legal  assis- 
tance to  CornwelL 

"I  haven't  accepted  because 
when  these  organizations 
come  in  on  something  like 
This,  they  take  over,"  he  said. 
"I  wish  w?  could  get  back  to 
the  origin?  1  issues  —  the  fair- 
ness or  unfairness  of  tenure 
procedures  and  the  anti- 
ecology  bias  of  IFAS." 

Cornwell  said  he  will  need 
legal  counsel  to  carry  his  ap- 
peal to  the  senate  committee. 

IN  A  statement  distributed 
for    release    Thursday,    E.  T. 


York,  provost  of  IFAS,  criti- 
cized Cornwell  but  joined  in 
asking^  for  a  public  hearing, 
not  by' an  area  committee,  but 
by  the  university  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Academic  Freedom 
and  Tenure." 

In  his  letter  to  Cornwell  Fri- 
day, O'Connell  seemed  to  say 
the  area  committee  could  be 
used  only  to  deny  tenure,  not 
to  obtain  it 

"It  is  clear  that  the  provi- 
sions for  an  area  committee, 
which  is  permissive  and  not 
mandatory,  was  intended  to 
provide  further  screening  of  a 
departmental  faculty  recom- 
mendation for,  not  against, 
tenure,  and-or  promotion," 
wrote  O'Connell.  "Further,  if 
it  did  apply  to  a  negative  de- 
partmental decision,  as  in 
your  case,  it  is  obvious  that 
review  by  an  area  committee 
would  be  a  step  in  an  admin- 
istrative appeal  'route  which 
you  have  stated  you  do  not 
wish  to  follow  in  your  ap- 
peal." 

Cornwell  contends  that  an 
appeal  through  the  adminis- 
tration would  be  senseless  be- 
cause it  would  be  made  to 
Gray,  who  already  has  recom- 
mended against  his  tenure. 
York  has  frequently  spoken 
against  critics  of  agri- 
business practices  such  as  use 
of  DDT,  and  finally  to  Presi- 
dent O'Connell.  No  UF  presi- 
dent has  ever  reversed  a  rec- 
ommendation  against   tenure. 

Ecology  groups  such  as  the 
Environmental  Group  and  the 
Wildlife  Society  probably  will 
join  with  oilier  organizations 
to  create  a  fund  to  supply 
Cornwell  with  legal  services 
before  the  university  Senate 
committee. 
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ork  complains  of  criticism 


Cornwell  left  /no  choice' 
except  senate  committer 


By  BRUCE  J.  KUEHN 
Alligator  Staff  Writer 

JF  President  Stephen  C. 
'onnell  has  notified  Dr. 
»rge  Cornwell  that  an  "area" 
imittee  is  not  appropriate  for 
ewing  tenure  decisions  and 
:d  Cornwell  to  appeal  to  the 
versity  Senate  Academic 
eedom  and  Tenure 
imittee. 

ornwell  said,  "I  now  have  no 
ce  but  to  go  directly  to  the 
ite  committee." 
ORNWELL"  also  said  he 
lys  had'  the  intention  of 
ig  before  the  senate  but  he 

desired  an  area  committee 
eview  the  decision  first. 
I'Connell  replied  in  a  letter 
lay  to  Cornwell's  request  for 
appointment  of  an  "area" 
imittee  to  review  his  denial 
tenure  by  the  School  of 
rest  Resources  and 
servation. 
ji  "area"  committee  consists 

faculty     members     "more 
usive    than    the    department 


but  may  be  either  broader  or 
narrower  '  than  the  college," 
states  the  University  Policy 
Manual.  However,  O'Connell  and 
Cornwell  disagree  apparently  on 
what  the  makeup  of  such  a 
committee  could  be  and  on  its 
area  of  jurisdiction. 

O'CONNELL  said  in  his  letter 
that  an  "area"  committee  is 
"intended  to  provide  further 
screening  of  a  departmental 
faculty  recommendation  for,  not 
against,  tenure  ..."  In  this 
interpretation,  the  only  way 
Cornwell  can  appeal  his  denial  of 
tenure  is  to  go  before  the  senate 
tenure  committee. 

O'Connell  continued  in  the 
letter,  "I  find  nothing  in  any  of 
the  University  policies  or 
procedures  or  in  logic  Or  reason 
to  support  your  statement  that 
'Review  by  an  area  committee  is 
a  procedural  step  intermediate 
and  enroute  toward  judicial 
review  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Academic  Freedom  and 
Tenure.'". 


Though  O'Connell  refused  to 
appoint  an  "area"  committee,  he 
also  pointed  out  that  "an  area 
committee  for  IFAS  (Institute 
of  Food  and  Agricultural 
Sciences)  would  represent  the 
varied  departments  of  IFAS,  but 
would  not  be  expected  to 
represent  other  areas  of  the 
campus." 

CORNWELL  had  suggested 
that  the  "area"  committee  could 
be  comprised  "of  University  of 
Florida,  and  perhaps  other, 
ecologists  and  environmental 
scientists  with  broader  than 
IFAS  perspectives  ..." 

O'Connell  also  said  IFAS  has 
a  standing  "area"  committee  but 
its  function  is  not  to  review 
negative  decisions  on  tenure  by 
the  various  departments  within 
IFAS. 

O'Connell  urged  Cornwell  to 
take  his  case  before  the  senate 
tenure  committee  and  said  it 
"should  be  the  most  impartial  of 
any     group     that     could     be 

(See  'Cornwell'  Page  7) 
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ire  fore. 
not  Cornwell 


By  KEITH  HAUSER 
EAG  Administrative  Director 


I  think  it's  about  time  that  a  few  facts  were  given 
on  Dr.  Cornwell'*  tenure  denial.  The  barrage  of 
rhetoric  has  to  be  cleared  in  order  to  make  any 
intelligent  conclusions. 

The  Tenure  Committee's  decision  was  supposed  to 
be  based  on  three  general  areas:  research,  teaching, 
and  public  service.  Dr.  Cornwell  has  excelled  in  all 
three.  Cornwell  has  published  60%  more  research  in 
the  form  of  graduate  thesis  chairmanship  than  the 
next  highest  tenured  Forestry  professor,  and  four 
times  more  than  the  second  highest. 

DR.  CORNWELL  iias  one  of  the  heaviest 
teaching  loads  among  the  Forestry  faculty.  He  also 
counsels  about  50  undergraduate  students  and  is  the 
day-to-day  professional  contact  for  the  80  plus 
students  in  the  Wildlife  curriculum.  His  average  work 
week  is  60-70  hours.  Despite  the  heavy  load,  his 
students  have  given  him  a  rating  of  3.5  on  a  4.0 
scale  on  their  teaching  evaluations  for  the  fall 
quarter  of  1971-72. 

His  public  service  record  has  also  been 
outstanding.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  Ecological  Advisory  Board, 
participated  in  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Water 
Management  in  South  Florida,  and  received  the 
Governor's  1970  Conservation  Award. 

The  Tenure  Committee's  case  wears  a  bit  thin. 
In  an  attempt  to  discredit  Dr.  Cornwell,  President 
O'Conncll  insinuated  that  Cornwell  hasn't  been 
going  through  the  proper  appeals  channels.  Now, 
however,  he  has  decided  that  Dr.  Cornwell  has  been 
following  the  rules,  after  all.  This  is  exactly  what 
Cornwell  has  been  saying.  Cornwell  cannot  get  a  fair 
hearing  from  Dr.  Gray,  who  conducted  the  original 
Tenure  Committee  meeting,  or  from  Dr.  York,  who 
sees  Gray  frequently  on  the  tenure  matter  and  has  • 
been  indirectly  involved  from  the  onset  of  the 
controversy.  Only  through  an  open  hearing, 
conducted  by  his  peers  under  sunshine  rules,  can 
Cornwell  receive  a  just  decision. 

DR.  GRAY  HAS  TOLD  ME  that  his  Tenure 
Committee  meeting,  from  which  Cornwell  was 
barred,  "was  no  Kangaroo  court."  Can  Dr.  Gray  give 
another  definition  to  a  meeting  of  a  group  hostile  to 
the  man  being  evaluated,  who  ignore  the  pertinent 
facts,  intent  only  on  imposing  their  own  intolerant 
prejudices? 

Gray  said  that  he  actually  did  Cornwell  a  favor  by 
holding  this  meeting  because,  he  says,  by  law  he 
could  have  just  phoned  each  faculty  member  and 
asked  if  they  thought  Cornwell  should  receive 
tenure  without  any  discussion  whatsoever!  Gray's 
reason  for  barring  Dr.  Cornwell  was  that  Cornwell 
probably  wouldn't  be  able  to  work  well  with  any 
faculty  members  that  he  knew  had  voted  against 
him. 

It's  a  grotesque  parody  of  justice  when 
intradcpartmcnlal  harmony  is  held  above  a  man's 
basic  right  to  defend  himself  or  even  to  know  what 
.  »cd  of. 

SOME  INTERESTING  THINGS  happened  while 
I  was  doing  research  for  Dr.  Cornwell  to  help 
prepare  his  case.  When  I  tried  to  get  a  list  of  the 
courses  tauten,  the  names  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
number  of  students  in  forestry  during  the  last 
several  years,  I  was  turned  away  by  Mr.  Voyles  of 
the  Registrar's  Office.  He  said  I  would  have  to 
receive  permission  from  Dr.  Gray  before  I  could  see 
the  information.  Since  when  has  a  course  listing  been 


confidential     material?     I     met     this     type     of 
obstructionism  many  times. 

I  asked  Dr.  Browning  of  IFAS  to  be  allowed  to 
review  the  travel  vouchers  used  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Forestry  School.  1  was  referred  to  Tigert  Hall,  from 
there  to  Johnson  Hall,  and  from  there  back  to  IFAS 
on  the  floor  above  Dr.  Browning.  There  they  told 
me  that  I  couldn't  see  the  information. 

Any  records  of  traveling  done  by  faculty 
members  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens  should  be 
open  to  the  public. 

Last  Wednesday,  I  was  trying  to  get  some 
information  from  Dr.  Cornwell's  personnel  file 
(with  his  permission),  but  I  was  told  that  there 
"wasn't  room"  for  me  to  look  at  it  there,  and  that 
they  would  xerox  it  and  give  it  to  me  Thursday 
afternoon.  On  Thursday  morning,  Dr.  Cornwell 
received  a  call  from  Director  Gray  who  said  they 
had  "gone  through"  the  file  the  night  before  and 
"that  it  was  now  ready  for  xeroxing!"  It  is  obvious 
that  there  is  a  concerted  effort  to  keep  Dr.  Cornwell 
from  preparing  his  case. 

EVER  SINCE  HE  ARRIVED  here,  Cornwell  has 
been  opposed  by  members  of  IFAS.  He  is  paying 
the  price  for  being  an  environmentalist  among  a 
college  of  loggers  and  agribusinessmen. 

Despite  Dr.  York's  claims  that  Wildlife  Ecology  is 
IFAS's  priority  program,  it  is  actually  the  most 
ignored  program  in  the  University.  Wildlife  Ecology 
is  crammed  into  a  tin  hut  which  used  to  serve  as 
Flavct's  grocery  store.  The  ratio  of  students  to 
faculty  in  Wildlife  Ecology  now  is  41  to  1, 
compared  to  about  6  to  1  for  the  rest  of  Forestry. 
For  most  of  1971,  Dr.  Cornwell  was  the  only 
Wildlife  faculty  member  available  to  students  in  the  . 
program. 

Dr.  Gray  claims  that  this  is  because  Wildlife 
Ecology  has  increased  very  quickly  in  the  last  few 
years.  That  is  untrue.  In  1967,  when  Cornwell 
joined  the  the  faculty,  41  per  cent  of  the  Forestry 
students  were  in  Wildlife.  In  the  last  5  years,  that 
figure  has  risen  to  57  per  cent.  This  small  increase' 
does  not  account  for  the  wildly  disproportionate 
student  to  faculty  ratios.. 

Dr.  Cornwell  is  one  of  Florida's  most  dedicated 
conservationists.  Despite  his  heavy  workload,  he  is 
also  a  director  of  Conservation  '70  s,  trustee  of 
Florida  Conservation  Foundation,  and  past 
president  of  the  Florida  Wildlife  Society.  Cornwell 
is  extremely  devoted  to  his  work,  and  he  probably 
spends  more  time  with  his  students  than  any  other 
Forestry  professor. 

We  cannot  let  a  man  be  dismissed  from  this 
University  because  of  the  petty  prejudices  of  a  few 
unthinking  men.  Cornwell  must  have  an  open  public 
hearing  conducted  by  his  peers,  not  by  those 
opposing  him. 

HE  IS  BEING  SILENCED  by  those  who  oppose 
his  ideas  on  environmental  management.  Those 
doing  the  silencing  are  the  same  spiteful  moribund 
minds  that  brought  you  last  spring's  mass  arrests, 
the  firing  of  Marshal  Jones,  astroturf,  the  Loop 
Road,  the  driving  out  of  Dr.  Ricci,  the  firing  of  John 
Parker,  the  ban  of  the  Egg  and  Sperm  Manual,  the 
Gainesville  Golf  and  Country  Club,  the  censuring  by 
the  AAUP  and  the  American  Association  of  Law 
schools,  the  future  firing  of  Ken  Mcgill,  and  much, 
much  more. 

If  Dr.  Cornwell   is  denied   a    fair   hearing, 
then  wc  will  come  even  one  step  closer  to  the 
administration's  twisted  concept  of  how  to  make  ' 
UF  "First  in  the  South,  Second  to  none  in  the 
nation." 
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views  on  ecology  and  pesticides 
anger  his  agricultural  col- 
leagues. 

But  attorney  James  Quincey, 
representing  Gray  and  the  for- 
estry school,  said  Cornweil 
knew  his  position  was  in  dan- 
ger: that  he  had  even  gone  to 
the  extent  of  saying  he  would 
resign,  and  that  several  stu- 
dents had  complained  of  his  ab- 
rasiveness. 

Cornwell's  attorney,  Michael 
Bryant,  contends  the  Sinder- 
mann  Doctrine  —  a  federal 
court  decision  in  which  it  was 
stated  if  a  professor  has  a 
"reasonable  expectation  of  con- 
tinuing employment"  he  cannot 
be  fired  without  cause  —  ap- 
plies in  the  Cornweil  case  and 
thus  the  burden  is  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  justify  firing 
Cornweil. 

Quincey,  on  the  other  hand, 
contends  the  doctrine  does  notl 
apply  in  situations  similar  toj 
the  University  of  Florida's] 
where  a  tenure  or  probationary  i 
period  of  employment  exists. 

Frequently  smiling  at  friends  i 
in  the  audience  which  never 
numbered  in  excess  of  50,  the 
rotund  Cornweil  eventually  took 
the  stand  in  his  own  defense 
about  7:30  p.m. 

Before  taking  his  position' 
here  in  1967,  he  said  he  was! 


"well  aware  of  the  zones  of 
tension,  if  you  will,  on  ap- 
proaches on  how  you  manage 
the  ecosystem." 

He  later  added  he  was  not 
surprised  at  the  eventual  deci- 
sion to  fire  him,  saying:  "I  un- 
derstood they  i  faculty;  voted, 
but  that  he  (Director  Gray)  r1 
was  the  decision-maker." 

As  for  criticism  of  his  activi- 
ties, Cornweil  said:  "I  received 
very,  very  little  criticism  from 
them  (Gray  and  faculty  col- 
leagues) actually."  . 

In  the  opening"  arguments 
earlier  Monday  afternoon, "Quin- 
cey slated  Cornweil  did  "not 
develop  a  single  formal  re- 
search project  since  he  has 
been  here." 

In  his  testimony,  Cornweil  re- 
plied in  the  past  18  months  he 
had  submitted  seven  research 
project  proposals,  but  that  on 
three  occasions  they  had  been 
sent  back  to  him  by  the  school 
administration  before  ever  get- 
ting to  the  review  committee 
level. 

On  the  Cornell  University  vis-: 
iting  professorship,  he  said  he 
was  to  have  gone  for  a  six- 
rr  uth  period  beginning  in  Sep- 
tember of  1971,  but  that  Direc- 
tor Gray  informed  him  this 
would  not  be  possible  since  this 
would  have  left  the  school  with- 
out a  wildlife  professor. 

"I  made  it  clear  to  Director 


Gray  that  this  was  Cornell's 
way  of  screening  an  eventual 
applicant,"  said  Cornweil,  while 
adding  a  job  offer  there  "was 
not  a  primary  reason"  for  his 
interest. 

"I  find  it  difficult  to  believe! 
that  an  administration  who  in- 1 
tended  to  terminate  you  would 
not  allow  you  to  leave,"  saidj 
Cornweil  of  the  Cornell  offer' 
which  was  made  in  early  1971.! 
"I  interpreted  this  as  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  a  way  —  an  indi- 
cation of  administration  sup- 
port." 

He  admitted  to  being  "aggres-. 
sive  and  at  times  overbearing" 
in  his  early  seminar  session; 
with  students.  Some  "student' 
hostility"  resulted  from  his  ap- 
proaches, he  said,  which  result-! 
ed  in  several  students  leaving! 
"with  some  of  their  scars." 

Quincey  calied  a  former 
Cornweil  student.  Michael  Len- 
nartz  who  is  now  a  research 
wildlife  biologist  with  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  in  Lehigh  Acres.  : 

Saying  he  had  a  seminar  un-< 
der  Cornweil  in  the  fall  of  1 907. 
Lennartz  charged  Cornwrll  had 
"a  very  biased  attitude"  to- 
ward forestry. 

Lennartz.  who  eventually  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  in 
forestry,  said  he,  two  other  stu- 
dents and  a  professor  met  with 
Cornweil  about  a  year  later  in 
the  fall  of  1968. 
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Meeting  at  the 'ABC  lounge, 
they  presented  a  list  of  griev- 
ances to  Cornwall  who  "sulked 
in  the  booth,"  according  to  Len- 
nartz.  The  professor  asked 
Cornwell  to  "bury  the  hatchet," 
but  Lennarlz  recalled  Corn- 
well's  reply  was:  "Grown  men 
don't  bury  the  hatchet."' 

On  cross  examination,  Len-i 
nartz  estimated  about  10-12  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  in  the  sem- 
inar in  question.  He,  said  he 
was  never  celccted  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  class;  that  the 
class  never  got  together  on  its 
own  to  discuss  Cornwell's 
teaching  practices. 

While  calling  Cornwell  a  man 
of  "tremendous  ability"  and 
"outstanding  leadership  abili- 
ty," Dr.  Kenneth  Swinford,  as- 
sistant director  of  the  forestry 
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ATTORNEY  AND  PETITIONER 
Michael  Bryant  (standing)  and  George  Cornwell 


school,  said  Cornwell  had  a  I 
"self-centered  nature  —  one; 
who  had  to  have  the  last  say  in  i 
anything  that  came   along." 

I 
Cornwell  was  doing  "irre- 
sponsible counseling,"  said 
Swinford,  adding  this  resulted 
in  six  or  seven  students  coun- 
seled by  Cornwell  being  sus- 
pended during  one  quarter. 

During  the  afternoon  segment 
of  the  hearing,  Dr.  Robert 
Bryan,  university  associate  vice 
president  for  academic  affairs, 
jtestified  for  three  hours  on  the 
various  steps  in  hiring  and  ter- 
mination at  the  university. 

I  Dr.  Manning  Dauer,  chair- 
|man  of  the  five-member  aca- 
jdemic  freedom  and  tenure  com- 
imittee,  requested  Bryan  to  pro- 
vide figures  to  the  committee 


of  the  percentage  of  assistant 
and  associate  professors  in  both 
the  university  as  a  whole  and 
the  Institure  of  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Sciences  separately 
who  were  terminated  during  the 
last  full  year  in  which  figure? 
are  available. 

Asked  bv  Quincey  if  a  profes- 
sor who  was  "going  in  a  sepa- 
rate direction"  than  his  depart- 
ment should  evnect  continuing 
employment.  Bryan  replied: 
"It  could  be  tie  is  trying  to  de- 
velop a  new  progran  and  turn 
the  department  around." 

Bryan  continued:  "In  a  uni- 
jversity  there  bas"  to  be  room 
|  for  conflicting  philosophies,  for 
conflicting  ic'er.s.  If  there  isn't 
|  we  don't  have  a  university.  I 
would  hope  this  does  not  occur 
(denying  tenure)  at  this  univer- 
sity because  of  different  ideas." 


Testimony  en-Jed  about 
night,  with  Dr.  Dauer  aim- 
ing the  panel  would  recor 
July  17  to  hear  oral  arguir 
In  the  meantime,  he  said 
attorneys  will  file  written  1 
on  the  motions. 

If  the  committee  decide: 
Sindermann  doctrine  does ; 
;in  the  Cornwell  instance, 
(university  must  prove  < 
I  well's  academic  freedom 
'constitutional  rights  werent 
olated.  If  the  committee 
cides  it  dees  not  apply,  thei 
burden  is  on  the  Cornwell 
to  prove  the  charges. 

Dauer  said  (he  commits 
the  past  h~s  overruled  te 
findings  of  schools  within 
university  and  that  the  p 
dent  had  upheld  these  find 
All  action  is  subject  to  appr 
hy  the  president. 
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GAINESVILLE  -  D  r. 
Gcurge  Cormvell,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  wildlife  ecolo- 
gy professor  fighting  his  ten- 
ure denial,  said  the  first  indi- 
cation given  to  him  his  ap- 
pointment would  not  be  re- 
newed was  when  he  recencd 
a  letter  his  employment 
would  be  terminated. 

During  testimony'  Monday 
evening,  Cornwcll.  testifying 
for  the  first  time,  told  the 
five-member  faculty  hearing 
panel  that  he  received  a  letter 
from  his  chairman,  Dr.  John 
Gray,  this  past  January  stat- 
ing "that  his  job  would  end  on 
June  30,  1973. 

That  was  after  the  tenured 
facultv  members  of  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources 
and  Conservation  voted  to 
deny  Cornwell  tenure. 

Cormvell  later  stated  there 
was  never  any  statement 
from  Gray  indicating  he 
would  be  denied  tenure.  He 
did  say,  however,  that  he  at- 
tempted to  increase  channels 
of  communications  with  his 
faculty  colleagues,  at  Gray's 
suggestion. 

•'I  received  very  little  criti- 
cism from  them  actually,''  he 
said  at  another  point.  "Some- 
times, there  would  be  a  news- 
paper article." 

The  43-ycar-old  professor 
said  Gray' "didn't  talk  much 
to  me  the  last  months"  after 
Cornwell  said  he  asked  for  an 
investigation  of  the  wildiife 
ecology  program,  followed  by 
what  he  termed  a  series  of 
episodes." 

Purpose  of  these  first  hear- 
ing sessions  is  to  determine  if 
Cornwell  had  "expectations" 
of  receiving  continuous  em- 
ployment. 

It  was  announced  by  panel 
chairman  Manning  Dauer  that 
written  briefs  by   both  coun- 


sels will  be  filed  by  June  16 
and  oral  arguments  will  be 
held  on  July  3,  followed  by 
the  panel's  determination. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  in  his 
opening  statements,  attorney 
Michael  Bryant,  representing 
the  petitioner,  stated  that  he 
would  show  his  client  had  "ex- 
pectations for  continuous  em- 
ployment" with  the  university. 

Local  attorney  James  Quin- 
cey,  counsel  for  Gray,  told 
the  panel,  "You  will  find 
through  the  evidence  present- 
ed that  he  (Cornwcll)  in  live 
years  developed  a  single  for- 
mal research  project  that  has 
been  accepted.  You  will  find 
inner-conflict  existed  with  the 
graduate  students.  You  will 
find  he  had  been  told  by  the 
director  and  other  faculty 
members  his  tenure  was  in 
doubt  .  .  . 

"YOU  WILL  FIND  he  wrote 
letters  to  people  outside  the 
university  that  he  was  going 
to  resign  and  sever  relation- 
ships with  this  university.  He 
told  Dr.  Gray  this. 

"No  man  under  these  cir- 
cumstances could  complain  or 
be  caught  by  an  abrupt  sur- 
prise." 

The  major  part  of  the  after- 
noon session  was  taken  up 
with  testimony  by  Dr.  Robert 
Bryan,  associate  vice  presi- 
dent for  academic  aifairs, 
who  answered  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  university's  tenure 
policy. 

At  several  points,  Bryan 
was  asked  bv  Dauer  to  re- 
search further  and  bring  infor- 
mation back,  such  as  the  sta- 
tistics on  the  number  of  non- 
tenured  assistant  and  associate 
professors  who  are  granted 
tenure  after  five  years  and  the 
number  who  aren't. 
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AMENDED   PETITION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  SENATE 

COMMITTEE  ON  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  AND  TENURE 
GEORCE  W.    CORNWELL,    PETITIONER 


OS 


I.  STATEMENT  OF  JURISDICTION  AND  FACTS 

1.  This  Petition  is  submitted  by  George  W.    Cornwell,   Associate 

Professor  of  Wildlife  Ecology  to  the  University  of  Florida  Senate,    Committee, 
on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure,    to  complain  that  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation  at  the  University  of  Florida,    it* 
Director  and  the  University  of  Florida  are  denying  him  tenure  and  are 
preparing  to  separate  him  from  the  University  on  grounds  that  are  violativ 
of  Petitioner's  academic  freedom  and  his  rights  under  the  Board  of  Regent 
Operating  Manual,   the  University  of  Florida  Policy  Manual,   the  1940  AAUP 
Statement  of  Principles  on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure,   the  United  Stat 
Constitution,   and  the  Florida  Constitution. 

2.  This  Petition  is  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Academic 
Freedom  and  Tenure  pursuant  to  Section  7.1  of  the  by-laws  of  the  University 
of  Florida  Faculty  Senate  and  pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  University  of 
Florida  Constitution.     It  is  submitted  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Stephen 
C.   O'Connell. 

3.  Petitioner  was  appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Wildlife  Ecology 
at  the  University  of  Florida  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation  on 
February  1,    1967  and  has  continued  in  that  capacity  until  the  present. 

4.  On  December  28,    1971,    Dr.    John  L.   Gray,   Director  of  the  School 
of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation,   notified  the  tenured  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation  that  a  meeting  to  consider 
candidates  for  tenure  would  be  held  on  January  11,    1972  and  that  one  faculty 
member.    Dr.   George  W.    Cornwell,   was  eligible  for  consideration  at  that 
time. 

5.  On  January  11,   1972,    the  tenured  faculty  of  the  School  of  Forest 
Resources  and  Conservation,    by  individual  secret  ballot,    expressed  their 
opinion  ae  being  against  the  granting  of  tenure  to  the  Petitioner. 
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6.  On  January  13,    1972,    Dr.    John  L.    Gray,    Director  and  Chairman 
the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation,   notified  the  Petitioner 
||  he  would  not  recommend  the  Petitioner  be  granted  tenure. 

7.  On  January  13,    1972,    Dr.    John  L.    Gray,   Director  and  Chairman 
Die  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation,   notified  the  Petitioner 

his  contract  of  employment  would  not  be  renewed  after  June  30,    1973. 

8.  On  January  17,    1972,    Petitioner  requested  the  advice  of 
rversity  of  Florida  President  Stephen  C.   O'Connell  concerning  the  actions 

le  tenured  faculty  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and 
oservation. 

9.  On  February  7,    1972,    President  Stephen  C.    O'Connell  notified 
^Petitioner  that  a  pre-condition  to  any  Presidential  action  on  the  Petitioner's 
iloyment  status  was  a  petition  to  the  University  Senate  Academic  Freedom 

Tenure  Committee  and  appropriate  findings  and  recommendations  by  that 
aimittee. 

10.  On  February  7,   1972,    President  Stephen  C.    O'Connell  notified  the 
Jtioner  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  improper  for  him  to  hear  Petitioner's 
>]al  without  its  having  been  considered  by  responsible  administrators  in  the 
Btute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences. 

11.  Based  on  the  policy  statements  of  the  Institute  of  Food  and 
[^cultural  Sciences  administration,    Petitioner  requested  on  February  11, 
7 that  the  President  appoint  an  "area  committee"  broader  than  the 

Btute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  as  provided  for  in  the  University 

orida  Policy  Manual,    Chapter  5,    5.  52  PMI,   Section  3(a)  to  review  his 
a*e  status. 

12.  On  February  14,    1972,    Petitioner  requested  from  Dr.    John  L,. 
'« ,   Director  and  Chairman  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and 
Nervation,   a  detailed  written  statement  of  the  reasons  why  he  and  the 

ed  faculty  voted  against  the  granting  of  tenure  to  the  Petitioner. 
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13.  On  February  18,  1972,  President  Stephen  C.  O'Conncll  denied  tftc 
Petitioner's  request  for  an  area  committee  specified  in  the  University  Policy 
Manual,    Chapter  5,    5.  52  PHI,   Section  3(a). 

14.  On  February  18,   1972,   the  President  reiterated  his  suggestion 
for  the  Petitioner  to  take  his  complaint  to  the  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure 
Committee. 

15.  On  Feoruary  18,   1972,    Dr.    John  L.    Gray,    Director  and  Chairman 
of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation,   denied  the  Petitioner's 
request  for  a  detailed  written  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  tenured 
faculty  voted  against,   and  he  recommended  against,   granting  the  Petitioner 
tenure. 

16.  On  February  25,   1972,    Petitioner  notified  the  Chairman  of  this 
body  of  his  intention  to  file  a  petition  for  review  of  the  actions  of  the 
Director  and  tenured  faculty  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and 
Conservation. 

17.  On  March  6,   1972,    Dr.    John  L.   Gray,    Director  and  Chairman  of 
the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation,   notified  the  Chairman  of 
this  body  that  Mr.    James  S.   Quincey  had  been  retained  to  represent  Dr. 
Gray  in  the  Cornwell  tenure  proceedings. 

18.  On  March  8„  1972,   Dr.    John  L.   Gray,   Director  and  Chairman  of 
the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation,   notified  the  Petitioner  thai 
he  could  not  provide  the  reasons  why  the  tenured  faculty  voted  against 
granting  him  tenure. 

19.  In  a  March  8,   1972  letter  to  Petitioner,    Dr.    John  L.   Gray, 
Director  and  Chairman  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation, 
provided  the  only  explanation  received  by  Petitioner  as  to  the  reasons  for  th< 
Director  recommending  against  the  granting  of  tenure  to  Petitioner. 

20.  On  March  13,   1972,    Chairman  of  this  body  was  notified  by  Mr. 
James  S.    Quinc'ey,-  Attorney  at  Law,   that  he  had  been  retained  to  represent 
Dr.    John  L.    Gray,    Director  and  Chairman  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resource 
and  Conservation. 
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21.  On  March  23,    1972,    Dr.    John  L.    Gray,    Director  and  Chairman  of 
e  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation,   notified  the  Petitioner  that 

:  would  not  provide  a  list  of  all  publications,   papers,   etc.    authored  by 
embers  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation 
cause  such  information  could  not  be  released  without  the  consent  of  each 
culty  member  involved. 

22.  On  March  23,   1972,    Dr.    John  L.    Gray,   Director  and  Chairman 
the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation,   notified  the  Petitioner 

at  the  use  of  that  School's  secretarial  staff  and  facilities  was  not  available 
the  Petitioner  for  the  review  of  the  tenured  faculty  and  the  Director's 
icision  against  granting  him  tenure. 
SUMMATION  OF  CLAIM 

1.  Petitioner's  appointment  and  the  University  practice  and 
ocedure  provided  Petitioner  with  an  expectation  of  re-employment  requiring 
ly  termination  to  be  for  cause  with  appropriate  notice  and  hearing. 

2.  Petitioner  has  not  been  advised  of  the  cause  or  causes  for  his 
rmination  in  sufficient  detail  to  fairly  enable  him  to  show  any  error  that  may 
:ist  in  violation  of  his  right  to  academic  freedom  and  due  process  as 
aranteed  by  the  United  States  Constitution  and  the  Florida  Constitution. 

3.  Petitioner  ha.s  not  been  advised  of  the  names  and  nature  of  the 
stimony  of  witnesses  as  to  cause  or  causes  for  termination  in  violation  of 
s  right  to  academic  freedom  and  due  process. 

4.  Members  of  the  tenured  faculty  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources 
id  Conservation  in  their  consideration  and  vote  against  the  granting  of  tenure 

Petitioner  failed  to  apply  established  guidelines  for  tenure  consideration  as 
lunciated  in  Section  2  of  the  Board  of  Regents  Operating  Manual,    Chapter  5 

the  University  of  Florida  Policy  Manual  and  the  1940  AAUP  Statement  of 
rinciples  on  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure  resulting  in  a  denial  of  Petitioner's 
ght  to  academic  freedom  and  his  constitutional  rights  to  freedom  of  speech, 
}ual  protection  and  due  process. 
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5.  Members  of  the  tenured  faculty  of  '.lie  School   of  For-  >XXtM 

and  Conservation  tailed  to  provide  Petitioner  v  itli  a  reason  for  their  vote 
against  the  granting  of  tenure  in  violation  of  Chapter  5  of  the  University  of  I 
Florida  Policy  Manual  and  the  constitutional  requirement  of  due  process 
resulting  in  the  denial  of  Petitioner's  academic  freedom. 

6.  Petitioner  fulfills  and  exceeds  the  established  criteria  for  tenul 
consideration  outlined  in  Section  2  of  the  Board  of  Regents  Operating  ManuJ| 
Chapter  5  of  the  University  of  Florida  Policy  Manual  rendering  unstated 
reasons  by  members  of  the  tenured  faculty  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resourcfl 
and  Conservation  to  be  improper  and  in  violation  of  Petitioner's  academic  I 
freedom. 

7.  The  Director  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  ConservatM 
consideration  and  recommendation  against  the  granting  of  tenure  to  PetitioJ 
failed  to  apply  the  established  guidelines  as  enunciated  in  Section  2  of  the  J 
Board  of  Regents  Operating  Manual,  Chapter  5  of  the  University  of  Floridal 
Policy  Manual  and  the  1940  AAUP  Statement  of  Principles  on  Academic 
Freedom  and  Tenure  resulting  in  a  denial  of  Petitioner's  right  to  academic! 
freedom  and  his  constitutional  rights  to  freedom  of  speech,  equal  protection 
and  due  process. 

8.  Each  of  the  reasons  stated  by  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Forest  Resources  and  Conservation  for  his  recommendation  against  the 
granting  of  tenure  to  Petitioner  is  impermissibly  vague  and  fails  to  meet  tl 
standard  of  Chapter  5  of  the  University  of  Florida  Policy  Manual  and  due     J 
process     resulting  in  a  denial  of  Petitioner's  academic  freedom  and  his 
constitutional  right  to  due  process  and  equal  protection. 

9.  The  general  criteria  stated  in  5.  52(c)  of  the  University  of  FlorM 
Policy  Manual:  ~  — 

1.  Do  the  candidate's  talents  and  resources  fit  the 

needs  and  plans  of  department,    college,    and 
university? 
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2.  Arc  the  candidate's  health  and  habits  such  as  to 
indicate  that  he  will  bo  able  to  maintain  the 
level  ol*  activity  which  has  earned  him  his 
nomination? 

3.  Will  the  candidate  be  able  to  work  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  effectiveness  with  his 
colleagues  and  students? 

4.  Will  the  interests  of  the  department,    college, 
and  university  be  better  served  by  awarding 
tenure  to  the  candidate  than  by  seeking  a 
replacement? 

5.  Has  the  candidate's  behavior  indicated  an 
awareness  of  the  relationship  between  academic 
freedom  and  academic  responsibility  such  as  is 
indicated  in  the  October  31,    1970  statement  of 
the  Council  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  entitled  "Freedom  and 
Responsibility? 

!>an  unconstitutionally  vague  standard  permitting  arbitrary  and  capricious 

(ctions  by  tenure  reviewing  officials  resulting  in  a  denial  of  academic  freedom 

ad  due  process  to  Petitioner. 

10.        The  Director  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation's 
msideration  and  recommendation  against  the  granting  of  tenure  to  Petitioner 
as  based  on  philosophical  and  policy  differences  with  the  Petitioner  and 
irtain  personality  traits  of  the  Petitioner  irrelevant  and  immaterial  under 
e  established  guidelines  for  tenure  consideration  outlined  in  Section  2  of  the 
;>ard  of  Regents  Operating  Manual,    Chapter  5  of  the  University  of  Florida 
•licy  Manual  and  the  1940  AAUP  Statement  of  Principles  on  Academic 
'eedom  and  Tenure  violating  Petitioner's  right  to  academic  freedom  and  his 
institutional  rights  under  the  First  Amendment  of  the  United  States 
institution. 

11.         An  established  bias  on  the  part  of  administrators  of  the  Institute 
'Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  against  the  Petitioner's  philosophy  and 
blic  statements  in  his  field  of  academic  and  professional  endeavor  prevented 
|i  Petitioner  from  receiving  a  fair  and  unbiased  tenure  review  within  the 
ititute  of  Food  and  Agricultural  Sciences  denying  the  Petitioner  his  right  to 
i  process,   freedom  of  speech  and  academic  freedom. 


82-656   O  -  72 
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12.  Unfounded  criticisms  of  the  Petitioner  were  manufactured  by 
certain  members  of  the  tcnvircd  faculty  and  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Forest  Resources  and  Conservation  to  delay  and  deny  the  Petitioner  tenu 
in  violation  of  Petitioner's  academic  freedom. 

13.  The  President's  denial  of  an  area  committee  for  review  of  th« 
Director  and  tenured  faculty  of  the  School  of  Forest  Resources  and 
Conservation's  recommendations  against  the  granting  of  tenure  is  a  denie 
of  due  process  and  Petitioner's  academic  freedom. 

14.  The  President's  denial  of  Petitioner's  request  for  University 
compensated  counsel  after  Petitioner  indicated  financial  hardship  and  the 
University  provided  counsel  for  the  other  parties  to  these  proceedings  is 
denial  of  Petitioner's  due  process  and  academic  freedom. 

15.  The  lack  of  academic  freedom  and  due  process  permeates  th« 
entire  tenure  review  afforded  Petitioner  to  date  and  invalidates  the  revie 
and  ensuing  recommendation. 

WHEREFORE,  Petitioner  requests  this  Committee  recommend  tha 
be  granted  tenure,  appropriate  actions  to  be  taken  to  insure  Petitioner's 
academic  freedom  and  constitutional  rights,  and  such  further  relief  as  rr 
appear  proper. 


Si 


MICHAEL  L.    BRYANT 
Counsel  for  the  Petitioner 
607  N.   E.   1st  Street 
Gainesville,   Florida    32601 


CERTIFICATE  OF  SERVICE 

I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  a  true  copy  of  the  foregoing  has  been 
furnished  to  Stephen  C.    O'Connell,    President  of  the  University  of  Florid 
Thomas  S.    Biggs,    Attorney  for  the  University  of  Florida;  and  James  S. 
Quincey,    Counsel  for  Dr.    John  L.    Gray  and  the  tenured  faculty  of  the 
School  of  Forest  Resources  and  Conservation,   all  of  Gainesville,    Florid 
this     <-/        day  of     )lir.L*n       ,   1972. 


t 
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Of  Counsel 
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IN  RE:     PETITION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  SENATE. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  AND  TENURE 
GEORGE  W.    CORKWELLr    PETITIONER 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom 

and  Tenure  for  a  more  definite  statement  of  Petitioner's  philosophy  referred 

to  in  paragraphs  ten  (10)  and  eleven  (11)  of  the  Summation  of  Claim  in  the 

Petition  before  the  Committee,    the  following  statement  by  Petitioner  is 

submitted  as  a  supplement  to  Dr.    George  W.    Cornwell's  Amended  Petition: 

A  BRIEF  SUMMATION  OF  PETITIONER  GEORGE  W.    CORNWELL'S 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  MAN'S  ROLE  IN  HIS  ECOSYSTEM 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  basic  ecological  principles  that 
determine  the  lunctioning  of  ecosystems  is  absolutely  vital  to  reaching  a 
relationship  between  man  and  nature  so  that  both  may  survive.     Man's 
historically  long  treatment  of  natural  constraints  and  limits  as  either  non- 
distent  or  irrelevant  has  resulted  in  our  abysmal  ignorance  of  how  natural 
sterns  function  to  support  life.      The  nearly  universal  Expansionary  Ethos 
•f  maximizing  production  and  profits  inevitably  operates  at  the  expense  of 
omplex  and  irreplaceable  biological  and  ecological  interrelationships, 
rminating  in  a  badly  .degraded  and  impaired  ecosphere  unable  to  sustain 
m  in  a  life  style  of  sufficient  quality  to  be  termed  "human".      Perpetuation 
i  policies  that  degrade  the  earth's  long-term  ability  to  support  life  is 
moral  and  criminal.     Narrow-sighted  refusal  to  include  proven  ecological 
triples  in  resource  management  strategies  is  inexcusable. 

"Progress",    defined  traditionally  as  "bigger"  and  "more",    is  a 
ninal  illness  that  seals  definitively  the  fate  of  life  on  Planet  Earth. 
>day's  survival  values  demand  a  redefinition  of  "progress"  as:     Those  acts 
man  that  enhance  the  Quality  of  the  human  experience  without  impairing 
^earth's  life -support  systems. 

Implementation  of  this  definition  would  entail  an  evaluation  of  every 
man  action  in  terms  of  its  cost  in  energy,    resources,    and  ecological 
adation.     We  must  abandon  many  of  the  traditional  concepts  of  private 
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enterprise,    such  as  the  "right"  of  the  owner  to  do  v'  -  %<■■•'.■:  he  wis  he  > 
his  land  without  regard  to  the  impact  of  his  actions  on  the  health  of  that 
ecosystem  and  the  "right"  of  the  businessman  to  make  a  profit  regardless 
of  the  effects  of  his  actions  on  the  social  fabric.     We  must  identify 
environmental  abuse,    even  when  profitable,    as  anti-social  and  irresponsit 
behavior  at  best,    and  often  criminal. 

Many  sensitive  cultures  throughout  our  species'  brief  occupation  o. 
earth  have  recognized  what  the  modern  science  of  ecology  is  now 
rediscovering  and  documenting:     That  life  is  a  precious  and  magnificent 
mystery  and  that  all  life  is  interconnected,    closely  coupled,   and  dependen 
on  the  natural  processes  of  the  earth.     In  order  to  preserve  this  delicate 
fabric,   we  must  first  recognize  it  as  the  supreme  value,    a  value  to  be 
approached  with  intelligence,    respect,    and  humility. 

For  example,  manipulating  the  environment  to  favor  the  needs  of 
certain  wildlife  species,  usually  for  the  benefit  of  man,  is  a  fundamental 
technique  in  the  art  of  wildlife  management.  If  for  passion,  power,  or 
profit,  the  wildlife  manager  began  to  utilize  apparently  unlimited  energy, 
dollars,  land,  etc.  to  maximize  the  yield  of  a  few  wildlife  species  at  the 
expense  of  the  long-term  functioning  of  the  ecosystem  as  agriculture  has 
done,    I  would  question  his  program  and  its  value  to  the  living  community. 

I  have  been  a  student  or  professional  environmentalist  for  more 
than  twenty  (20)  years.     During  that  time,    I  have  been  especially  interest 
and  involved  in  the  management  of  land  and  waters  to  produce  biological 
materials  for  human  consumption.     I  have  witnessed  agricultural  technolc 
(including  forestry  and  ranching)  become  ever  more  intensive  and 
consumptive  in  producing  those  biological  materials  of  high  market  place 
value,    always  at  the  expense  of  other  crops  that  might  also  have  been 
produced  if  the  system  had  been  managed  with  a  different  yield  strategy. 
During  this  period  of  personal  involvement,   the  very  ability  of  the 
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ecosystem  to  yield  a  variety  of  other  biological  crops,    and  often  even  the 
"cash"  crops,    has  been  reduced  or  destroyed.     In  my  professional  area 
of  waterfowl  and  wetlands,    the  natural  prairie  potholes  and  marshes  of  the 
United  States  have  been  largely  eliminated  and  their  acreage  sacrificed  to 
low  yield  grain  production  rather  than  waterfowl  and  groundwater 
management.     The  same  fate  has  befallen  the  South' s  millions  of  acres  of 
swamp  forests,    but  to  produce  soybeans  for  export  and  grassland  for 
cattle.     Much  of  our  country's  streamside  and  associated  wildland  habitat 
has  been  lost  to  "channelization"  under  the  guise  of  Agriculture's  small 
watershed  conservation  program. 

I  personally  have  encountered  thousands  of  these  and  related 
practices  on  the  land  while  working  as  a  field  ecologist  over  the  past  two  (2) 
iecades.     They  are  going  on  everywhere  in  the  world  influenced  by  United 
States  agricultural  technology,    but  most  inclusively  in  the  United  States. 
rhe  intensity  and  cost  of  agricultural  management  continues  to  mount,   while 
he  decline  of  remnant  wildlife  communities  and  the  malfunctioning  of 
latural  ecosystems  accelerates.     Ecologists  charged  with  the  management 
md  stewardship  of  the  wildlife  resource  are  obligated  to  alert 
■griculturalists  of  the  consequences  of  their  abuse. 

I  believe  Society  is  making  a  serious,    if  not  lethal,   mistake  in 
Hewing  agricultural  technology  to  control  its  own  intensity  of  ecosystem 
management.     As  a  wildlife  ecologist,    it  is  my  responsibility  to  Society  to 
peak  out  in  an  attempt  to  educate  our  people  as  to  the  ultimate  consequences 
i  current  agricultural  management  strategies,    especially  as  they  influence 
lldlife  communities.     I  fail  to  see  how  my  lawful  activities,    adversary  to 
hat  many  consider  to  be  extremely  unwise  agricultural  exploitation  detri- 
mental to  the  long-term  interests  of  man,    can  be  regarded  as  anything 
ther  than  the  healthy  intellectual  ferment  and  debate  that  needs  to  be 
ultured  within  the  university  community. 
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IN  RE:     PETITION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA  SENATE, 

COMMITTEE  OX  ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  AND  TENURE 
C      ORGS  W,    CORNWE1,!,,    PETITIONER 

In  response  he  request  of  the  Committee  on  Academic  Frecdo 

and  Tenure,    the  following  is  submitted  as  a  supplement  to  paragraph  11  o 

the  Summation  of  Claim  of  Dr.    George  W.    Corn-well's  Amended  Petition 

the  Committee.     The  following  outline  details  the  areas  where  there  is  ". 

established  bias  on  the  part  of  administrators  of  the  Institute  of  Food  anc 

Agricultural  Sciences  against  the  Petitioner's  philosophy  and  public 

statements  in  his  field  of  academic  and  professional  endeavor". 

i  I  -  Chemicals 

A.  Pesticides 

1.  Use  of  defoliants  and  herbicides  and  their  effect  on  natural 
vegetation,    crop  yields,    and  faunal  populations  associated  with  the  lost 
plant  communities. 

2.  Use  of  DDT  and  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insecticides 

3.  Metal  (lead,    arsenic,    mercury,    cadmium,    etc.  )  pollution 
associated  with  pesticides  and  other  chemical  uses. 

4.  Disruption  of  natural  predator-prey  balances  in  vertebrate  I 
and  invertebrate  populations  by  use  of  chemicals  (i.  e.    current  fire  ant 
control  controversy). 

5.  Disruption  of  natural  predator-prey  populations  by  wide- 
spread predator  control  programs  to  protect  livestock. 

6.  Disruption  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  food  chains,      (i.  e. 
current  fire  ant  control  program). 

7.  Sacrifice  of  long-term  yields  from  the  natural  ecosystem 
(birds,   fish,    shellfish,   mammals,    etc.  )  as  a  result  of  global  poisoning. 

8.  .        Loss  of  aesthetic  and  recreational  values  associated  -with 
animal  deaths,    contaminated  lands  and  waters,   and  sterile  habitats 
associated  with  use  of  pesticides. 

9.  '       Impact  of  broad  scale  useage  of  biocides  on  human  health, 
including  farm  and  migrant  workers. 

10.  .    Disruption  of  natural  genetic  patterns  in  animal  evolution  b 
chemical  pollutants. 

11.  Endangerment  and  extinction  of  a  wide  range  of  animal  life 
with  the  threatened  or  real  loss  of  their  priceless  genetic  material  and 
ecological  func/in. 
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12.  Use  of  the  scientific  method  to  review  and  utilize  the  published 
research  on  pesticidal  effects. 

13.  Adoption  of  biological  and  integrated  insect  pest  control 
methodology  in  I  lorida. 

B.  Fertilizers 

1.  Over-nutrification  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  systems. 

2.  Adverse  environmental  impact  of  fertilizer  production  on  both 
land,  air,    and  water. 

3.  Human  health  impairment  associated  with  high  nitrate  levels 
tn  domestic  water  supplies  and  human  foods. 

4.  Damage  to  soil  building  organisms,   detrivores,   etc. 

5.  Polluting  and  eutrophying  of  marine  waters  leading  to 
>lanktonic  disturbances  and  abnormalities,     (i.  e.    red  tide). 

6.  Loss  of  humus  and  organic  matter  in  the  soil  resulting  from 
ehance  on  inorganic  fertilizer.. 

7.  Disregard  of  the  values  of  organic  fertilizers  (human  and  ' 
omestic  animal  waste,   discarded  food,    etc.  )  thus  both  wastin-  these 
materials  and  contaminating  continental  water  supplies  with  them. 

8.  Economic  waste  through  overuse  and  misuse  of  fertilizers 
esticides,   fossil  fuels,   and  other  chemicals. 

9.  Discrepancies  between  energy  consumed  in  production  and 
Ration  versus  energy  yield  (i.e.   failure  to  compute  an  energetic 
uance  sheet). 

10.  Disrupting  the  global  nitrogen  cycle  by  causing  an  excess 
■cumulation  of  nitrates  in  aquatic  systems. 

II  -  Physical  Land-use  Practices 

1.  Agronomic  practices  designed  to  accommodate  machine 

mtations  rather  than  being  designed  to  fit  biological  and  ecological 
ntrols  and  feedback  mechanisms  that  have  evolved  within  natural 
osystems  over  eons:     (the  attempt  to  industrialize  living,    dynamic 
stems;  i   e.    clearcutting,    monoculture,    compaction,    channelization, 
•ects  of  forest  management  on  stream  and  lake  environments,    drainage 
^nation  of  economically  "undesireable"  trees  and  plant  communities    ' 


2  Stabilization  of  environments  in  a  disclimax  by  unsound  use 

re,   livestock,   water  level  manipulation,    chemicals,    ditching,    etc. 

3.  Elimination  of  wetland  sites  of  low  forest  production  value 
"       10r  USe  as  m^irnal  timber  producing  sites  or  for  future  real 

-ate  speculation. 

4.  Manpower  dislocations  caused  by  becoming  machine  intensive 
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rather  than  labor  intensive  (if  you  cannot  resolve  human  labor  problems, 
eliminate  them  with  a  machine). 

5.  Drai  lagc  of  most  of  North  America    's  glacial  potholes  with 

resultant  loss  in  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife  productivity. 

Ill  -  Miscellaneous  Agricultural  and  Forestry 
Practices  and  Abuses 


1. 


Detrimental  effects  of  over -grazing  on  vegetation  and 


wildlife. 


2.  Undesirable  chemicals  in  food;  questionable  nutritional 

quality  (i.e.    excessive  fat  deposits  in  beef,   etc.  );  and  loss  of  chemical 
diversity  in  foods  produced  by  modern  methods. 


3.  Reluctance  to  investigate  alternate  methods  of  food 
production,    such  as  the  management  and  harvest  of  wild  animals 
populations  in  lieu  of  or  as  a  supplement  to  the  use  of  typically  domestic 
species. 

4.  Environmentally  adverse  forest  management  practices: 
extensive  areas  of  monoculture,    elimination  of  den  and  nest  trees, 
elimination  of  mast  producing  trees  and  shrubs,   drainage  of  flood  plain 
and  swamp  forest  types. 

5.  Over -consumption  and  wasteful  use  of  water  for  irrigation, 
nematode  control,    etc.     Agriculture  consumes  2/3  to  3/4  of  the  fresh 
water  in  the  world. — — 


6.  Lowering  of  ground  water  levels  with  drainage  and  excessiv 

use,   as  well  as  a  drastic  loss  of  surface  waters  stored  on  the  upper 
watersheds.     As  a  result,   Florida  and  many  other  regions  of  the  U.S. 
are  "growing  increasingly  arid. 


Undesirable  economic  dislocations  associated  with  farm 


subsidies. 


8.  Crop  wastage  with  market  place  dislocations. 

9.  Livestock  and  poultry  as  serious  pollution  factors, 
"especially  to  ground  and  surface  waters. 

10.  Reduction  of  air  quality    associated  with  woodland  burning, 
crop  burning  (i.e.    sugar  cane),    controlling  ambient  temperature  (citrus- 
frost  threat),   the  burning  of  fossil  fuel  in  machinery  without  effective 
control  devi  ces,    etc.  -  •---        - ' 


11.  Tendency  to  over -use  the  land,    to  cultivate  and  crop  land 
that  because  of  slope,    soil,    etc.    should  have  remained  in  a  less 
intensively  managed  state. 

12.  A  commitment  by  the  agri -forestry  industries  to  maximizii 
production,    yield,    profits,    and  competitive  growth  without  adequately 
considering  the  environmental  costs  associated  with  these  objectives. 

13.  The  practice  of  "clean  farming  and  forestry"  in  monocultur 
over  large  areas  has  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  much  farm  and  forest 
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wildlife  habitat,    lowering  ow  wildlife  populations,    loss  of  recreational 
opportunity,    and  impoverished  ecosystems. 

H.         Agricultural  and  forestry  practices  as  major  contributors  to 
airborne  particles,    especially  dust  production,    which  lead  to  serious 
climatic  perturbations. 

15.         Irrigation  technique*  le^ir.g  to  calinized  soils     poor 
drainage,    destruction  of  natural  aquatic  systems,    loss  of  marine 
production,   and  increased  human  disease. 

IV  -  Public  Relations  and  Publicity 

1.  Public  relations  programs  that  sel1  environmentally 
destructive  "production"  practices  as  "conservation"  practices 
(especially  to  Congress  for  funding). 

2.  Exporting  of  modern,   temperate  zone  agricultural  and 
forestry  technology  to  fragile  ecosystems  in  the  tropics  where  they  are 
completely  untested  and  where  there  exists  a  potential  for  serious  and 
widespread  damage  to  the  ecology  of  tropical  ecosystems. 

3.  Characterization  of  nature  as  an  essentially  hostile  force 
:hat  must  be  combated  and  subdued  rather  than  our  essential  life-support 
>ystem  that  must  be  understood  and  respected  (i.e.    bumper  sticker  - 
Agriculture  your  life  support  system".  ) 

4.  Environmental  critics  of  agricultural  or  forestry  technology 

*•  characterized  as  "preservationists"  or  "they  want  to  turn  back  the 
:iock  to  when  the  Seminoles  occupied  Florida". 

Respectfully  submitted, 


\^\ 


1  WtClcV  '7\,7%m  1  Q& v , 


MICHAEL  L.    BRYANT    l 
Counsel  for  Petitioner 
607  N.   E.   1st  Street 
Gainesville,    Florida    32601 


CERTIFICATE  OF  SERVICE 
I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  a  true  copy  of  the  foregoing  has  been 
■shed  to  Mr.    Thomas  S.    Biggs,    Jr.,    University  Attorney,    University 
Florida,   and  to  Mr.    James  S.    Quincey,   Attorney  for  Dr.    Gray,    226 
uth  Main  Street,    both  of  Gainesville,   Florida,  this    /*       day  ofH^M 


72. 


\1 


Uul^/f/^LC/Cl^   i 


Of  Counsel 
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DOYLE  CONNER.  COMMISSIONER  *  DIVISION  OF  FORESTRY  /  COLLINS  BUILDING  /  TALLAHAS 

ADM 


June   14,    1971 

JUN  15RECTJ 


Dr.  George  W.  Cornwell 

Associate  Professor  of  Wildlife  Ecology 

School  of  Forestry 

University  of  Florida 

Gainesville,  Florida  32601 

Dear  George: 

Recently   I   saw   the    following   in   a  Soil   and  Water   Conservation 
bulletin: 


CJ3 

r 


3 
V. 

as: 

i 


"Ecology  is  severe  on  man,"  says  Dr.  Earl  Butz  of  Purdue. 
Speaking  at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  Foundation  for  American 
Agriculture,  Dr.  Butz  observed:  "The  plain  truth  is  that 
the  ecology  of  nature  is  pretty  severe  on  man,  and  man  is 
constantly  trying  to  modify  it. 

Let's  be  honest  —  God  put  the  worm  in  the  apple; 
man  took  it  out. 

God  put  the  cockroach  in  the  cracker  barrel;  man 
took  it  out. 

God  put  the  potato  bug  on  the  potato;  man  took  it 
off. 

God  put  the  termite  in  the  timber;  man  took  it  out. 

God  put  the  malaria-laden  mosquito  in  the  backyard; 
man  took  it  out. 

God  put  the  mildew  on  the  rose;  man  took  it  off. 

God  put  the  parasite  in  the  pork;  man  took  it  out. 

How  far  back  to  nature  do  our  ecologists  want  to 
go?   Or,  if  they  are  honest  with  themselves,  do  they 
really  want  to  go  at  all?  Let's  be  honest  about  it." 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this  since  I  tend  to 
classify  you  more  as  an  ecologist  willing  to  accept  the  here 
and  now  rather  than  to  dream  about  what  might  have  been. 


I  would  appreciate  your  reaction  to  this  thought  if  you  have 
time  to  react  to  it. 


Sincerely  yours 


John  M.  Bethea 
Director 
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July  22,   1971 


Mr.  John  M.   Bethea,   Director 
Florida  Department  of  Agriculture 

and  Consumer  Services 
Division  of  Forestry 
Collins  Building 
Tallahassee,   Florida      32304 

Dear  John: 


Thank  you  for  your  thought  provoking  letter  of  June 
by  your  efforts  of  this  kind  to  communicate  with  me 
yours  is  all   too  rare. 


14.  Frankly,  I  am  moved 
Correspondence  like 


A  complete   statement  of  my   reaction   to   the  quote   from  Dr.   Eutz  would   take   more 
time  than  I  have   to  dictate   or  you   to   read.      I    think  you  are   correct   in  placing 
■e  in  the     here  and   now"  category.      I  do   not  believe    that   ve   can   return   to 
Bartrus  s  Florida    (even   though   I   personally   think  I   prefer   that  Florida    to   the 
one  we  are   now  building),    nor  do   I  believe    that  we  can  continue  with  our  boom 
exploitation  of   the  Florida   environment  without   encountering  a   big  bust1      I 
attempt   to  approach  all  environmental   problems  as   both  an  applied   geologist' 
and  a  professionally   trained  natural   resources    scientist-manager.      I    think   I 
have  had   some   success  maintaining    this  position  because  my  devout  conse: 
tion  friends  and  my  associates  preoccupied  with  exploiting  Florida's   retw. 
both  seem  to   regard  me  at   times   as   an  antagonist,    a   fact  which   suggests    to 
that  I  am  somewhere   in   the  middle. 


rva  - 
resources 
me 


I  tend   to  be   put  off  and  moderately  offended  by   the  over-simplifications  con- 
tained in   the  Butz   statement.     A   sensible   man   likely  would   not   object    to  pro- 
acting   the   foundation  of   buildings   from  termites   if   it   can  be  done  with  a 
chemical   that   is  not   excessively  costly   in  its   environmental   imnact.     A    sen- 
ible  man  should  object   to   the   elimination  of   the    termite   from  the   total   environ- 
■ent  and  would  want    to  closely  analyze    the   environmental  and   economic   costs  of 
inch  an  act  and    to  analyze    the  ecological   function  in   the   environment  of    the 
ermite  as  a   decomposer.     No   humane  person  would  object   to  control   of  malaria- 
arrying  mosquitos,   but  a   humane   person  would   insist   that   the  chemical  we   use 
sr  that   function  be   relatively   free  of    the  destructive    side   effects  of  DDT 
ich  ultimately  n^y   hurt  man  more   than  malaria   over  did!      A   broad   spectrum 
hemical  broadly  applied  destroys  all  or  most  of   the  mosquitos   in   the   environ- 
ment and  is,    in  every    likelihood,  an  ecologically  upsetting  approach   that   rea- 
onable  men  should  reject.     Etc.,    etc.,    etc.... 

ost  environmentally  concerned  ecologists  are   not  preoccupied  with  going  back 
o  nature   in   the   sense  used  by  Dr.   Butz.      They  are  concerned  with  the  continued 
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Mr.  John  Bethea,  Director 
July  22,  1971 
Page  Two 
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functioning  of  the  ecosystem  In  an  ecologically  healthy  enough  manner  tl 
life's  total  complexities,  of  which  man  is  a  small  entity  in  the  total  I 
I  believe  Butz's  last  statement  totally  ingores  the  ecologist's  concernl 
health  of   the  ecosystem. 

I  personally  believe  we  do  need  to  go  back  (as  a  management  goal)  in  tij 
life  style  somewhat  approximating  ours  in  the  United  States  Just  prior  1 
War  II.  A  life  style  requiring  significant  economic,  human  population,l 
environmental  adjustments.  This  doesn't  mean  that  I  would  abandon  the  I 
advances  in  health,  nutrition,  and  many  other  areas  of  human  endeavor.  I 
think  that  poorly  defined  and  difficult  to  define  concept,  "the  quality! 
has  overall  deteriorated  in  the  past  30  years  of  my  life.  The  deteriorl 
subtle  and  sometimes  glossed  over  by  shiny  technological  frills;  but,  1: 
many  of  our  age  group  that  knew  life  in  July  of  1941,  look  back  from  tcj 
an  element  of  remorse,  nostalgia,  and  a  regretful  realization  that  the  I 
condition  may  have  been  significantly  better  then  in  overall  perspecti\l 

As  you  know,  these  comments  simply  open  the  door  to  the  kind  of  reacticl 
sought.  In  closing,  I  think  that  Butz's  effort  to  debunk  the  ecological 
is  dangerous  and  harmful  to  those  of  us  who  are  seeking  a  total  ecosysti 
approach  to  managing  the  human  environment.  I  see  this  kind  of  nonsem 
Butz  and  others  daily  and  regard  it  as  a  "Chamberlain"  in  our  mflrt 
but   false   intellect,    that  misleads   and  confuses   the   issues. 


A 


My  very  best  wishes, 


Sincerely, 


George  Cornwell 
Associate  Professor 
Wildlife  Ecology 


ft 
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Senator  Stevenson.  We  will  next  hear  from  a  panel  representing 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges, represented  by  Dr.  John  T.  Caldwell,  chancellor  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  University ;  Dr.  Alvin  I.  Thomas,  president  of  Prairie 
View  A.  &  M.  College  in  Texas;  Dr.  Orville  Bentley,  dean,  College  of 
Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois;  and  Dr.  George  Mclntyre,  assist- 
ant dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  and  director,  Extension  Service, 
Michigan  State  University. 

Welcome  to  our  hearings,  gentlemen. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  UNI 
VERSITIES  AND  LAND^GRANT  COLLEGES  REPRESENTED  BY 
DR.  JOHN  T.  CALDWELL,  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
STATE  UNIVERSITY;  DR.  ALVIN  I.  THOMAS,  PRESIDENT  01' 
PRAIRIE  VIEW  A.  &  M.  COLLEGE  IN  TEXAS;  DR.  ORVILLE  BENT 
LEY,  DEAN,  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLI- 
NOIS; AND  DR.  GEORGE  McINTYRE,  ASSISTANT  DEAN,  COLLEGE 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  AND  DIRECTOR,  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  MICHI- 
GAN STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Dr.  John  T.  Caldwell,  chancellor  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  State 
University,  and  I  am  former  president  of  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
a  land-grant  university,  and  a  graduate  of  Michigan  State,  and  I  was 
president  of  the  association  a  few  years  ago. 

I  am  not  an  agriculturalist.  I  have  spent  the  last  25  years  as  a 
university  administrator. 

I  am  accompanied  at  this  hearing  by  people  who  are  agriculturalists 
in  a  professional  way,  and  who  are  also  engaged  in  administration, 
those  whom  you  have  already  named,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  very  generous  in  your  time  this 
morning,  and  I  have  the  feeling  you  will  want  us  to  make  this  short. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  have  a  feeling  I  have  been  a  little  too  gen- 
erous with  the  time  of  the  other  witnesses,  and  I  apologize  to  you  for 
tnat.  Take  as  much  time  as  you  would  like. 

If  you  do  feel  that  you  could  conserve  time,  we  will  place  your 
mire  statement  in  the  record,  and  you  may  summarize  it  if  you 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  this  longer  statement,  which 
;uns  to  20  pages  or  so,  which  we  will  have  inserted  in  the  record,  and 

wrote  a  shorter  summary  statement  that  I  think  I  will  read. 

.Senator  Stevenson.  Fine.  Without  objection,  the  longer  statement 
nil  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  your  testimony. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  read  my  summary  of 
he  longer  statement.  J 

■tatP  T9??irma.n«  m/ name  is  John  ,Caldwell.  I  am  Chancellor  of  North  Carolina 
ave  h^  r^  f*  Raiei#V  *orth  Carolina,  a  Land-Grant  State  University.  I 
*  the jZ^^I  f  N-C'  Stf te  f0r  13  years  and  Prior  t0  that  ™«  President 
i£eS  d*™y  f  Ar^ansas'.als5>  a  Land-Grant  State  University.  I  received  mv 

t   rZf*g    e  fTr0m  MlsslsslPPi  'State  University,  also  a  land-grant  institution. 

™.r.  ^nairman,  I  am  accompanied  to  this  hearing  on  your  invitation  bv  the 
flowing  persons  :  President  Alvin  I.  Thomas,  Prairie  View  A  &  M  College  ; ;  Dean 
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Orville  Bentley,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois ;  Assistant  I 
George  Mclntyre,  College  of  Agriculture,  Michigan  State  University  ;  Ralp 
Huitt,  Executive  Director,  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  L 
Grant  Colleges. 

In  response  to  your  specific  questions  we  have  prepared  a  rather  extei 
statement  which  we  are  filing  with  your  secretary.  I  shall  make  a  sumn 
statement  at  this  time,  and  then  I  shall  ask  President  Alvin  Thomas  to  ma 
statement  to  the  Committee  with  particular  reference  to  your  Question  3  or 
Land-Grant  Colleges  of  1890,  the  so-called  "black  land-grant  colleges."  I  sha 
pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  during  or  following  my  statement  and 
refer  to  my  colleagues  when  appropriate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  presented  our  Association  with  five  questions.  All  of  t 
bear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  a  basic  question  of  the  validity  of  the  work  o 
land-grant  colleges  in  serving  American  agriculture.  The  questions  indica 
particular  concern  for  the  "family  farmers"  and  farm  workers  and  the  res 
siveness  of  the  land-grant  colleges  to  the  people  who  live  and  work  on  farn 
who  have  been  displaced  from  farming. 

I  am  confident  that  you  and  your  colleagues  are  earnestly  interested  in  gei 
at  the  facts  which  will  help  you  in  your  deliberations  on  behalf  of  Amei 
farmers  and  farm  workers.  We,  too,  are  interested  in  the  facts.  We  want  yc 
have  them ;  we  want  you  to  have  them  without  prejudice ;  and  we  want  yc 
have  them  in  the  total  perspective  of  American  agriculture  and  the  Amei 
society. 

The  land-grant  colleges  have  been  a  vital  part  of  American  life  in  a! 
dimensions  for  over  a  century.  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  since 
and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Services  since  1914  are  integral  to  the  spirit 
accomplishments  of  these  more  than  one  hundred  institutions.  Because  thej 
"human  institutions"  they  require  constant  revitalization.  They  never  have 
perfect  and  the.v  lever  will  be.  I  would  be  hard  put  to  it,  however,  to  ide] 
any  American  institutions  which  have  built  into  themselves  as  many  devices 
mechanisms  for  keeping  themselves  vital  and  responsive.  Even  so,  we  wel< 
any  informed  criticism  or  questions  from  the  Congress  or  any  other  source 
cause  us  to  sharpen  our  self-appraisal  and  keep  us  responsive  to  the  need 
peope.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  welcome  your  questions  and  we  appreciate 
opportunity  to  speak. 

The  American  farm  economy  is  the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
good  reason.  The  American  enterprise  system  of  which  agriculture  is  a  £u 
mental  part,  plus  the  enlightened  public  policies  which  have  encourage 
plus  the  indispensable  research  and  educational  activities  of  the  land-grant 
leges,  all  combined,  have  brought  this  success.  We  cannot  escape  feeling  i 
pride  in  this  achievement  of  abundant  food  and  fiber  for  our  Nation,  of  a  hi 
standard  of  living  for  our  farmers,  and  of  the  enrichment  of  American  life  r 
possible  by  an  efficient  agriculture. 

Now  to  your  questions. 

Question  1.  To  what  extent  has  the  land-grant  college  system  assumed  ret 
sibility  and  developed  programs  to  assist  farm  workers  and  farmers  and  o\ 
in  rural  America  who  have  been  displaced  or  affected  by  the  development  of 
agricultural  technology? 

Answer.  In  our  view  the  Nation  has  not  done  enough  to  assist  displaced  1 
workers  or  others  adversely  affected  by  changing  farm  economy,  either  in  i 
areas  or  urban  areas.  Land-grant  researchers  and  extension  workers  hav 
ways  had  as  a  goal  improvement  in  the  quality  of  community  and  family  li: 
rural  America.  A  basic  approach  has  been  the  raising  of  income  to  the  farm 
ily,  but  along  with  it  other  efforts  by  home  demonstration  agents  and  in  re 
decades  community  development  specialists.  Where  supplemental  jobs  anr 
come  were  needed,  our  researchers  and  extension  workers  have  promote< 
operatively  new  industry.  We  have,  however,  never  been  given  the  funds  to  pu 
an  individual  counseling-guidance-retraining  program  for  the  rural  dwrf 
either  displaced  or  on  the  way  to  being  displaced  from  farming.  We  cannot  1 
things  to  all  people.  We  cannot,  therefore,  undertake  the  responsibilities  o: 
public  school  system  at  either  state  or  county  levels ;  we  cannot  undertake 
responsibilities  of  state  and  county  departments  of  public  health  and  the  r1 
cal  profession  ;  we  cannot  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  public  welfare  de;' 
ments.  Nor  are  we  bankers  and  chambers  of  commerce.  We  are,  however, 
cerned,  aware,  sometimes  prodders,  and  thorough  cooperators  with  every  p' 
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id  private  agency  charged  with  responsibilities  for  retraining,  for  familv  wel- 

ire,  for  medical  care,  for  industrial  development,  and  the  like.  The  record  is 

plete.  Recent  legislation  and  enlarged  funding  are  permitting  our  institutions 

become  more  heavily  engaged  in  readjustment  activities 

Question  2.  What  are  the  land-grant  colleges  doing  to  assist  the  family  farmer 

id  farm  worker  adjust  to  changing  conditions  in  rural  America' and  maintain 

exr  economic  viability?  Are  you  satisfied  that  existing  steps  are  adequate?  If 

■  what  additional  steps  to  assure  that  land-grant  colleges  are  responding  to 

I  people  of  rural  America  are  you  proposing? 

Answer.  This  question  seems  to  assume  that  the  land-grant  college*  neglect 

e  family  farmer.  And  then  it  asks  whether  we  are  satisfied  with  what  we  are 

ing. 

The  family  farm  has  been  and  is  the  characteristic  farm  enterprise  of  America 

ie  central  purpose  of  our  land-grant  research  and  extension  has  been  to  im- 

»ve  the  efficiency  of  human  effort  in  the  farming  enterprise.  These  efforts  have 

en  and  are  primarily  devoted  to  the  family-owned  and  operated  farm 

rhere  seems  to  be  some  notion  abroad  that  the  familv  farmer  is  neglected 

%w£™  tmeV  Eve.ry  imProved  strain  of  wheat  is  just  as  available  to  the 

mly  farm  as  it  is  to  some  absentee-owned  corporate  farm.  Everv  cultivation 

ictice  that  is  improved  helps  every  farm.  * 

Hr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  todav.  a  great  deal  of  in- 

cence^  and  a  considerable  amount  of  romantic  idealizing  about  farming   Be- 

■e  of  this  ignorance  and  innocence  and  romanticizing,  there  exists  afertile 

d  for  demagoguery.  Family  farms  can  be  either  self -subsistence  farm*  or 

t^LlT^  °r  a  combination-  In  Primitive  agriculture  "all  farms  were 

^-subsistence  farms  and  supported  a  primitive  existence.  Practicallv  all  familv 

^h  ^h^are  commercial  faKrm?-  To  be  a  happy  human  experience  or  even  a 

SSnn  J^-n  rPeTnCe-  thLfarm  has  t0  be  Profitable.   Our  research  and 

™fflt  baTe  been  *¥*«*  at  ^king  farming  happy  and  profitable  for 

®e  who  farm.  Only  a  sound  economic  unit  can  pav  a  decent  wage  to  a  farm 

rker  and  provide  a  decent  return  to  the  owner  and  his  familv  Sftheir  live™ 

^ente^rlse  ***"*  *"  ^  *  make  **  farm  "»  a  viable  ^Z^c 
'amily  farms  come  in  all  sizes.  Corn-hog  farms  of  great  size  can  be  managed 
nently  by  a  farm  family  with  only  occasional  supplemental  labo*  A  rTce  farm 
B40  acres  in  Arkansas  can  be  operated  by  a  family.  A  small  tomato  patch™ 
ountain  county  in  North  Carolina  combined  with  supplemental  wag^  from 
er  work  becomes  a  family  farm.  A  beef  cattle  farm  can  be  managed  In  ve* 
I  acreage  by  a  family.  But  in  all  cases  the  products  of  research  and  extem^ol 
ice  are  needed :  for  disease  control,  pest  control,  resistant  varieties  Spr^ved 
tatton    and  ?o    So   "*   fertilizati°n    *««    economic    advice  T  End 

K^™*™  7*  gl°T  **.  the  Service  we  have  rendered  the  American  farm 
^y  in  freeing  it  from  drudgery  and  poverty.  Only  the  innocent  or  the  ignorant 
^romanticist  would  argue  against  efficiency  in  the  use  of  human    abofoS 
farm,  represented  by  modern  technology.  The  logic  of  arguing  against  ma 
Sdav  1Zer  W0UM  take  mankind  back  t0  P^itive  practices  and  to 

re  we  satisfied  with  our  effort?  No.  We  never  have  been  satisfied  with  it  We 

ntv'S  T3epC°ngreSS  °f  the  Vnlted  ******  the  8tete  LeSlI  ures  Se 
nty  Boards  of  Commissioners  are  more  and  more  help  in  our  efforts  to  im- 
e  American  agriculture.  If  the  planned  programs  of  Experiment  Station^ 
Extension  Services  all  could  be  supported,  we  would  indeed  be  re^pSuS 
e  adequately  to  the  needs  of  rural  America.  responding 

uestwn  3.  What  do  you  see  as  the  appropriate  future  role  of  the  Colleges 
WO,  the  so-called  "Black  Land-Grant  College*"'  -Sieges 

E!L  ^f Vin  I;,Thomas  wil1  speak  to  that  question  when  I  am  done 
ltoSi«^  an  6  CU7Vlt  0™*™™  of  the  research  and  other  efforts 
mot  w  Zr  °  legeS'  and  d0e*  your  ^oanization  consider  the  current  atto- 
rn of  institutional  resources  and  distribution  of  benefits  equitable* 
^neJt£nequivocably  every  man-  woman  and  child  in  America  is  the  bene- 
Z«  Tnt«  nfSeaK,  aDd  J?ucational  efforts  of  the  land-grant  colleges.  Amer- 
Si  f  Problems  whi<*  are  documented  daily.  But  a  ^horta-e  of  food 

fiber  is  not  one  of  them.  This  is  not  to  say  that  every  AeEhas  eq^al 
ss  in  his  purchasing  power  to  this  abundant  supply.  But  that  is  a  problem 
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of  distribution  of  income  and  is  quite  beyond  the  Experiment  Stations,  Ei 
sion  Services  and  colleges  of  agriculture  to  solve. 

On  the  second  part  of  that  question  I  would  have  to  respond  in  this  fasl 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  of  our  present  efforts  shou'd  be  diminished  in 
viding  an  efficient  and  prosperous  agricultural  enterprise  for  the  country, 
do  believe  additional  resources  can  be  put  into  rural  development  efforts 
family  support  efforts  such  as  the  nutritional  aide  programs  of  recent  y< 
What  needs  to  be  done  in  rural  America,  however,  goes  far  beyond  the  juri 
tion  and  responsibility  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture. 

Question  5.  What  mechanisms  are  needed,  if  any,  to  make  the  land-grant  cot 
system  accountable  to  the  public  interest?  Are  changes  needed  in  the  com: 
tion  of  advisory  committees  at  either  the  national  level  or  on  individual  \ 
puses?  Is  it  necessary  to  have  more  public  disclosure  regarding  research  proj 
administrative  operations,  foundation  activities,  fiscal  policies,  patent  an 
censing  practices,  industry  contributions,  and  potential  faculty  conflicts,  o 
terest? 

Answer.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  phrasing  of  this  question  I  regard  as  unfortu 
in  its  implications.  The  land-grant  college  system  is  thoroughly  and  compli 
accountable  to  the  American  people,  to  this  Congress,  to  the  State  Legislat 
to  County  Boards  of  Commissioners,  to  women's  organizations,  to  comm< 
groups,  to  farmers.  In  every  conceivable  way  we  try  to  report  to  our  many 
stituencies,  to  hear  them,  and  to  serve  them.  I  know  of  no  calculated  effort 
where  to  conceal  anything  we  do  or  to  avoid  responsiveness  to  the  people 
support  us  and  to  the  people  we  serve.  Furthermore,  the  integrity  of  our  s< 
tists  and  our  teachers  and  our  extension  workers  is  not  for  sale.  If  in  the 
organization  and  far  reaches  of  what  we  call  the  land-grant  college  enter] 
for  agriculture  there  is  some  abuse,  some  malfunction,  there  are  ample  m 
for  correcting  them  when  they  become  known  to  us. 

We  are  not  a  self-serving  institutional  system.  We  are  in  no  position  t 
other  than  accountable,  open,  candid,  and  amenable  to  correction.  I  am 
aware  of  any  specific  measures  that  devolve  upon  us  to  make  public  our 
tionships  and  involvement  and  activities  than  we  already  do.  Whenever 
citizen  suspects  a  fault,  I  know  no  barrier  in  this  free  society  to  his  calling 
our  attention  and  getting  a  decent  answer. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add  another  comment  and  then  my  conclu 
I  have  first-handed  knowledge  of  efforts  to  assist  undeveloped  and  underd 
oped  agricultural  economies  of  other  nations  to  improve  their  efficiency  and 
output  in  the  interest  of  their  people.  In  these  circumstances  much  of  wha 
in  the  United  States  take  for  granted  stands  out  starkly  as  a  graunt  need, 
search  is  a  need :  on  soils,  on  pests,  on  seeds. 

An  array  of  services  is  needed,  what  we  call  the  agri-business  complex, 
is  going  to  furnish  the  viable  and  reliable  seed?  Who  the  fertilizers?  Who 
insecticides?  And  when  the  crop  is  ready,  who  is  going  to  buy  it  and  sto] 
and  transport  it  and  get  it  to  market  at  a  time  and  in  a  condition  that  m 
it  saleable?  Who  is  going  to  furnish  the  credit  for  either  the  little  operate 
the  large  operator  that  will  help  him  improve  his  efficiency,  improve  his  inc 
and  raise  the  level  of  life  for  his  family. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  peculiar  and  amazing  thing  in  recent  years,  in  re 
months,  and  even  in  recent  weeks  has  been  surfacing  in  the  public  medi* 
politicians'  speeches,  and  in  youthful  rehtoric.  What  I  am  referring  to  is 
only  peculiar  and  amazing :  it  is  also  pitiful.  An  overwhelmingly  urban  por 
tion  can  easily  take  for  granted  an  efficient  agriculture.  And  then  those 
who  become  concerned  about  it  may  bring  with  their  concern  an  isnor? 
an  innocence,  and  a  romanticism  that  misses  the  point  entirelv.  For  thous* 
of  years  men  have  used  their  intelligence  to  try  to  free  humanitv  from  drnd 
and  burdens  that  sustained  only  poverty  for  all  but  a  few.  Man  has  so 
to  release  himself,  his  body  and  his  time  and  his  mind  for  a  higher  qualitJ 
life.  The  goal  of  the  land-grant  colleges  has  been  to  further  man's  ae< 
plishments  on  behalf  of  the  human  spirit.  Nowhere  has  this  success  been  i 
apparent  and  brought  more  blessings  than  in  the  agricultural  enterprise  anr.; 
homes  of  rural  America.  We  joint  wholeheartedly  with  any  public  or  pri 
endeavors  to  mitigate  and  overcome  the  hardships  of  those  who  for  one  re 
or  another  find  themselves  left  behind  or  not  accommodated  in  the  chan 
prosperity  of  rural  America.  At  the  same  time  we  reassert  our  clear  commit* 
to  an  efficient  and  prosperous  American  farmer. 
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Dr.  Caldwell.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  of 

)ur  questions.  r  J 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Caldwell 

We  will  hear  from  Dr.  Thomas  before  we  go  to  questions. 

Dr.  Ihomas.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman 

I  have  a  statement  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  also, 

r.  Chairman,  and  I  will  read  a  summary. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Thomas. 

Your  full  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  the  end  of  your 

stimony.  J 

Dr.  Thomas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Alvin  I 
lomas.  president  of  Prairie  View  A.  &  M.  College  at  Prairie  View' 
>x..  one  of  the  so-called  land-grant  colleges. 

I  am  a^  native  of  Louisiana.  I  earned  my  bachelor's  and  master's 
?rees  at  Kansas  State  College,  attended  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
d  earned  the  Ph.  D.  degree  from  Ohio  State  University. 
I  have  been  employed  at  Prairie  View  A.  &  M.  College  since  1949, 
d  president  of  the  college  since  1966. 1  am  currently  a  member  of  the 
Bcutive  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
a  Land-Crrant  Colleges  and  also  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
-the  office  for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Xegro  Colleges 
L  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  and  his 
nmittee  for  inviting  me  to  testify  before  this  committee  as  a  mem- 
r.of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
diversities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

[have  been  asked  to  concentrate  my  comments  on  the  question: 
n  y?^f  ^s  the  aPPr°Priate  future  role  of  the  college  of  1890, 
>so-called  black  land-grant  colleges  ?" 

rhe  report,  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,"  points  out  what  we  all 
eady  know;  namely  the  1890  colleges  were  created  in  1890  under 
separate  but  equal"  provisions  of  the  Second  Morrill  Act  The 
►ort  also  points  out  that  the  black  colleges  have  been  less  than  full 
sners  m  the  land-grant  experience.  It  goes  on  to  further  point  out 

I  f }R!e  lS  19lf'  °f  the  U'S-  department  of  Agriculture  funds 
xsated  to  these  States  with  both  white  and  black  land-grant  col- 
es, 99.5  percent  of  the  funds  went  to  the  white  colleges  and  only  0  5 
cent  went  to  the  black  colleges. 

Cach  of  these  allegations  is  true.  These  conditions  are  not  only 
e  ol  the  land-grant  system,  but  they  have  been  true  in  general  for 
nation  as  a  whole.  In  general,  black  people  have  been  less  than 
i  partners  m  any  of  the  national  experiences.  Black  people  have. 
I  f^ii !  £  be(P  Snhiect  t0  the  "separate  but  equal"  treatment  in 
ost  all  national  experiences  including  a  large  segment  of  the  north. 
«n  it  comes  to  money,  black  people  can  usually  be  credited  with 
giving  the  crumbs  from  any  cake  provided  on  the  national  scene. 
t  is  important  that  these  points  be  brought  out  in  reference  to  the 
i-grant  system  as  well  as  the  national  scene  as  this  situation  must 
-orrected. 

ri  recent  years,  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and 
m-lrrant  Colleges  has  taken  positive  and  affirmative  steps  to  in- 
J  the  full  partnership  of  the  1890  colleges  in  the  land-grant  college 
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At  one  time  the  1890  colleges  were  not  permitted  to  hold  mem 
ship  in  the  NASULGC.  Today,  each  of  the  1890  colleges  is  a  full 
participating  member.  Representatives  of  the  1890  colleges  are 
on  all  commissions  and  committees  of  the  association. 

In  recent  years,  at  least  one  representative  of  the  1890  colleges 
served  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  association.  Currently, 
president  of  South  Carolina  State  College  and  the  president 
Prairie  View  A.  &  M.  College  are  serving  on  the  executive  commil 
By  the  end  of  this  year,  black  representation  will  be  included  on 
powerful  ESCOP  and  ECOP  committees. 

In  fiscal  1971,  USDA  funding  to  the  black  colleges  was  sligll 
over  $200,000.  In  fiscal  1972,  the  1890  colleges  received  $8.6  mill 
for  agricultural  research  and  $4.2  million  for  extension  servij 
While  this  was  a  positive  step  forward,  it  did  not  adequately  nj 
the  needs  to  be  served  by  the  1890  colleges.  In  many  instances,  al 
allocating  the  funds  into  17  parts,  there  were  only  enough  funds! 
maining  to  serve  a  small  part  of  the  people  who  are  in  need  in  J 
respective  States. 

The  1890  colleges  have  also  shared  in  the  Morrill-Nelson  Ful 
appropriated  annually  by  Congress.  Recent  efforts  to  eliminate! 
reduce  these  funds  have  posed  a  serious  threat  to  the  1890  col  lei 
In  all  cases,  these  funds  are  desperately  needed.  It  is  absolutely  i 
perative  that  these  funds  not  be  reduced  insofar  as  the  1890  colld 
are  concerned.  Any  reduction  would  drastically  injure  the  11 
colleges. 

The  role  of  the  1890  college  has  always  been  dominant  in  its  serj 
to  people.  Born  of  a  need  created  bv  a  people  emancipated  from  s j 
ery,  the  black  land-grant  colleges  have  related  historically  with  ft 
problems  of  human  and  community  development.  The  achievements 
these  institutions  through  their  products  and  services  have  been  n<  1 
ing  less  than  phenomenal  when  measured  against  the  meager  resou* 
they  were  given.  Their  graduates  have  gone  on  to  achieve  the  hig.1 
honor  possible  through  providing  services  to  people  and  the  Nati 
The  range  of  involvement  of  the  products  of  the  1890  college  extel 
from  personal  advisors  to  the  Nation's  youth  to  personal  advisor t 
presidents  of  the  world's  top  government,  the  United  States* 
America. 

Today,  one-third  of  the  Nation's  blacks,  nearly  eight  million,  1 
still  poor,  according  to  a  recent  U.S.  Government  publication^  " 
Poor  in  1970 :  A  Chartbook."  Many  of  these  individuals  live  in  h 
nonmetropolitan  areas  of  America  and  account  for  47.6  percent  of  h 
25  million  poor  in  our  Nation.  Even  more  importantly,  a  vast  majot 
of  these  individuals  have  or  had  their  roots  planted  in  the  soutrr 
region  of  America,  which  accounts  for  11.5  million  poor,  or  45.0  1 
cent  of  all  the  poor  in  the  Nation.  It  is  in  this  region,  designated 
the  South  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  that  the  seventeen  1890  lad 
grant  institutions  are  situated.  These  institutions  have  been  provic> 
vital  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  individual  States,  as  welfl 
the  region,  the  Nation,  and  the  world,  since  the  latter  quarter  of  h 
nineteenth  century. 

The  fact  that  some  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  blacks  still  live  mil 
States  in  which  the  1890  institutions  are  located,  with  close  to  50  1 
cent  of  these  still  residing  in  rural  areas,  serves  further  to  drama z 
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i^W^rcAdd,iti0n^  ?Unds  1°  Pr°Perly  support  them.  The  challenge 
.or  these  institutions  to  keep  abreast  of  societal  needs  is  also  heighten! d 
)y  the  recent  phenomena  of  an  increased  poverty  coming  on  the  heels 
.fa  decade  of  prosperity.  Fifty-three  percent  of  the  11  million  fn- 
rease  in  the  number  of  poor  between  1969  and  1970,  occurred  outside 
it  our  metropolitan  areas. 
The  greatest  resource  to  be  found  in  the  rural  areas  of  America. 
low  as  at  the  time  of  the  initial  establishment  of  the  land-grant  col- 
ege  concept,  is  the  human  resource.  It  is  the  development  of  this  most 

rlr?we  that  has  and  conti™es  to  command  the  attention 
f  the  1890  institutions. 

Preliminary  statistics  for  the  June,  1972  graduations  at  the  1890 
istitutions  indicate  that  slightly  more  than  12,000  students,  mostly 
iroducts  of  poor  economic  backgrounds,  were  graduated.  This  is  a 
irger  number  of  black  graduates  than  all  of  the  Nation's  nonblack 
o  leges  produced  together.  The  obvious  role  of  the  1890  college  then 
?  the  production  of  black  educated  personnel. 

While  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  1890  colleges  have  not  received 
n  equitable  allocation  of  financial  resources,  the  prospects  of  positive 
hange  loom  ahead.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  black  institu- 
ons  are  receiving  and  profiting  from  an  increased  level  of  financial 
ipport  from  Federal  agencies,  especially  the  U.S.  Department  of 
.griculture.  Through  USDA,  $12.8  million  for  research  and  exten- 
on  became  available  to  the  1890  colleges  in  fiscal  year  1972  The  maior 
lrust  of  practically  all  of  the  funds  provided  1890  colleges  went  into 
eople  s  problems  or  projects  aimed  at  the  people,  their  families,  their 
Lcomes,  their  welfare,  their  health,  or  their  communities. 
An  important  start  has  now  been  made.  Today  for  the  first  time  the 
W  institutions  are  receiving  rather  significant  grants  from  the  U  S 
apartment  of  Agriculture  for  research  projects  which  promise  to  be 
significance  for  their  historic  constituents  and  for  the  entire  Xation. 
Illustrative  grants  help  to  document  the  generalizations: 
tort  Valley.— An  initial  grant  of  over  $200,000  for  research  on  the 
T^Tryii     in  r^al  families;  the  location  and  the  historic  service 
*ort  Valley  qualifies  it  to  take  a  unique  approach  to  this  opportunity. 
-Vorth  Carolina  A.  <&  T.—An  initial  grant  of  $135,000  to  conduct 
search  on  occupational  hazards  in  agriculture  and  rural  industry. 
*o  additional  grants  totaling  $275,000  to  study  and  evaluate  oloth- 
g  needs  of  low-income  families  and  ways  of  improving  the  quality 
id  lasting  value  of  f  reeze-dried  foods. 

South  Carolina  State.— Over  $475,000  for  a  study  of  the  nutrition 
a  health  status  of  rural  county  residents  as  a  guide  for  ameliorative 
*asures. 

Virginia  State  College.— A  half  million  dollars  grant  to  research 
a  develop  practical  applications  to  problems  of  low-income  agrieul- 
ral  and  business  groups  that  are  faced  in  developing  countries  The 
flc  tocus  will  be  directed  to  the  fields  of  economics  and  agricultural 
>nomics. 

**toeView  A.  &  J/.-Over  $750,000  from  the  Cooperative  State 
search  Service  to  gather  and  evaluate  basic  data  which  will  guide 
5*  ff°-rams  to  helP  the  people  left,  behind. 
*  ood  Choices  and  Nutritional  Health  of  Older  People  " 
factors  Affecting  Patterns  of  Living  of  Disadvantaged  Families'  " 
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"Changes  in  the  Nature,  Composition,  and  Socio-Economic  d 
tions  of  Black  Families  in  Texas." 

I  would  like  to  add  this  exhibit  from  the  Prairie  View  City  Nei 
my  testimony.  The  caption  reads :  One  Million  Plus  for  Prairie  ^ 
A.  &  M.  to  help  "People  Left  Behind." 

The  records  will  show  further  that  major  efforts  are  being  devel 
to  express  tangible  concern  for  the  perennial  problems  of  rural  A 
ica  such  as  health,  nutrition,  economic,  and  manpower  develops 
child  development,  recreation,  and  problems  of  the  aged. 

As  the  1,890  colleges  look  to  the  future,  the  heroic  accomplishn 
of  the  1,890  colleges  cannot  continue  without  significantly  incre 
moral  and  financial  commitments.  The  1,890  colleges  have  bro 
black  and  poor  people  from  the  point  of  gross  deprivations  t( 
threshold  of  a  democracy.  They  stand  on  the  brink  of  achievement 
it  is  not  yet  within  their  grasp.  They  cannot  promise  to  contini 
build  bricks  without  straw;  to  carry  water  without  buckets:  to 
wood  without  axes ;  nor  should  they  be  expected  to  exist  as  they 
in  the  past,  without  encouragement,  increased  funds,  and  a  nat 
commitment. 

The  1,890  colleges  are  essential  to  achieving  solutions  of  Amei 
people  problems.  Possibly,  the  problems  cannot,  and  will  not.  be  sc 
without  the  proper  development  of  a  college  in  which  these  college 
a  distinct  part  of  the  picture  and  are  yet  able  to  maintain  their  un: 
ness  and  individuality.  The  problems  of  the  poor,  the  jobless,  an( 
disadvantaged  suffer  for  solutions  in  the  shadow  of  the  1,890  coll] 

Ti  le  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  appropriate  future  roles  o\ 
1,890  colleges,  the  so-called  "black  land-grant  colleges."  There  an 
generalizations  which  should  be  articulated  as  prerequisites  to  od 
ing  new  roles.  They  are : 

(1)  The  1,890  colleges  are  not  new,  untried,  and  untested  insi 
tions. 

(2)  These  institutions  have  served  the  Nation,  their  respe 
States,  and  local  communities  productively  and  consistently  undeil 
than  favorable  conditions  as  responsible  institutional  centers  of  m 
will,  community  leadership,  and  economic  opportunity. 

(3)  The  1890  colleges  have  shown,  by  and  large,  the  disposition 
the  ability  to  grow  and  change  with  the  times. 

(4)  Most  of  these  schools  are  located  strategically  and  are  servi 
preponderance  of  black  and  brown  people  in  a  unique  way. 

(5)  From  their  inception,  the  1890  colleges  have  been  what  1 
own  governing  boards  have  expected,  required,  and  permitted  tj 
to  be. 

(6)  During  the  contemporary  period  with  increased  concern! 

(a)  expanding  educational  opportunities  for  black  and  brown  pec 

(b)  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  all  in  America;  and  (c)  idfl 
fying  and  channeling  needed  human  and  financial  resources  tci 
complish  the  two  preceding  goals,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  concj 
that  the  1890  colleges  are  well  suited  to  assume  new  roles  comJ 
surate  with  developing  thrusts  in  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  feeling  that  the  1890  colleges  have  exhausted  their ( 
ditional  roles  in  the  higher  education  and  the  social  scheme.  Ratj 
the  evidence  points  to  the  need  for  intensification  of  their  hisil 
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objectives  in  response  to  America's  continued  manpower  needs  Thus 
^include1:68  "*  *****  "  MW  roleS  for  ^ coUe^rke  ne^ 

(1)  The  1890  colleges  must  participate  meaningfully  and  substan- 
tially in  the  whole  effort  by  the  several  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  alleviate  and  solve  rural  and  urban  problems 

(  '  Lu  ?  .  coll,eges  must  become  full-fledged  partners  in  the 
current  thrust  to  probe  and  develop  the  potential  for  improving  the 
luahty  of  life  m  rural  and  urban  America.  g 

(3)  The  1890  colleges  must  be  a  reservoir  of  well-prepared  cerson- 
™mentSerV1Ce  "         reSPective  branches  °*  State  and TXal  Go^- 

illtKrvicir8  mUSt  *  m°re  ^^  ParticiPa^  -  supported 

(5)  The  1890  colleges  must  become  the  States  principal  educa- 
lonal  agencies  m  those  areas  where  there  is  no  other  established 
nultipiirpose  public  institution  of  higher  education.  established 

(6)  A  central  role  for  the  1890  colleges  must  be  one  of  preparing 
xasonnel  who  will  be  able  to  attack  and  solve  "people  probCs  » 
md^to ^provide  an  education  suitable  to  the  needsVtiufwSn 

nlfinfr!"-6^6  attainment  of  the  new  rules  of  the  1890  colleges,  moral 
nd  financial  commitments  are  imperative 

i.ll  Dartner^n°mmi^m'Int  mUf  b?,made  tC  fllnd  the  1890  colleges  °* 
nJZ       I "»  the  land-grant  college  system.  A  moral  commitment 

Z  ^made  n  eliminate  M  forms  of  discrimination  in  programs 
nd  resource  allocation,  especially  funds,  from  the  land-grant  svs 
Sto^SK-"8  Tah1;  the.P,uralism  of  the  1890  and  1862  colleges 
rthe  nS  V  S  ,plu?llSm  lnto  a  meaningful  system  for  delivering 
nd faCf,  t^T*  rt'  t^  ^J1?  which  enhances  them  individually 
nd  affords  them  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Senator  Stevenson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Thomas. 

l^drbUstaid?0ther  WitneSSeS  ^  t0  add  &nything  to  what  has 

U?stion,Enf1fflY;^rVChairan-  X-  W5l?W  JUSt  Hke  t0  resP°nd  to  two 
estions  of  fact  that  you  have  raised  m  some  earlier  part  of  the  dis- 

olWe'  nl  1 n?-  ™n  Whether  °r, not  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the 
)S„V^nC  eAle  working  with  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
ispolal       ChlCag°  and  the  monumental  problems  it  has  with  sludge 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  are.  We  have  been  for  about  3  years  doing 
bt  nrVV°  'i  f  V^°Ut  SOme  of  the  Problems  in  connection  with 
Z\Z  POS?  °f  f\udge-  °n  Iand-  and  there  are  problems,  there  are 
have  the°time     °°U     g°  mt°  considerable  depth,  but  I  do  not  think 

roWt  ?TUll°t  H"S  Pr^minary  work,  there  is  development  of  a 
?',n,*ch  there  will  be  an  extensive  land  reclamation  effort 

initlry  District  W'  ^  °f  Sludge  fr°m  the  Metropolitan 

The  exact  status  of  that  project,  I  cannot  recount  for  you,  but  it  is 
«  "ndfw?y,  and  one  in  which  the  university,  including  the  Coi- 
ned art  dePartment  of  sanitation,  and  others  have 
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Now,  if  I  might  just  take  time  to  make  one  more  comment.  We  c 
not  overlook  the  opportunity  to  say  that  we  have  a  great  produc 
soybean  oil  meal  to  supplement  corn  in  the  production  of  swine, 
we  have  cattle  and  dairy  products  in  Illinois,  and  while  there  may  1 
problem  in  getting  fishmeal,  we  have  a  very  fine  product  in  soyb 
meal  at  this  date. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Dr.  Mclntyre,  do  you  have  anything  you  v 
to  say  ? 

Dr.  McIntyre.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  a  number  of  st 
ments  in  the  prepared  statement  which  Dr.  Caldwell  cited  for 
record. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  I  would  like  to  comment  on,  but 
to  the  time  problem,  I  would  rather  respond  to  questions. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  am  very  familiar  with  that  project  in  Fu 
County,  Dr.  Bentley,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  brought  it 
It  has  great  potential  I  think  for  human  welfare,  and  for  solving  s< 
problems  all  across  the  country. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  the  University  of  Illinois'  involvement.  I  am 
surprised,  but  in  that  case,  and  also  the  other  case  in  southern  Illin 
where  sludge  is  being  used  for  stripmining  land  reclamation,  there 
some  very  real  economic,  not  necessarily  technical,  problems.  The  taj 
portation  costs  are  high,  and  it  is  how  you  put  together  a  comp, 
model,  and  how  you  bring  together  all  the  representatives  of 
community  that  is  important.  Can't  the  land-grant  colleges  help 
on  that  scale,  too  ? 

Gentlemen,  no  one  would  doubt  for  a  moment  the  marvelous 
ciency  of  American  agriculture.  As  one  of  our  witnesses  said,  it  is  j 
envy  of  the  world.  Arid  neither  could  one  doubt  that  the  land-gr 
colleges  have  made  an  extremely  significant  contribution  to  the 
ficiency  of  American  agriculture. 

But  we  have  always  prided  ourselves  in  the  fact  that  our  cour 
is  one  in  which  a  man  can  toil  his  own  land,  take  satisfaction  from 
life  on  the  land,  and  earn  a  decent  living  from  the  soil.  Thomas  * 
ferson  was  the  most  eloquent  spokesman  for  that  kind  of  Amer 
But  just  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  3.7  million  families  h 
left  the  land. 

Dr.  Butz  estimates  that  1  million  more  families  will  leave  the  Li 
between  now  and  1980. 

The  figures  are  especially  disturbing  when  we  talk  about  the  pli 
of  the  black  farmer.  In  two  decades  between  1950  and  1970,  black  ii\ 
population  has  gone  from  3,100,000  to  938,000. 

That  is  an  annual  loss  of  over  10  percent  of  black  farmers.  Andi 
also  pride  ourselves  as  having  a  free  enterprise  system  in  which  tlj 
retically,  hard  work,  enterprise,  and  efficiency  is  rewarded  with  a 
cent  life,  a  satisfactory  income. 

Now  maybe  what  is  happening  in  rural  America  has  simply  bee 
reflection  of  a  free  marketplace,  of  those  farmers  leaving,  one  fan 
after  another,  as  victims  of  competition  in  a  free  marketplace.  But 
evidence,  the  overwhelming  evidence  before  this  committee  so  1 
suggests  that  most  of  those  family  farmers  who  have  left  the  II 
are  highly  efficient  producers. 

If  that  is  so,  the  central  question  in  our  inquiry  is  raised. 

That  is  simply  whether  there  is  a  free  enterprise  system  in  ru* 
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.merica,  or  whether  that  family  farmer,  no  matter  how  efficient  he  is 
LsZTwhieJTwe^f  a  ?anC\That  ^ingS  us  back  toSSrf  tfi 
Ed^raS Sktiaro  b6en  aSkmg  ab°Ut  C°nCernin^  the  activities 
We  have  been  asking  a  lot  of  questions  in  these  hearings  about  tax 
■^irrigation,  and  land  reclamation  policies,  and  cfop  subsidy 

feiSo'ssffir' Federal  income  taxes' or  property  taxes> X 

On  page  13  of  your  statement,  Dr.  Caldwell,  you  state  that  benefits 
research  knowledge  has  been  made  available  to  all  people  and such 
KtferS  reStnCted  t0  any  °ne  audienCe  h'  J-elPof  income  or 
2ff  say  that  the  new  technology  produced  by  research  is 

psfiS3&,51SSB£2^- that  a  large  iital  °^y 

Vh£Ai?7?LJZ  Yies'.slr;  the  ^formation  is  available  to  everybody, 
rhere  1S  a  technological  development  in  the  whole  tobacco  economy 
it  the  farmers  themselves  have  looked  forward  to.  have  pushed  us 
XVtnhL™  kf^mnch  more  efficient  and  more  economical  to 
*  ft  T  The  alternative  to  these  developments,  it  seems 
us,  would  still  leave  a  ot  of  very  poor  people  putting  together  piece 

leXLg\h\arISTofXeVeanrd  ™*  ***  "*  ^  ^^ 

sSoSdSvasr of  mechanicai  har- 

i^'f?161?  1S  n°  <luestion  but  that  'lt  changes  the  ingredients  that 
into  the  farm  management  decisions,  that  bulk  curing  is  available 

?  £?t  Pfi    /arme?  on  a  cooperative  basis.  If  they  can  get  together 

Ic^o  flrmerm  nt'  *  WlU  SOlVe  a  big  Probl*m  f or  the  familJ 

rhe  family  farmer  on  tobacco  is  looking  for  ways  to  cut  his  costs. 

X^Tr  ?n  y°U  te,V  US  a  Httle  bit^about  the  extension 
vice  activities  of  land-grant  colleges  to  the  cooperative  producers? 
low  many  extension  services  are  made  available  to  the  small  co 
irative  farmers? 

tfany  farmers  need  help  just  to  put  a  cooperative  together. 

■  Caldwell.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  I  think  our  people  do 

fc D?poanrtf  ?1lt.-°f  Economics  ^  ^rth  Carolina  State  University 
about  80  full-time  positions,  and  about  29  or  30  of  them  are  in 
ax  we  call  agricultural  economics. 

|ome  of  these  are  economic  experts  on  the  business  of  farm  coopera- 
£,  and  the  information  in  the  bulletins  they  produce  is  basic  in- 
mation. 

n  7'  £T  e.^t6nsii)ni  pe0ple  out  in  the  county  are  available  at  any 
e  to  help  these  fellows  put  together  a  new  marketing  or  producers 
perative,  and  to  get  a  specialist  out  to  work  with  him  durino-  the 

£cWaS™VENS0NA  A1970  ?udy  PurP°rt^  to  show  that  80  percent 
Mack  farmers  in  Alabama  had  never  been  visited  by  an  extension 
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Are  there  any  nationwide  figures  available  that  would  give 
hard  estimate  of  how  those  services  are  really  reaching  the 
farmers  ? 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  do  not  know  what  the  reports  might  give 
Senator. 

I  can  say  that  there  is  a  mistaken  notion,  though,  that  a  eoi 
agricultural  agent  can  visit  every  farmer  along  the  road  and  n 
himself  available  to  every  one  of  them.  That  is  an  impossibility. 

It  is  an  utterly  impossible  situation.  There  may  be  25,000  peop 
a  county.  These  experts  make  themselves  available  in  groups, 
announce  field  days,  they  put  up  posters,  they  let  people  know  the} 
going  to  have  field  days  and  demonstrate  and  answer  questions 
day  long,  and  every  device  is  used.  The  accusation  that  the  coi 
extension  worker  works  with  only  the  big  farms  is  untrue ;  the  [ 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  with  the  kind  of  funding  available, 
can  only  make  themselves  available  to  people  who  knock  on  their  d 
and  want  help.  That  alone  can  take  all  of  their  time,  and  there  is 
any  time  left  over  to  knock  on  doors  down  the  road. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know  how  much  money  it  would 
in  Federal  and  State  funds  to  do  the  kind  of  things  that  your  q 
tion  implies. 

Maybe  one  of  these  gentlemen  would  like  to  respond  to  this. 

Dr.  McIntyre.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  indicate  it  is  not  neces 
to  call  on  every  farmer,  that  that  is  a  mistaken  notion  of  some  pe< 
and  I  would  only  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  in  the  Stat 
Michigan,  I  would  not  know  where  to  go  to  find  the  farmer  that 
not  growing  hybrid  corn,  and  I  would  doubt  in  the  State  of  Illi 
you  could  not  find  the  farmer  that  would  not  grow  hybrid  corn, 
there  are  probably  a  great  many  in  each  State  that  have  never  ] 
visited  by  a  county  extension  agent.  I  think  this  can  be  applie 
many  different  kinds  of  programs,  but  I  would  also  add  that  e 
extension  agent  makes  very  extensive  use  of  all  kinds  of  media :  m 
papers,  magazines,  radio,  and  television,  and  every  other  forn 
communication,  in  order  to  reach  those  people.  Those  people  ar< 
mailing  lists,  they  do  watch  TV,  read  magazines,  listen  to  radio,, 
we  do  a  great  deal  of  training  of  the  people  in  agribusiness.  Tl 
people  in  turn  are  out  there  with  a  multiplying  effect,  and  the  <i 
contact  a  farmer  may  have  is  when  he  takes  a  crop  into  the  cell 
and  he  takes  his  fertilizer  back.  We  do  spend  time  training  pel 
in  those  co-ops  and  in  some  of  the  new  technology  that  can  be  held 

There  are  many,  many  ways  of  reaching  people  besides  goingl 
on  a  one-to-one  basis,  and  there  have  never  been  enough  resources 
do  that.  It  is  questionable  whether  there  will  ever  be  enough^ 
sources  to  do  that. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  this  sh 
farmer,  and  especially  the  black  farmer,  has  been  neglected. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  do  not  think  it  is  only  the  black  farmer 

According  to  the  report,  The  Spirit  of  the  People,  the  exten'4 
service  in  1964  devoted  86  percent  of  the  resources  to  the  wealtrt 
third  of  America's  farmers,  and  on  a  per  capita  basis,  this  meansM 
wealthy  farmer  received  14  times  as  much  attention  from  the  ex? 
si  on  service  as  the  low-income  farmer. 
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Now,  I  understand  you  are  justifying  that  allocation  of  extension 
jrvices  on  the  basis  that  they  are  available  to  everybody,  but  only  the 
•ealthy  take  advantage  of  it. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Senator,  I  would  have  to  respond  to  that  statement 
y  pointing  out  that  the  very  fact  that  the  extension  people  put  out 
lis  study  indicates  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  extension  service 
long  time. 

Thev  have  to  take  stock  of  themselves,  in  how  they  are  spending 
ieir  time,  and  they  were  taking  stock  then,  and  thev  were  having  to 
ush  their  own  people,  and  say,  "Look,  we  know  how  you  get  tied  up 
nd  get  preoccupied  with  all  of  these  people  who  come  Into  vour  office 
rery  day,  and  who  take  up  your  time  at  vour  local  meetings,"  but 
'e  are  just  saying  to  ourselves,  "Get  out  there  and  work  a  little  harder 
i  reach  the  other  people."  There  is  no  lack  of  concern  there. 
Senator  Stevenson.  That  report  recommended  that  there  be  a 
rabling  of  resources  devoted  to  low-income  farmers  over  10  years. 
That  was  8  years  ago.  What  has  happened  during  those  8  years  < 
Dr.  McIntyre.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  other  observation 
l  the  second  question. 

In  the  report  you  mentioned,  about  four  times  as  much  effort  is 
5ing  placed  on  the  upper-class  farmers  as  on  the  low-income  group, 
id  that  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  time  that  was  spent  with 
ose  people. 

The  reason  the  time  was  spent  with  those  people,  is  because  those 
e  the  people  that  come  to  the  meeting,  that  call  in  on  the  telephone, 
no  write  in  and  make  the  contacts,  and  anyone  in  this  room  who  had 
allocate  his  time  or  determine  where  his  time  was  spent,  would  come 
it  with  a  similar  result. 

Since  that  report  has  been  published,  there  have  been  requests  made 
the  Congress  for  additional  help  to  handle  the  very  thing  you 
mtioned,  the  work  of  low-income  farmers,  which  takes  a  little  dif- 
rcnt  technique  to  be  effective,  from  the  technique  that  is  now  used. 
I  his  is  recognized,  but  the  Congress  has  yet  failed  to  offer  the 
sources  to  do  this  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Does  it  take  more  resources  from  the  Congress? 
Dr.  McIntyre.  It  will  take  additional  resources. 
Our  agents  are  busy  from  morning  until  night,  including  evenings, 
a  this  is  not  5  days  a  week  or  40  hours  a  week,  it  is  also  on  Saturdays 
a  Sundays.  They  receive  calls  at  home,  and  some  of  these  calls  come 
ry  late  in  the  evening  at  their  homes.  It  will  take  a  different  tech- 
|ue  and  more  resources  from  those  we  are  now  using, 
senator  Stevenson.  Getting  back  to  the  tobacco  industry.  I  have 
strong  impression  that  your  feeling  is  that  mechanization  is  good, 
lit  is  inevitable. 

Hie  suggestion  has  been  made  that  if  that  is  the  case,  land-grant 
leges  might  devote  more  of  their  resources  to  the  development  of 
chinery  for  small  farmers,  instead  of  the  $52,000  investment  re- 
ired  for  that  tobacco  machinery  that  can  only  be  afforded  by  large 

K  Caldwell.  Senator,  I  do  not  want  to  be  testifying  on  the  facts 
Jwut  knowing  more  myself,  but  as  to  the  $52,000,  in  general,  the 
rk  of  the  machinery  is  to  solve  the  problems  of  farm  harvesting, 
ardless  of  the  size  of  the  farm. 
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For  example,  the  bell  pepper  people,  or  the  cucumber  people, 
they  are  small  farmers,  all  of  them,  want  to  get  some  help  on  mecfy 
ing  in  the  harvesting  of  cucumbers.  If  we  neglect  them  too  long, 
go  to  the  legislature  independently  and  get  an  appropriation  for 
get  in  there  and  do  it.  I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  any  dispos 
or  bias  in  favor  of  machinery  that  favors  the  large  farmer. 

I  am  not  aware  of  that  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  mechanization  that  we  have  ac 
plished  in  the  agricultural  industry  has  helped  to  make  the  fa 
farm  unit  a  more  viable  economic  unit  in  itself. 

It  has  not  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the  family  farm. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  am  not  saying  it  is  deliberate,  but  we 
the  effect  of  mechanization,  the  poor  farmers  lose  out. 

They  cannot  buy  expensive  machinery.  It  is  estimated  by  the  XT' 
that  development  of  technology  in  the  tobacco  industry  will  resr 
elimination  of  150,000  farm  jobs  over  just  a  6-year  period. 

That  is  a  direct  result  of  mechanization  in  just  one  industry. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  But  that  is  not  the  elimination  of  that  many 
jobs  for  12  months  out  of  the  year. 

That  figure  has  to  be  put  in  a  different  economic  perspective 
how  it  sounds. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Well,  I  raise  it  as  an  example. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  The  concentration  over  a  small  period- 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  displacement  of  rural  Americans  is  ps 
a  result  of  mechanization  research  conducted  by  land-grant  colli 

Now,   maybe,   as  you   indicate,  that   is   desirable,   perhaps 
inevitable. 

If  it  is,  I  should  think  there  must  be  some  effort  made  to  help  1 
150,000  people  who  lose  their  seasonal  jobs. 

A  USD  A  official  recently  stated  that  he  does  not  know  of: 
experiment  station  which  has  a  program  of  concerted  effort  condi 
to  facilitating  the  adjustment  of  people  out  of  agricull 
employment. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  If  tobacco-farm  working  is  the  only  job  that  pe 
had,  he  is  a  mighty  poor  individual.  He  is  living  in  poverty  cir<i 
stances,  and  you  did  not  relieve  him  of  very  much  poverty  with  I 
seasonal  job. 

The  only  way  to  solve  a  lot  of  problems  of  jobs  for  people  onAr1 
can  farms  is  to  raise  the  American  economy,  and  to  retrain  1} 
people. 

That  is  the  reason  we  welcome  in  the  public  schools  of  North  0 
lina  increased  emphasis  on  vocational  training,  other  than  vocafci 
agriculture,  and  in  our  institutes  it  is  not  only  located  in  cities! 
also  in  rural  areas  all  over  that  State. 

This  is  the  way  you  get  to  help  these  people.  I  have  a  place  ill 
mountains  of  North  Carolina.  I  see  fine,  new  houses  out  there,  and 
corn  crops  coming:  up,  and  the  other  crops  coming  in,  they  are  £i 
to  sell  to  some  of  the  producers  and  processors  around  there,  but- 
supplemental  industry  is  out  there,  maybe  a  textile  mill,  may= 
branch  of  Olin-Mathesen. 

This  is  the  only  thing  that  will  solve  that,  not  finding  jobs  on  f:' 
that  do  not  exist. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  The  average  unit  for  tobacco  production  was 
9  acres.  The  new  technology  requires  40  acres  to  be  economically 
lf-sufficient. 

I  understand  that  many  small  farmers  cannot  use  this  new  machin- 
■  and  that  they  are  going  to  get  thrown  out  of  business.  As  far  as 
can  tell,  nobody  is  addressing  any  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
0,000  that  are  losing  jobs. 

You  go  beyond  that  and  say  this  is  a  problem  in  our  economy  at 
rge,  and  you  could  not  be  more  right,  the  problem  of  technological 
splacement  exists  in  industry  as  well  as  in  agriculture,  and,  in  both 
ses,  we  have  not  faced  up  to  it  in  this  country. 

You  are  recognizing,  I  think,  that  we  ought  to  face  up  to  it,  and  I  am 
jesting  that  the  land-grant  colleges  ought  to  face  up  to  it. 
Dr.  Caldwell.  Senator,  we  do  face  up  to  it. 

Let  me  get  into  the  logic  of  what  is  being  said.  There  is  very  little 
m  to  the  analysis  being  drawn.  Earlier  in  the  day,  there  was  some 
rgestion  by  someone,  perhaps  by  your  questions,  that  it  might  be 
)tq  economical  to  have  hand  labor  and  to  exclude  mechanized  labor. 
Every  farmer  makes  his  own  decision  in  this  business.  If  he  wants 
mechanize,  he  can  mechanize. 

f  he  does  not  want  to  mechanize,  he  does  not  have  to  mechanize, 
fie  can  either  hire  the  labor  that  is  available,  if  it  is  available,  work 
ittle  harder  himself,  and  keep  his  children  in  school  if  he  wants  to, 
he  can  make  a  third  decision,  and  he  can  get  out  of  farming. 
Sobody  forces  these  decisions  on  him,  but  even  this  small  tobacco 
*mer  with  the  8  acres  or  9  acres  can  join  with  other  tobacco  farmers 
some  of  the  mechanization  equipment  he  will  use. 
We  help  farmers  with  these  decisions.  We  have  all  kinds  of  analyses 
it  will  indicate  to  a  small  farmer  when  he  ought  to  mechanize,  and 
en  he  should  not. 

I  they  use  this  information,  fine,  we  make  it  available  to  them,  we 
k  to  them  about  it,  we  discuss  it  in  field  days. 

t  is  a  fact  that  we  are  promoting  farmers  to  do  away  with  labor. 
I  help  them  make  their  own  decision  as  to  whether  they  are  going 
buy  a  tractor  or  buy  a  harvester,  or  keep  on  doing  it  bv  hani  and 
own  family  circumstances  determine  it.  If  his  children  say,  "By 
n,  Dad,  I  am  not  going  to  harvest  tobacco  anymore,"  and  they  go  to 
%  there  is  nothing  he  can  do  about  it,  and  the  land-grant  colleges 
(notmakehimdoit. 

lenator  Stevenson.  Well,  I  have  not  seen  any  freshly  painted  farm 
ises,  even  in  the  heart  of  the  corn  belt. 

is  Secretary  Butz  mentioned,  our  family  has  a  farm,  and  it  is  lo- 
;d  on  good  soil.  But  the  farmers  tell  me  in  central  Illinois,  and  I 
e  been  traveling  around  to  other  places  that  do  not  have  such  good 
,  that  to  survive,  they  have  to  mechanize,  and  they  also  have  to  buy 
re  land,  and  they  cannot  afford  either. 

>r.  Caldwell.  Senator,  I  do  not  doubt  that  some  of  these  things 
true.  & 

enator  Stevenson.  You  said  they  have  a  choice.  Most  of  them  do 
nave  a  choice. 

>r.  Caldwell.  They  have  a  choice.  They  can  go  out  of  farming.  This 
always  been  true.  Newspapers  can  go  out  of  business,  too.  The  cor- 
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ner  grocery  can  go  out  of  business.  There  is  no  way  in  the  1 
for  us  to  control  the  normal  operation  of  the  free  economic  sv 
where  capital  and  labor  and  management  goes  where  it  wants  to, 
makes  its  own  decisions. 

What  do  we  do  to  help  these  folks  out  there  ? 

We  do  our  best  to  provide  market  information  for  their  product 
indicate  management  information  for  their  acreage,  to  help  t 
make  the  decision  whether  to  rent  another  40  acres  of  land  or 
whether  they  can  afford  to  buy  it  or  not,  and  this  is  the  way 
of  these  pieces  are  put  together.  We  help  them  make  those  decis 
but  the  decisions  are  theirs  to  make. 

When  I  say  painted  farmhouses,  I  mean  that.  Along  with  . 
you  can  go  along  side  the  well  painted  country  farmhouse,  you 
see  an  abandoned  farmhouse  that  looks  dilapidated  and  the  peop 
not  live  there  anymore. 

You  see  another  place  where  the  people  have  not  quite  made  it, 
they  are  being  displaced. 

These  people  are  our  concern.  This  is  a  part  of  the  hard  realiti 
a  society  which  is  advancing  technologically,  and  which  has  not 
haps  done  enough  to  provide  other  jobs  and  other  training  for  1 
people  who  are  going  to  be  displaced.  But  what  we  resist  is  the  a 
ment  against  mechanization,  and  so  on,  and  that  we  should  go 
to  primitive  farming.  That  is  the  logic  of  it. 

Senator  Stevenson.  What  I  am  trying  to  suggest  is  that  this  syi 
is  not  free  enterprise,  that  is  why  that  farmer  loses  out.  and  it  is 
only  because  of  mechanization,  it  is  because  he  does  not  have  acce: 
credit  with  which  he  can  invest  $52,000  for  a  machine  to  harvest 
tobacco. 

That  family  farmer  is  now  competing  with  a  large  conglomerate 
is  in  farming  for  reasons  other  than  farming,  perhaps  to  specula 
land  values.  The  family  farmer  today  is  competing  with  a  large 
poration,  yet  he  has  to  farm  for  a  living.  The  corporation  move.' 
and  the  price  of  the  land  goes  up  to  the  point  where  the  family  fail 
cannot  buy  it  any  longer,  and  that  process  brings  many  problems  t  J 

We  have  talked  a  little  about  mechanization.  Some  of  the  si 
farmers  compalin  that  they  have  great  difficulty  marketing  their  f ri 
vegetables,  and  commodities  in  competition  with  corporations  I 
conglomerates  which  now  often  satisfy  their  own  requirements  J 
their  own  farms. 

Of  the  five  and  a  half  cents  that  goes  for  marketing  research  onl 
every  land-grant  college  dollar,  how  much  of  that  is  allocated  to 
marketing  problems  of  the  small  farmer  ? 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  should  think  that  practically  all  of  it. 

I  would  judge  that  practically  all  of  it  would  go  to  that,  the  ma: 
ing  problem  of  the  fellow  who  raises  beans,  or  has  a  feed  or  c 
operation,  or  whatever  it  is  going  to  be,  all  of  that  gets  into  the  mar 
ing  process. 

These  are  small  farmers.  They  make  their  own  decisions.  It  is  :1 
sionary  to  think  we  are  just  serving  the  big  so-called  commercial  1 
glomerate  owned  farmer. 

This  is  part  of  the  innocence  that  we  run  into. 

Senator  Stevenson.  It  would  be  helpful  if  we  could  get  a  brif 
down  from  you  on  the  allocation  of  research  dollars  for  marketing.  (J 
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Dr  Caldwell.  Fine.  We  would  be  glad  to  submit  it.  We  will  have 
to  call  on  USD  A  to  get  it  for  the  Nation. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I'm  not  sure  you  can  get  it  from  USDA 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  do  not  have  it  in  North  Carolina,  and  our  land- 
grant  office  does  not  run  this. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Well,  if  it  is  possible,  it  would  be  helpful  to  us. 

Dr.  Bentley.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  breakdown  of  a  certain  set 
)f  category  of  marketing  research  which  is  available. 

We  would  be  glad  to  supply  the  domestic  information  that  we  have 
■othis  committee.  I  will  see  to  it  that  this  information  that  we  do  have 
)y  research  priority  areas,  and  by  grouping,  is  given  to  the  committee! 

Senator  Stevenson.  This  will  be  out  of  the  University  of  Illinois? 

Dr.  Bentley.  Out  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  or  the  other  infor- 
nation  assembled  through  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service,  and 
:or  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

It  will  be  not  only  the  money  spent  from  Federal  sources,  but  the 
noney  from  State  sources  as  well. 

I  cannot  recite  it  here  today,  because  it  gets  into  a  numbers  game, 
>ut  we  do  have  these  figures. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Fine. 

We  are  running  out  of  time,  so  let  me  ask  one  final  question. 

Dr.  York  testified  that  the  University  of  Florida  does  not  permit 
ts  personnel  to  serve  on  the  boards  of  agribusiness  concerns,  or  to 
ct  as  a  paid  consultant  for  them. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  many  of  the  land-grant  colleges  have  such 
estnctions  on  the  activities  of  their  staff  and  whether  they  take  a  po- 
rtion on  this  ?  r 

Dr.  Caldwell.  I  would  have  to  get  this  from  the  individual  insti- 
utions,  but  we  will  get  this  information  for  you. 

It  is  true  in  North  Carolina  that  it  is  not  permitted,  I  assume  it  is 
[lie  generally,  but  we  would  have  to  get  this  information. 

Senator  Stevenson.  Does  the  administration  have  a  position  on  this 
uestion  of  conflict  of  interest  ? 

Dr.  Caldwell.  No,  sir;  the  association  does  not  get  down  to  such 
olicies  as  these. 

These  are  institutional  policies. 

Senator  Stevenson.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  charge « 
Dr.  Caldwell.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  not  well  founded. 

Senator  Stevenson.  I  am  only  interested  in  the  facts. 
Dr.  Caldwell.  Yes,  sir;  but  these  were  statements  of  opinion  too. 
Dr.  Bentley.  The  University  of  Illinois  has  a  set  policv  on  con- 
Lltants  that  applies  to  all  faculty  members  of  the  Universitv  of 
linois.  J 

Dr.  Caldwell.  We  can  get  this  information,  and  we  will  submit 

tor  the  record. 

(The  information  was  subsequently  supplied  and  is  retained  in  the 

bcommittee's  official  permanent  files.) 

Senator  Stevenson.  Unless  there  is  anything  else  that  any  of  you 

ntlemen  would  like  to  add,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your 

sistance  here  this  morning. 

Dr.  Caldwell.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  prepared  statements  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  Dr.  Thomas,  and  other 

formation  follow:) 
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Hi.  Chairman: 


We  are  pleased  to  offer  the  following  response  for  inclusion  in  the 
ecords  of  the  hearings  of  this  subcommittee  and  to  have  an  opportunity 
o  represent  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- Grant 
Alleges. 

In  consultation  with  my  research  and  extension  associates  in  a  number 
f  land-grant  colleges,  this  material  is  addressed  to  the  five  questions  out- 
ined  by  Senator  Stevenson  in  his  June  2  letter  to  Mr.  Ralph  K.  Huitt,  Executive 
Hrector,  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges, 
ecause  of  the  nature  of  the  material  we  wish  to  present,  we  have  taken  the 
iberty  of  altering  the  order  of  questions  one  and  two  as  posed  in  Senator 
tevenson's  letter. 


The  answers  to  each  of  the  questions  must  to  some  degree  be  found 
ithe  historical  setting  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  the  assigned  missions 
:  research,  teaching,  and  extension. 
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QUESTION  TWO:  WHAT  ARE  THE  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES  DOING  TO  ASS] 
FAMILY  FARMER  AND  FARMWORKER  ADJUST  TO  CHANG 
CONDITIONS  IN  RURAL  AMERICA  AND  MAINTAIN  THEIR 
ECONOMIC  VIABILITY?  ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  THAT  EXIS^ 
STEPS  ARE  ADEQUATE?  IF  NOT,  WHAT  ADDITIONAL  ST 
TO  ASSURE  THAT  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES  ARE  RESPON 
ALL  PEOPLE  OF  RURAL  AMERICA  ARE  YOU  PROPOSING? 

This  question  suggests,  and  unfortunately  "Hard  Tomatoes  Hard  Times," 
erroneously  implies,  that  somewhere  along  the  way  the  land-grant  colleges  and  t 
extension  services  parted  company  with  the  family  farmer.    Such  is  not  the  case, 

Currently,  and  since  its  beginning,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  has 
with  and  conducted  educational  programs  to  help  producers  of  food  and  fiber- -the 
people- -to  increase  productivity.  This  has  been  an  important  part  of  our  charge 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  across  the  nation  readily  give  credit  to  researt 
extension  from  land-grant  colleges  for  their  ability  to  remain  efficient  and  produ 
at  earning  a  living  from  the  land. 


c:i 


Nearly  all  of  the  agricultural  production  in  the  Midwest  comes  from  family 
And  extension  farm  management  staffs  believe  that  the  family  farm  will  dominate 
farm  scene  throughout  the  forseeable  future. 
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Based  on  their  analyses  of  business  records,  extension  specialists  say  sue] 
family  farmers  can  compete  quite  effectively  with  any  corporate  entities  that  wis 
enter  the  business.  In  fact,  extension's  efforts  to  make  research  findings  availal 
through  extension  programs  have  been  an  important  reason  family  farm  operatio: 
still  strongly  competitive. 
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If  commercial  family  farms  had  not  changed  as  they  have,  it  is  likely  that  we 
Duld  have  seen  a  rapid  shift  toward  corporate  farming.    Without  the  benefits  of 
[tension  programs  and  research  findings,  family  farms  would  not  have  been  nearly 
i  well  prepared  to  compete  with  corporate  efficiency. 

It  is  obvious  that  work  with  commercial  agriculture  has  been  an  important 
arge  of  the  agricultural  phase  of  extension  work,  and  one  in  which  a  bright  chapter 
s  been  written- -at  least  for  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  programs  available  to 
■fly  farmers  and  farm  workers.    Again,  it  is  imperative  to  recognize  the  voluntary 
ture  of  extension  programs. 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  OECD  Working  Conference  of  European  Directors  of 
■ricultural  Advisory  Services  in  London,  England,  last  year,  Dr.  Howard  Diesslin, 
rector  of  the  Indiana  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  presented  a  most  meaningful 
pression  of  extension's  commitment  to  the  family  farm.    The  following  paragraphs 
z  quoted  from  that  report. 

"The  extent  of  the  industrialization  of  U.  S.  agriculture- -viewed  as  the  U.  S.  food 
lustry--can  perhaps  best  be  understood  by  a  breakdown  of  who  contributes  what  to  the 
ue  added  in  the  food  industry    (See  Table).    Farming  contributes  but  15  percent  today 
American  agriculture.    The  remainder  has  been  transferred  to  other  sectors  of  the 
d  industry.    Viewed  from  this  backdrop,  we  examine  the  nature  of  extension's 
ltribution  to  the  various  sectors  of  commercial  agriculture  in  the  United  States." 


Value  Added  in  the  Food  Industry,  U.S.A.* 


Sector 


rming 

m  Supply  Industry 

»d  Processors  and  Manufacturers 

ailers  and  Wholesalers 

^asportation  Industry 


Percentage  Contribution 
to  Value  Added  in  Food  Industry 


15% 
23  %l 
35% 
21% 
6  % 


TOTAL 


100   % 


affer,  J.  D. :   "On  the  Nature  and  Significance  of  Marketing  Research,"  U.S  D  A      ERS 
ashington,  D.  C.  '    "  ] 
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"Against  the  backdrop  of  the  current  make-up  of  commercial  agriculture  in 
U.S. ,  what  sectors  of  commercial  agriculture  does  extension  serve,  and  at  whi 
A  careful  review  of  the  agricultural  field  staff  and  specialists  was  made  in  Indij 
determine  the  current  nature  of  their  clientele. 


"First,  to  whom  does  the  field  staff  throughout  the  state  provide  education* 
services  in  agriculture  (See  Table)?  The  specialized  agents  are  listed  and  the  n 
their  clientele.  The  overwhelming  percentage  (90  percent)  of  their  clientele  are 
cultural  producers.  Among  the  10  percent  of  their  work  with  agri-business,  ore 
recognize  the  nature  of  it.  The  major  portion  of  their  work  would  be  to  provide 
to  the  agri-business  firms  who  in  turn  would  be  better  equipped  to  advise  their  c 
In  a  sense,  the  agri-business  firms  then  become  another  source  of  extension  inf<) 
The  major  share  of  this  limited  amount  of  work  by  the  field  staff  would  be  with  tl 
supply  industry- -extremely  little  with  food  processors,  manufacturers,  retailer 
wholesalers.  Almost  none  of  the  education  is  on  marketing  in  the  economic 
field  staff  specialist  is  almost  totally  producer  oriented  on  an  industry  basis;  i.i 
swine,  crops,  dairy  and  the  like.  Even  the  management  staff  (12  in  number)  wit 
responsibilities  for  marketing  educational  work  do  very  little  with  agri-business 


Agricultural  Area  Agents  (Field  Staff)  by  Specialization 
and  Clientele,  Indiana  Cooperative  Extension  Service,    1971 

Number  of                                       Clientele 

Specialization 

Agents                         Producers                Aji 

Farm  Management  and 
General  Agriculture 


12 


90% 


Crops 

17 

90% 

Livestock: 

Beef  and  Sheep 
Dairy 
Swine 
Poultry 

7 

7 

10 

1 

90% 
90% 
90% 
90% 

Horticulture 

7 

85% 

Forestry 

2 

90% 

TOTAL 

63 

90% 
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"Second,  to  whom  does  the  University  Specialist  provide  educational  services  in 
riculture?   As  was  true  with  the  local  Area  Agents,  the  overwhelming  percentage  of 
■  clientele  are  agricultural  producers  (75  percent).    Likewise,  the  major  share  of 
ar  work  with  agri-business  would  be  providing  the  latest  producer  technology  to  the 
n-business  firm  who  in  turn  would  extend  this  information  to  their  customers.    More 
the  specialists  work  would  be  with  food  processors,  manufacturers,  retailers  and 
Diesalers  than  was  true  of  the  field  staff.    Even  so,  the  farm  supply  industry  would  be 
major  recipient.    Except  for  the  work  of  the  six  marketing  specialists,  almost  none  of 
educational  work  is  on  marketing  in  the  economic  sense. 

"This  paper  tries  to  describe  what  is  --  not  what  could  or  should  be  —  relative 
agricultural  extension  in  the  United  States. 

If  we  accept  the  value  added  concept,  we  would  expect  85  percent  of  our  agri- 
tural  extension  effort  with  agri-business --farm  suppliers,  food  processors  and 
iiifacturers,  retailers  and  wholesalers,  and  related  transportation  industries, 
haps  5  percent-10  percent  at  the  very  most  in  some  states  -  of  our  agricultural 
msion  work  is  on  the  economic  aspects  of  marketing  with  agri-business.    This  is 
wise  true  in  agricultural  policy;  the  marketing  aspects  of  policy  have  received  little 
port  from  the  land-grant  universities  and  the  Extension  Services.    Agricultural  research 
Id  have  only  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  its  funds  comitted  to  economic  marketing  research 

"The  American  public  is  committed  to  the  family  farm  of  the  United  States-in  research 
extension!    The  corporate  marketing  structure  is  economically  strong  enough  to  develop 
carry  out  its  own  research  and  development  program  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  through 
elected  representatives-the  Congress.    Until  the  attitudes  of  the  U.  S.  people  change 
us  regard,  I  doubt  seriously  if  extension  will  expand  its  efforts  significantly  with  this 
or  of  the  food  industry.    During  its  second  century,  the  land-grant  university,  through 
^tension  Services,  will  continue  to  give  highest  priority  to  the  individual  farmer  and 
common  man. 

While  the  Extension  Service  continues  to  be  committed  to  educational  programs  for 
amily  farmer,  it  also  recognizes  that  farmers  today  are  total  citizens  of  their  com- 

ities. 


For  this  reason,  extension,  too,  must  direct  attention  to  other  aspects  of  farm 
le  s  lives  in  addition  to  the  producing  of  food  and  fiber. 

The  report  "A  People  and  a  Spirit"  lists  the  objectives,  or  missions,  of  extension 
on  a  national  level.    And  these  missions  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  considering  the 
.  types  of  programing  provided  rural  people  through  extension. 

The  missions  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  help  people  efficiently  produce  range,  farm  and  forest  products. 

2.  To  help  people  optimize  their  development  as  individuals  and  as  members  of 
the  family  and  community  (children,  youth  and  adults). 
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3.  To  help  people  raise  their  level  of  living  and  achieve  their  goals  throu^. 
wise  resource  management. 

4.  To  help  people  improve  their  community  organizations,  services  and 
environment. 

5.  To  help  people  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  marketing- distribution 
system. 

6.  To  help  people  develop  as  informed  leaders  for  identifying  and  solving 
problems  in  a  democratic  society. 

7.  To  help  people  protect  (conserve)  and  effectively  use  natural  resources 

8.  To  assist  people  with  the  social  and  economic  development  of  other 
countries. 

While  the  Extension  Service  is  proud  of  its  record  of  serving  the  needs  of  f«| 
and  others  during  the  past  50  years,  it  sees  tremendous  opportunities  for  improv  ; 
efforts  and  increasing  its  impact.  The  report  "A  People  and  a  Spirit"  provides  ba 
guidelines  for  needed  growth  and  development  of  this  unique  educational  system.  \ 
the  committee  to  thoroughly  review  the  report  for  greater  detail  than  that  present* 
"Hard  Tomatoes  Hard  Times. " 


V. 

ac: 

1 
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IESTIONONE: 


TO  WHAT  EXTENT  HAS  THE  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE  SYSTEM 
ASSUMED  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  DEVELOPED  PROGRAMS  TO 
ASSIST  FARMWORKERS  AND  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS  IN  RURAL 
AMERICA  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  DISPLACED  OR  AFFECTED  BY  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  TECHNOLOGY? 


This  question,  of  course,  suggests  concern  for  two  audiences.    The  first  audience 
:omposed  of  farmers  and  their  families  who  have  left  farming  as  an  occupation  because 
yhave  been  replaced  by  improved  production  technologies- -machines  and  methods. 
!  second  audience  is  composed  of  farmers  and  their  families  who  are  still  farming  but 
>  have  been  affected  by  agricultural  technology.    Extension  shares  the  concern  of  this 
imittee  for  both  audiences. 

Before  specific  answers  can  be  given  for  the  above  question,  we  need  to  consider 
nature  of  technological  changes  and  the  nature  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
ch  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  system  for  voluntary  continuing  education. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  through  research  and  extension  education,  the 
i-grant  educational  system  has  contributed  to  the  technological  changes  that  have 
m  place  in  agriculture.    The  objective  of  these  changes  has  been  to  increase  the 
ciency  per  man  of  agricultural  production  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  agricultural 
ducts.    Such  changes  have  taken  place  in  nearly  every  segment  of  our  society  since  this 
ntry  was  founded.    Supermarkets  have  replaced  the  corner  grocery  store.    Automobiles 
now  produced  by  the  thousands  on  assembly  lines  rather  than  in  backyard  garages. 
ses  are  prefabricated,  reducing  the  number  of  men  it  takes  to  build  a  house. 

There  are  few  who  would  support  the  premise  that  our  national  objective  should 

0  decrease  efficiency  of  production  per  man- -or  to  even  keep  it  forever  constant. 

1  the  nature  of  a  dynamic  economy  to  increase  its  efficiency,  and  in  all  areas  of  our 
ety  such  increased  productivity  per  man  has  generally  resulted  in  better  products  for 
>eople  at  much  lower  cost.    This  certainly  is  true  of  agriculture.    At  the  same  time, 

1  technological  changes  produce  counterbalancing  stresses  and  problems  for  society 
sal  with. 


In  the  case  of  agriculture,  at  least,  much  of  the  benefits  of  technological  change 
i  been  passed  on  to  the  consumers  of  agricultural  products. 

As  background,  the  following  points  seem  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the 
sm  of  voluntary  continuing  education  that  is  extension. 

1.  The  system  is  voluntary.    Educational  information  is  made  available  to  people,  but 
not,  and  cannot  be,  imposed  upon  people.    Given  the  availability  of  knowledge,  an 
idual  can  change  or  not  change  as  he  or  she  sees  fit. 

2.  Educational  information  is  available  to  all  who  want  the  information  and  who 
nake  use  of  it.    Each  year  each  state  holds  thousands  of  educational  meetings  at 

area,  and  county  levels.    All  such  meetings  are  open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  attend. 
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They  are  adequately  publicized  through  public  media,  posters,  and  direct  r, 
there  is  no  way  to  require  any  person  to  attend  any  meeting.   He  or  she  mt 
effort  to  attend  such  a  meeting  to  acquire  technical  information.   At  the 
literally  millions  of  items  of  educational  information  are  made  available 
in  each  state  via  a  wide  variety  of  public  media--magazines ,  newspapers,  i 
television.   Similarly,  free  extension  publications  are  available  for  all 
them.   It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  is  no  way  to  require  readership 
and  newspapers,  viewing  of  television  shows,  or  listening  to  radio  progran 
is  there  a  way  to  require  any  person  to  ask  for  or  to  read  an  educational 
circular. 


c:i 


3.  Most  of  the  educational  information  available  through  extension 
the  various  states  is  not  directed  toward  or  restricted  to  a  particular  ir 
size  of  farm.  Approved  cultural  practices  for  growing  corn--or  any  other 
same  whether  a  farmer  is  growing  100  acres  of  corn  or  1,000  acres.  The  br 
feeding  and  management  practices  for  growing  swine  are  the  same  whether  a 
raises  100  head  of  hogs  or  1,000  head  of  hogs  (admittedly  there  is  some  sp 
information  that  can  be  made  available  to  farmers  with  specialized  large-e 
operations) . 


4.  Nearly  all  studies  of  the  effectiveness  of  education  support  the 
education  is  most  effective  when  those  who  are  to  be  educated  have  a  voice 
program  and  content.  Therein  lies  the  strength  of  the  Cooperative  Extensi 
since  its  programs  are  based  upon  the  expressed  needs  of  the  people  who  wi 
These  needs  vary  from  county  to  county  within  a  state  and  from  state  to  st 
again  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  assume  that  education  can  be  imposed  upon  p 
national  level.  There  is  little  evidence  that  would  give  credence  to  the 
extension  would  be  more  on  target  if  idrected  from  the  federal  rather  than 
local  level.  Indeed  one  of  the  strengths  of  the  CES  lies  in  the  developme 
to  meet  local  problems  and  the  needs  of  local  people  as  determined  by  their 

We  return  now  to  Senator  Stevenson's  specific  question—extension  pro 
assist  farmworkers  displaced, by  technology. 

We  should  recognize  first  of  all  that  not  all  of  the  reduction  in  num 
can  be  charged  directly  against  agricultural  technology.  A  large  percenta 
leave  the  farm  do  so  because  they  have  reached  retirement  age  and  have  no  i 
successor  within  their  family.  Another  group  leaves  because  they  have  fou- 
opportunities  more  in  keeping  with  family  goals.  And  still  another  group 
farm  because  they  realize  they  simply  lack  the  diverse  competencies  necess 
modern  agriculture.  Having  noted  this  however,  it  is  a  fact  of  our  times 
technology  has  made  it  possible  for  fewer  people  to  produce  food  and  fiber 
nation. 


Many  states  have  established  area  agent  positions  in  community  develo 
to  lead  this  work  because  it  generally  transcends  county  lines  and  focuses 
centers. 
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Hie  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  contains  funding  authorization  badly  needed 
lelp  Extension  and  Colleges  of  Agriculture  assist  communities  to  develop  in  ways 
:  will  lead  to  greater  opportunities  for  off-farm  employment  in  rural  areas. 

We  would  suggest  the  following  reasons  that  Extension  has  not  developed  other 

jrams: 

i.    Extension's  educational  programs  are  based  upon  scientific  research-- 
narily  in  agriculture,  family  living,  and  the  related  fields --conducted  by  state 
jriment  stations.    The  results  of  agricultural  research  programs  are  converted 
agricultural  extension  programs  appropriate  for  farmers. 

When  a  person  leaves  farming,  however,  extension  does  not  have  a  research- 
id  platform  on  which  to  base  a  new  kind  of  educational  program  service  except  in 
Lly  and  consumer-related  concerns.    And  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  experiment 
ions  could  ever  keep  research  programs  developing  at  the  pace  necessary  to  match  the 
y  diverse  vocations  that  ex-farmers  might  choose.    In  fact,  there  is  a  real  question 
d  the  desirability  of  their  trying  to  do  so. 

2.    Extension  has  recognized  that  it  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people.    It  has  there- 
pursued  the  benefits  of  cooperating  with  other  educational  institutions  in  joint 
•rams  of  concern  for  displaced  farmers.    Extension  must  constantly  capitalize  on  its 
ueness  and  not  duplicate  other  programs.      Vocational  training  for  non-farm 
loyment  is  not  one  of  the  charges  that  the  Congress  has  given  to  the  Extension 
ice. 


In  many  states,  extension  is  working  closely  with  high  school  vocational  agriculture 
rtments  and  with  a  growing  number  of  junior  colleges  with  vocational  programs  to 
tify  the  need  for  retraining  programs  and  to  formulate  such  programs. 

For  example,  in  Illinois  a  community  resource  development  area  extension  adviser 
ading  and  coordinating  a  manpower-development  program  aimed  at  rural  areas.    As 
of  the  program,  a  junior  college  is  conducting  a  labor  survey  with  the  cooperation  of 
Apartment  of  Labor  and  the  State  Employment  Service  Office. 

Results  of  the  survey  will  help  extension  plan  its  educational  programs.    The 
Its  will  also  help  the  local  employment  office  with  its  placement  service  and  the 
r  college  in  its  vocational  and  technical  training  programs.    The  manpower- 
Lopment  program  will  help  the  people  of  the  area  more  accurately  assess  future  job 
rtunities  and  upgrade  their  skills  to  take  advantage  of  what  will  be  available. 

The  overall  effect  will  be  to  mo  re  effectively  provide  job  training  and  education  that 
ues  job  availability  in  the  area.  The  program  is  funded  through  the  Extension  Service 
s  also  recognized  as  a  national  Conserted  Services  Program. 
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3.  Extension  responds  to  the  expressed  needs  of  people  as  relayed  through 
intricate  system  of  advisory  councils  and  committees  at  the  local  level  and  it  alsi 
responds  to  the  mandates  of  Congress. 

This  system  has  a  good  record  of  keeping  extension  working  on  concerns  of 
people  and  on  the  concerns  of  Congress  as  reflected  through  mandates  and  funds. 

Programs  have  grown  with  rural  residents  and  urban  people  and  more  funds 
been  sought  to  expand  such  programs.  However,  to  be  effective  with  those  who  a 
poorly  educated,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  work, on  a  one-to-one  basis  and  pre 
resources  would  not  go  very  far  toward  meeting  the^needs.  Here  again,  extensio 
recognized  that  many  social  agencies  have  been  set  up  to  meet  many  of  these  nee' 
extension  has  cooperated  to  make  them  more  effective.  In  addition,  special  cons 
programs  have  been  launched  by  extension  and,  of  course,  the  Expanded  Food  am 
Education  Program,  for  which  special  funds  have  been  provided,  strikes  directly 
problem. 

What  about  the  second  audience --farmers  still  on  the  farm  who  have  been  a 
by  agricultural  technology? 


Neither  extension  nor  the  total  land-grant  college  system  could  have  isolafc 
farmers  from  the  technological  trend  in  this  country- -even  if  it  were  considered 
to  do  so. 


D 
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Many  farmers,  especially  those  with  small  units  and  those  with  marginal 
managerial  competencies,  will  continue  to  be  caught  in  the  cost-price  squeeze. 

The  small  farmer  as  well  as  his  larger  neighbor,  benefits  from  efficiencie 
production.  The  need  is  for  specially  developed  management  programs  and  for  n 
effective  motivation  methods  and  delivery  systems.  » 

Too  often,  it  is  the  marginal  farmer  who  could  benefit  most  from  extension 
programs,  but  who,  for  a  variety  of  reaons,  does  not  attend  meetings,  field  days 
other  educational  events.  Similarly,  it  is  he  who  is  most  difficult  to  reach  throu, 
public  press  and  broadcast  media.  ■ 

What  is  the  answer? 


3 


In  the  typical  state,  for  example,  the  average  number  of  extension  staff  me 
per  county  working  with  adult  audiences  is  1. 5.  If  these  total  resources  were  sh 
a  counselling- type  service  for  low-income  farmers,  we  could  reach  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  potential  audience. 


Effective  programs  with  disadvantaged  farmers  require  intensive  work  by 
specialized  field  staff  trained  in  counseling  and  guidance,  group  dynamics  and  m<- 
techniques.    Ways  and  means  of  reaching  more  persons  among  this  group  was  the 
of  an  intensive  study  by  Extension  in  1967. 
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The  report  of  the  Project  III  Committee  to  the  Extension  Committee  on 
Organizational  Policy  (ECOP)  is  entitled  "Extension's  Responsibility  to  Farmers 
and  Ranchers  with  Gross  Farm  Income  Less  Than  $10,000.  " 

In  the  section  on  financing,  the  report  lists  the  basis  for  program  implementation 
for  reaching  the  people  in  that  category  in  1967. 

These  are  the  points: 

a.  Initial  efforts  should  be  directed  to  full-time  and  share -operators  (about  1.2 
million  farmers)  to  determine  their  specific  classification,  interests  and  potential 
Dpportunities. 

b.  Major  continuing  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  the  full-time  farmers' 
productive  potential  and  interests  in  agriculture. 

c.  Twelve  hundred  additional  agents  would  be  required  nationally  to  work  with 
300,000  of  the  1.2  million.    Assuming  that  one  specialized  field  agent  can  work  with  a 
atal  farm  operator  population  of  500  over  a  period  of  years,  the  present  remaining  staff 
wUl  continue  to  work  with  the  remaining  600,000. 

d.  A  minimum  of  200  additional  man-years  equivalent  of  specialist  time  will  be 
leeded  to  adequately  support  the  specialized  agents. 

e.  Pilot  efforts  should  be  explored  to  determine  the  effectiveness  and  best  use  of 
^tension  aides.    A  ratio  of  three  aides  to  each  professional  requires  3,600  extension 

tides. 

The  critical  fact  of  limited  resources  is  one  reason  Extension  Services  in  most 
states  have  placed  increased  emphasis  on  mass  media  and  the  "wholesaling"  of 
formation  through  representatives  of  other  groups  and  agencies  who  are  in  contact 
nth  this  audience. 


However,  special  programs  have  been  developed  for  many  low-resource  farmers 
y  redirecting  present  resources  and  through  special  project  grants.    These  efforts  have 
een  successful  and  funds  have  been  requested  in  the  federal  budget  for  several  years  to 
nplement  the  recommendations  of  the  study. 
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QUESTION  THREE:   WHAT  DO  YOU  SEE  AS  THE  APPROPRIATE  FUTURE  ROLE  OF 
THE  COLLEGES  OF  1890,  THE  SO-CALLED  "BLACK  LAND- 
GHAKT  COLLEGES"? 


Colleges  of  1890  have  a  challenge ,  an  opportunity ,  and  an 
important  role  to  play  as  a  part  of  the  total  research  and  educa- 
tional effort  required  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  rural  America. 
Organizational  arrangements  now  provide  for  these  colleges  to  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  total  planning  process  in  cooperation 
with  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  of  1362.  Together  they  will  designate 
responsibilities  for  phases  of  the  program  to  assure  that  existing 
and  future  competencies  will  be  most  effectively  used. 

The  subcommittee  will  be  provided  with  an  elaboration  of  the 
roles  of  the  Colleges  of  1890  by  a  distinguished  representative  of 

those  colleges. 


CI 
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QUESTION  FOUR:  WHO  ARE  THE  CURRENT  BENEFICIARIES  OF  THE  RESEARCH 
AND  OTHER  EFFORTS  OF  THE  LAND -GRANT  COLLEGES,  AND 
DOES  YOUR  ORGANIZATION  CONSIDER  THE  CUHREBJ 
ALLOCATION  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  RESOURCES  AND  DISTRI- 
BUTION OF  BENEFITS  EQUITABLE? 

Science  and  technology  have  played  leading  roles  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  U.  S.  economy.  Publicly  supported  research  in  the 
state  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  USDA  has  been  the 
primary  source  of  new  information  for  the  food  and  agricultural 
fiber  industry  of  this  country.  The  state  agricultural  experiment 
stations  are  a  part  of  the  state  university  system  of  education, 
research,  and  extension  education  with  the  focal  point  of  these 
programs  being  the  colleges  of  agriculture.  Agricultural  research 
often  carried  out  jointly  with  USDA  research  agencies  is  buttressed 
by  privately  supported  industrial  research.  One  of  the  character- 
istics of  American  agriculture  that  has  won  worldwide  acclaim  is  its 
strong  publicly  supported  research  program  that  provides  a  scientific 
and  technological  base  so  important  to  modern  agriculture. 

In  answering  questions  on  the  beneficiaries  of  research  carried 
on  by  land -grant  colleges,  one  must  consider  the  inherent  nature  of 
scientific  research  and  investigation  in  the  broad  context  of  our 
national  scientific  endeavor. 

Recognizing  the  danger  of  oversimplification,  we  suggest  that 
there  are  two  basic  categories  of  research.  The  first,  and  perhaps 
most  important,  is  research  that  is  designed  to  discover  new  knowl- 
edge without  knowing  at  the  time  the  research  is  done  exactly  how 
this  new  knowledge  will  be  used  in  the  real  world.  Some  tend  to  re- 
fer to  this  type  of  research  as  basic  or  fundamental  research,  and 
the  members  of  this  committee  are  familiar  with  its  role  in  ultimately 
guiding  programs  of  economic  and  social  improvement. 

The  second  category  of  research,  often  referred  to  as  applied 
research,  seeks  solutions  to  problems  identified  by  various  segments 
of  the  food  and  fiber  industry.  In  addition,  farmers  themselves  often 
identify  problems  needing  research. 

The  state  experiment  stations  of  our  state  land-grant  colleges 
are  actively  involved  in  both  categories  of  research,  and  it  is 
rather  academic  to  engage  in  a  debate  on  whether  basic  or  applied  re- 
search is  the  most  important.  Basic  research  with  no  hope  of  future 
application  is  wasted.  Applied  research  without  its  roots  in  basic 
research  is  little  more  than  guesswork. 

In  most  state  experiment  stations  research  projects  can  be 
grouped  under  the  following  broad  classifications: 

Q^  4-v*  ^f6  desiSned  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  farm  production 
and  the  quality  of  farm  products. 
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2.  Those  designed  to  improve  the  management  and  decision- 
making processes  in  the  operation  of  the  total  farm  enterprise. 

3.  Those  designed  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  market- 
ing procedures  and  to  maintain  product  quality. 

k.     Those  designed  to  foster  the  development  of  stronger 
rural  communities  and  the  social  and  business  institutions  serving 
both  farm  and  non-farm  publics. 

5.  Those  designed  to  conserve  our  natural  resources  and  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our . environment . 

6.  Those  designed  to  improve  family  living  and  the  conser- 
vation of  human  resources. 

7.  Those  designed  to  improve  the  health  and  welfare  of  both 
animals  and  people. 

In  each  of  these  categories  there  are  usually  three  benefi- 
ciaries of  research. 
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The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  important  beneficiary  of  all 
agriculture  research,  regardless  of  category,  is  the  general  public 
Through  research,  the  general  public  has  been  provided  with  high- 
quality  foods  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Through  research,  the 
general  public  has  been  provided  knowledge  to  improve  health* 
communities,  family  life  and  social  institutions. 

The  second  beneficiary  group,  of  course,  is  composed  of  those 
farmers  who  apply  the  knowledge  gained  through  research  in  pro- 
ducing food  and  fiber  and  who  also  improve  their  managerial  skills. 
As  indicated  in  our  response  to  questions  one  and  two,  research 
knowledge  is  made  available  to  all  people  and  is  not  restricted  to 
any  one  audience  by  level  of  income  or  size  of  enterprise.  It  is 
regrettable  that  not  all  of  the  farmers  take  equal  advantage  of  the 
knowledge  that  is  made  available  to  them. 


The  third  beneficiary  group  is  composed  of  those  businesses 
and  industries  which  provide  production  inputs  for  agriculture  and 
which  also  provide  processing,  distribution  and  sale  of  agri- 
cultural products. 


A  few  examples  should  be  ample  to  illustrate  these  points. 

The  table  (following  page)  prepared  by  agricultural  economist 
John  T.  Scott,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Agri- 
culture shows  the  effects  of  agricultural  research  coupled  with 
educational  programs  on  certain  production  and  price  structures  for 
the  period  1950  to  I970. 
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Production  and  Price  Changes  1950-1970 


1950 


eduction  2.8  billion  bu. 

eld/acre  39.0  bushels 

oestic  feed  use  2.5  billion  bu. 

tual  price  in  current  dollars  $1.49  per  bu. 
timated  1970  price  with  1950 


1970 


reduction 


$1.49  per  bu.  $2.11  per  bu 


2  Change 


4.4  billion  bu. 

+572 

78.0  bushels 

♦10038 

3.6  billion  bu. 

+442 

$1.20  per  bu. 

-242 

■422 


oduction                                               9.3  billion  lb. 

21.2  billion  lb. 

+1282 

r  capita                                             60.6  lb. 

111.4  lb. 

+842 

tual  price  in  current  dollars     $.69  per  lb. 

$.60  per  lb. 

-132 

timated  1970  price  with  1950 

reduction                                             $.69  per  lb. 

$1.36  per  lb. 

+972 

oduction                                             11.2  billion  lb. 

13.2  billion  lb. 

+182 

r  capita                                           71.2  lb. 

65.9  lb. 

-72 

tual  price  in  current  dollars     $.35  per  lb. 

$.34  per  lb. 

-32 

timated  1970  price  with  1950 

reduction                                            $.35  per  lb. 

$.40  per  lb. 

+142 

•SL 


auction                                              3.3  billion  lb. 

12.1  billion  lb. 

+2672 

•  capita                                           26.3  lb. 

44.7  lb. 

+702 

:ual  price  in  current  dollars     $.30  per  lb. 

$.16  per  lb. 

-Vtf 

.imated  1970  price  with  1950 

•oduction                                            $.30  per  lb. 

$.58  per  lb. 

+932 
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Using  corn  production  as  an  example,  farmers,  by  applying  the 
results  of  research,  were  able  to  increase  yields  per  acre  100 
percent  during  the  20-year  period  and  total  production  by  57  per- 
cent. This  increased  production  persiitted  a  kk   percent  increase 
in  the  amount  of  corn  used  for  livestock  feed.  While  the  yield  per 
acre  and  the  total  production  went  up  during  this  period,  the  price 
per  bushel  decreased  by  2*   percent.  If  we  had  maintained  corn  pro- 
duction at  1950  levels,  there  would  have  been  less  available  as 
livestock  feed  and  the  price  per  bushel  would  have  been  h2   percent 
higher . 

When  corn  production  is  translated  into  livestock  production, 
we  see  how  the  consumer  has  benefited.  Because  of  increased  feed 
supplies,  farmers  were  able  to  increase  beef  production  128  percent 
permitting  an  increase  of  8^  percent  in  per  capita  beef  consumption 
but  the  price  per  pound  decreased  13  percent .  If  we  had  maintained 
production  levels  at  the  1950  figure,  beef  prices  would  have  been 
97  percent  higher  in  1970  than  they  actually  were.  A  comparable 
picture  unfolds  in  the  area  of  poultry  production,  and  there  has  be 
some  benefit  to  -consumers  in  pork  production. 


CI 


In  summary,  then,  we  can  say  that  research  in  the  area  of  food 
production,  with  special  emphasis  on  corn  production,  has  resulted 
in  the  following  benefits: 


Cj 


otherwise  woul 


have  been 'possible. 


2.  Composition  of  the  diet  higher  in  animal  products  than  wou 
otherwise  be  possible. 


6 
v. 


3.  Increased  share  of  the  consumers'  income  made  available  fo 
non-food  items. 

k.     Labor  and  other  resources  from  food  production  released  fo 
other  production  and  services  to  consumers  and  society. 

5.  Gains  to  innovative  farmers  and  landowners  sufficient  to 
bring  forth  this  abundant  supply. 

Two  years  ago  the  nation's  corn  supply  was  threatened  by  south 
corn  leaf  blight.  Through  the  application  of  corn  breeding  researc' 
conducted  at  the  state  experiment  stations  and  by  commercial  corn 
companies,  it  was  possible  to  provide  farmers  with  hybrid  strains  of 
corn  which  were  either  less  susceptible  or  not  susceptible  at  all  tc 
this  disease.  How  does  one  identify  the  beneficiaries  of  this  resec 


The  recent  '"Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times"  quoted  research  effort 
as  measured  by  scientist-man-years  in  the  state  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  fiscal  years  1966  and  1969.  It  does  not  lend 
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credibility  to  the  study  to  have  used  fiscal  1969  data  when  I97O 
and  1971  could  have  been  obtained  as  a  matter  of  public  record 
Furthermore,  a  casual  appraisal  of  only  one  phase  of  a  program'as 
complex  as  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  can  easily 
lead  to  misrepresentation  of  facts.  Let  us  highlight  a  few  points. 
Measured  in  terms  of  scientist-man-years,  total  research  effort 
of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  decreased  from  6,1^9  SW 
in  1966  to  5,713  SMY  in  1971.  This  is  a  decrease  of  k3$   SMY's  or 
7.1  percent.  During  the  same  period  there  was  an  increase  from 
230,696,000  to  301,030,000  dollars.  This  is  an  increase  of 
70,33^,000  dollars  or  30. 5  percent.  Seventy  million  dollars  is 
a  substantial  increase  in  funds.  However,  assuming  a  6  percent 
annual  increase  in  costs  of  doing  research,  which  is  actually  less 
than  that  which  has  occurred,  it  would  have  required  an  increase 
of  about  96  million  to  have  maintained  program  at  the  current  level 
of  FY  66.  Thus,  in  effect;  programs  at  the  state  stations  in 
FY  71  are  short  about  26  million  to  keep  up  the  level  of  FY  66. 

Although  there  was  a  net  decrease  of  i+36  SMY's  during  the 
period  FY  66-71,  some  of  the  research  problem  areas  were  substan- 
tially increased.  Increases  are  particularly  significant  con- 
sidering that  it  was  necessary  to  shift  resources  out  of  what  was 
judged  to  be  lower  priority  areas  into  those  of  higher  priority 
For  example,  one  group  of  research  problem  areas  listed  as 
Improved  Community  Services  and  Environment"  was  increased  from 
**21  SMY  in  FY  66  to  605  SKY  in  71.  This  is  an  increase  of  m   SMY 
or  43.7  percent.  During  the  same  period  there  was  an  increase  of 
13  pillion  dollars  in  funds  in  this  area  of  research  or  an  increase 
of  ats  percent.  This  emphasizes  that  not  only  were  the  SMY's  in- 
creased, but  an  even  larger  increase  was  made  in  funds  so  that 
scientists  working  in  this  area  were  more  adequately  supported  than 
they  had  been  previously.  In  another  series  of  research  problem 
areas  grouped  under  the  general  heading  "Raise  Level  of  Living  of 
.  2i  ^°ple  there  is  a  decrease  of  2  SMY  from  140  in  FY  66  to  138 
in  FY  71.  This  is  a  decrease  of  1.1+  percent.  Their  increase  in 
■Funds  during  this  same  period  gives  a  somewhat  different  picture. 
There  was  an  increase  of  2.6  million  dollars  from  FY  6l  to  FY  71 
which  is  a  65  percent  increase  over  the  FY  66  level. 

These  examples  serve  to  illustrate  priorities  placed  on  these 
two  important  areas  of  work  by  the  state  agricultural  experiment 
stations  and  to  indicate  that  substantial  shifts  are  being  made  to 
meet  the  needs  even  though  in  total  the  effort  still  falls  far  short 
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QUESTION  FIVE:       WHAT  MECHANISMS  ARE  NEEDED,  IF  ANY,  TO  MAKE 

THE  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGE  SYSTEM  ACCOUNTABLE  TC 
THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST?  ARE  CHANGES  NEEDED  IN  THE 
CO  IMPOSITION  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  AT  EITHER  T 
NATIONAL  LEVEL  OR  ON  INDIVIDUAL  CAxMPUSES?  IS  IT 
NECESSARY  TO  HAVE  MORE  PUBLIC  DISCLOSURE  REGAJ 
RESEARCH  PROJECTS,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OPERATIONS, 
FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES,  FISCAL  POLICIES,  PATENT  A 
LICENSING  PRACTICES,  INDUS  ;&Y  CONTRIBUTIONS,  AN 
POTENTIAL  FACULTY  CONFLICTS  OF  INTEREST? 


CI 
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We  would  submit  that  the  success  of  extension  in  the  respective  states  has 
resulted  from  two  key  characteristics.  First,  the  close  partnership  of  extensio: 
the  state  experiment  stations  which  has  provided  input  of  scientifically-validated 
knowledge  upon  which  to  base  educational  programs.  And  second,  its  responsiv 
accountability  to  local  people  and  their  problems  at  the  county  level. 

It  is  doubtful  that  one  can  find  very  many  programs  in  the  United  States  wfc 
programs  and  finances  are  reviewed  by  so  many  people.    For  the  most  part,  Ex 
people  and  their  work  are  totally  exposed  before  the  many  councils  and  planning 
committees.    And  it  is  important  to  remember  that  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
making  up  the  advisory  councils  in  the  3600  counties  in  the  nation  are  farmers  a 
homemakers--not  representatives  of  agri-business  firms. 

The  strength  of  extension,  contrary  to  suggestions  in  the  report  "Hard  Toi 
Hard  Times",  lies  in  the  involvement  of  local  advisory  councils  and  committees 
local  groups  and  program -planning  units.  Obviously,  not  all  advisory  committe 
planning  groups  in  each  county  of  each  state  have  adequate  representation  from  ( 
possible  audience  groups.  But  there  is  a  continuing  effort  to  make  such  groups  i 
representative  as  possible  within  the  realities  of  effective  program  management 

The  work  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  on  continuous  public  disj 
Public  print  and  broadcast  media  are  effectively  used  not  only  to  carry  education 
information  but  to  inform  the  public  concerning  educational  meetings,  field  days 
events.  In  many  states- -perhaps  most- -local  extension  programs  are  reviewed 
governing  boards  which  must  appropriate  county  funds  to  help  support  local  exte; 
programs.  Extension  programs  are  further  scrutinized  by  state  legislators  who 
state  funds  for  extension  work.  Reports  are  filed  annually  with  the  state  and  to 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  states  are  using  SEMIS,  a  compi 
management  information  system, that  allows  each  extension  staff  member  and  ad 
to  see  v/here  time  is  being  spent. 

Finally,  extension  is  now  subject  to  all  federal  requirements  for  civil  righ 
equal  employment  opportunity. 

Another  point  to  consider  is  the  constant  evaluation  extension  workers  get 
participation  in  their  programs  is  voluntary.  Programs  that  lack  relevance,  or 
ways  are  inadequate ,  are  quickly  exposed  because  people  simply  will  not  partici] 
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In  all  candidness,  we  cannot  believe  that  new  or  additional  mechanisms 
seded  :o  assure  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  people  or  accountability  for 
3g  programs. 

In  the  area  of  research,  we  would  point  out  that  land-grant  colleges  are  public 
itions  and,  as  such,  the  records  are  available  to  the  public.    From  years  of 
ence  it  has  been  determined  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  making 
il  release  volumes  that  would  be  required  to  list  the  titles  and  objectives  of  more 
5  thousand  projects  especially  since  the  real  meaning  of  total  research  efforts  are 
led  as  published  journal  articles  and  bulletins.    For  those  interested  in  specific 
of  work,  the  information  is  available  and  is  frequently  provided  to  show  the  nature 
rel  of  research  effort.    In  fact,  beginning  in  1966,  there  is  an  annual  inventory 
SAES  and  USDA  research  made  a  matter  of  record  and  updated  annually  in  what 
ed  the  "Current  Research  Information  System".    In  addition  to  the  listing  of  SMY 
ids  for  each  of  the  more  than  20  thousand  research  projects,  there  also  is  given 
ectives  of  each  of  the  projects  and  a  brief  progress  report  along  with  publications, 
mary  of  the  SMY  and  funds  are  published  annually.    Progress  reports  and  similar 
ation  are  in  the  system  and  are  available  to  anyone  on  request.    We  have  been 
ghard  to  improve  this  system  and  real  progress  has  been  made.    It  is  no  simple 
develop  and  maintain  a  system  this  complex  that  will  be  as  readily  available  on 
lotice.    We  eventually  hope  that  it  will  be. 

^ost  of  the  state  stations  have  advisory  committees  that  have  important  inputs  in 
»ring  the  priority  problems  for  research  at  the  state  stations.    These  representatives 
ected  from  leaders  representing  all  segments  of  society.    It  is  not  easy  to  assure 
:te  representation  on  these  advisory  committees  because  some  groups  do  not  have 
ized  spokesmen.    The    17 advisory  committees  to  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
ment  Station  is  illustrative  of  how  these  operate.    Some  280  persons  selected  from 

Iks  of  life  with  about   90  percent   of   them  representing   lay  people   in  the   commu- 
are  selected  on  the  basis   of  their  interests   and  competency   in  certain  areas   of 
They  meet   annually  with   the  administration  and  staff   of  the   state  agricultural 
ment  station.      They  review  the   current  program  and  make  suggestions    for   changes 
ditional  emphasis   on  areas   that   they  feel   to  be   important.      The  director  of   the 
n  with  this    information  along  with  that  which  is   provided  by  his   own  staff   is 
ble  to  reflect  overall  priorities   for  research  emphasis   at   the  Wisconsin  station, 
ms  vary  widely      from  state  to  state  but    the  priorities    aggregated   from  all   states 
re  likely  more  nearly  to  reflect   the  national  needs   than  will   an  effort  by   a 
al  group  which   at   best   can  not   be   familiar  with   the  details    to   arrive  at 
gful  goals. 
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For  almost  one  hundred  years  black  institutions,  commonly  referred  to 
890  schools,  have  functioned  as  land-grant  colleges  serving  black,  brown, 
poor  white  people  of  merit  and  need  in  rural,  as  well  as  urban,  settings 
eras  of  their  perceived  human  needs  and  in  terms  of  needs  and  opportunities 
he  general  American  society. 


Past 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  in  Lorman,  Mississippi,  was 
jnated  in  1878  by  the  Mississippi  legislature  as  a  land-grant  college  for 
>es  under  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862.   The  first  president, 
J  R.  Revels,  who  was  the  first  black  man  elected  to  the  United  States 
:e,  resigned  that  position  to  assume  the  presidency  of  Alcorn  because 
1  it  as  a  greater  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  his  people  during  a 
of  great  need  in  a  region  where  people  suffered  from  their  need  for 
rship,  education,  and  service. 

Legislative  and  congressional  activity  and  inactivity  prevented  Alcorn 
College  from  receiving  funding  as  entitled  by  reason  of  its  status  as 
d-grant  institution.   The  activity  and  inactivity,  however,  did  not  prevent 
nstitution  from  setting  about  the  task  of  developing  a  program  designed  to 
de  broad  leadership,  educational  opportunities,  and  service  activities 
he  severely  disadvantaged  black  people  of  Mississippi  during  the  latter 
es  of  the  last  century. 

Following  establishment  of  the  first  black  land-grant  college  other  such 
Is  were  established  or  designated  at  different  times  through  1968,  the 
establishing  Federal  City  College  as  a  land-grant  college. 
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The  foregoing  bit  of  generally  obscure  American  history  captures  tl 
tradition,  commitment  and  record  of  black  land-grant  institutions. 

Born  of  real  need  among  a  clearly  visible  constituency;  rallied  to 
the  oppressed  constituency,  both  the  educated  and  the  uneducated;  tradi' 
underfinanced;  and  under- supported  generally,  the  1890  institutions  havi 
a  remarkable  record  of  leadership,  education,  and  service  which  is  etCM 
indelibly  upon  the  record  of  educational  history  in  the  nation. 

During  hard  years  when  scarcely  any  favorable  sentiment  for  their 
existence  was  evident  and  when  financial  and  professional  support  was  d: 
to  obtain,  and  then  in  insufficient  proportion,  leadership  of  the  1890 
grant  institutions  addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  identifying  people,  ] 
needs,  and  potential  and  responding  thereto. 

The  black  land-grant  colleges  have  related  historically  with  the  pi 
of  human  and  community  resource  development.  The  achievements  of  these 
tutions  through  their  products  and  services  have  been  nothing  less  than 
phenomenal  when  measured  against  the  meager  resources  they  were  given,  ( 
paratively  speaking,  with  which  to  do  a  job.  Their  graduates  have  gone 
achieve  the  highest  honors  possible  through  providing  services  to  the  ii 
and  the  nation.  The  range  of  involvement  of  these  products  extends  fron 
personal  advisors  to  the  nation's  youth  to  personal  advisors  to  presider 
of  the  world's  top  government,  the  United  States  of  America. 

These  achievements  have  resulted  from  a  refusal  to  shrink  or  faltei 
in  the  face  of  (1)  a  less  than  receptive  climate,  (2)  a  lack  of  professi 
and  financial  support,  (3)  a  severely  disadvantaged  clientele  to  be  serv 
and  (4)  an  assortment  of  other  disadvantaged.  The  1890  institutions,  th 
are  not  new,  untried,  or  untested. 
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Today,  one-third  of  the  nation's  blacks,  nearly  eight  million,  are  still 
)r,  according  to  a  recen.  U.  S.  government  publication,  The_  Poor  in  1970: 
:hartbook-  Many  of   these  individuals  live  in  the  non-metropolitan  areas 
America  and  account  for  47.6  percent  of  the  25  million  poor  in  our  nation, 
in  more  importantly,  a  vast  majority  of  these  individuals  have  or  had  their 
ts  planted  in  the  Southern  region  of  America,  which  accounts  for  11.5 
lion  poor,  or  45.0  percent  of  all  the  poor  in  the  nation.   It  is  in  this 
ion,  designated  as  the  South  by  the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  that  the  seventeen 
0  land-grant  institutions,  including  Tuskegee  Institute,  are  situated. 
se  institutions  have  been  providing  vital  services  to  meet  the  needs  of 
ir  individual  states,  as  well  as  the  region,  the  nation,  and  the  world, 
:e  the  latter  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  fact  that  some  60  percent  of  the  nation's  blacks  still  live  in  the 
:es  in  which  the  1890  institutions  are  located,  with  close  to  50  percent 
:hese  still  residing  in  rural  areas,  serves  further  to  dramatize  the  need 
additional  funds  to  properly  support  them.   The  challenge  for  these  insti- 
ons  to  keep  abreast  of  societal  needs  is  also  heightened  by  the  recent 
iomena  of  an  increased  poverty  coming  on  the  heels  of  a  decade  of  prosperity, 
y-three  percent  of  the  1.1  million  increase  in  the  number  of  poor  between 

and  1970,  occurred  outside  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 

The  greatest  resource  to  be  found  in  the  rural  areas  of  America,  now  as 
he  time  of  the  initial  establishment  of  the  land-grant  college  concept,  is 
human  resource.   It  is  the  development  of  this  most  important  resource  that 
and  continues  to  command  the  attention  of  the  1890  institutions. 
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Preliminary  statistics  for  the  June,  1972  graduations  at  the  1890 
institutions  indicate  that  slightly  more  than  12,000  students,  mostly  p 
of  poor  economic  backgrounds,  were  graduated.  Consistent  with  efforts 
the  challenges  of  expanded  educational,  vocational,  and  societal  needs, 
increasingly  large  number  of  these  graduates  were  trained  in  new  areas 
specialization  such  as  human  ecology  and  computer  technology. 

While  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  1890  colleges  have  not  rec 
an  equitable  allocation  of  financial  resources,  the  prospects  of  positi 
loom  ahead.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  black  institutions  are 
and  profiting  from  an  increased  level  of  financial  support  from  federal 
especially  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Through  USDA, 
one-half  million  dollars  for  research  and  extension  became  available  to 
1890  colleges  in  FY  71.  Major  programmatic  foci  generated,  subsequentl 
colleges  support  the  mission  to  address  pressing  human  resource  develop 
problems  of  rural  America. 

An  important  start  has  now  been  made.  Today  for  the  first  time  th' 
institutions  are  receiving  rather  significant  grants  from  the  U.  S.  Dep. 
of  Agriculture  for  research  and  service  projects  which  promise  to  be  of 
significance  for  their  historic  constituents  and  for  the  entire  nation. 

Illustrative  grants  help  to  document  the  generalizations: 

Florida  ASM  -  an  initial  research  grant  of  $265,000  to  study  • 
migratory  habits  of  the  mayfly.  The  grant  is  renewable  for  the  remaind* 
this  century.  A  FAMU  professor,  Dr.  William  L.  Peters,  is  an  authority! 
insect,  and  the  role  and  impact  of  mayflies  migratory  habits  upon  contiu 
drift.  The  findings  may  support  the  theory  that  the  continents  were  on< 
solid  land  mass  that  have  drifted  apart. 
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Fort  Valley  -  an  initial  grant  of  over  $200,000  for  research  on 
he  poverty  cycle  in  rural  families;  the  location  and  the  historic  service 
f  Fort  Valley  qualifies  it  to  take  a  unique  approach  to  this  opportunity. 

North  Carolina  A  §  T  -  an  initial  grant  of  $135,000  to  conduct 
;search  on  occupational  hazards  in  agriculture  and  rural  industry. 
(0  additional  grants  totaling  $275,000  to  study  and  evaluate  clothing  needs 
:  low-income  families  and  ways  of  improving  the  quality  and  lasting  value  of 
•eeze-dried  foods. 

South  Carolina  State  -  over  $475,000  for  a  study  of  the  nutrition 
id  health  status  of  rural  county  residents  as  a  guide  for  ameliorative  measures. 

Prairie  View  ASM  -  over  $750,000  from  the  Cooperative  State  Research   ' 
rvice  to  gather  and  evaluate  basic  data  which  will  guide  future  programs  to 
lp  "the  people  left  behind." 

"Food  Choices  and  Nutritional  Health  of  Older  People" 

"Factors  Affecting  Patterns  of  Living  of  Disadvantaged  Families" 

"Changes  in  the  Nature,  Composition,  and  Socio-Economic  Conditions 
of  Black  Families  in  Texas" 

Virginia  State  College  -  a  half  million  dollar  grant  to  research  and 

/elop  practical  applications  to  problems  of  low-income  agricultural  and 

5iness  groups  that  are  faced  in  developing  countries.  The  basic  focus  will 

directed  to  the  fields  of  economics  and  agricultural  economics. 

The  records  will  show  further  that  major  efforts  are  being  developed  to 

>ress  tangible  concern  for  the  perennial  problems  of  rural  America  such 

health,  nutrition,  economic,  and  manpower  development,  child  development, 

reation,  and  problems  of  the  aged. 
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In  June  1968,  the  Office  for  Advancement  of  Public  Negro  College 
established  by  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Lan< 
Colleges.  The  office,  located  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  serves  to  interpri 
promote  the  mission  of  these  colleges  and  universities  to  larger  publ 

The  Rural  Community  Assistance  Consortium  represents  a  further  e: 
the  National  Association  to  maximize  the  potential  for  service  inhere: 
black  land-grant  colleges.  The  Consortium  was  established  in  June,  l1 
under  a  two-year  grant  of  $290,000  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opporti 
the  National  Association.  The  Consortium  operates  out  of  the  Atlanta 
the  Association.  Its  basic  objective  is  to  increase  the  demonstrable 
of  the  member  schools  to  attract  and  maintain  funded  programs  and  qua 
resource  personnel  as  aids  to  upgrading  human  and  community  resources 
areas  serviced  by  the  1890  land-grant  institutions. 

Through  the  efforts  of  RCAC,  Consortium  schools  are  beginning  to 
a  variety  of  rural  service  programs.  Close  to  two  million  dollars  wo: 
grants  have  been  acquired  or  are  in  process  as  a  result  of  the  stimuli 
promoted  during  its  first  year  of  operation. 

There  yet  remains  the  need  for  an  acceleration  of  financial  resoi 
USDA  and  other  agencies  in  order  for  the  1890  schools  to  achieve  theii 
potential. 


The  Future 


The  heroic  accomplishments  of  the  1890  colleges  cannot  continue  v 
significantly  increased  moral  and  financial  commitments.  The  1890  co] 
have  brought  black  and  poor  peoples  from  the  point  of  gross  deprivatic 
the  threshold  of  a  democracy.  They  stand  on  the  brink  of  achievement* 
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not  yet  within  their  grasp.  They  cannot  promise  to  continue  to  build 
Lcks  without  straw;  to  carry  water  without  buckets;  to  hew  wood  without  axes; 
-  should  they  be  expected  to  exist  as  they  have  in  the  past,  without 
:ouragement,  increased  funds,  and  a  national  commitment. 

The  1890  colleges  are  essential  to  achieving  solutions  of  America's 
pie  problems.   Possibly,  the  problems  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  solved 
hour  the  proper  development  of  a  collage  in  which  these  colleges  are  a 
tinct  part  of  the  picture  and  are  yet  able  to  maintain  their  uniqueness 

individuality.   The  problems  of  the  poor,  the  jobless,  and  the  disadvantaged 
fer  for  solutions  in  the  shadow  of  the  1890  colleges. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  appropriate  future  roles  of  the 
)  colleges,  the  so-called  "black  land-grant  colleges."  There  are  six 
Jralizations  which  should  be  articulated  as  prerequisites  to  outlining  new 
>s.  They  are 

1)  The  1890  colleges  are  not  new,  untried,  and  untested  institutions. 

2)  !fLinf itutions.have  served  the  nation,  their  respective  states, 
and  local  communities  productively  and  consistently  under  less  than 

l"abe  ^itions  as  responsible  institutional  centers  of  goodwill, 
community  leadership,  and  economic  opportunity. 

3)  Most  of  these  schools  are  located  strategically  and  are  serving  a 
preponderance  of  black  and  brown  people  in  a  unique  way. 

4)  Ibilit8v°to°^ngeS  ^t  Sh°™-    bJ   and  large'  the  d^Position  and  the 
ability  to  grow  and  change  with  the  times. 

5)  From  their  inception,  the  1890  colleges  have  been  what  their  own 
governing  boards  have  expected,  required,  and  permitted  them  to  be. 

6)  During  the  contemporary  period  with  increased  concern  for  (a)  expanding 
educational  opportunities  for  black  and  brown  people;  (b)  improving 

ne  deTnulYanH1^  ^^  *"  ^^  and  C°'  "eniifying  and  channeling 
needed  human  and  financial  resources  to  accomplish  the  two  preceding 
goals,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  1890  colleges  are 
in  thTn^t  t0  aSSUme  nCW  r°leS  commensurate  w^h  developing  thrusts 
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There  is  no  feeling  that  the  1890  colleges  have  exhausted  their 
traditional  roles  in  the  higher  education  and  the  social  scheme.  Rath' 
the  evidence  points  to  the  need  for  intensification  of  their  historic 
in  response  to  America's  continued  manpower  needs.  Thus,  six  possibil 
are  suggested  as  new  roles  for  these  colleges.  The  new  roles  include: 

1)  The  1890  colleges  could  participate  meaningfully  and  substanti 
the  whole  effort  by  the  several  states  and  the  federal  governm 
alleviate  and  solve  rural  and  urban  problems. 

2)  The  1890  colleges  could  be  full-fledged  partners  in  the  curren 
to  probe  and  develop  the  potential  for  improving  the  quality  o 
in  rural  and  urban  America. 

3)  The  1890  colleges  could  be  a  reservoir  of  well-prepared  person 
service  in  the  respective  branches  of  state  and  federal  govern 

4)  The  1890  colleges  could  be  more  active  participants  in  support 
research  and  services. 

5)  The  1890  colleges  could  be  the  states'  principal  educational  a 
in  those  areas  where  there  is  no  other  established  multipurpos 
institution  of  higher  education. 

6)  A  central  role  for  the  1890  colleges  is  one  of  preparing  perso 
who  will  be  able  to  attack  and  solve  "people  problems,"  and  to 
provide  an  education  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  "common  peop 
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[From  the  Prairie  View  City  News,  May  26,  1972] 

Million  Plus  for  P.V.  A  &  M  To  Help  "People  Left  Behind"— Funds  by 
:e  Cooperative  State  Research  Service  (SRS)  and  the  Agricultural 
[tension  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  United  States 

atrie  View.— Prairie  View  A&M  College  of  Texas  has  received  $1,080,152  in 

ts  to  help  "The  People  Left  Behind"  in  Waller  and  neighboring  Southeastern 

s  Counties.  The  grants  are  funded  by  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

IS)  and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Aeri- 

re  under  PL  89-106— Special  Funds. 

st  September,  Dr.  Alvin  I.  Thomas,  president  of  Prairie  View  A&M  College, 

1  members  of  his  faculty  to  form  a  planning  committee  in  relation  to  Agri- 

ral  Research  Funds  and  Agricultural  Extension  Funds  which  were  made 

able  to  the  16  black  colleges,  known  as  the  "1890s",  and  Tuskegee  Institute 

abama. 

Prairie  View  team  composed  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of 

ulture,  Dr.  F.  M.  Byrd,  dean  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics   Dr  W  P 

tier,  head,  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  and  Dr   «T    i" 

wod,  coordinator  for  Prairie  View's  Research  in  Agriculture,  went  on  to 

re  a  comprehensive  study  which  includes  three  research  programs-thrust 

Iree  cooperative  extension  projects. 

j  research  programs  funded  by  $752,650  in  grants  are  designed  for: 

MPROVEMENT   OF    CRITICAL   LIFE    CHANCES,    SOCIAL    CONDITIONS,    ECONOMIC 

RESOURCE 

[mproving  Critical  Life  Chances,  Social  Conditions  and  Economic  Resources 
advantaged  minority  populations  and  communities  in  the  Southeastern 
es. 

DETERMINATION    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITIES 

determination  of  Economic  Opportunities  for  rural  families  in  southeastern 
to  improve  their  incomes. 

ENVIRONMENT 

'mprovement  of  the  Environment  in  rural  areas  close  to  urban  centers— 
mi,  Galveston,  Beaumont  Triangle — of  South  Teaxs. 

cooperative   extension  projects— funded   by  $327,502  in  grants  will  be 
ned  with : 

COMMUNITY   RECREATION    AND    OUTDOOR   EDUCATION 

Community  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  to  help  prepare  disad- 
:ed  people  to  use  their  leisure  in  ways  which  are  personally  satisfying  to 
and  which  hopefully,  will  contribute  to  their  full  personality  development. 


FAMILY  RESOURCE 

Family  Resource  Development  to  assist  rural  families  to  become  aware  of 

lhze  available  health  facilities  and  services ;  increase  competence  in  child 
>ment  and  guidance ;  acquire  skill  in  dealing  with  stress  situations  in  the 
nmamed  parenthood,  drug-abuse,  mental  illness ;  utilize  youth  program 
n  extending  educational— experience  through  4-H  like  programs  for  rural 

FAMILY  FARM  DEVELOPMENT 

Intensified  Family  Farm  Development  to  facilitate  educational  assistance 
lers  whose  gross  income  falls  below  the  $10,000  level  to  help  them  increase 
Sncultural  output,  and  to  bring  about  a  change  in  their  economic  position, 
research  projects  will  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Kirkwood. 
tension  projects  are  administered  by  Mr.  Hoover  Carden,  as  assistant 
r.  Mr.  James  DeBose  is  the  coordinator  of  the  Community  Recreation  and 
r  Education  Project. 

pants,  the  programs  and  the  projects  were  announced  this  week  by  Dr. 
■  Nelson,  vice-president  for  Research  and  Special  Programs,  who  said : 
e  View  has  a  long  tradition  of  service  to  the  people  of  Waller  and  sur- 
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rounding  counties,  mainly  in  the  field  of  education.  We  are  trying  now  to 
the  people  who  are  not  being  reached  and  to  provide  them  with  the  ki 
service,  facilities  and  programs  which  are  available  in  larger  urban  areas 

Senator  Stevenson.  The  next  and  final  witness  is  Dr.  Donald 
wiger,  professor  of  political  science  at  Iowa  State  University,  i 
Iowa.  He  has  a  Ph.  D.  from  University  of  Iowa,  and  is  the  auth 
several  books  on  farm  policy,  and  articles  and  studies  of  race  disc 
nation  and  public  policy  for  rural  areas. 

Welcome  to  our  subcommittee's  hearings.  Dr.  Hadwiger. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  DONALD  HADWIGER,  IOWA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY,  AMES,  IOWA 

Dr.  Hadwiger.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  asked  to  testify  on  the  status  of  land  g 
college  research  and  extension.  Your  subcommittee  has  a  good 
tage  point  for  seeing  what  has  happened  or  has  not  happene 
institutions  dealing  with  rural  America.  Unfortunately,  most 
grant  researchers,  extension  people,  and  administrators  have  i 
been  obliged  to  look  at  rural  America  from  your  angle.  A  fine  ri 
book  by  a  distinguished  farm  economist  was  devoted  to  descri 
freedoms  enjoyed  by  various  participants  in  the  farm  economy, 
the  book  did  not  mention  farmworkers.  Wasn't  freedom  relevai 
them?  Certainly,  said  the  author,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to  explan 
omission,  only  observing  that  the  books  and  articles  with  whic 
was  familiar  had  also  failed  to  include  farmworkers  as  among  1 
with  legitimate  interests  in  the  farm  economy. 

My  own  published  books  deal  mainly  with  commercial  farm  pc 
and  one  can  find  in  them  few  references  to  the  interests  of  j 
Americans  who  do  not  benefit  much  or  any  from  these  policies, 
hope  your  committee  recognizes  that  some  of  us  have  led  sheltered  1 
I  hasten  to  add  that  many  people  in  the  experiment  stations 
extension  services  do  have  ^perspectives  seemingly  wider  than  i 
imposed  by  their  institutions.  Some  of  these  people,  like  others 
work  for  a  living,  have  accustomed  themselves  to  following  the 
cures,  and  others  have  worked  hard  at  the  task  of  broadening  ins 
tional  perspectives.  These  people  will  welcome  your  scrutiny 
has  that  effect. 

A  change  of  priorities  is  surely  in  the  interest  of  the  colleges  tJ 
selves.  Their  obvious  dilemma  is  that  as  they  improve  produc 
technology  they  reduce  the  number  of  families  and  production  i 
involved,  and  thereby  reduce  the  need  for  their  own  resources.  Coi 
of  diseases  in  hogs  will  clear  the  way  for  more  meat  to  be  prod 
on  feedlots,  and  the  feedlots  may  prefer  to  do  their  own  ex] 
mentation. 

Extension  already  has  too  few  clients,  partly  because  too  n 
potential  rural  clients  are  left  out,  Glenn  Howze  of  Carver  Rese 
Institute  at  Tuskegee  surveyed  rural  black  Alabamans  in  1970 
found  that  only  20  percent  had  ever  been  visited  by  an  extension  aj 
The  USD  A  has  confessed  it  can  do  nothing  about  race  discrimina 
in  extension,  although  the  Federal  Government  provides  up  to 
or  more  of  the  funding. 
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Some  State  extension  services  have  now  set  up  regional  offices  which 
I  presumably  freer  than  county  offices  to  take  on  new  activities  and 
•teles.  Extension  people  have  also  produced  a  national  statement 
ich  commits  them  "to  serve  more  adequately  the  broad  range  of 
lal  and  economic  problems  of  the  Nation."  Extension  spokesmen 
quick  to  cite  examples  of  innovative  programs  in  this  or  that  State 
county.  You  should  be  curious  as  to  why  these  programs  rarely  ex- 
id  beyond  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  curious  also  as  to  what  ex- 
t  they  were  actually  implemented  in  their  first  locale.  Let  me  sug- 
t  a  scenario  for  extension  program  development  which,  if  it  is  typi- 
does  much  to  explain  why,  year  after  year,  community-oriented  ex- 
sion  programs  bob  up  m  a  pilot  stage,  and  then  disappear, 
a  this  scenario,  first  a  group  of  extension  professionals  or  some- 
es  a  group  of  citizens  recommend  a  new  direction  or  program. 
rext,  extension  administrators  view  the  idea  and  express  approval 
voice  concern  that  the  professionals  who  proposed  the  program 
j^not  carry  it  off  successfully  or  that  "people  are  not  ready  for  it 

ssuming  that  the  program  moves  further,  the  next  step  is  for  the 
3ge  president  or  extension  director  to  consult  with  so-called  friends 
he  university,  most  of  them  graduates  successful  in  farming,  agri- 
ness,  or  industry.  He  seeks  to  persuade  these  advisers  that  the 
rersity  should  move  m  these  new  directions,  and  if  he  gets  a  tenta- 
go-ahead  the  administrator  is  complimented  all  around  for  his 
ership.  Then  a  team  is  put  together  which  develops  the  program 
hen  the  program  is  monitored  by  extension  and  university  ad- 
istrators  and  also  by  the  "friends  of  the  university,"  and  it  may  be 
cl  down  m  accord  with  their  suggestions. 

ben  the  team  takes  the  program  to  the  field.  They  must  work  partly 
ugh  local  extension  agents  who  will  find  ways  to  impede  the 
?am  ^  they  are  afraid  that  their  established  clientle  will  not  like 
will  not  welcome  participation  by  other  invited  groups, 
ssume  that  the  program  in  this  particular  case  is  designed  to  help 
0UP  °f  urban  communities  work  together  on  regional  develop- 
t,  and  that  it  does  generate  some  action.  Local  leaders  may  well 
extension  to  commit  more  of  its  resources,  as  they  have  corn- 
ed themselves,  to  an  expanding  developmental  role.  Meanwhile  de- 
ls tor  comparable  resources  begin  to  roll  in  from  other  parts  of 
state. 

is  at  this  moment  that  extension's  old  political  supporters  will 
no  hesitancy  in  telling  the  professors  and  administrators  that  too 
7  resources  are  being  used  on  this  new  project.  The  extension  di- 
I  will  honestly  say,  "Extension  must  not  run  away  from  its  sup- 
and  the  program  will  be  thinned  down  to  insignificance,  even 
s  it  may  be  receiving  local  and  national  plaudits  and  awards, 
cording  to  this  scenario,  extension  will  wax  enthusiastically  over 
>  programs  that  are  just  getting  started  or  are  about  to  be  phased 
»r  both  There  is  a  way  for  you  to  find  out  whether  it  happens, 
mtly,  the  extension  services  are  charged  with  providing  technical 
ance  and  leadership  for  rural  development  committees  which 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  These  committees  carry  forward  the 
A  s  rural  development  efforts.  This  structure  has  filed  its  first  an- 
report  with  the  Congress.  It  refers  to  89,000  workshops  and  meet- 
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ings  held,  22,265  surveys  and  feasibility  studies,  10,000  bulletin 
publications,  188,000  radio  and  25,000  TV  broadcasts,  plus  i 
thrusts  on  specific  programs.  Many  outstanding  examples  are  ci 
would  encourage  your  committee  to  examine  the  size,  scope,  anc 
tinuity  of  any  one  of  these  efforts  at  rural  development,  beginning 
the  most  spectacular  examples  that  are  cited. 

The  experiment  stations  too  have  tried  internally  to  reorder 
efforts.  In  1965  a  distinguished  group  of  administrators  catalog 
USD  A  and  experiment  station  research  projects,  and  they  then  r 
mended  large  percentage  increases  in  research  on  consumer  h 
nutrition,  rural  people,  and  rural  communities.  In  absolute  terms 
recommended  increases  were  small,  but  I  suspect  that  the  memb 
that  group  are  keenly  disappointed  by  failure  of  these  areas  to 
given  the  greater  public  interest  in  consumers,  nutrition,  rural  po 
and  rural  development.  In  1970  the  actual  research  in  all  these 
totaled  only  16  percent,  with  the  remainder  being  devoted  to  c 
another  aspect  of  commercial  agriculture  and  forestry. 

However,  even  the  figure  of  16  percent  overstates  the  prodi 
view  of  expectations  about  research  for  rural  people.  I  catalog* 
1970  research  projects  on  housing,  which  is  one  of  the  items  und 
heading  of  rural  people,  and  I  found  that  80  percent  of  this  ho 
research  was  devoted  to  technical  aspects  of  housing  constructio 
maintenance,  and  in  terms  which  seemed  intended  for  use  by  the 
ber  and  construction  industries.  The  other  20  percent  of  the  ho 
research,  consisting  of  12.8  scientist  man-years,  was  devoted  n 
to  describing  rural  housing  conditions  and  causes.  And  even  thi: 
product  seemed  intended  mainly  as  an  addition  to  a  body  of  soci 
cal  knowledge,  and  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  perceive  how  it  i 
be  useful  to  rural  people  or  policymakers. 

Presumably  technical  efficiencies  achieved  through  housing  res 
will  be  passed  on  to  consumers,  although  there  was  no  project  1 
measured  the  efficiency  of  the  industry.  One  project  did  show  th< 
efits  of  operation  research  analysis,  either  for  existing  plants  ( 
making  decisions  as  to  whether  to  undertake  horizontal  or  ve 
integration. 

The  issue  over  whether  land  grant  experiment  stations  and  ( 
sion  services  should  do  less  for  agribusiness  while  moving  mon 
human  and  community  concerns  is  of  one  piece  with  the  hunger 
raised  in  recent  years,  on  which  this  committee  played  an  instrun 
role.  The  linkage  between  the  hunger  issue  and  land  grant  resea 
partly  in  the  fact  that  agriculture's  political  subsystem  tried  tx 
trol  our  perceptions  of  the  facts  on  that  issue  just  as  they  also  c 
what  is  to  be  researched  and  taught  relative  to  rural  America.  I 
case  of  food  programs,  neither  the  USDA's  administering  agencii 
the  land  grant  research  and  extension  svstem  had  really  communi 
the  fact  that  hunger  existed  and  that  the  programs  did  not  work 
chief  vehicle  of  enlightenment  on  this  and  many  other  matters  a 
ing  the  rural  poor  was  the  civil  rights  movement  and  its  leader? 
this  committee  remembers  that  one  of  its  own  subcommittees 
ducted  well-publicized  field  hearings,  and  then  led  the  congress 
effort  to  reform  the  programs,  finally  setting  up  a  select  comr 
for  that  purpose.  A  group  of  concerned  outsiders  produced  a  cr 
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iy  of  the  family  food  assistance  programs,  called  Hunger  USA, 
another  group  headed  by  Mrs.  Jean  Fairfax  produced  a  critical 
iy  ot  the  school  lunch  program  called  Our  Daily  Bread.  These 
lies  met  a  harsh  attack  from  the  USDA  and  the  congressional  ag- 
ilture  committees,  as  did  a  CBS  documentary  called  Hunger  US  I 
>  congressional  committee  surveyed  all  county  health  officers  and 
i  attempt  at  refutation  backfired  because  not  all  of  the  local  health 
ers  were  defensive  about  their  local  conditions.  Another  commit- 
sent  out  FBI  agents  to  question  local  citizens  who  had  given  fi- 
liation to  the  outside  researchers.  Interestingly,  neither  the  con- 
isional  agriculture  committees  nor  the  USDA*'  called  upon  their 
arch  establishment  to  refute  the  charges,  partly  because  not  much 
arch  had  been  funded  over  the  years  on  the  subject  of  hunger 
T  j°7-lncome  P^ple,  and  partly  because  existing  nutrition  re- 
cn  did  contain  reports  of  inadequate  diets  and  malnutrition.  An- 
I  reason  why  the  land  grant  researchers  were  not  useful  for  retu- 
rn became  clear  when  President  Nixon  assembled  professional 
itionists  and  other  interested  parties  at  a  White  House  Conference 
Nutrition.  These  professionals  from  the  land  grant  schools  and 
*nere  joined  hands  with  poor  people's  representatives  at  the  con- 
nce  to  recommend  drastic  reforms  in  the  food  programs.  The  pro- 
onals  finally  had  a  legitimate  vehicle  through  which  to  express 

lin  May  of  this  year,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  could 
dly  announce  that  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  schools  have  school 
ti  programs,  and  it  could  point  to  a  budget  of  billions  for  family 
assistance,  and  note  that  poor  people  are  able  to  participate.  But 
rbody  knows  that  these  reforms  were  achieved,  and  have  to  be 
Ltamed,  through  constant  leadership  and  pressure  from  outside— 
i  the  black  leaders,  the  media,  and  continual  nagging  by  a  Senate 
niLcee. 

Fective  leadership  of  these  programs  remains  outside  the  USDA 
ie  old  days  the  USDA  achieved  greatness  by  hiring  visionaries  to 
i  program  dedicated  to  their  cause,  like  Gifford  Pinchot  in  fores- 
Hugh  Hammond  Bennett  in  soil  conservation,  Seaman  Knapp 
Pension,  loday  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  the  USDA  would 
b  any  poor  people's  leader  to  head  up  the  food  and  nutrition 
rams,  and  most  unlikely  that  these  leaders  would  regard  the 
'A  as  a  place  from  which  to  exert  leadership. 

ere  are  some  reasons  for  lack  of  confidence  in  reform  from 
n  the  land-grant  experiment  stations  and  Extension  Service.  Un- 
tedly  some  of  these  parties  are  anxious  to  obtain  political  and 
et  support  which  would  loosen  their  bondage  to  commercial  agri- 
re.  iney  want  to  change,  to  do  work  in  other  significant  areas. 
Jome  of  the  built-in  obstacles  to  change  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
opment  of  the  nutrition  aid  program  in  the  Extension  Service, 
lutntion  aide  program,  as  you  may  know,  is  Extension's  truly 
antial.  truly  nationwide  effort  to  reach  and  counsel  the  poor  on  a 
y  °tii su^ects-1  Extension  appears  to  take  justifiable  pride  in  a 
urn  that  was  laid  on  it  by  its  critics.  The  nutrition  aides  who 
the  message  to  the  poor  are  hired  from  among  the  target  popu- 
|  and  Extension  often  boasts  that  the  aides  understand  and  com- 
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municate  as  well  as  the  professional  homes  economists.  But  Exte 
has  done  little  to  give  status  to  these  aides,  who  are  temporar 
ployees  paid  by  the  hour.  Here  as  in  other  cases  there  is  reluc 
to  open  new  doors  to  the  subsystem,  to  break  the  chain  of  special 
ests  that  make  up  the  agriculture  subsystem.  Professionalism,  f( 
professionals  within  the  system,  has  meant  job  protection,  and  1 
emphasis  on  value- free  research  it  has  also  provided  a  haven 
moral  dilemmas. 

Given  the  obstacles  to  internal  change,  I  think  that  despite  th 
of  change  that  has  gone  on  for  decades  these  institutions  will  cl 
slower  than  the  events  that  surround  them,  in  the  absence  of  01 
encouragement  and  pressure. 

May  I  make  these  suggestions  for  action  by  your  committee : 

1.  The  Congress  might  well  earmark  any  new  funds  for  the  e: 
ment  stations  and  extension,  and  put  additional  strings  on  the  ex 
general  Federal  funding.  Existing  funds  provide  up  to  half  or 
of  State  and  local  extension  budgets,  and  a  smaller  but  significant 
of  experiment  station  budgets. 

Funds  might  be  earmarked  for  the  following  purposes : 

(a)  Evaluating  Federal  programs  for  rural  people.  Much 
and  dollars  have  been  spent  in  evaluating  commodity  prog 
but  there  is  almost  a  taboo  against  looking  critically  at  f  ooc 
grams,  housing  programs,  urban  renewal,  and  so  on. 

(b)  Delivering  Federal  programs  to  the  small-  and  middle 
cities  of  rural  America.  Extension  could  learn  more  by  doin^ 
could  feedback  a  mass  of  useful  information  about  how  Fc 
programs  fit  into  rural  America. 

(c)  Creating  special  function  agencies.  Predominantly 
colleges,  and  those  in  areas  with  large  Mexican- American  ] 
lations,  could  be  given  resources  to  develop  expertise  and  ai 
ity  on  minority  needs,  and  on  the  characteristics  of  program 
would  adequately  serve  minorities.  If  past  experience  is 
guide,  research  on  minority  problems  will  bring  to  light  pro 
faced  by  all  of  the  poor  and  aspiring  peoples  of  the  Nation. 

Special  function  research  groups  can  also  provide  a  way  ai 
the  existing  balkanization  of  experiment  station  research.  Pre 
now  requires  researchers  to  clear  with  experiment  station  dir< 
and  usually  to  work  out  a  cooperative  project  with  them  I 
doing  any  research  in  a  State.  This  rule  means  in  effect  tha 
can  do  research  only  on  the  hand  that  feeds  him. 

(d)  Monitoring  facilities  for  people  and  communities.  Mo] 
ing  facilities  at  the  land-grant  schools— those  facilities  that  h 
data  on  specific  subjects  at  regular  time  intervals — are  ava 
for  indicating  trends  in  farm  prices  and  other  aspects  of  the 
mercial  farm  economy.  These  facilities  could  be  used  for 
things  in  part — for  keeping  track  of  the  number  of  inade 
houses,  the  distribution  of  housing  program  benefits,  particip 
in  school  lunches,  rural  poverty,  and  so  on.  This  suggestion  n 
light  of  statements  that  social  and  natural  scientists  engag 
research  on  agribusiness  cannot  easily  change  to  other  siuVje 
think  you  will  find  on  closer  look  that  physical  and  natura 
entists  can  switch  fairly  easily  from  their  present  research  fie 
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£  °ihf S'  S°m*  &TO  alread?  pitched  to  environmental  pro- 
tection and  some  of  these  were  delighted  to  move  from  a  nearlv 
dry  hole  to  one  with  lots  of  challenge  y 

2.  Probably  the  structure  of  land  grant  advisory  committees  should 
made  more  representative  of  the  new  subjects  to  be  studied    If 
fcrch  is  to  be  done  for  the  cities  and  towns  where  most  rural 

nmktee°sWThVrs  ™  mT'T %°*  t^  be  presented  on  adv scry 
nmittees.  This  would  dispell  the  colonialist  mentalitv  and  paternal- 
ic  approach,  it  would  help  assure  continuity,  and  dMpdevdop 

Thel  STmT*  P°liticai  SUPP°rt  for  *he  research  PprogramP 
i.  There  should  be  more  evidence  of  users,  especially  with  respect 

f  nofonWpffi  H*  reTrChT/re  obli^ed  t0  cSte  Sa 
C  ™  onl>' will  findings  be  used  but  research  institutions  may  be- 
ne aware  of,  and  perhaps  morally  concerned  about,  the  question 
equity   n  the  distribution  of  research  benefits.  question 

l.b  inally,  I  would  urge  your  committee  to  take  a  continuing  interest 
the  research  and  extension  functions  of  the  land  grant  col Wes 

irihrultreoTtnh  •  AS  Stfld  inT  a  D^S  ¥oines  **&«**  editorialfhe 
in  thrust  of  the  report  by  Jim  Hightower  is  sound   he  has  the 

I  facts,  and  the  USDA  and  the  land  grant  colleg^have lonfbeen 
chToremedy  it      ^  ^  Ascribed,  without  being  ableto  do 

ro?peith?0Ce  with.ft,he  food  Program  issue  should  indicate  the  kind 
role  t^s  committee  must  play  in  order  to  achieve  a  remedv  It 
ears  that  the  USDA  is  quite  proud  of  its  domestic  food  programs 
ay,  but  it  once  spent  months  and  even  years  trying  to  refute  the 
^cations  on  which  those  expanded  programs  are  now  based.  It 
.only  because  members  of  this  Senate  committee  were  as  persistent 
lemandmg  reforms  as  the  USDA  was  in  resisting  them  that  tK 
grams  now  exist.  This  committee  should  now  be^prepared  to  per! 
until  reforms  occur  in  the  distribution  of  benefits  from  experiment 
ion  research  and  extension  services. 

must  call  to  your  attention  that  the  plight  of  rural  America  and 
iauure  ot  its  institutions  must  to  some  extent  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
k°rfnf  Tu  an4^  structured  for  dealing  with  rural  needs.  As  you 
know,  the  USDA  has  made  several  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of  rural 
munities  and  poor  people,  one  of  which  was  the  Farm  Security 
mmstration  created  in  the  1930's.  That  agency  was  dismembered 
he  Congress  during  the  early  1940's.  In  1945,  a  group  of  first-rate 
I  re">fS  ?  th,6  USDA's  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
e  up  with  a  timely  "conversion  program  for  the  cotton  South," 
eh  would  have  moved  toward  diversification  oi  agriculture,  and 
int  implementing  vocational  programs  and  other  measures  to 
mrage  the  growth  of  jobs  within  the  area.  Members  of  certain 
sessional  committees  referred  to  this  as  a  "socialistic  scheme," 
insisted  that  the  BAE  be  broken,  and  it  was.  Subsequently  Secre- 
*reeman  was  bluntly  warned  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
mations  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  not  to  become  involved 
•cial  planning  such  as  had  occurred  in  the  BAE.  All  this  is  a  matter 
ecora.  that  same  committee  has  so  closely  overseen  the  hundreds 
periment  station  research  projects  that  station  directors  can  say, 
t  the  Lord,  "They  have  counted  the  hairs  on  my  head."  One  can 
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understand  the  timidity  of  research  administrators  faced  wit] 
possibility  of  having  to  fire  or  otherwise  penalize  respected  collej 
as  a  condition  for  keeping  the  Federal  research  money  rolling  in.  ( 
these  pressures  upon  the  institutions,  I  wonder  whether  you  can  e. 
land-grant  establishments  to  be  responsive  to  your  leadership 
they  know  that  your  committee  has  a  continuing  interest  in 
situation. 

In  listening  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  differences  in  philos< 
it  seems  to  me  we  heard  one  by  one  of  the  things  that  happened  be 
of  technology  and  of  the  institutions  that  brought  the  problems  a 
and  we  heard  the  other  philosophy  in  which  the  emphasis  is  o 
side  of  the  technological  revolution. 

There  really  are  no  institutions  devoted  to  that  kind  of  view,  i 
breaking  down  the  land-grant  college  research  and  extension  sj> 
but  rather  to  showing  continually  what  the  inadequacies  are,  and  1 
ing  to  get  these  things  corrected,  both  through  the  Congress  ai 
the  colleges  themselves,  and  so  I  would  urge  you  as  strongly  as 
in  my  whole  heart  to  help  the  colleges,  to  help  the  people  tha 
colleges  have  not  helped  enough. 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  is  certainly  our  purpose,  Dr.  Hadv, 
for  nobody  has  suggested  we  try  to  break  apart  or  destroy  the 
grant  college  system. 

Our  only  interest  is  in  assuring  that  public  agencies  and  pul 
supported  activities  benefit  the  public  the  way  they  are  suppose 
There  have  been  indications,  which  we  will  not  now  repeat,  th 
some  cases  public  policies  in  rural  America,  including  activiti 
land-grant  colleges,  in  fact  do  not  do  that. 

They  sometimes  benefit  special  interests,  and  they  work  agains 
general  interests. 

I  expressed  earlier  in  these  hearings  our  concern  about  the 
tinuing  out  migration  and  the  dehumanization  of  rural  areas 
growing  concentrations  of  power  at  each  step  in  the  whole  produ 
of  food,  and  our  concern  goes  to  the  policies  of  the  Government 
are  in  part  responsible  for  these  developments.  For  those  reasor 
are  conducting  these  hearings. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  statement. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Hadwiger  follows:) 
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Analysis  of  Research  Projects  of  USDA  and  Agriculture  Experiment  Stations 
ror  calendar  1970,  categorized  under  R?A  801  (Housing: 


by  Don  Fa  Hauwigar,  .January  i.972 


tjoduction 


My  objective  is  to  classify  USDA  and  CSRS  research  projects  designated  under 
using"  into  subcategories  based  on  their  intended  objectives  or  anticipated  finding* 
articular  interest  in  doing  this  is  to  learn  bra  findings  might  be  useful,  or  not 
ful  in  determining  public  policy  for  rural  housing. 

The  information  was  gained  from  progress  reports  for  calendar  year  19-0,  with  the 
Ject  descriptions  and  publications  listed  therein,  as  furnished  by  the  Department  of 
lcuiture.  These  reports  were  uneven  in  structure,   Inconsistencies  between  the  more 
bral  project  descriptions  and  particular  results  listed  in  progress  reports  and 
Lications  often  required  a  judgment  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  project.  The  effort 

made  to  settle  upon  the  major  theme  of  ongoing  research. 

A  special  task  force  of  CSRS,  reporting  in  1965,  found  that  relatively  little 
iarch  was  devoted  to  the  social,  economic,  and  human  aspects  of  rural  America.  More 
mtly,  J,  Patrick  Madden  expressed  similar  concern  about  lack  of  public  policy 
arch,  in  an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Agricultural  Economics  (May,  1970; 
tied  "Social  Change  in  Public  Policy  in  Rural  America,  Data  and  Research  Needs  for 
I9?0's,"  Madden  listed  five  major  problems  in  rural  American  on  which  public  policy 
arch  was  needed,  One  of  these  five  problems  was  -"meeting  the  housing  needs  of 
1  families,"  The  other  four  problems  were —improving  economic  opportunities  of 
1  people,  improving  rural  community  institutions  and  services,  finding  causes  and 
s  foz  poverty,  and  isolating  social  and  economic  barriers  to  change. 

For  each  of  these  problems  several  types  of  research  ar.  needed,  Madden  saidc 
s  types  of  research,  as  he  lists  them,  provide  one  basii  for  classifying  houaing 
irch  projects.  Madden^  list  includes  the  following*   (1)  determine  the  existing 
ition,  including  description  of  the  target  population,  (2)  analyse  relevant  forces 
>ging,  and  estimate  causal  relations,  (3;  study  the  effects  of  current  intervention 
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programs*  (4}  evaluate  potential  innovations  In  intervention  programs,  using  pilot 
studies*  (5)  pull  together  from  all  the  studies  a  wide  range  of  readily  accessible 
information  and  knowledge  so  that  policy  makers  from  ail  levels  can  make  informed 
decisions  In  program  formulation.  Since  Madden  also  emphasized  using  techniques  b 
maka  the  knowledge  accessible  to  the  decision  makers,  this  communications  function 
listed  as  the  sixth  type  of  research.  He  emphasised  that  many  "elegant"  reports  It 
no  real  impact,  because  they  were  not  in  a  form  communicable  to  decision  makers. 
It  was  not  possible  to  categorize  ail  rural  housing  research  projects  under 
Maddens  six  headings.  Many  projects  dealt  with  purely  technical  aspects  of  housii 
construction  which,  at  best,  would  have  only  an  Indirect  impact  upon  any  of  the  cat 
mentioned  above.  For  example,  research  on  new  techniques  for  gluing  joints  might  % 
reduce  the  cost  or  increase  the  durability  of  low-cost  housing,  but  it  did  not  seen 
reasonable  to  list  this  in  one  of  the  categories  that  Madden  mentioned.  Therefore, 
three  additional  categories  were  included*  physical  construction— technical  aspect 
physical  challenges  to  housing  (such  as  termites) j  and  technical  aspects  of  operati 
and  maintaining  housese 

This  eight-part  categorization  will  be  entitled,  "Types  of  Research."  In  subs 
sections  this  research  will  also  be  classified  as  to  who  is  likely  to  use  it,  and  t 
as  to  how  immediately  applicable  it  may  be.  Finally,  the  effort  will  be  made  to  9t 
the  major  finding  of  each  research,  and  these  will  simply  be  listed  in  the  order  in 
which  projects  appeared.  Publications  will  also  be  listed  in  the  same  order» 


V. 

E 


Tyjges  of  Research 

l"  Sg^ggggiSg  Eaei sting  ^uation  Including  Describe  Target  Population 
Out  of  the  total  of  71  projects  listed  under  RPA  801  (housing)  for  which  some 
description  was  provided,  twelve  projects  were  placed  in  the  category  of  describing 
situation.  However,  out  of  a  total  of  48.3  man-years  for  all  projects,  only  6.6  mat 
years  were  involved  here,  and  3.7  of  these  were  committed  to  one  BRS  project  which 
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lartook  to  determine  rural  housing  trends  and  prospects  both  with  respect  to  new 

ids  of  housing  and  characteristics  of  housing  occupants,, 

Several  kinds  of  situation  research  were  differentiated,  the  major  one  (three 

jects,  including  the  ERS  project,  with  iul   man-years)  being  descriptions  of  the 

ds  and  quality  of  housing  used  by  occupants  categorized  by  income  or  age  or  ethnic 

kground  or  other  social  or  demographic  characteristics.  The  second  largest  kind  of 

•arch  consisted  of  behavior  studies  in  which  resident  behavior  patterns  were 

erved  in  an  effort  to  discover  housing  designs  which  were  most  convenient  (four 

Jects,  .3  man-years ),  Other  kinds  of  research  explored  consumers'  desires  or  demand 

housing  (two  projects,  .6  man=years),  and  development  of  concepts  as  to  understanding 

situation  or  character  of  recipients  (one  project,  .3  man-years;. 

Conmeats:  Most  of  these  projects  were  quite  specific  as  to  subject,  dealing  with 

pnents  of  the  total  situation  For  example,  the  behavior  studies  dealt  mainly  with 

ivior  of  elderly  people  within  a  particular  design  of  kitchen,  or  home.  There  was 

ounterpart  study  of  behavior  patterns  of  families,  or  of  the  many  behavior  problems 

ived  in  multi-family  housing.  Host  of  the  situation  studies  were  region-specific 

The  ERS  project  on  rural  trends  produced  at  least  two  publications  with  coapre- 

ive  findings,  However  these  are  based  upon  secondary  data  mainly,  in  the  case  of 

generalised  rural  housing  trends  and  prospects. 

2.  Analyze  Relevant  Forces  Impinging  Estimating  Causal  Relations 

Eleven  projects  and  four  man-years  were  placed  under  this  headingc  These  were 

Brentiated  as  follows i 

Community  economic  resources  available  to  be  devoted  to  housing  (one  project. 
.3  man-years)  v   mj«!*-«'» 

Relationship  between  housing,  other  socio-economic  characteristics,  and  fertility 
rate  (one  project,  1  men-year;  «*•***** 

Effect  of  housing  on  other  life  aspects  such  as- difficulty  of  or  preference  for 
tasks; and  eating  habits  (three  projects,  «8  man-years) 

Effective  legal  constraints  on  use  of  new  technology  and  other  factors  affecting 
supply  of  housing  (two  projects,  1  man-year) 
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Relationship  of  socio-economic  and  demographic  characteristic,  of  occupant*-- 
to  demand  for  housing  (one  project,  .0  man-years) 
and  credit-behavior,  housing-meanings  characteristics  to  desire  for  housl 

(one  project,  .0  man-years)  —  w 

and  credit-behavior,  house-meanings  characteristics  to  quality  of  houslnt 
(one  project,  .3  man-years)  —  ^ 

to  demand  for  housing  (one  project,  .0  man-years) 
to  maintenance  of  housing  (one  project,  .2  man-years) 
to  housing  attitudes  and  use  patterns  (one  project,  .2  man-years) 
to  work  habits  and  patterns  (two  projects,  .6  man-years) 

Comments!  The  amount  of  research  into  causal  relationships,  using  housing  elth< 
as  independent  or  dependent  variable,  is  obviously  small.  Most  studies  Involve  a  J 
universe  of  residents,  located  in  one  community  or  small  area.  Host  do  include  some 
lov-income  housing  occupants. 

As  to  whether  the  findings  are  policy  relevant,  and  whether  their  authors  were 
concerned  about  this  matter,  some  doubts  and  reservations  are  expressed  in  a  later  M 
Presumably  some  of  these  projects  address  the  question,  -who  is  in  bad  housing,  and  « 
But  the  studies  do  not  seem  structured  to  say  much  directly  about  the  dynamics  of 
improvements  in  housing.  Instead,  the  research  usually  explored  socio-economic  relet 
ships,  which  are  presumably  conservative  (reinforce  status  quo)  rather  than  dynamic  li 
their  effects. 

3c  Studying  the  Effects  of  Current  Intervention  Programs 

Only  one  project  seemed  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  this  category,  despite  effoi 
to  be  inclusive.  This  one  was  included  because  one  elm  (out  of  several)  was  to  compel 
satisfactions  of  people  living  in  public  housing  projects  with  satisfactions  of  those 
living  in  trailer  homes.  There  were  no  man-years  committed  to  this  project  In  1970. 

Obviously  there  is  much  experience  to  be  studied  with  respect  to  a  number  of  feds 
and  state  programs  as  well  as  housing  regulations,  catalytic  efforts,  and  other  types 
federal,  state,  or  local  initiatives  to  improve  housing,  especially  during  the  last  fo 
years.  The  lack  of  research  in  this  area  is  not  expieined  by  lack  of  methodology  or 
interest  or  activity. 

4.  Evaluate  Potential  Innovations  in  Intervention  Programs.  Using  Pilot  studies 
There  ere  four  projects  which  seem  to  qualify  here  in  the  sense  that  some  experi- 
mentation had  been  undertaken,  using  human  subjects  in  a  new  situation.  A  total  of  .7 
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,-years  were  involved,  and  the  activities  included  independent  housing  for  elderly 
son.,  acceptability  of  new  housing  designs  for  low-income  people,  promoting  self-help 
animations,  and  en  anticipated  experimentation  in  improving  rural  low-income  housing, 

A  good  deel  of  experimental  or  pilot  program  research  has  occurred  in  other  areas 
behavior  such  as  nutrition  education,  and  this  kind  of  research  is  common  procedure 
the  natural  sciences0  Is  the  lack  of  this  kind  of  research  by  OSDA  and  CSRS  in 
il  housing  due  to  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  researchers,  or  lack  of  qualified 
wrchers  to  undertake  projects  of  this  nature,  lack  of  resources,  or  simply  lack  of 
>rity  for  rural  social  phenomena? 

5.  Synthesis  of  Findings 

Two  projects  seemed  primarily  interested  in  bringing  findings  together  either  for 
•■  or  for  the  use  of  scholars  at  the  institution.  The  first  assembled  materials  on 
e  designs  into  a  handbook,  and  the  second  assembled  bibliography  to  guide  a  research 
ram.  A  total  of  two  projects  and  .6  man-years  were  involved  here. 
There  is  very  little  information  available  on  housing  needs  and  housing  programs 
M«  by  community  non-profit  organisations.  The  area  of  housing  is  one  in  which  the 
age  community  leader  and  even  housing  planners  act  without  information,  in  the 
nee  of  any  efforts  to  synthesize  findings.  Rural  housing  situations,  for  example, 
particularly  unknown  from  one  region  or  one  subject  to  another. 

6,  Making  Knowledge  Accessible  for  Policy  Makers  at  All  Levels 

Two  projects  seemed  to  fit  this  category,  with  a  total  of  .5  man-years,,  One 
set  was  to  prepare  a  handbook  of  rules  on  migrant  housing;  another  was  to  instruct 
Jars  (not  policy  makers)  on  use  of  surface  bonding  of  concrete  block.  Conceivably 
as  publication  on  housing  trends,  indicated  earlier  under  Ro,  1  might  also  have 
classified  in  this  category: 

7,  Technical  Aspects  of  Physical  Construction  of  Houses 

There  were  15  projects  in  this  category,  but  these  included  39.6  man-years  (60%) 

i  housing  research  man-years.  These  projects  were  undertaken  primarily  by  the 

t  Service  or  Agricultural  Engineering  Departments,  Many  or  most  of  the  experiment 
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station  projects  classified  here  were  labeled  as  efforts  to  reduce  costs  of  iow-inco 
housing;  and  this  designation  would  certainly  seem  accurate,  for  example,  for  resear 
bonded  concrete  block  walls  (eliminating  the  need  for  mortar).  However  the  relation 
in  terms  of  output  was  not  always  clear,  as  in  the  case  of  a  project,  classified  und 
(9)  below,  testing  the  effects  of  foot  traffic  wear  upon  wood  floor  surfaces.  The  t 
of  this  project  on  floor  surfaces  was  "physical,  social,  and  economic  aspects  of 
functional  housing  for  low-income  families." 

While  two  or  more  projects  dealt  with  concrete  building  materials,  most  project; 
endeavored  to  improve  the  use  of  wood,  and  often  were  specifically  aimed  at  increasii 
the  use  of  wood  in  lowincome  or  other  bousing.  This  may  be  understandable  in  view  • 
the  input  of  Forest  Service  and  forestry  professionals  under  this  category,  but  the  I 
deserves  comment.  Materials  other  than  wood  may  be  less  scarce,  or  in  any  case  desei 
more  proportionate  treatment  in  federal  research. 

8.  Parasites 

Six  projects,  with  a  total  of  12  man-years,  were  devoted  to  studying  the  behavic 
of  termites  or  bacteria  or  other  enemies  of  wood.  This  accounted  for  18X  of  total  m 
years  in  rural  housing  research,  about  equal  to  ail  man-years  under  the  Madden  categci 

9.  Operation  of  Houses  and  Utilities 

Three  projects,  with  a  total  of  1.2  man-years,  were  categorized  as  designed  to 
provide  maintenance  of  houses— the  proper  use  of  electricity,  unkeep  practices  of  eld 
people,  and  wearability  of  wood  floor  surfaces. 


as: 


For  IJhom  Was  Research  Intended? 

An  effort  was  made  to  list  the  parties  or  agencies  for  whom  research  might  be 
intended,  although  the  progress  reports  themselves  did  not  usually  specify  a  target 
grouj>. 

Aa  indicated,  most  research  was  concerned  with  technical  aspects  of  construction c« 
tenance  of  property,  and  therefore  a  large  number  of  the  projects,  encompassing  the  bulk  o  I 
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•an-years,  were  listed  as  being  Intended  for  those  who  construct  or  maintain  housed 
architects,  builders  service  tadaatrles.  One  may  postulate  that  economies  achieved  in 
»  construction  of  houses  will  be  passed  along  to  the  consumer,  though  that  proposition 
vas  not  tested  or  e*en  touched  upon  in  any  rural  housing  research  project,   Furthermore, 
consumer  interests  were  rarely  mentioned,  and  some  research  seemed  intended  as  a  direct 
service  to  producers,  For  example,  one  research  project  was  producing  market  surveys 
and  undertaking  law  searches  designed  to  provide  information  to  facilitate  the  marketing 
»f  lumber.  There  was  no  project  which  would  hare  measured  the  efficiency  of  the  lumbering 
Wastry,  or  its  profit- taking.  There  was  no  look  at  the  Institutions  involved  *n 
educing  or  selling  housing.  Yet  there  is  need  for  this  kind  of  analysis,  because  a 
long  chain  of  private  individuals  and  firms  now  provide  specially  inputs  in  the  process 

*  providing  federally  subsidised  housing  to  consumers,  and  the  value  of  these  services 

3  nowhere  examined  in  this  research.   Instead,  the  spirit  and  intent  of  much  research  is 
^ustry-oriented,  as  indicated  in  the  description  of  one  very  substantial  project,  -Use 
f  automated  and  more  complex  sawmill  machinery  is  increasing  demand  for  operations 
search  to  provide  information  for  decision  making  in  forest  product  Industries. 

■fit.  of  operation  research  analysis  are  useful  to  an  existing  plant,  and  are  «xtr«ly 
Unable  in  evaluating  investment  in  both  horizontal  *nd  vertical  integration  and  In  new 
lant  facilities," 

While  mo^t  research  was  for  the  initial  benefit  of  the  building  industry,  the 

cond  largest  use  category-  contained  research  for  which  no  user  was  apparent,   It  was 

fflcult  to  know,  for  example,  who  would  be  the  user  or  recipient  of  new  information 

cut  relationships  between  ,ocio-economic  characteristics  of  residents  and  the  quality 

ieir  housing.   Farmers  Home  Administration  migh  ■  incorporate  such  information  In 

*  proposals  for  program  change,  and  individuals  or  teams  within  USD* 

search  agencies  could  pick  up  this  information  and  assure  that  it  does  become 
>asis  for  program  suggestions.   However,  only  a  part  of  these  findings  would 
|  ci^r  program  relevance.  Many  potential  research  questions  designed  to  find 
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causes  which  are  subject  to  administrative  control  would  be  related  to  existing  pre 
but  many  of  these  have  to  do  with  the  method  of  administering  programs,  which  has  j 
be  looked  at  in  any  single  project.  Another  approach  would  be  to  seek  soclo-econoa 
characteristic  and  demographic  relationships  with  program  outputs.  This  would  tent 
Indicate  shortcomings  in  the  program  in  addition  to  those  in  administration. 

In  summary,  most  research  is  not  Intended  for  the  benefit  of  consumers  direct] 
for  policy  makers.  It  is  pointed  toward  use  by  the  housing  industry,  or  to  be  incc 
into  a  body  of  sociological  knowledge. 

Usability  of  Research 


V. 


An  effort  was  made  to  put  research  into  three  categories— that  which  was  lame* 
usable  or  practical)  that  which  was  an  increment  or  addition  to  a  body  of  knowledge 
might  then  be  useful  as  a  whole;  and  research  which  was  purely  theoretical  or  me the 
not  intended  at  all  for  practical  use.  This  required  very  large  judgments,  but  pei 
the  evaluation  supports  a  few  statements. 

Much  of  the  research  dealing  with  housing  construction  or  maintenance  fell  int 
category  of  direct  and  practical  A  total  of  IS  projects  dealing  with  housing  cons 
and  maintenance  were  listed  as  practical,  and  another  four  non-construction,  non-ma 
projects  were  listed  in  this  category.  The  latter  four  included  a  survey  of  low-it 
housing  residents,  research  on  how  much  repair  is  needed  in  rural  low-income  homes, 
for  self-help  housing,  and  the  development  of  a  bibliography  for  use  by  scholars  at 
institution. 

On  the  other  extreme—theoretical  and  methodological,  five  projects  were  lists 
other  projects  fell  in  between  these,  with  no  apparent  immediate  or  practical  use, 
perhaps  many  of  these  findings  could  be  incorporated  into  program  design  or  adminia 
if  there  exists  a  good  chain  of  communication  and  synthesis  of  Information  between 
researchers  and  program  administrators. 


Final  Comments 


It  would  appear  that  not  much  of  the  present  research  on  rural  housing  is  inte 
to  provide  findings  useful  for  the  development  of  public  policy  in  rural  America,  a 
solicited  In  the  paper  by  J.  Patrick  Madden.  Some  of  the  needs  Madden  mentions,  su 
analysis  of  existing  policy  and  testing  innovations,  are  entirely  neglected. 
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?ypes  of  Research  under  RPA  '-"Ruxcj.  Housing 
by  CSRS  and  USDA,  calendar  19?0* 


Madden  Public  Policy  Ca^^,ri es 


i. 
2. 
3t 

4. 
5, 
6, 


Situation 
Causes 

Currenc  Programs 
Innovations 
Synthesis  of  findings 
Coraaunication  to  decision 
Bakers 


Subtotal 
Technical  Findings 


No.  of 
Projects 


36 


Man-Years 


6.6 

4.4 
.0 
.7 
.6 

.5 

12.6 


70  Construction 

8.  Parasites 

9.  Maintenance 

Subtotal 


2h 


39.6 

12.0 

1.2 


52.8 


^Derived  from  information  in  annual  progress  reoorts 
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Below  ia  a  list  of  major  findings  of  rural  housing  research  projects*  For  eacl 

project  reporting  findings,  an  effort  was  made  to  extract  that  finding  which  was  no 

smphasised,,  These  appear  in  abbreviated  form  below,  listed  in  the  order  in  which  p: 

appeared. 

Better  house  designs 

Amount  of  electricity  used  in  farm  homes 

Relationship  between  SES,  credits,  demographic, ovaer ship,  and  quel: 

of  rural  housing 
feral te  behavior,  migration 
Ways  to  reduce  housing  construction  costs 
Little  mortgage  credit  is  available  in  rural  Arkansas 
Substandard  houses  are  inhabited  by  old  or  disabled  or  women;  and 

mobile  homes  are  a  major  supplier  of  low-income  housing 
Strength  of  glue 
Durability  of  wood  finishes 
Fire  resistant  material  was  uneconomical 
Effectiveness  of  wood  preservatives 
Engineering  values  for  strength  of  wood  paneling 
Need  adequate  anchorage  for  wood  beams 
Sandwich  panels  perform  wall 

Financial  management  practices  are  related  to  housing  conditions 
Technique  of  building  concrete  blocks  without  mortar 
A  method  of  assessing  consumer  preferences  for  housing 
Physical  aspects  of  housing  needs  for  elderly 
Floor  surface  wear  is  reduced  after  a  time 
Sidarly  did  not  prefer  public  housing  over  other  forms,  and  use  of 

public  facilities  was  determined  by  proximity 
Difficulty  of  homemaking  tasks  is  related  to  housing 
Employed  homemakers  have  less  tisae  for  housekeeping  tasks  than  non< 

employed  homemakers 
There  are   differences  becween  rural  end  urban  in  completion  of  houi 

tasks 
Sound  does  not  undui}'  penetrate  wood  frame  wails 
Low  cost  bene  design 

Dse  of  new  nailss  now  giue  and  preventing  decay  of  wood 
Operations  research  can  help  forest  products  indu3try 
Behavior  of  termites 
Bacteria  deterioration  of  wood 

Conditions  and  remedies  for  problems  of  las-income  hous5.ng 
Housing  status  is  related  to  SES,  housing  meanings,  social  particij 
Urbann-ural  differences  arc  related  to  fertility  rates 
Size  of  families  and  income  of  rural  families 
Iksw  much  doss  a  home  cost  the  lionstsuaiiy,  and  how  touch  does  the  coor 

receive  from  taxes  (cc.rcusnity  cost  for  residence  versus  community 

income  from  taxes) 
Heat  and  radiation  varies  specifically  with  size  and  position  of  ws 

openings 
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Senator  Stevenson.  We  have,  Dr.  Hadwiger,  as  you  know,  received 
0£^1X%$*r"  ^  def-- staten.entsS 

ft  especially  grateful  for  those  suggestions.  ' 

•Sructileway.4116111  ^  h°P6fully  m°Ve  forward  in  a  Posi«™  and 

Zl  ^  ,FfU^°Ut  °f  time  t0day-  The  record  wil1  remain  open  for  2 

ll^c         hp6uart  ^  pers.ons  who  would  «ke  to  make  further 
atements,  we  will  be  glad  to  receive  them 

„H  ^SXlnt  T  t°rder.  Prhlted  a11  statements  of  those  unable  to  at- 
ad  and  other  pertinent  material  submitted  for  the  record. 
( 1  he  material  referred  to  folio ws : ) 
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Arrowhead  f  Mills 


BOX  866     •     HEREFORD,  TEXAS  79045     •     (806)  364-0730 


June   23,    1972 


Mr.    Boren   Chertkov 
Counsel   to   the   Subcommittee 
Room  201,    Senate   Annex 
Washington,    D.    C.      20510 

Dear  Mr.    Chertkov: 

My  name   is   Frank  Ford   and    I   am  President   of   no*f    c-.**-i.   n 
Farms,    Inc.    and   Arrowhead  Mills,    In    ."of   Sere^ord      Texas^two" 
or'Scall™™'    fSnC^OT    °,f   ?btai-"?   an5emerchaLeis   n.tW° 

;^ 

position, ^fVT'V11  ^ri^US  com-ittees  and  in    e   1  '  ° 
positions  of  leadership  in  the  agricultural  community. 

s^rvinJ  ?nVLa,'^gh  re§ard  f°r  ma"y   P^sonal  friends  who  are 
PvE£cf„   P°s7tlons  of  power  in  several  land  grant  collets 
S£f  Ji  "  fervices»  a"d  exneriment  stations,  I  feel  that  much 
cuIturerUSTheU'LXe  &T  t0  th?  sociolo?-al  aspectS  of  agrt 
S?iS  hi  il  -S   rt.tLermLgains  in  Sross  farm  nroduction  which 
cuftura?  chlT^I   Wlth/he  use  of  ^ssive  mechanization,  agri- 
cultural chemicals,  and  concentration  of  power  generallv  will 

the^?"  S?  °ff?et  by/5e  C°StS  °*  wob1^  of^owd'^  In 
the  Sualitv  o?'f^S  -f  humandig"ity,  possible  reductions  in 
tne  quality  of  food,  increased  medical  costs  from  a  combination 
of  tKe  previous  factors  and  a  deterioration  in  general  of  thP 
outrfori^dam-n-HUndSedS  °f  th~sands  of  Amer^ns  are  crving 
sonifn  America ?  P     responsiveness  to  the  ideals  of  Jef'fer? 

2j?lS°?1*-?^St:  bu  t0  retain  tbe  ereat  aspects  of  our  herita-e 
while  letting  the  outmoded  decaying  structures  which  Pre  no 
longer  important  be  replaced  by  a  renewal  of  purnose.   This 
renewal  is  represented  today  in  America  by  millions  of  oeonle 
•J  ail  ages  who  want  more  attention  given' to  the  qualitv  of 
life  and  one  of  the  nost  important  asnects  of  this  is~the 

or-anfc*?*™?     ?*    ^  ^  tOWard  the  ™ral  areas>  towa^ 
rlffr^   S^ng»  toward  ^proving  our  environment,  toward 
plating  better  to  each  other,  and  the  reattainment  of  our 
national  nurpose  through  the  reattainment  of  our  individual 
dreams  and  aspirations. 


JATURAL    AND    ORGANIC    FOODS    FROM    DEAF    SMITH    COUNTY 


Frank  Ford 
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ARROWHEAD  MILLS,  INC 


Stone   Ground,   Whole   Grain   Products   from   Deaf  Smith   County 

BOX  866 
HEREFORD,  TEXAS  79045 


Featuring   Organically   Grown   G 


C  1 


Dear  Friends: 

You  will  recognize  that  many  new  talents  have  been  infused  into  this  new  catalog  of 
good  foods.   It  all  begins  with  the  farmer  who  loves  the  soil  and  has  a  commitment  to 
improve  it.   After  over  two  decades  of  "Modern  technology",  the  American  farmer  is 
re-learning  the  joys  of  feeling  and  smelling  life  in  his  earth.   Composts,  trace 
mineral  and  humic  acid  materials  are  being  added  to  many  thousands  of  acres  now,  and 
with  the  resulting  increases  in  humus  levels,  bacterial  action  and  earthworm  populati 
farmers  are  finding  better  moisture  utilization  and  stronger  plants  which  are  more 
resistant  to  disease  and  insect  attack.   Beneficial  insects  and  birds  are  again  findi 
their  way  back  into  the  fields,  and  the  best  talents  in  agriculture  are  searching  for 
ways  to  utilize  the  forces  of  nature,  rather  than  for  new  ways  to  destroy  them. 

Consumers  are  learning  that  over-processing  of  food  has  been  robbing  them  of  their 
food  dollar,  and  that  the  approximately  2500  coloring  agents,  preservatives,  emulsifi 
bleaching  agents,  anti-oxidants ,  etc. are  quite  often  not  so  good  for  the  life  of  the 
eater  as  they  are  for  the  shelf  life  and  appearance  of  the  eaten.  There  is  a  new  int 
in  eating  "Low  on  the  food  chain"  -  grains,  beans,  seeds  -  vegetables  grown  fresh  in 
gardens,  so  that  the  accumulated  poisons  present  in  our  environment  are  reduced  in  ou 
daily  intake  of  food.  New  books  on  natural  foods  cookery  and  balanced  protein  throug 
combinations  of  grains  and  beans  are  opening  up  new  vistas  for  good  health  on  small 
budgets.  You  might  say  that  a  fresh  wind  is  blowing  in  the  food  business,  and  that  « 
lot  of  nice  people  are  feeling  better  than  they  have  ever  felt  in  their  lives. 

There  are  some  good  new  names  on  this  price  list:   Erewhon,  Pure  and  Simple,  Chico 
San  and  others  are  working  together  to  bring  you  some  good  new  foods  which  we  think 
you  will  enjoy:  buckwheat  spaghetti,  flat  whole  wheat  noodles,  cashews  roasted  with 
tamari,  bulghur,  rice  cream,  corn  flour,  green  split  peas,  lentils,  pearled  barley, 
short  grain  rice,  rice  cakes,  mu  tea,  apple  butter  and  olive  oil;  also  other  products 
for  natural  living:  Corona  hand  grinding  mills,  sesame  shampoo  and  sesame  lotion.   Tr 
new,  dry  radiant  heat  method  we  use  to  produce  our  grain  and  bean  flakes  is  really 
gaining  enthusiasts  as  good  cooks  find  that  they  can  prepare  delicious,  high  protein 
dishes  from  our  soy  and  pinto  flakes  in  less  than  an  hour.   The  wheat,  rye,  oat  and 
rice  flakes  are  the  basis  of  many  good  home-made  granolas,  using  just  the  right  touct 
of  sunflower  seeds,  sesame  seeds,  nuts  and  raisins.   The  flakes  are  really  good  in 
casseroles  and  other  main  dishes,  breads  and  cookies. 

Even  before  the  food  revolution  began  in  earnest,  mothers  found  that  once  their  fami 
had  tasted  whole  wheat  rolls  made  from  fresh  stone  ground  flour,  refined  white  bread 
had  no  place  in  their  homes.   They  are  now  realizing  that  refined  oils  are  no  better 
than  refined  flour.   The  solvent  extraction  of  oils,  the  high  temperature  deodonzin, 
the  use  of  bleaches  and  preservatives  do  nothing  to  promote  health  and  vitality 
Refined  salt  is  now  being  replaced  in  many  homes  with  unrefined  sea  salt.   Families  , 
learning  the  joys  of  pure  peanut  butter  -  no  hydrogenation,  no  dextrose,  no  shorteni, 
The  plant  at  Portales  has  been  newly  renovated,  and  the  people  there  are  ready  to 
produce  the  old-style  best  peanut  butter  ever  -  quality  guaranteed.   Refined  sugar  i 
being  replaced  in  natural  food  homes  with  delicious  dried  fruits  and  other  natural 
sweeteners  as  people's  taste  buds  are  once  again  becoming  attuned  to  the  natural  swe, 

build  a  good  bridge  toward  a  bette 


>ith  yc 


at" 


peop 
ness    of  many   foods.      Our   purpose   is 
way.      Let   Peace   begin  with  us. 


Personally  srown  on  our  own  farms,   the  finest  shipped  from   Deaf  Smith  County  —  cleaned  and  ready  for  use  in  you 
kitchen;  organically  grown  wheat,  rye,  corn,  soybeans,  millet. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 


ORVILLE  G.  BENTLEY,  DEAN 


URBANA,  ILLINOIS    61S01 

July  2U,  197? 


The  Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  III 
Chai  rman 

Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
Room  456,  Old  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Stevenson : 

Your  kind  letter  of  July  7  reflected  a  thought fulness  that  came 
through  to  me  as  I  listened  to  and  participated  in  the  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  that  you  conducted  on  June  20.   As  vou 
might  expect,  those  of  us  that  are  immersed  in  the  extension,  research, 
and  teaching  programs  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  appreciated  the 
opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of  these  programs  and  to  answer  the  flimsy 
allegations  of  failure  of  the  great  "land-grant  universities"  of  this 
country  made  in  Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times. 

If  one  strips  away  some  of  the  rhetoric  frequently  used  in  Hard 
Tomatoes,  Hard  Times,  the  report  presents  justification  for  greatlv  expanded 
educational  programs  focused  on  the  problems  of  rural  America,  i.e.   th*» 
people  living  outside  -tandard  metropolitan  areas.   Besides  income  disparity 
in  comparison  to  urban  areas  and  lack  of  Job  opportunities,  there  are  serious 
matters  of  inequities  in  educational  opportunities,  deficiencies  in  public 
sery-.ces  including  health  services,  and  the  need  for  improvements  in" insti- 
tutional arrangements  for  all  levels  of  governmental  services.   Agriculture 
is  still  the  leading  enterprise  in  rural  America  end  we  cannot  separate 
social -oriented  educaMcnal  Programs  from  the  need  to  maintain  »  viable 
strong  agricultural  economy  including  the  research  educational  effort  that 
is  so  much  a  part  of  modern  agriculture  irrespective  of  the  size  o*  the 
farm  enterprise.   The  Colleges  of  Agriculture  through  the  State  Agricultural 
BXper?raent  Stations  and  th«  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in  cooperation 
with  the  USDA  have  been  requesting  funds  to  support  a  sizeable  effort  in 
a  whole  array  of  educational  activities  aimed  at  human  resource  and  com- 
munity development.   Unfortunately  many  of  these  objectives  get  mixed  into 
action-oriented  aspects  of  "rurrl  development  programs"  and  the  more  polit- 
ical connotations  of  this  latter  program.   Perhaps  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Hearings  you  have  held  will  be  that  a  new  force  can  be  mobilized  to  support 
work  that  will  fall,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  under  the  general  heading 
of  rural  development. 

In  our  College  we  have  used  the  "seed  money"  provided  through 
federal  sources  for  rural  development  (Hatch  and  Smith-Lever  Acts)  to  develop 
a  planning  capability  for  the  College  and  to  implement  programs  as  those 
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The  Honorable  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  -  2 


July  2k,   1972 


outlined  in  the  May  17,  1972  Extension  Council  Report  by  Director  J.  B.  Claar 
which  I  sent  you  on  June  2,  1972.   We  have  assigned  one  of  our  agricultural 
sociologists,  Professor  H.  J.  Schweitzer,  the  dual  responsibility  of  assistant 
director  of  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  Illinois  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  to  coordinate  and  plan  programs  in  community  development  and 
special  educational  efforts  for  rural  programs  in  the  socio-economic  area. 

I  want  to  reiterate  the  invitation  that  I  extended  to  you  via 
John  Taylor  and  Basil  Condos  to  visit  the  campus  anytime  that  you  are  in 
Illinois.   We  would  be  honored  to  have  you  visit  with  us  for  whatever  time 
you  have,  but  we  would  hope  that  you  could  be  with  us  long  enough  to  tour 
some  of  our  facilities  and  introduce  you  to  some  of  our  staff  so  that  you 
can  get  a  feel  for  our  research  and  teaching  activities  here  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  A  full  tour  would  take  at  least  a  half  day  but  we  would 
tailor  a  tour  to  fit  your  schedule. 

Sincerely, 


(OrJUU 


OGB:JC 

enc 

cc  J.  B.  Claar 
J.  W.  Peltason 
G.  W.  Salisbury 


P.S.   Jim  Thomson  had  an  editorial  in  the  July  1  issue  of  the  Prairie  Farmer 


and  the  Farm  Journal  reported  on  their  observations  on  Hard  Tomatoes, 
Hard  Times  in  the  August  issue.   For  your  convenience,  copies  of  these 
reports  are  enclosed. 
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[From  the  Prairie  Farmer,  July  1,  1972] 

Pbaibie  Fabmeb  Says  :  Land-Gbant  Cbiticisms  Desebve  Oonsidebation 

'Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times"  is  a  book  that  will  get  the  close  scrutiny  of 
and-grant  college  personnel  from  deans  to  county  extension  advisers  Many 
lave  already  read  it.  Some  are  still  in  shock.  any 

The  book  is  neither  scholarly  nor  unique  but  is  a  virtual  torrent  of  abuse  that 

"Tr^nTJJrg*  ^  °f  the.  ^^tural  land-grant  establishment 
Targets  include  4-H,  extension  service,  colleges  of  agriculture,  state  experi- 
m  5SerrnmeDt  ^ri^ltural  bureaucracies,  and  all  college  SSi 
Here  is  a  sample  statement  that  summarizes  the  impression  the  authors  are 
rymg  to  convey :  'The  land-grant  colleges  ...  have  put  their  tax-supped  re^ 
n^ofi^nfif  I'17  iDt°  e?FtS  that  Primarily  have  worked  to  thl^dvantagt 
Sd  ranches    .^  C0T»°Tate  enterprises,  particularly  huge  corporate  fanS 

"Hard  tomatoes''  is  a  product  of  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Proiect 
Washington,  D.C.,  funded  by  the  Field  Foundation  «*>iun»Diuiy  project, 

The  book  blisters  the  land-grant  complex  (colleges  of  agriculture  extension 
SS/1?  ? HtG  exPeriment  stati^«)  *>r  their  sins  of  omi!s?on  d^reh?t!on  o? 

The  land-grant  colleges  ".  .  .  are  closed  communities  .  .  .  locked  into  an  inhrod 
'Z1^™^  C°mpleX  ;  they  are  Capable  of  thinking  beyonT^erilf  intent 
Z^^*™*"*1  ***  ^  a  failUre  •  •  •  and  a  ^antic^^ Lw^rX 

^M^^^^  "*  ^  S™  «*  ^ssing 

M^i^^$^$%^$^<*  — d  cows  of 
JffG^,a^USeS  the  a^cultural  bureaucracy  of  standing  by  while  DES 
il      lV°  the  unsusP^ting  public.  The  authors  call  DES-f ed  beef  "extLmS v 

Sousing)  'UmerS'  beCaUSG  ^  iS  evidence  that  the^^oafflffi 

ZZ. i^%£^&££!£  t0  «*"*-  *■»  with  massive 

rmer  found  that  the  average  return  on  equity  for  42  food  industry  cordons 
££  Mling™  Se^n^'o?1?4^  Whi°5  :'Hard  **»»toes»  hints  is  making 

^Sfi^4£S^^"5r that  the  a™ 

^"nd^Vv0^^  -7a,?  Tomat°es"  ™  the  empty  mouthings  of  the 
y  acquaintance  rtth  It  ^S^  "^  7Jtb  only  an  Eastern  "Aral's  cur! 
t  is  that  it  is  »C  »  h»»^P  T^eS  °f  the  "ericultural  community, 
ved  witt   Tsca^f  rathe?ttan  a bi™?C» f  ,t0  a  tas?  ?at  would  «*  »**>■ 
Ifarism  will  turnma^y  people  off  CleaVer'  And  their  cal1  for  more 
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The  authors  insist  that  both  family  farmers  and  farm  labor  hare  been  "tail 
Lzed  by  farm  mechanization."  They  also  speak  of  going  back  to  a  simpler  hi 
and-horse  type  agriculture  that  can  never  be. 

Unfortunately  the  authors  come  across  as  fanatics  when  they  really  11 
some  sensible  things  to  say.  There  is  a  wild  gleam  in  the  eye  as  they  shed  em 
dile  tears  for  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  and  as  they  belligerently  demanl 
the  establishment,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

They  insist  that  the  complex  should  put  major  emphasis  on  the  marJ 
farmer,  ignoring  the  fact  that  information  is  available  for  the  taking,  and  2 
you  can  lead  one  to  the  waters  of  knowledge  but  you  can't  make  him  drink.  :| 

"Hard  Tomatoes''  will  make  anyone  who  values  calm  objectivity  climb  the  J 
But  thru  the  morass  of  leftish  distortion,  exaggeration,  and  innuendo,  then 
enough  truth  to  give  the  land-grant  college  complex  something  to  worry  abl 

Some  hard  questions  need  to  be  asked  about  the  secretive  and  detail 
methods  of  the  ag  college  foundations  which  license  products  developed  bvi 
searchers  at  taxpayer  expense. 

Obviously  some  changes  need  to  be  made  in  the  system,  and  the  deans  of  J 
colleges  of  agriculture,  the  USDA  hierarchy,  and  corporate  agribusiness  may! 
be  the  ones  to  recommend  them. 

The  inbred  approach  of  the  land-grant  bureaucracy  which  "Hard  TomatJ 
criticizes  would  only  perpetuate  the  problem.  Let's  have  some  outsiders  tall 
look. 


CJ3 


v. 


[From  the  Farm  Journal,  August  1972] 

Little  Book,  Big  Uproar  :  Why  Nonfarm  Critics  Demand  More  Research  J 
Extension  for  Small  Farmers 

(By  Jerry  Carlson,  Managing  Editor) 

"Stupid.  Stupid.  Stupid!  How  can  they  deceive  a  Senator  like  this?"  I 
Sechler,  perky  young  fact-finder  for  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Projec  j 
Washington,  clenched  her  fists  in  the  hearing  room  seat  beside  me. 

Gray-haired  ag  college  administrators  were  at  the  witness  table  up  fri 
defending  universities  and  Extension  from  accusations  of  ignoring  small  farm! 
Sue  elbowed  me :  "How  can  you  stay  so  calmr  Exasperated  by  the  testimony,  1 
swirled  out  of  her  chair,  pushed  open  the  Senate  chamber  door  and  stalked  del 
the  hall :  Young.  Idealistic.  Outraged. 

Those  were  the  three  explosive  qualities  which  propelled  a  handful  of  activl 
to  blast  the  blankets  off  years  of  accumulated  bureaucracy  last  month.  Three  il 
and  nine  women  armed  with  typewriters  took  on  the  whole  land-grant-systeii 
USDA,  ag  colleges,  experiment  stations  and  Extension. 

Jim  Hightower  heads  this  loose-knit  group,  called  the  Agribusiness  AccoJ 
ability  Project.  "The  way  you  get  action  for  the  poor  and  powerless  is  tol 
after  those  with  power,"  he  says.  "You  get  the  Establishment's  attend 
through  newspapers  and  TV." 

Although  he  is  not  connected  with  consumer  critic  Ralph  Nader,  HightoJ 
uses  a  stock  Nader  tactic :  Study  a  subject,  dramatize  the  findings  in  a  "reseal 
report,"  trigger  a  Congressional  hearing. 

His  book,  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times— The  Failure  of  the  Land  Grant  (1 
lege  System,"  drew  news  media  attention,  all  right.  It  insisted  that  research  J 
Extension  workers  have : 

Ignored  millions  of  displaced  small  farmers  and  rural  poor,  spending  moslrf 
their  time  cozying  with  elite  farmers  and  agribusinesses  who  least  need  ha 

Taken  agribusiness  grants  into  public  laboratories  to  perform  research  wfcl 
mainly  benefits  the  private  firms  doling  out  the  money. 

Tolerated  discrimination  which  deprived  Negro  land-grant  colleges  from;* 
search  funds  and  cheated  black  farmers  from  Extension  help. 

These  indictments  helped  trigger  the  hearing  by  Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  I 
(D.,  111.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  on  migrant  labor.  Witnesses  pid 
up  counterfire  and  endorsements  which  far  exceeded  the  volume  of  the  origid 
book  itself. 

Don  Hadwiger,  professor  of  political  science  at  Iowa  State  University,  g« 
Hightower  good  marks  for  "honest  efforts  and  good  intentions." 

Hadwiger  noted  that :  "USDA  is  quite  proud  of  its  domestic  food  progre* 
today,  but  it  spent  months  and  even  years  trying  to  refute  the  justificationsin 
which  those  expanded  programs  are  now  based." 
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Stevenson  seemed  relaxed  and  a  little  bemused  through  the  two-day  hearing 
except  when  Secretary  Butz  began  peppering  questions  at  the  chairman  from  the 
witness  stand.  Butz  asked  Stevenson :  "Are  you  being  antisocial,"  now  that  the 
Stevenson  family  farm  in  Illinois  supports  just  one  family  instead  of  its  former 
three?  What  would  happen  if  you  brought  those  two  families  back  from  nonfarm 
work  and  divided  the  farm's  income  among  all  three  households'" 

E.  T.  York,  vice  president  for  agricultural  affairs  at  the  University  of  Florida 
scorned  the  Hightower  book  at  "the  most  biased,  distorted  and  irresponsible 
piece  of  writing  I  have  ever  seen." 

York  backed  up  the  defense  of  his  university  with  a  volume  bigger  and  thicker 
than  Hightower's,  and  also  handed  out  tasty  Florida-developed  tomatoes  and 
peanuts. 

Thus  the  crackle  of  peanut  shells  punctuated  other  witnesses'  testimony  as  the 
audience  munched  and  meditated.  Naturally  the  daily  news  media  reported  the 
battle,  quote  by  quote. 

Bur  you  can  sort  out  the  real  issues  only  by  picking  through  the  debris  of 
rhetoric  left  behind  the  debate.  Two  basic  questions : 

1.  Now  that  U.S.  taxpayers  are  spending  more  than  $100  billion  a  year  on 
social  programs,  how  can  research  and  Extension  make  these  tax  dollars  more 
effective  for  the  people  who  need  help? 

"We  have  this  enormous  Extension  system  that  has  never  gotten  its  feet  wet 
in  this  area  and  doesn't  know  what  federal  programs  can  or  can't  do,"  stressed 
Hadwiger  of  Iowa  State. 

2.  How  will  a  shift  in  priorities  affect  the  level  of  research  and  Extension 
help  to  commercial  farmers? 

I  A  few  leaders  within  the  land-grant  system  have  agonized  over  those  questions 
imore  than  anyone.  But  the  system's  own  inertia,  plus  that  of  Congressional  con- 
servatives who  control  the  federal  appropriations,  have  prevented  much  shift  in 
(funds  and  priorities. 

i  Most  of  the  counterfire  to  "Hard  Tomatoes"  simply  defended  the  land-grant 
system's  past  accomplishments.  But  some  solid,  hopeful  ideas  came  through. 
I  Public  emphasis  on  the  "little  guy"  should  help  build  steam  behind  the  Rural 
development  bill.  This  action  would  help  create  part-time  jobs  near  home  for 
|:armers  with  smaller  acreages  ;  full-time  jobs  for  youngsters  who  want  careers  in 
iheir  home  communities.  As  Secretary  Butz  emphasized,  it's  naive  and  nostalgic 

0  think  we  can  raise  the  incomes  and  satisfaction  of  millions  of  people  by  asking 
l hem  to  depend  solely  on  small  plots  of  land. 

1  While  local  and  state  funds  continue  supporting  farm  production  research,  a 
\ireater  share  of  federal  funds  can  be  aimed  at  people-oriented  research.  Much 
>f  this  should  be  coordinated  regionally.  Hadwiger  also  suggests  special-function 
ieams  of  researchers  to  "provide  a  way  around  the  existing  balkanization  of 
xperiment  station  research,"  where  a  creative  individual  can't  get  a  project 
nast  his  director. 

In  a  private  interview,  Ned  Bayley,  USDA's  director  of  science  and  education, 
old  me  of  such  beginnings.  Four  universities  have  recently  established  regional 
ural  development  centers:  Cornell,  Iowa  State,  Oregon  State,  and  Tuskegee 
nstitute.  These  will  be  action-oriented  centers,  "not  just  data  collectors,"  said 
bayley.  Kansas  State  also  has  a  statewide  rural  development  center. 
1  "On  this  kind  of  community  work,  research  and  Extension  have  to  work 
ogether,"  said  Bayley.  "They  can  help  local  people  take  stock  of  what  they  have 
io  work  with  in  the  community,  then  help  get  what  it  wants.  Do  feasibility 
itudies  like  this — "  Bayley  thumbed  through  a  notebook  of  projects^ — "Could  this 
igg-breaking  firm  employing  50  people  make  a  go  of  it  in  this  Georgia  town?" 

"We'll  have  to  prove  to  Congress  that  we  know  what  we're  doing  on  social  and 
i?onomic  work  before  getting  major  appropriations,"  noted  Bayley.  "And  we'll 
ave  to 'grow  most  of  the  people  who'll  put  their  hearts  into  the  job — I'm  looking 
it  today's  undergrads.  It's  not  work  that  produces  professional  papers." 
i  Hadwiger  of  Iowa  State  proposed  that  land-grant  researchers  also  turn  to 
evaluating  assistance  programs  for  rural  people.  Much  effort  and  dollars  have 
3en  spent  evaluating  commodity  programs,  but  there  is  almost  a  taboo  against 
looking  critically  at  food  programs ;  housing  programs."  He  suggested  a  "report- 
ig  service,"  like  a  crop  reporting  service,  to  monitor  rural  conditions — "numbers 
J  inadequate  houses,  participation  in  school  lunches,  extent  of  rural  poverty  and 
i)  on:" 

The  National  Farmers  Union  proposed  research  on  international  commodity 

ireements  and  the  effect  of  diminished  rail  service  in  rural  areas. 

Orville  Bentley,  dean  of  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  ticked  off  a 
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half-dozen  areas  he's  already  pressing  into :  "Our  farmers  are  vitally  ccmoeri 
with  property  taxes,  for  instance.  What  are  the  economic  and  social  affectd 
different  blends  of  property  taxes,  income  taxes,  sales  taxes?  It  means  a  lot] 
the  man  who  wants  to  make  a  living  on  the  land." 

Overall,  we  need  research  to  discover  new  kinds  of  efficiencies  on  a  regioj 
and  national  scope,  rather  than  just  programs  that  shuffle  new  industry  and  1 
dollars  from  one  place  to  another. 

What  can  the  country  gain  "if  the  new  industry  locates  at  Podunk  instead] 
Compost  Corners,"  as  Don  Paarlberg,  USDA's  director  of  ag  economics  puts! 
When  a  million  people  migrate  to  cities  this  year,  what's  the  net  cost  to  societjj 
supporting  them  there  versus  providing  opportunity  in  the  country  and  ri| 
towns?  There's  scarcely  enough  information  on  these  subjects  around  nowi 
write  a  decent  one-page  feature  story. 

Other  watchdog  groups  like  the  Agribusiness  task  force  are  at  work.  A  gr<j 
of  former  Cornell  students  have  released  a  449-page  report  called  "Failing 
People."  It  jabs  Cornell  University.  Maybe  public-interest  groups  can  help  shi 
budding  socially-oriented  research  and  Extension  from  Congressional  repris 
which  have  previously  clobbered  this  kind  of  effort. 

Rep.  Jamie  Whitten  (D.,  Miss.),  powerful  chairman  of  the  House  Approp 
tions  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  has  warned  USDA  against  social-type 
search,  but  he  appears  to  be  changing  a  bit.  He  helped  the  Negro  land-gr 
colleges  get  $12.5  million  in  research  funds  for  fiscal  1971,  the  first  signific 
research  money  they've  ever  gotten.  Most  of  it  will  go  to  people-oriented  stud 

This  year,  Congress  also  gave  the  USDA  four  times  as  much  money  su 
requested  for  sociological  research.  But  you  can  expect  USDA  to  step  cautiou 

Back  in  the  1930's,  Congress  killed  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  a  v 
USDA  drive  to  help  small  farmers  out  of  the  Depression.  The  axe  fell  agl 
from  Capitol  Hill  in  the  1940s,  gutting  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  • 
"socialist  schemes."  BAE  had  dared  to  push  for  both  social  research  and  actij 
including  federally  financed  training  to  help  farmers  diversify. 

Today,  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  social-economic  research  is  USDJ 
ag  economics  head,  Don  Paarlberg.  He  says,  "In  the  past  we  had  an  implj 
policy  that  drove  rural  people  to  the  cities.  What  we  now  propose  is  an  expl 
policy  that  gives  them  a  choice." 

Helping  the  little  guy  demands  a  lot  of  Extension  time.  For  instance  a  J 
experiment  started  by  the  Creston,  Iowa,  regional  Extension  office  employs  I 
farmers  as  "Extension  aides"  ;  one  aide  can  serve  about  25  low-resource  farnuj 

However,  if  people  prod  Congress  into  giving  our  land-grant  leaders  a  chai! 
we  can  work  another  series  of  new  wonders  in  the  countryside  which  will  J 
surpass  our  technical  achievements. 

Jim  Hightower,  head  of  the  Agribusiness  Accountability  Project  and  abJ 
its  only  full-time  worker,  operates  from  an  old  brick  building  at  1000  Wiscq 
sin  Ave.,  N.W.  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  building  houses  a  collection  of  pubs 
interest  groups,  chief  of  which  is  the  Center  for  Community  Change.  This  id 
kind  of  midwife  organization  which  sponsors  several  social-action  causes,  ho 
ing  them  get  rolling  on  their  own.  High  tower's  principle  funding  is  $68,000  fr« 
the  Field  Foundation.  The  "Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times"  project  has  cost  oj 
about  $18,000  so  far.  The  book's  2,000-copy  press  run  would  have  sold  out  qui* 
ly,  but  chief  researcher  Sue  Demarco  began  rationing  them  to  buyers  after  « 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  bought  fl 
copies.  Hightower  grew  up  in  Denison,  Tex.,  worked  summers  chopping  cotfl 
on  his  uncle's  farm,  studied  government  and  law.  As  we  chatted  in  his  tiny  I 
fice,  surrounded  by  posters  on  the  walls  ("I  Believe  in  NFO"  and  "Nixon's  H 
ITT"),  I  asked  why  a  book  by  such  a  friendly  guy  could  lash  out  with  sil 
harsh  language.  "Apparently  that's  necessary  to  get  someone  to  listen,"  s'd 
Hightower. 
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i  BALANCED  PROGRAMS  IN  A    TIME  OF  CHANGE 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  has 
.well  known  reputation  for  its  work  with 
,oups  that  are  sometimes  termed  "tradi- 
onal  Extension  audiences."  Such  audi- 
oes include  commercial  farmers,  agri- 
Uural  industry  groups,  home  economics 
its  and  clubs,  4-H  clubs,  and  many  re- 
ted  special  interest  groups. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  who 
ek  information  from  us,  we  began  sev- 
il  years  ago  to  specialize,  and  to 
oose  both  subject  matter  and  instruc- 
Jnal  methods  to  meet  the  interest  of 
rsons  with  different  backgrounds  and 
'els  of  knowledge. 

As  a  result  of  this  deliberate  effort 
relate  programs  to  audience  needs, 
iy  new  groups  have  been  reached  and 
ticipation  in  Extension  programs  has 


The  overall  result  has  been  the  achieve- 
t  of  a well-balanced  Extension  program 
t  helps  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  wide 
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range  of  audience  segments  making  up  our 
society. 

The  total  Extension  program  in  Illi- 
nois maybe  divided  into  three  broad  pro- 
gram areas:  business  and  professional 
development,  personal  development,  and 
community  resource  development. 

The  ultimate  objective  is  to  strike  a 
program  balance  by  developing  new  programs 
that  need  to  be  developed  while  maintain- 
ing and  strengthening  existing  programs 
that  continue  to  serve  significant  needs. 
This  has  been  done  by  specializing  and 
tailoring  subject  matter  to  the  level  of 
each  group. 

Sometimes  efforts  to  stratify  audi- 
ences and  develop  innovative  new  programs 
have  resulted  in  needs  beyond  the  scope 
of  current  Extension  budgets.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  has 
been  successful  in  securing  various  kinds 
of  support  and  assistance  from  many  dif- 
ferent sources  to  support  this  basic  pro- 
gramming objective. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  cite 
examples  of  new,  less-known  programs 
that  they  may  stimulate  an  exchange  of 
ideas  among  counties.  At  the  same  time, 
the  report  will  help  define  developments 
in  each  of  the  three  broad  areas  of  Co- 
operative Extension  programming  and  will 
indicate  both  the  breadth  and  balance  of 
our  current  overall  program. 

Business  and  Professional  Development 


Programs  in  this 
toward  helping  people 


area  are  directed 
within  a  target 


County     •  Local  Groups     •  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Cooperating 
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audience  earn  a  better  living  either  by 
improving  their  managerial  skills  or  by 
improving  their  overall  professional  com- 
petency. The  following  are  examples  of 
new  programs  in  this  area,  many  of  which 
are  aimed  at  specific  target  audiences. 

Manpower  Development :  Job  Training 
and  Education 

In  the  Kishwaukee  Junior  College  area, 
the  Community  Resource  Development  area 
Extension  adviser  is  leading  and  coordi- 
nating a  manpower  development  program 
aimed  at  rural  areas.  As  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, Kishwaukee  Junior  College  is  con- 
ducting a  labor  survey  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
State  Employment  Security  Office. 

Results  of  the  survey  will  help  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  plan  its 
educational  programs.  The  results  will 
also  help  the  local  employment  office 
with  its  placement  service  and  the  Kish- 
waukee Junior  College  in  its  vocational 
and  technical  training  programs .  The 
program  will  help  the  people  of  the  area 
more  accurately  assess  future  job  oppor- 
tunities and  upgrade  their  skills  to  take 
advantage  of  what  will  be  available. 

The  overall  effect  will  be  to  more 
effectively  provide  job  training  and  ed- 
ucation that  matches  job  availability  in 
the  area.  The  program  is  funded  through 
the  Extension  Service  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  is  also  recognized  as  a  national  Con- 
certed Services  Program. 

Working  With  Low-Resource  Farm  Families 

Special  programs  in  southern  and  west- 
ern Illinois  have  been  underway  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  southern  Illinois  pro- 
gram reached  about  150  farm  families  dur- 
ing 1970-71.  The  western  Illinois  program 
involves  an  intensive  analysis  of  the 
resources,  capabilities  and  interests  of 
about  30  farm  families.  Families  are 
constantly  "graduated"  with  the  program 
moving  on  to  others. 


One-to-one  counseling  and  refed 
to  helping  agencies  in  the  area  have! 
highlights  of  the  two  programs.  Th 
jective  of  the  two  programs  is  to  a 
the  families  in  decision-making,  an< 
pending  on  resources  available,  help 
with  their  farm  and  home  managemen- 
cisions  or  help  them  investigate  suj 
mentary  non-farm  employment  oppor- 
ties. 

The  southern  Illinois  program 
funded  for  two  years,  and  efforts 
underway  to  find  funds  to  continue 
expand  the  program. 

Food  Services  Personnel  Workshops 

The  recent  completion  of  two  nev 
terstate  highways  through  Effir 
County  brings  thousands  of  people  tc 
area.  As  a  result,  restaurants  anc 
tels  with  food  service  have  sprung  i 

Representatives  of  the  local  hosp 
and  several  motels  requested  assist' 
from  the  Cooperative  Extension  Seri 
to  train  young  people  and  others  to 
in  food  services. 

Extension  personnel  developed  the  i 
gram  taught  by  restaurant  managers,  i 
resentatives  of  the  State  Department 
Public  Health,  'University  of  Illij 
home  economists  and  other  Extension  s:i 
members . 

More  than  230  people  attended  the  « 
sions.  Evaluations  suggested  the  matl 
al  was  useful  and  well  presented,  and  I 
restaurant  managers  were  especially! 
preciative  for  the  training  given  t 
their  potential  employees. 

Family  Economics  Programs 

County  Extension  advisers  have  rep-t 
edly  pointed  out  the  need  for  teach 
materials  for  programs  directed  at  A 
income  audiences.  Specialists  have  J 
sponded  to  these  requests. 

A  Consumer  Education  Portfolio  % 
developed  for  county  and  area  advise; 
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The  portfolio  includes  packets  on  the 
following  areas:  choice-making,  credit, 
family  financial  management,  consumers 
in  the  market  and  life  insurance.  Ac- 
companying the  portfolio  is  a  set  of  vis- 
uals designed  for  use  with  low-income 
audiences . 

Packaged  programs  in  family  economics 
is  another  response.  Specialists  started 
a  series  of  packages  with  "What  You  Need 
to  Know  About  Money  and  Your  Child." 
Hie  package  includes  the  following:  a 
circular,  a  scripted  slide  set,  a  guide 
for  presenting  the  information  and  a  news 
release.  Though  only  recently  released, 
the  package  has  evoked  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse from  users. 

The  third  response  is  a  series  of  five 
Leaflets  designed  to  help  low-income 
•eaders  make  financial  choices  and  deci- 
iions.  The  series  deals  with  how  the 
fohnson  family  faces  a  money  emergency, 
ooks  for  a  place  to  borrow,  compares 
.ost  of  credit,  decides  if  they  can  af- 
rord  credit  and  solves  their  money  emer- 
;ency. 


arm  and  Family  Business  Management 
or ks hops 

The  farm  and  family  business  manage- 
ent  workshops  sponsored  by  the  Coopera- 
ive  Extension  Service  are  designed  to 
elp  farmers  improve  farm  and  financial 
anagement  skills.  The  program  consists 
f  12  to  16  hours  of  lectures,  workshops, 
nd  follow-up,  on-the-farm  visits. 

Since  the  program  began,  2,500  farm 
lilies  have  participated  in  the  work- 
tops .  Hundreds  of  other  farmers  have 
insulted  with  county  and  area  advisers 
a  problems  that  can  be  solved  by  the 
une  procedures  taught  in  the  workshops. 

Many  of  the  ideas  developed  in  the 
•ogram  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
inancial  planning  work  of  farm  business- 
*>  for  lending  institutions.  Low-income 
irmers  have  used  the  same  procedures  to 


improve  their  relative  positions.  And 
other  farmers,  who  have  had  other  alter- 
natives, have  decided  to  seek  other  means 
of  employment. 

Tax  Practitioners  Training  School 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
sponsored  32  Farm  Income  Tax  Schools  in 
23  locations  from  November  15  to  Decem- 
ber 17,  1971.  Enrollment  at  the  schools 
was  2,587,  the  highest  in  the  32-year 
history  of  the  schools.  The  schools  are 
for  tax  practitioners,  people  who  prepare 
tax  returns  for  others,  who  reported  that 
during  the  1971  income  tax-filing  season 
they  prepared  about  190,000  farm  tax  re- 
turns and  about  340,000  other  returns. 
Practitioners  from  all  Illinois  counties 
attended  the  schools,  as  well  as  enroll- 
ees  from  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Illinois  Department  of  Revenue  in 
both  the  Springfield  and  Chicago  Districts 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  cooper- 
ated by  providing  instructors  and  by 
helping  prepare  teaching  materials.  Oth- 
er states  are  patterning  their  tax  schools 
after  the  Illinois  system. 

Fish  Farming 

A  new  program,  developed  in  coopera- 
tion with  several  other  agencies,  is 
aimed  at  exploring  the  potential  of  fish 
farming  as  an  enterprise  in  Illinois.  At 
present,  advantages  of  such  enterprises 
in  the  state  are  these: 

--To  develop  a  new  industry  for  the 

people  of  Illinois. 
--To  provide  another  source  of  income 

in  the  state,  both  as  a  business  and 

as  a  means  of  providing  more  jobs. 
--To  utilize  resources  that  are  not 

now  in  use. 
--To  provide  more  high-protein  food. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
the  Illinois  Natural  History  Survey,  and 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Wildlife  have 
already  heldaTeleNet  conference  to  dis- 
cuss the  potential  of  fish  farming.  And 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  and  the 
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Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  plan  to 
co- sponsor  a  two-day  conference  on  fish 
farming  in  mid-June. 

Grain  Futures  Seminars 

Most  farmers  are  still  not  well  enough 
informed  about  futures  markets  to  make 
effective  use  of  them  in  pricing  their 
crops.  Too  often,  farmers  either  ignore 
futures  markets  entirely,  or  trade  in 
them  in  an  attempt  to  reap  quick,  specu- 
lative gains. 

During  1971-72  a  series  of  three  sem- 
inars were  conducted  in  24  counties.  The 
seminars,  attended  by  nearly  500  commer- 
cial farmers  and  agri-businessmen,  pro- 
vided answers  to  these  problem-areas: 

--What  are  futures  markets? 

--How  do  they  operate? 

--How  can  they  be  used  as  a  source  of 

market  information,  and  to  forward 

price  grain? 

Participants  also  studied  pricing  in 
the  cash  market  as  well  as  in  the  futures 
market. 

Pick-Your  Own-Strawberries 
Popular  in  Southern  Illinois 

Horticulturists  both  in  Urbana  and  at 
the  Dixon  Springs  Agricultural  Center 
have  developed  a  successful  method  of 
marketing  strawberries.  And  the  method 
has  become  widely  used  in  southern  Illi- 
nois counties  by  all  fruit  growers. 

The  horticulturists  have  developed  a 
set  of  guidelines  for  strawberry  growers 
to  use  when  they  allow  consumers  to  come 
to  their  beds  and  pick  their  own  produce. 

The  approach  is  popular  with  growers 
because  it  eliminates  labor  problems  and 
cuts  both  growing  and  marketing  costs. 
Most  growers  say  the  program  increases 
their  net  profits. 

Farm  Bargaining 

A  pilot  program  offered  to  three  coun- 
ties has  received  widespread  approval 


from  the  50  participants  enro] 
will  be  offered  in  at  least  si) 
county  groups  in  the  state  next  ) 

The  overall  objective  of  the 
is  to  help  farmers  assess  farm  bar. 
in  agriculture  and  to  study  its 
quences  and  limitations. 

The  program  on  farm  bargaining 
these  areas: 

1.  Prices  and  Pricing  Systems 

2.  Agricultural  §  Labor  Barg; 
Similarities  S  Differences 

3.  Bargaining  Through  Associa 

4.  Future  Prospects  §  Prob 
Bargaining 

Attendance  has  been  above  45 
session,  and  specialists  note  th; 
than  25  percent  of  those  enroll* 
50  or  older.   Most  participants 
their  30' s  or  40' s.   All  but  two 
participants  were  commercial  farme 

Who  Will  Control  U.S.  Agriculture" 

One  of  the  key  issues  in  Americ 
riculture  today  is  who  will  contr< 
duction  and  marketing.  The  Univer; 
Illinois  Cooperative  Extension 
has  been  asked  to  provide  leaders! 
the  North  Central  Public  Policy  ( 
tee's  proposal  for  an  extension 
that  will  describe  and  assess 
potential  and  prospects  for  alt€ 
policies  that  will  affect  the  futui 
trol  of  U.S.   agriculture,   and 
consequences,  both  economic  and 
economic,  of  the  prospects  and  the  I 
native  policies  upon  individual  fd 
agricultural  supply  and  marketing  1 
the  rural  community,  and  the  consif 

The  proposal  outlines  a  compreh 
effort  to  bring  together  an  educei 
program  that  examines  the  policil* 
they  relate  to  the  nature  of  agricJ 
today,  the  policy  alternatives  M 
consequences  of  continuing  present « 
cies  or  the  suggested  alternatives 
linois'  share  of  the  two-year  V. 
grant  is  $36,000. 
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eleNet--A  New  Teaching  Approach 

Extension  programs  with  state-wide 
ppeal  have  always  faced  a  dilemma:  Do 
ju  bring  the  people  to  a  central  point? 
r  do  you  take  the  staff  to  the  field 
•.ere  they  can  repeat  the  program  several 
lines? 

The  use  of  TeleNet,  a  "party- line" 
lephone  system  operated  by  the  Cooper- 
ive  Extension  Service,  appears  to  cap- 
;alize  on  the  advantages  and  minimize 
te  disadvantages  of  both  approaches.  In 
tort,  TeleNet  permits  people  to  take 
xt  in  Extension  programs  at  one  of  the 

TeleNet  sites  nearest  their  home.  Ex- 
nsion  staff  members  can  remain  on  cam- 
s  or  station  themselves  at  centers 
roughout  the  state  and  present  their 
formation  to  all  sites  at  one  time. 

Two  examples  of  effective  use  of  Tele- 
t  are  the  recent  farm  management  tour 
d the  ornamental  horticulture  landscap- 
g  schools.  Here  are  highlights  of  the 

0  programs: 

The  Farm  Management  Tour.  Once  the 
rms  were  selected,  the  specialists  and 
photographers  planned  and  photo- 
iiphed  a  detailed  slide  presentation  on 
t  farms.  They  also  anticipated  audi- 
:e  questions  and  shot  slides  to  illus- 
ite  the  answers. 

j Twenty-one  slide  sets  were  developed 

1  one  set  was  mailed  to  each  of  the 
I.eNet  sites.  The  program  was  presented 
|'.m  Mumford  Hall.  It  was  well  accepted 
both  the  staff  and  the  intended  audi- 
J--and  it  eliminated  the  risk  of 
eading  disease,  a  factor  to  consider 
|n  planning  farm  tours.   In  addition, 

I  slides  and  tapes  have  subsequently 
,n  used  by  27  advisers  to  reach  more 
jn  1,000  pork  producers  and  other 
jiners . 

Experimental  Landscaping  Schools.  Ad- 
ers  at  13  of  the  21  TeleNet  sites  in- 
ated  a  willingness  to  offer  the  schools 
;  57  people  enrolled.  Again,  slides 
p  developed  and  mailed  to  advisers  as 


were  instructions  for  use.  One  special- 
ist presented  information  from  the  Rock- 
ford  site  with  an  audience.  The  other 
remained  on  campus. 

Advisers  reported  excellent  acceptance 
of  the  TeleNet  program,  and  the  special- 
ists plan  to  repeat  that  program  and  make 
more  extensive  use  of  TeleNet  next  year. 

Dairy  Specialists  Expand  Reach 
Through  Target  Audiences 

The  dairy  science  Extension  special- 
ists have  developed  a  successful  program 
with  dairy-plant  fieldmen  throughout  the 
state.  The  fieldmen  are  an  important 
target  audience  because  of  their  close 
contact  with  the  12,000  dairymen  in  the 
state. 


Programs  of  the  Dairy  Fieldman's  Con- 
ference have  covered  a  variety  of  topics. 
About  100  fieldmen  attended  the  most  re- 
cent program  in  the  fall  of  1971.  The 
program  dealt  with  a  problem  in  the  minds 
of  many  Illinois  dairymen  and  dairy- 
product  processors:  pesticide  residues 
in  milk. 


These  are  examples  of 
in  the  program: 


topics  covered 


--Controlling  insects  and  avoiding 

residue  problems. 
--How  the  Bureau  of  Environmental 

Health  handles  residue  problems. 
--Accelerating  removal  of  pesticide 

residues. 

Other  topics  included  waste  manage- 
ment, competition  and  how  to  sell  manage- 
ment ideas  to  dairymen. 

The  dairy  specialists  have  also  worked 
closely  with  the  Illinois  Milk  Quality 
Council  to  help  dairymen  understand  how 
they  can  better  meet  interstate  milk 
shipment  requirements. 

The  specialists  prepared  a  direct-mail 
brochure  that  was  mailed  to  12,000  dairy- 
men with  funds  provided  by  the  Council 
and  its  commercial  members. 
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Most  programs  directed  to  the  fieldman 
audience  are  designed  to  help  maintain 
high  consumer  standards  already  in  ex- 
istence. 

Personal  Development 

Programs  in  this  area  are  intended  to 
help  people  achieve  their  potential  as 
individuals  and  to  help  them  perform 
their  work  and  family  roles  more  ade- 
quately. In  addition  to  significant  pro- 
grams through  Extension  Homemakers  and 
4-H  clubs  of  an  on-going  nature,  programs 
are  often  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
target  groups  such  as  low- income  people, 
migrant  workers,  the  elderly  and  the  hand- 
icapped. This  area  also  includes  in- 
service  education  programs  for  home  eco- 
nomics professionals  and  employees  of 
agencies  in  home  economics-related  fields. 

The  Expanded  Nutrition  Program 

Thirty-seven  counties  have  active  pro- 
grams in  the  Expanded  Nutrition  Program. 
During  the  past  year  approximately  30,000 
families  have  been  reached  with  some  type 
of  nutrition-education  program.  As  of 
June  30,  1971,  10,000  families  were  en- 
rolled in  the  program  and  were  receiving 
regular  visits  from  the  program  assist- 
ants. Records  show  that  62.7  percent  of 
these  families  have  incomes  of  less  than 
$5,000.  About  85  percent  are  from  urban 
areas,  while  12.5  percent  are  rural  fam- 
ilies and  1.8  percent  are  farm  families. 
Almost  60  percent  are  black,  while  35 
percent  are  Caucasian,  and  8.5  percent 
are  of  Spanish- speaking  origin- -primar- 
ily migrant  workers. 

County  Extension  advisers  have  re- 
cruited and  trained  55  program  assist- 
ants during  the  year,  bringing  the  total 
working  number  to  300  people.  Approxi- 
mately 55  percent  of  the  program  assist- 
ants are  black, 38  percent  are  Caucasian, 
while  about  7  percent  are  Spanish-American. 

The  youth  component  of  the  Expanded 
Nutrition  Program  has  continued  to  focus 
on  the  objective  of  improving  the  level 
of  family  diets.   The  effectiveness  of 


the  youth  program  is  difficult  to 
because  many  of  the  participants  a 
from  program  families.  During  th 
year,  18,000  different  youth  were  r 
with  some  type  of  nutrition  educ 
Approximately  50  percent  of  thes 
and  girls  were  from  low-income  fa 
residing  in  the  target  areas  but 
mothers  were  not  participating  in 
panded  Nutrition  Program. 

Activities  for  youth  varied  fr 
camps  held  in  public  parks  to  small 
of  youth  who  met  in  an  individual' « 

Six  hundred  volunteers  assiste 
the  youth  programs  in  the  counties 
of  these  volunteers  helped  with 
cific  activity  or  assumed  responsi 
for  a  short-term  project. 

Programs  for  Migrants 

Children  and  wives  of  migrant  w 
are  a  target  audience  for  Extensio 
grams  in  many  Illinois  counties. 

Here  are  some  1971  highlights  o 
such  county  programs. 

--Lee  County  carried  on  a  4- 
program  for  children  of  migrant  J 
conducted  by  community  volunteers,  I 
group  members,  and  Extension  unil 
bers.  All  participants  received 
kits.  Teachers  at  the  Paw  Pawl 
School  instructed  the  boys  in  weldi 
woodworking  projects.  The  Latin  Ami 
Club  of  Rochelle, composed  of  settl 
Mexican  families  donated  money 
4-H  program. 

--Ogle  County  conducted  a  foul 
4-H  program  for  66  young  people, so 
daughters  of  migrant  workers, 
worked  on  nutrition  projects  and  cr 
arts.  Boys  did  project  work  in  elei 
ity,  small  engines  and  creative; 
Seven  local  people  served  as  instr 
and  members  of  the  planning  commit* 

The  program  will  be  continued  a* 
panded  in  1972  under  the  direct* 
three  local  leaders. 
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Transportation  for  children  is  provided 
ich  week  by  volunteers  from  each  Exten- 
ion  unit.  And  each  4-H  club  in  the 
>unty  sends  three  or  four  older  members 

act  as  teaching  assistants  at  each 
seting. 

The  1972  program  has  been  planned  for 
e  six-week  period  that  coincides  with 
e  time  migrants  are  in  Ogle  County 
rvesting  asparagus. 

Loca.1  support  of  the  program  for  more 
an  70  migrant  children  has  been  out- 
anding.  The  Rochelle  school  board  has 
nated  space  and  the  facilities  in  three 
ne  economics  departments  for  the  girls' 
)grams.  And  the  boys'  program  will  be 
Fered  in  space  donated  by  St.  Patrick's 

lOOl. 

In  addition,  local  merchants  have  do- 
ed  supplies  and  have  established  dis- 
wts  on  food  purchases  used  in  the  nu- 
tion  projects. 

To  recognize  achievements  the  children 
e  during  the  six-week  period, the  pro- 
m  leaders  have  planned  an  achievement 
ting  at  the  Rochelle  Sportsman's  Club. 

county  Pork  Producers  group  has  vol- 
eered  to  provide  a  pork  chop  barbeque 

all  program  participants. 

I  unique  characteristic  of  this  pro- 
n  has  been  the  involvement  of  a  vari- 
of  traditional  Extension  groups.  And 
Lr  involvement  greatly  contributes  to 
migrant  program's  success. 

-Vermilion  County's  Expanded  Nutri- 
i  Program  attracted  about  60  young 
>le  from  migrant  families.  The  pro- 
•  is  conducted  primarily  by  a  program 
stant.  The  same  program  assistant 
•erates  with  Head  Start  and  works 
'50    Mexican     families     on  a  regular 

-Iroquois  County's  4-H  program  for 
dren  of  migrant  workers  began  in 
y  spring  when  workers  came  to  the 
for  asparagus  harvest  and  continued 
ugn  tomato  harvest  in  early  fall 
ugh  cooperation  with  the  Milford  Mi- 
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grant  Council,  funds  were  provided  for 
4-H  project  work.  Community  groups  also 
donated  fabrics  and  cooking  utensils  for 
sewing  and  cooking.  About  25  migrant 
children  participated  in  the  program. 

--LaSalle  County's  program  is  directed 
to  former  migrant- worker  families  that 
have  decided  to  settle  permanently  in 
the  county.  Extension  advisers  have  re- 
lied heavily  on  local  volunteer  leader- 
ship to  teach  homemakers  nutrition  infor- 
mation. A  retired  home  economics  teach- 
er has  become  involved  in  the  effort  and 
is  teaching  the  Mexican  people  to  speak 
English. 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 
For  Low- Income  Families 

A  special  project  for  low-income  fam- 
ilies has  been  launched  by  the  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  with  funds  from 
the  Vocational  and  Technical  Education 
and  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Illi- 
nois Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  primary  audience  is  families  whose 
incomes  are  at  the  poverty  level. 

As  a  result,  22  program  assistants  are 
now  working  with  500  families  in  many 
areas  of  consumer  and  homemaking  educa- 
tion. The  objective  of  the  program  is 
to  teach  all  participants  —  including  pro- 
gram assistants— to  manage  their  limited 
resources  to  receive  maximum  satisfaction 
and  to  improve  their  standards  of  living. 

The  objective  is  accomplished  by 
helping  participants  understand  money- 
management  principles,  providing  infor- 
mation on  budgeting,  credit  and  install- 
ment buying  and  by  increasingtheir  skills 
in  food  buying,  meal  planning  and  food 
preparation. 

In  addition,  the  program  attempts  to 
make  participants  more  aware  of  community 
resources,  labor  saving  home  management 
practices  and  good  housekeeping  tech- 
niques. 

Extension  advisers  provide  the  program 
assistants  with  a  continuous  in-service 
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education  program  to  enable  them  to  help 
the  families  they  visit.  The  program  as- 
sistants use  a  variety  of  techniques- -home 
visits,  tours,  mass  media  and  small  group 
meetings-~to  reach  the  families. 

The  program  is  being  offered  in  two 
single  counties—Jefferson  and  Wayne. 
And  in  addition,  it  is  being  carried  out 
in  one  multi-county  unit  including  Green, 
Jersey,  Scott  and  Calhoun.  A  multi- 
county  adviser  directs  the  program  in 
that  area. 

In  Calhoun  County  a  group  of  4-H  pre- 
teen  children  are  working  on  projects 
including  money  management,  baby  sitting, 
sewing  and  family  gardening. 

Consumer  Affairs  in  Health 

How  do  Illinois  residents  make  deci- 
sions about  health  practices  and  choosing 
physicians  and  health  facilities?  Too 
often  they  don't.  They  seek  help  and 
follow  practices  with  little  or  no  in- 
formation to  help  them  decide.  The  Ex- 
tension health  specialist  has  developed 
a  program  that  will  ultimately  promote 
the  health  of  Illinois  residents  and  will 
increase  their  ability  to  make  wise 
health-care  expenditures. 

The  program  is  being  conducted  through 
55  county  advisers  who  participated  in 
the  TeleNet  course, "Tips  for  Health  Con- 
sumers." Their  work  will  be  supplemented 
by  the  efforts  of  90  local  leaders  who 
attended  training  sessions  in  four  coun- 
ties. 

The  ultimate  audience  will  be  the  more 
than  1,000  homemakers  who  participate  in 
the  program  and  an  impossible-to-estimate 
number  of  people  reached  through  the  mass 
media 

Here  are  accomplishments  to  date: 

--Development  of  instructional  re- 
sources in  areas  of  health  insurance 
and  selecting  health  care  facili- 
ties. 

--Production  of  a  slide  set  dealing 
with  different  aspects  of  consumer 
health. 


--Pre-  and  post-tests  of  advJ 
knowledge  of  consumer  heal! 
conjunction  with  in-service  Tl 
course. 

--Established  important  relatioj 
with  representatives  of  thj 
and  Drug  Administration,  voll 
health  agencies  and  the  Univl 
of  Illinois  College  of  Medici'j 

--Made  preliminary  report  of thij 
gram  at  A.M. A.  Conference  oni 
Health  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

--Survey  of  consumer  health  kno I 
among  1,000  Illinois  homeml 
data  to  be  used  to  further  djj 
this  educational  program. 

Teaching  Homemaker  Aides 

Both  Child  and  Family  Service 
Family  Services  of  Champaign  Countij 
homemaker-aide  programs  that  off-] 
and  educational  information  fori 
income  families. 

In  some  cases  they  perform  home  I 
tasks  when  homemakers  are  ill  andl 
other  family  members  to  assume  pj 
the  responsibility  for  keeping  thj 
running  smoothly. 

An  Extension  home-management  sp  i 
ist  has  conducted  a  series  of  in-sd 
education  classes  for  aides  in  the  I 
Some  classes  have  dealt  with  thi 
patterns  of  family  household  managJ 
Others  have  dealt  with  improving  m,  a 
ment  skills  and  helping  families  pi' 
carry  out  budgets. 

As  a  result  of  some  initial  wik 
budgeting,  a  group  of  aides  reqU 
more  in-depth  help  with  financial  m.i 
ment.  They  pinpointed  that  part.* 
area  because  the  families  with  whiclt 
work  have  extremely  limited  incom< 
often  have  a  high  level  of  medic;  i 
penses. 

The  specialist  taught  a  series  of 
classes  covering  the  following  t<i 
choice  making,  financial  planning,  * 
eting  and  record  keeping,  and  sho 
skills. 
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fotritional  Status  Survey 

During  April,  1970,  elementary  school 
hildren  in  the  school  system  in  Dan- 
ille,  Illinois,  were  involved  in  a  nu- 
rition  survey.  The  primary  purpose  of 
Ike  study  was  to  determine  the  nutri- 
(ional  status  of  the  elementary-school 
jopulation  in  a  typical  midwestern  in- 
dustrial community.  More  than  2,300 
hildren,  representing  about  40  percent 
f  the  total  kindergarten-through-sixth 
xade  school  enrollment,  participated, 
hysical  examinations,  urine  specimens, 
(lood  samples,  and  dietary-recall  tech- 
iques  were  used  to  assess  nutritional 
'.  atus . 

[  A  secondary  purpose  of  this  project 
is  to  encourage  the  development  and  im- 
lemer.tation  of  a  comprehensive  nutrition- 
hication  program  in  the  Danville  schools, 
operative  Extension  personnel  were  re- 
lonsible  for  developing  nutrition- 
lucation  program  suggestions  as  a follow- 
i  to  the  survey. 

The  study  was  conceived  by  the  Uni- 
^rsity  of  Illinois  College  of  Agricul- 
re  Nutrition  Steering  Committee  and  was 
pported  by  funds  from  the  Illinois  Ex- 
nded  Nutrition  Program. 

ndicapped  Family  Members 

Extension  workers  are  called  up  in- 
easingly  to  assist  with  the  social  and 
lychological  development  of  mentally 
P  physically  handicapped  people. 

Piatt  County  reports  an  example  of 
i:h  work.  The  Piatt  County  4-H  Federa- 
!3n  received  $100  from  the  Illinois  4-H 
■nidation  to  work  with  the  educable, 
itally  handicapped  children  in  the 
Ua.  Piatt  County  Mental  Health  Depart - 
it  personnel ,  several  local  volunteer 
inselors  and  the  Extension  staff  con- 
ned a  four-day  camp  for  42  school 
-ldren.  Local  merchants  gave  their 
'port  by  furnishing  some  of  the  sup- 

es. 

The  Extension  program  for  the  visually 
dicapped  started  several  years  ago  and 


has  grown  to  include  many  more  counties. 
The  Extension  staff  helps  find  local 
volunteers  who  are  willing  to  work  on  a 
one-to-one  basis  to  teach  blind  people. 
Teaching  materials  are  supplied  by  the 
county  Extension  staff  and  frequently 
the  county  staff  assists  in  training  the 
volunteers. 

Family-life  specialists  and  county 
staff  in  District  II  have  developed  and 
used  a  correspondence-course  series 
called  "Living  With  Your  Child."  This  is 
a  twelve-unit  course  sent  to  a  mailing 
list  of  225.  The  state  specialists  pro- 
vided reading  materials  and  advised  the 
county  staff  regarding  the  series.  An 
evaluation  conducted  following  the  course 
indicates  that  the  families  considered 
the  teaching  helpful. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Project 

Extension's  cooperative  project  with 
low- income  youth  to  reduce  high  school 
dropouts,  had  tangible  benefits.  Of  45 
enrollees  in  33  different  counties  only 
two  failed.  Thirty-one  graduated,  two 
others  moved  away.  The  remaining  10  con- 
tinued into  the  summer  program  and  will 
be  back  in  school  in  September. 

The  project  combines  quality  work- 
programs  with  outstanding  teaching  and 
counseling  efforts  of  county  Extension 
staff  members  to  bring  these  high  school 
students  through  real  hard-core  problems 
that  jeopardize  their  educational  prog- 
ress. The  project  is  carried  out  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

A  larger  maximum  enrollment  for  the 
project  is  being  asked  because  only  one- 
third  of  our  99  county  facilities  are  be- 
ing used  currently.  A  new  project  agree- 
ment was  executed  in  June  1971. 


Newsletter  to  Food  Stamp  Purchasers 

The  Henderson  and  Warren  County  Ex- 
tension advisers,  home  economics,  jointly 
write  a  newsletter  to  help  participants 
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in  the  food-stamp  program  learn  basic  nu- 
trition, food  selection  and  food  prepa- 
ration. 

The  newsletters  are  distributed  through 
the  Public  Aid  offices  in  the  two  coun- 
ties, and  at  least  300  people  receive 
the  letter  each  month  as  they  purchase 
food  stamps. 

Upkeep  of  Public  Housing  Facilities 

Many  new  and  shining  public  housing 
projects  quickly  show  signs  of  wear  and 
tear  when  residents  move  in.  Anticipat- 
ing such  a  situation,  the  Knox  County  Ex- 
tension adviser,  home  economics,  now  co- 
operates with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  Galesburg  in  an  effort  that 
reaches  more  than  200  low- income  families 
of  many  nationalities. 

The  objective:  for  occupants  of  new 
public-housing  facilities  to  learn  and 
practice  approved  housekeeping  methods, 
to  learn  to  care  for  equipment  and  to 
learn  to  keep  homes  clean  and  livable. 

Youth  Program  for  Socially  Deprived 

Through  a  grant  received  for  4-H  like 
programs,  Jefferson  County  volunteers 
conducted  a  program  for  83  socially  de- 
prived black  children  ranging  from  3  to 
16  years  of  age.  A  group  of  adult  volun- 
teer women  from  the  Second  Baptist  Church 
in  Mt.  Vernon,  two  teachers,  four  teen- 
agers and  a  program  coordinator  led  the 
program. 

Initially,  the  program  was  intended 
only  for  girls.  But  it  became  evident 
boys  wanted  to  participate  also,  so  they 
were  included  in  the  foods  section  of  the 
program. 

The  program  included  teaching  of 
skills  in  food  preparation  and  clothing 
construction.  The  work  on  food  included 
studies  of  food  needs,  selection,  pur- 
chasing and  the  evaluation  of  food  prep- 
aration. The  clothing  segment  of  the 
program  covered  fabric  care,  construction 
and  other  aspects  of  clothing  care. 


The  girls  attending  could  not  sev 
it  was  necessary  to  teach  them  to  use 
sewing  machine.  Machines  were  loanec 
use  in  the  program.  Fabric  was  sec 
when  25  homemakers  in  the  county  doi 
remnants  left  over  from  their  home  sev 


In  evaluating  the  program,  the  v< 
teers  sharply  recognized  that  th< 
suits  of  a  program  for  socially  dep: 
young  people  should  not  be  measurec 
success  against  a  program  with  the  < 
age  middle  class  standards  and  va! 
And  the  volunteers  agreed  that  the 
mer  project  had  been  a  huge  success. 

Community  Development 

Programs  in  this  area  are  aim< 
helping  people  improve  their  commun: 
both  as  places  to  live  and  as  plac< 
earn  their  livings.  Specifically, 
grams  are  directed  at  achieving  the 
lowing  objectives: 

1 .  Provide  information  and  pr« 
discussion  on  local,  state  an< 
tional  issues  where  final  a^ 
must  be  taken  by  a  group  or  pi 
body. 

2.  Assist  people  to  arrive  at 
group  decisions  and  take  a> 
to  improve  the  social  and  eco^ 
well-being  of  their  communit 

3.  Help  people  understand  the  mi 
tude  and  complexities  of  nai 
resource  problems  and  to  a 
them  in  protecting,  conservin; 
using  these  resources  in  the* 
public  interest. 

4.  Help  people  understand  emplo; 
and  career  opportunities  an< 
ternatives,  and  assist  th 
making  wise  decisions  relati 
these  alternatives. 

5.  Provide  economic  information 
ative  to  agricultural  outloo! 
policy  in  an  attempt  to  iml 
and  stabilize  farmers'  in1 
through  both  individual  and 
decision  making. 
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aan  Interaction  and  the 
ysical  Environment 

A  unique  project,  "Human  Interaction 
d  the  Physical  Environment,"  is  struc- 
red  around  a  color-sound  film,  a  slide 
t  and  narration  and  video-tape  presen- 
tions  prepared  in  the  community  to 
entify  local  problems  and  present  pos- 
ble  solutions.  A  300-page  workbook  is 
so  available  for  local-leader  use  in 
^eloping  local  action  programs. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  program 
to  generate  local  concern  and  action 
r  the  aesthetic  impact  of  new  develop- 
lts  on  the  community.  And  the  program 
:uses  on  the  education  of  people  to 
.■inate  the  apathy  that  tolerates 
.ght,  disorder  and  ugliness  within  com- 
dties. 

About  25  communities  currently  are  at 
le  stage  of  carrying  out  the  new  pro- 
m,  and  many  other  communities  within 
i  state  plan  to  make  commitments  soon. 

Rivers  Resources  Conservation 
Development  Project 


The  Federal  government  recently  ap- 
ved  a  request  to  help  sponsors  develop 
Ian  for  the  Two  Rivers  Resources  Con- 
vation  and  Development  Project.  The 
ject  will  involve  a  five- county  area 
is  a  long-range  effort  to  solve 
oral -resource  and  environmental  Prob- 
st The  project  ultimately  should  re- 
tain the  following  accomplishments 
iiin  the  area : 

--More  jobs  and  new  income. 
--Increased  farm  profits. 
-Protection  and  development  of  land 

and  water  resources. 
■-Improved  housing. 
•-New  recreational  facilities. 
foiletheUSDA  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
has  the  responsibility  for  coordi- 
-ng  the  project,  county  advisers  and 
area  adviser  in  resource  development 
•  Play  vital  roles  in  helping  local 
lership  organize  for  action  and  ex- 
■  their  opinions.   The  Cooperative 


Extension  Service  personnel  will  also  be 
working  with  local  groups  to  develop  edu- 
cational programs  in  community  resource 
development  to  support  Resources  Conser- 
vation and  Development. 

Process  Skills  Training  Program 

Community  problems  frequently  require 
coordinated  effort  by  many  citizen  groups 
working  together  with  elected  or  appointed 
officials.  The  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  is  charged  by  the  USDA  to  provide 
leadership  in  organization  and  technical 
information  to  such  groups. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  re- 
cently received  a  three-year  $86,000 
grant  from  the  USDA's  Extension  Service 
to  develop  a  program  in  organization  de- 
velopment and  human  relations. 

The  project  plan  is  to  develop  train- 
ing modules  on  leadership  styles,  team 
skills,  conflict  resolution,  communica- 
tions, prejudice,  and  change  implementa- 
tion. The  materials  will  be  used  to  help 
community  leaders  throughout  the  state 
solve  local  problems. 

A  coordinating  committee  of  17  U.  of 
I.  staff  members  representing  a  cross- 
section  of  University  interests  is  as- 
sisting in  the  development  of  the  ma- 
terials. 

Business  and  Industrial  Development 

Under  Extension  guidance  the  Bi-County 
Resource  Development  Committee  (Pulaski- 
Alexander  Counties)  organized  itself  in- 
to the  Pulaski-Alexander  Development  Cor- 
poration (PADCO)  in  1968.  PADCO  has 
emerged  as  a  positive  and  constructive 
force  for  community  development  in  the 
racially-torn  Cairo  area. 

Eleven  blacks  and  11  whites  work  to- 
gether on  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
citizen  involvement  numbers  about  200 
members.  During  June  and  July,  1971, 
PADCO  announced  the  formation  of  three 
new  small  industries  that  with  a  capital 
investment  of  $2.5  million  employ  about 
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250  new  workers.  A  new  sheltered-care 
home  is  also  being  planned.  Loans  have 
been  approved  and  sites  selected  for  the 
enterprises. 


provide  an  overview  of  the  drug- 
crisis  in  society  and  to  emphasize 
ventative  measures  that  can  be  tak 
the  home,  school  and  total  communit' 


C  3 
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The  area  Extension  CRD  adviser  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  original 
Si-County  Resource  Development  Committee 
and  provided  leadership  in  forming  PADCO. 
He  continues  to  work  closely  with  PADCO 
as  an  adviser  and  consultant. 

Extension  has  also  been  active  in  for- 
mulating an  agreement  between  the  Delta 
Regional  Planning  Commission  comprised 
of  Pulaski  and  Alexander  Counties  and 
Union,  Massac,  and  Johnson  Counties  to 
form  a  five -county  planning  and  develop- 
ment commission  as  an  EDA  district. 

The  area  CRD  adviser  has  met  several 
times  with  the  units  involved  to  discuss 
the  advantages  of  forming  such  a  district. 
PADCO  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  previous 
Extension  efforts  would  be  the  nucleus 
for  such  a  district. 

Development  of  Rural  Cooperatives 

Starting  late  in  1970,  a  program  on 
Agricultural  Business  Management  was 
launched  by  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana- 
Champaign  campus.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  improve  the  management 
skills  of  small  agriculturally  oriented 
businesses,  including  cooperatives,  in 
Illinois.  The  objective  is  to  help  firms 
become  more  stable  and  productive  and, 
consequently,  able  to  expand  employment 
opportunities  for  persons  who  live  pri- 
marily in  the  smaller  rural  towns  and 
communities  of  the  state. 

Initially,  eight  county  specialized 
advisers  were  given  training  in  the  pro- 
gram to  enable  them  to  teach  management 
principles  to  managers  of  rural,  community- 
oriented  agricultural  businesses. 

Drug  Abuse  Program 

Health  specialists  in  home  economics 
have  launched  a  statewide  effort  to 


The  program  is  currently  direct! 
Extension  advisers  in  50  counties) 
4-H  members  of  varying  ages  and  the jl 
eral  population  of  12  Illinois  coun^l 

The  participating  Extension  advi 
have  attended  a  12-hour  in-service  ej 
tion  program  where  they  received  a  ] 
education  resource  kit.  In  fact,! 
were  made  available  to  all  home  econj 
advisers. 

A  slide  set  has  been  developed  ti 
plain  the  program  to  the  general  pu 

Though  not  long  in  operation,  the  I 
gram  has  already  produced  some  measu I 
results.  Several  communities  havl 
ganized  drug-abuse  councils  to  serj 
drug-educational  clearing  houses  I 
their  areas. 

Water  Sampling  Programs 

Several  areas  of  the  state  have  in 
taken  extensive  water- samp ling  pro l 
recently.  And  in  Clinton  County,  efi 
led  by  the  Extension  adviser  result 
formation  of  a  water  district  thai 
cently  was  granted  an  FHA  loan.  Thej 
will  enable  about  200  families  tj 
water  piped  from  the  city  of  Breese 

The  water  district  was  formed  1 
the  county  adviser,  area  dairy  fa4 
and  residents  of  the  St.  Rose  commi 
demonstrated  the  extent  of  their  1 
problem.  Water  samples  were  taken  l 
88  farm  ponds  and  wells.  And  80  pee 
of  the  samples  were  judged  unsaf 1 
use  by  humans  and  animals. 

The  Stark  County  Extension  Ser I 
with  the  cooperation  of  several  coram 
ty  groups,  launched  a  county-wide  we 
testing  program.  More  than  700  i 
families  were  contacted  and  463  t 
samples  were  collected.  Based  on  a 
oratory  tests,  251  samples  were  deer 
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npolluted,  and  212  were  polluted.  One 
ell  had  coliform  bacteria  present.  The 
itrate  level  was  safe  in  88.5  percent 
f  the  drilled  wells  tested,  but  in  only 
6.9  percent  of  the  dug  wells  sampled. 

Washington  County  is  currently  carry- 
ng  on  an  extensive  Extension  and  re- 
earch  program  on  water  quality  with  sev- 
ral  agencies  cooperating. 

jmmunity  Programs  Provide 
3t  Meals  for  Elderly 

In  urban  areas,  mainly  Chicago  and  its 
lburbs,  "meals  on  wheels"  programs  have 
;en  around  for  several  years.  The  pro- 
■ams  provide  a  good  meal  each  day  to 
derly  shut-ins  who  have  difficulty 
>oking  for  themselves. 

Such  assistance  to  the  elderly  has 
ten  slower  in  coming  to  southern  Illi- 
iis,  however.  Resources  are  scarce  and 
ie  sparse  population  often  leads  out- 
ders  to  overlook  the  need  for  such  pro- 


Now,  through  Extension  leadership  and 
e  diligent  efforts  of  a  group  of  Benton 
sidents,  the  Community  Meals  Program 

Benton  has  been  successfully  launched 
d  other  communities  in  the  southern 
e-third  of  Illinois  are  beginning  their 
n  programs. 

An  Extension  Community  Resource  De- 
lopment  adviser  and  a  Public  Health  of- 
cial  developed  an  area  community  meals 
rkshop  held  recently  in  Marion. 

More  than  110  representatives  of  26 
Jthern  Illinois  counties  attended  to 
irn  how  they  could  start  community 
lis  programs  in  their  communities.  The 
rkshop  included  the  history  of  commu- 
ty  meals  programs,  an  analysis  of  the 


need  and  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
Benton  program- -how  it  works  and  what  it 
is  doing. 

And  through  the  Benton  program,  a 
model  has  been  created  for  other  commu- 
nities to  follow.  In  Alexander,  Pulaski, 
Massac  and  Jefferson  Counties,  community 
meals  programs  are  being  organized.  And 
Union  County  recently  inaugurated  its 
own. 

As  a  result  of  the  workshop,  Hardin, 
White,  Hamilton  and  Perry  Counties  are 
giving  serious  consideration  to  starting 
programs,  and  several  other  communities 
in  the  area  are  requesting  assistance. 

Bureau  County  Health  Resources  Project 

A  project  in  cataloging  health  re- 
sources in  Bureau  County  promises  to 
serve  as 
counties. 


a  model  for  all  other  Illinois 


The  project  began  when  representatives 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
urban-development  specialists,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  recreation,  parks  and 
health-education  groups  in  the  county  met 
with  the  Bureau  County  Community  Resource 
Development  Committee. 

The  group,  through  Extension  leader- 
ship, recognized  the  need  to  assess  local 
health  resources.  The  home  economics  ad- 
viser, working  through  local  Extension 
leadership,  surveyed  health  resources  in 
the  county.  And  based  on  the  results  of 
the  survey,  a  "County  Directory  of  Health 
Services,  Personnel  and  Facilities"  was 
published  with  local  funds. 

The  directory  will  help  acquaint  coun- 
ty residents  with  the  availability  of 
health  resources  and  will  help  residents 
make  better  use  of  them. 


t$cJL*~y 


J.B.  Claar,  Director 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
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Monroe  County  Legal  assistance  Corporation 

MID-HUDSON   VALLEY   LEGAL  SERVICES   PROJECT 


3*    SOUTH    STREET.    M1DDLETOWN. 


JEW    YORK    10840 


CHRISTOPHER    H.     CLANCY 

PROJECT   DIRECTOR 
ORANGE   COUNTY   PROJECT 


£ 


June   16,    1972 


Hon.  Adlai  Stevenson  III,  Chairman, 
Senate  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Buildings 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevenson: 

On  many  occasions  we  have  voiced  our  disappointment  with 
the  land  grant  college  complex  and  its  relationship  to  the 
rural  poor,  especially  farmworkers.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that 

we  have  decided  to  send  you  information  which  helps  to  demonstrn 
the  unwillingness  of  the  land  grant  college  complex  in  New  York  1 
respond  to  those  people  who  most  need  its  valuable  resources.  V 
offer  this  information  for  your  evaluation  as  you  commence  upon  ; 
hearings  this  June  19-20.  Also,  we  expect  that  you  will  find  tl: 
hearings,  in  the  future,  centered  around  specific  land  grant  co]| 
will  be  most  valuable.  Of  course,  from  our  experience,  we  feel 
that  at  least  one  such  hearing  should  be  held  in  New  York. 


Very  truly  yours 


JLLrmg 


Encs, 
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NEW  YORK'S  LAND  GRANT  COLLEGE  COMPLEX 
TO  SENATE  MIGRATORY  LABOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 


New  York  is  a  rich  agricultural  state.   It  produces  a 
valuable  array  of  fresh  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables, 
has  a  large  poultry  and  dairy  industry,  and  raises  large 
quantities  of  such  exotic  products  as  mink,  ornamentals,  and 
lobster.   Established  to  provide  for  this  agricultural  industry 
Is  Cornell  University,  the  land  grant  university,  and  the  New 
fork  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  located  at 
:ornell.   In  addition,  there  are  experiment  stations  located  in 

thaca  and  Geneva  and  at  other  locations  throughout  the  State  of 
lew  York.   Extension  services  are  located  in  almost  every  New 

ork  County.   Cornell's  land  grant  college  complex  is  a  multi- 
tillion  dollar  enterprise. 

The  trouble  with  Cornell,  however,  is  that  little  or  no 
esources  are  devoted  to  the  rural  poor.   Farmworkers  especially 
eceive  almost  no  benefit  whatsoever.   Small  farmers  are  allowed 
o  be  pushed  out  of  business.   Even  the  not-so-poor,  the  consumer 
nd  the  environmentalist,  are  neglected  by  Cornell.   It  was  with 
lis  uppermost  in  our  minds  that  three  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
id-Hudson  Valley  Legal  Services  Project  wrote,  in  our  spare  time, 
i  article  dealing  with  the  neglect  of  rural  New  Yorkers  by 
,)mell.   The  article  will  be  available  very  soon  in  the  Spring 
lit  ion  of  the  Texas  Southern  University  Law  Review.    During  that 
«ne  time,  a  much  more  detailed  and  comprehensive  study  of  Cornell' 
ipact  on  rural  New  York  was  being  written  in  book  form  by  Messrs. 

tson,  Gatehouse,  et  al.,   of  the  Ithaca-based  Agricultural  Policy 

countability  Project;   it  is  called  Failing  the  People  and  is 
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extremely  valuable.  And,  of  course,  the  Committee  is  aware  of 
Mr.  Hightower's  recently  published  Hard  Tomatoes,  Hard  Times. 

In  this  report,  to  you,  we  would  like  to  relate  simply  our 
attempts  to  gain  the  benefits  of  land  grant  services  on  a  local 
level.   Although,  we  have  been  involved  in  a  greater  range  of 
questions,  we  believe  that  it  is  also  important  to  view  the 
system  from  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top. 

Upon  funding  of  the  Mid-Hudson  Valley  Legal  Services  Project, 
(originally  Orange  County  Legal  Services)  we  felt  that  the  Orange. 
County  Extension  Service  could  and  should  provide  many  needed 
services  for  our  major  client  group,  farmworkers.   After  an 
examination  of  the  statements  of  University  Administrators  and 
Extension  officials,  we  requested,  on  October  20,  1971,  that  the  \ 
Orange  County  Extension  Service,  in  Cooperation  with  Cornell, 
provide  for  a  meaningful  program  of  Service  to  farmworkers  for  th. 
1972  season.   (See  enclosure  #1). 

The  following  day,  on  October  21,  we  appeared  before  the 
Orange  County  Executive  Budget  Hearings  requesting  a  full  account! 
through  the  vehicle  of  the  legally  mandated  annual  report  under 
County  Law  §224(8) (a).   No  such  annual  report  had  been  submitted  . 
in  many  years.   (See  enclosure  #2). 

The  County  Executive,  Louis  V.  Mills,  responded  immediately 
to  our  testimony  by  requesting  that  the  Extension  Service  file  ar\ 
annual  report.  (See  enclosure  #3). 

On  October  29,  1972  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Life  Sciences  at  Cornell  responded  officially  to  our  request 
for  a  project  to  benefit  farmworkers.   (See  enclosure  #4). 
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The  Dean's  response  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  College 
felt  no  responsibility  to  work  on  the  suggested  project.   He 
did  say,  however,  that  the  College  would  support  any  decision  of 
the  local  Extension  Service  Association.   There  are  no  farmworkers 
sr  farmworker  representatives  on  the  Board  of  the  Orange  County 
Extension  Service  Association,  nor  have  there  ever  been  any. 

Because  the  Dean's  letter  was  unclear  with  regard  to  the 
•esponsibility  of  the  college  in  establishing  such  a  program,  we 
■equested  a  clarification  on  November  3,  1971.   (See  enclosure  #5), 

On  November  13,  1971,  Nyle  C.  Brady,  Acting  Dean,  responded 
o  our  request  with  an  even  more  obtuse  answer  than  Dean  Palm's. 
See  enclosure  #6).   His  response  indicated  that  all  authority 
as  vested,  however,  in  the  local  Association. 

By  this  time  the  Orange  County  Extension  Service  Association 
ad  implied,  through  public  statements,  that  they  wished  to  meet 
ith  us.   However,  we  felt  that,  as  before,  we  could  not  meet 
Lthout  seeing  an  annual  report  stating  the  goals  and  priorities 
f  the  local  Association.   For  that  reason,  on  November  29,  1971, 
i   wrote  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Legislature  (into  whose  hands 
ie  full  County  Budget  had  passed)  requesting  an  annual  report. 
lee  enclosure  #7). 

Finally  on  December  3,  1971,  we  appeared  at  the  Orange  County 
gislative  Budget  Hearing  and  explained  that  the  proposed  $186, 
6  County  appropriation  as  well  as  over  $1  million  in  County 
nds  spent  on  the  Orange  County  Extension  Service  over  the  past 
cade  had  never  been  justified  as  required  by  the  County  Law 
24(8) (a).   (See  enclosure  #8).   We  knew  by  this  time  that  the 
tension  Service  in  Orange  County  had  worked  closely  on  research 
ajects  (co-funding)  with  such  agribusiness  giants  as  Campbell 
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Soup  and  Agway.   We  knew  that  after  DDT  had  been  banned  for  all 
agricultural  uses  in  New  York  that  the  agriculture  agents  in 
Orange  County  had  publicly  flounted  this  ruling  and  suggested 
that  growers  use  this  economic  poison  anyway.   And,  we  knew  that 
the  Extension  Service  had  done  very  little  indeed  to  benefit 
farmworkers  or  small  farmers. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  we  appeal  to  the  committee  to 
consider  all  of  the  problems  of  the  land  grant  system.   For  this 
reason,  we  again  appeal  to  you  to  hold  hearings  in  New  York  soon, 


cr: 
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October  20,  1971 


#o  diaries  £.  Palm 

*c-rk  State  College  of  Agriculture  &  Life  Sciences 
■tell  university 
lu.ca,  New  York   14850 

ar  Sir: 


%rc  interested  in  the  possibility  of  establishes  a  aetata- 
1  irisraat  program  in  Orange  CouaCy  through  Cornell  and  its'' 


the  c/ne:  '; 


•.o.tir.icn  Service.  Such  a  pro-xara  would  util 
Bed  in  the  Wayne  County  proeraw  tbie  surroicr,  but  would,  oJ 
■ssity,  so  far  beyond  that  progr.ya.  Tor  this  reason,  a 
|ect  would .minimally  encompass  off -f  mm  housing;  raanpovor 
/c-opnont:,  training,  and  placement;  labor  relations  discussions 
Bi  lioth  workers  and  growers;  em-.ub  lis  hate  rit  oi  a  positive  pro- 
m   os  child  developnent;  pesticide  safety  for  growers  end 
■f*s;  and  work  with  such  agencies  as  USDA  (Agricultural 
^ilization  Soils  and  Conservation,  etc.),  i&JOL  (Sural  t^on- 
:cr  service)  in  establishing  equal  a:vd  ader,u«te  services  for 
ricuicurel  employees  as  well  as  others. 

imaj or  geographical  area  should  be  the  Pine  Island,  New  York 
*  in  the  Town  of  Warwick.  This  area,  as  you  may  know,  is 
»and  producing  large  quantities  of  onions,  lettuce,  celery 


re 


;e,  radishes,  and  potatoes.   Sod  farming  is  alao  done 
although  it  is  more  recent  in  the  area. 


find  it  important  to  make  this  request  and  look  forward  to 
rr  response.  Presently,  the  Extension  Service  does  little 
benefit  migrant s-f or  instance,  EliSP  serviced  only  twenty 
)   migrant  women  this  past  summer  and  twenty  two  (22)  last 
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;:m  Charles  E.  Palm — pa*e  2 


Octo?>c!r  20  < 


eu?\vr-aod  as  wes  determined  £a  list  y*  tea  Cohn  Ferranecotiai 
;..  .i:c  ia  work  to  be  done  ar.3  aatiaa  to  bo  tqk-sn,  Thua,  1 
notice  that  the  College  is  interested  la  a  project^  wo  will  1 
■  ".<:-  tr.a-a  heppy  to  detail  a  project  r-  :**c-t,  involve  a  -pc?:; 
with  similar  interests,  and,  S3  r.-.;.-J  rts  oi'  the  Cwaty  E;:t<;aai 
Service  /.csocietion  work  to  clarify  interests,  duties,  aad 
responsibilities. 


Sincerely  yours, 


eg 


U 


1 


Jaf&rsy  L.  Lidclla 


cc 


Willian  Fetfctargast 

239  Wisher  Avenue 
tfiddletowa,  Kew  York      10940 

k'dtoard  Smith 

c/o  Kobc^c*  Itell 

K,  V.  Utato  Collage  ox7  Agriculture  &  Li£e  Sciences 

Cornell  University 

Ithaca,  Hew  York   14850 
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TRANSCRIPT  OF  PUBLIC  TESTIMONY 
Presented. to  the 
ORANGE  COUNTY  LEGISLATURE  ON  OCTOBER  21,  1971 


Prepared  and  Presented  by 
PETER  AL3ERGHINI  6c 
JEFF  LIDDLE 


ORANGE  COUNTY  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROJECT 

6-10  Academy  Avenue 

Kiddle town,  New  York   10940 
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The  Extension  Service  was  established  to  aid  the  ec 
and  social  development  of  rural  Orange  County.  .  To  carry  en 
goals  the  Service  has  three  main  divisions:  Agriculture,  1 
Economics,  and  4-H.  Each  division  in  its  own  right  has  pe-i 
formed  a  valuable . task  for  rural  Orange  County.  The  Divisi 
of  Agriculture,  for  example,  has  worked  at  protecting  crops 
livestock  and  farm  woodlots  from  insects,  desease^, and  weec 
Home  Economics  has  performed  a  helpful  service  to  strugglii 
rural  families  and  4-H  has  abley  initiated  the  young  into 
agriculture.  ..  • 

However,  the  char  actor  of  -ru-rai  Orange  County  has  c 
dramatically  in  the  last  decade.  While  there  has  been  a  d: 
decrease  in  the  number  of  farms,  the  average  farm  size  has 
increased.  The  small  family  farm  is  a  vanishing  institutic 
Instead ^corporate  names  such  as  Gurda  Farms,  Inc.f  and  WKW, 
dominate  the  rural  scene.  The  actions  of  these  larger  farn 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  the  daily  lives  and  «the- futures 
the  smaller  farmers. 

Also,  each  year  over  2,000  migrant  workers  travel  t 
Orange  County  only  to  find  substandard  housing,  low  wages, 
occupational  accident  rates  jand  generally  abhorrent  working 
conditions.  It  is  ^u-f-riree  to  say  that  i-cwyif— any  other  gro 
contribute^  more  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  County. but 
-wherse-  own  health  and  welfare  ha-s4>e-e-n- virtually  ignored. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  Orange  County  Legal  Seri 
Project  that  the  Orange  County  Extension  Service  must  begin 
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aneexm  itself  with  these  problems.   Therefore,  the  Legal  . 
rrvices  Project  has  written  to  Dean  Charles  E.  Palm  of  the 
I  York  State  College  of  Agriculture*^ Life  Sciences  at 
•rnell  University  calling  for  a  meaningful  migrant  program 
i  be  established  in  Orange  County  through  Cornell  and  its 
tension  Services.   Such  a  program  would  concern  itself  with 
sticide  safety  for  growers  and  workers;  farm  labor  housing; 
lower  development  including  training  and  placement; 
tablishment  of  a  positive  program  of  child  development; 
i  co-operation  with  such  agencies  as  the  United  States 
Irtment  of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
>or  in  establishing  equal  and  adequate  services  for  all  the 
Be  of  rural  Orange  County.   The  Legal  Services  Project 
■Is  on  the  Extension  Service  to  take  a  leadership  role  in 
i  development  of  this  proposed  program. 

The  continuing  changes  in  Orange  County  agriculture 
e  it  not  only  appropriate  but  urgent  that  the  County 
islature  also  take  a  meaningful  role  in  such  action, 
roximately  75%  of  the  Extension  Services  funds  are  appro- 
led  by  the  Legislature,  and  yet  the  Extension  Service  has  . 

submitted  a  comprehensive  'annual  report  to  the  Legislature 
the  past  three  years.   Since  the  Extension  Services  proposed 
I   budget  is  41%  higher  than  the  1969  budget,  the  tegisia- 
*   should  be  fully  informed  as  to  goals  and  priorities  of 

extension  Service  and/that  the  increased  expenditures  are 
:ing  the  needs  of  all  the  people  and  all  the  institutions 
'urair-Orange  County.  » 


-2- 
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October  22,  1971 


Mr.  William  Pendergast 

Orange  County  Cooperative  Extension 

Farm  and  Hone  Center 

239-283  Wiener  Avenue 

Middle town,  New  York   10940 


»  . 


u 


83 


Dear  Mr.  Pendergast: 

At  yesterday's  Public  Hearing  on  the  1972 
Budget,  the  unclosed  presentation  was  nade   by 
representatives  of  the  Orange  County  Legal  Sex 
Project. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  Lxfcension  Se 
could  respond  to  the  request  stated  at  the  bot 
of  page  2  and  top  of  page  3  (underlined  in  red 
need  a  written  report  which  I  can  file  with  th 
Legislature.   Thank  you,  in  advanco. 

Sincerely, 


i 

IE) 

u 

< 


Louis  V.  Mills 
Enclosure 
cci  Chairman  of  the  Legislature 
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New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences 

a  Statutory  College  of  the  State  University 
Cornell  University 

Charles  E.  Palm,  Dean 

Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850 

Telephone:  607-256-2241 


October  29,  1971 


Mr.  Jeffrey  L.  Liddle 
Westchester  Legal  Services,  Inc. 
Orange  County  Project 
6-10  Academy  Avenue 
Middletown,  New  York  10940 

Dear  Mr.  Liddle: 

i-h*  r1   appr^?iated  y°ur  letter  °f  October  20  expressing  interest  in 
the  Cooperative  Extension  program  of  Orange  County. 

Within  Extension  Administration  at  the  colleges,  the  Program 
I  meX?  ^  °eVel°Pment  Staff  is  responsible  for  program  development. 
L^t  r     V    gTOUPl   Mr*  DaVid  Dik'  haS  had  firsthand  experience  in 
£r  Dik  X  d  E  ainUmbr  °f  the  areaS  y°U  identif-d.   I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Dik  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  the  Association  if  they  felt  that 
his  services  would  be  helpful  in  program  development. 

be  assured  l^V^   ^  advise  th*  Association  of  your  interest  and 
which  fin    ,lUV  ire  t0  SUPP°rt  the  Associ^ion  in  conducting  programs 

Is  staff  chli^nln  i%;CT  ^  Pri°rity-   ^.  William  Pendergast  series 
as  staff  chairman  of  the  Orange  County  Association. 


Sincerely  yours 


<&(kt\ 


CEP: 


Charles   E.    Pa 
Dean 
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Charles  E.  -Palm,  Dean 
Bev  York  Stat©  College  of 

Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences 
Cornell  University 
Xthaca,  Kew  York  14350 

Dear  Dean  Palm:  r 


i£overi>er  3,  197 


E 
u 

EC 

< 


In  rcaponse  to  your  letter  cf  October  29,  1571,  I 
that  there  is  a  definite  need  for  cor  fain  clarification 
that  your,  position  my  be  batter  un&irstood.  Thus,  ;;o 
that  the  following  questions  need  an  ensscers 

(1)  Docs  your  reply  csean  that  any  proposed  project 
rarely  a  matter  for  locel  determination?  Docs  the  coll 
have  any  control  over  siseh  decisions?  Perils,  yoa  ecu 
crplain  the  difference  between  this  situation  and  the  W 
County- Cohn  Farm  Project? 

(2)  Does  your  reply  singly  deal  with  the  allocatle 
money!  Or  does  your  reply  deal  with  staff  tlsae,  format 
of  policy,  et  el»? 

(3)  With  regard  to  the  Progran  Planning  and  Devote 
Staff.,  la  your  reply  consistent  in  lis"*-  of  your  lad  lea 
that  they,  not  the  local  Association*  are  responsible  f 
program  development?  I  paresunKs  devbioj?ti?.nfc  asaiia  "poll 
at?  well  a©  implementation?  Also,  hrr^  could  you*  rs  Dos 
not  be  of  groat  importance  and  assistance  in  establish! 
this  vitally  necessary  project? 
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harles  S.  Palm,  Dean 
thaea,  $ew  York  14350 


November  3,  1971 


(4)  We  wre  diaappointed  in  your  reply  in  that  we  had 
sped  for  an  indication  of  your  position  on  oar  proposals. 
srtainly,  a  clarification  would  not  only  be  helpful  to  us 
it  would  go  a  long  way  in  helping  the  Association  decide  ' 
m  course  to  follow.  In  other  vordst  your  opinion  caiat ' 
:and  for  ©oraathing!  Please  let  us  know  what  your  position 

We  will  bo  awaiting  your  reply. 

Sincerely, 


Jeffrey  L.  Liedlc 
:cv 

:  Edward  Smith,  Director  of  Cooperative  Extension 
e/o  Roberts  Hall 

W.  Y,  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences 
Cornell  University 

Xchaca,  New  York  14850 

William  Pondergaot 
239  Wianer  Avenue 
Hiddlotown,  How  York  10940 

Louis  V.  Hills,  County  Executive 
Kew  County  Office  Building 
Goshen,  New  York 


'2-656  O  -  72  -  pt.  4] 
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New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences 

*a  Statutory  College  of  the  State  University 
Cornell  University 

Charles  E.  Palm,  Dean 

Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  14850 

Telephone:  607-256-2241 


November  13,   1971 


Mr.   Jeffrey  L.    Liddle 
Westchester  Legal  Services 
Orange  County  Project 
6-10  Academy  Avenue 
Middle town,  New  York  109^0 

Dear  Mr.   Liddle: 


In  Dean  Palm's  absence  I  am  responding  to  your  inquiry.  An  explar 
tion  of  the  relationship  between  the  college  and  the  county  associatior 
may  help  answer  the  questions  raised  in  your  letter  of  November  3. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  Cooperative  Extension  in  New  York  St. 
is  the  autonomy,  of  the  local  county  extension  service  association.  The 
county  law  of  the  state  provides  for  cooperative  management  of  the  assc 
ation  and  supervision  of  the  staff  by  the  college,  yet  designates  the 
staff  as  employees  of  the  association  and  places  responsibility  for 
program  upon  the  association.  Furthermore,  the  major  portion  of  financ. 
support  for  the  association  comes  from  local  sources.  Thus,  the  legal 
relationship  as  well  as  the  funding  arrangement  vests  a  high  degree  of 
autonomy  in  the  association. 

The  college,  operating  within  this  framework,  becomes  the  program 
resource  base  for  the  local  association.  To  provide  program  support  we 
are  organized  at  the  college  in  program  units  with  the  Program  Planning 
and  Development  Staff  coordinating  unit  efforts,  developing  programs  to 
recommend  to  associations  and  searching  for  resources  to  support  progra 
efforts.  In  its  program  leadership  role,  however,  the  college  can  only 
identify  the  areas  in  which  program  resources  are  available  and  offer 
encouragement  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  program  drawing  on 
these  resources.   It  does  not  have  authority  to  impose  programs  on  an 
association. 

The  areas  you  have  identified  in  your  letter  of  October  20  include 
some  which  fall  within  the  scope  of  extension  programs .  I  suggest  that 
as  atf  interested  citizen  and  member  of  the  association,  you  discuss  thei 
with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Cooperative  Extension  in  Orange  County. 
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fir.  Jeffrey  L.  Liddle 


-2- 


November  13,  1971 


gain,  let  me  assure  you  of  our  desire  to  support  the  association  in 
onducting  programs  which  fall  within  its  scope  and  priority. 


Sincerely  yours, 


.'A 


'N.  C.  Brady 
Acting  Dean 


J 


Edward  H.  Smith 
William  Pendergast 
Louis  V.  Mills 
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November  29,  1971 


Mr.  Henry  Parry,  Chairman  of  the  Legislature 
New  County  Office  Building 
Goshen,  New  York 


Dear  Mr.  ParSy: 

Tha  Orange  County  Executive  and  the  County  Legist* 
are  presently  considering  cuts  in  the  county  budget.  V. 
not  ('ousting  the  distress  and  concern  of  the  legislator 
possible  cuts  in  the  welfare  budget,  it  has  becoma  appn 
that  vry  little  review  is  being  required  of  such  bud:.  : 
f-.it  of  the  County  Extension  Service.  The  Extension  S- 
which  i.i  a  rcajor  contributor  to  agribusiness  while  avc_ 
its  obligations  to  all  of  the  people  of  rural  Orange  C 
«sp'-"i:i&lly  farmworkers,  has  once  again  failed  to  e*.j  I:  _ 
goala  &3C?  priorities  for  the  coxing  year  to  the  pecpli 
Orange  Jcunty. 


tui 
hitU 

*.:   C 


organization  (the  Extension  Service)  which  c 

nothing  less  than  a  direct  welfare  subsidy  i 

1  end   lucrative  agribusiness,  has  failed  to  ::I. 

sive  annual  report.  The  Extension  Service  p *. 

ee  county  legislators  ai  ::\g  its  board  of  direc 

feels  it  unnecessary  to  respond  to  the  law  rr  ;. 

Beyond  the  poc ;,i bility  cf  conflicts  of 

there  is  a  serious  question  of  public  mc 


StlCo:,S-J 

c&-.preh 
li*t&  c 

and  thu 

such  a  report. 

j  -.voiveii  hare, 

Lainr  r^tat  for  simple  private  g&£a« 


Ab  t;3  commented  at  the  Orange  County  Budget  Hearings  i 
October,  it  continues  to  be  the  position  of  Orange  County 
Legal  Services  Project  that  the  Orange  County  Extension 
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Kr.  Henry  Parry 
Sosh^n,   ICew  York 


Ncvenihsr  29,    L.    i 


Service,   an  adjunct  of  the  federal,   state  and  county 
jovernments  and  Cornell  University,  must  respond  to'the*"* 
luestions  before  receiving  any  public  funds  for  their  nlLc 
rear  s  operation.     We  call  upon  the  legislature  and  executive 
to  publicly  demand  such. 

Sincerely, 


Jeffrey  L.  Liddle 


LL:cv 


Mr.  Louis  V.  Mills,  County  Executive 
New  County  Office  Building 
Goshen,  New  York 
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STATEMENT  PRESENTED  TO  ORANGE  COUNTY 
LEGISLATURE 


December  3,  1971 


Prepared  and  Presented  by 
JACK  WEINER 


1$ 

§ 

i 


v. 


Orange  County  Legal  Services  Proj 
6-10  Academy  Avenue 
Middletown,  New  York   10940 
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Orange  County  Legal  Services  is  opposed  to  the  allocation 
f  $186,486.00  of  county  funds  to  the  Extension  Service  without 
irst  requiring  that  the  Extension  service  file  an  annual  report 
ith  the  Legislature  detailing  its  operations  and  revealing  the 
ientity  of  those  individuals  and  organizations  receiving  monies 
rom  the  county  Extension  Service,  and  the  use  to  which  those 
mies  are  being  put. 

$186,486.00  is  a  very  large  sum  of  money, Jn  a  time  of 
itional  recession,  when  all  branches  of  government  are  tighten- 
ig  budgets  and  reducing  expenditures,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
e  elected  representatives  of  Orange  County  would  be  willing 

spend  this  sum  without  at  least  being  given  the  opportunity 

determine  who  is  getting  the  money  and  what  it  is  being 
ent  for. 

.  The  County  Extension  Service,  by   its  own  charter  and 
abling  legislation,  is  mandated  to  raise  the  standards  of 
ral  life  and  to  work  with  all  aspects  of  agriculture.  Yet 

spite  of  these  avowed  goals,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
i   County  Extension  Service  has  over  the  last  10  years,  re- 
ived approximately  $1,000,000  in  county  funds,  the  last  10 
^rs  has  seen  a  marked  rise  in  rural  poverty,  a  severe  decrease 

the  number  of  family-owned  farms,  and  a  general  deterioration 

the  quality  of  rural  life. 

It  is  the  position  of  Legal  Services  that  there  is  at 

st  a  possibility  that  this  decline  in  the  quality  of  rural 

e  has  occured  because  of  the  failure  of  the  County  Extension 
vice  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under  the  law.   It  is  the 
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contention  of  Legal  Services  that  the  County  Extension  Service 
has  ignored  its  responsibilities  by  concentrating  its  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  large  agribusiness  establishments  in  Orange 
County,  and  at  the  same  time  disavowing  any  responsibility  to 
care  for  the  small  farmer  and  farm  laborer. 

Legal  Services  is  not  suggesting  that  the  Legislature 
accept  what  we  say  as  the  last  word.   But  before  you  spend 
$186,000,  we  ask  you  not  to  accept  what  the  Extension  Service 
tells  you  as  the  gospel.   We  ask  you  to  investigate,  by  demand- 
ing that  the  Extension  Service  take  the  time  and  effort  necessai 
to  prepare  a  report  of  its  activities  and  expenditures  and  submi 
that  report  to  the  Legislature  before  receiving  anymore  funds. 

Over  the  last  10  years  the  Extension  Service  has 
managed  to  dispose  of  about  a  $1,000,000  in  county  funds  while 
during  the  same  period,  the  coporate  farmer  has  grown  richer 
and  the  small  farmer  and  migrant  worker  has  grown  poorer.   In 
this  light,  requesting  a  report  from  the  Extension  Service 
explaining  the  reasons  for  these  results  must  be  deemed  a  very 
proper  exercise  of  the  Legislature's  governmental  powers. 
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By-::.: 


*> 


7:ie  Ora: 
Ccaniv  ha. 


rtunliy 


no  report .    .  .  v.-i 

tli  a  isEier  :hai  \   . 

lawmakers  ioaay,  Jehh: 
Questioned  the  u.>e  o£  p- 

Calling  the  extension  t 
to  successful  and  lucrative"  farms,  Liddle  said  the  service  has  ignored 
me  needs  or  the  county  s  rural  residents,  especially  migrant  farm 
workers. 

"Th 


ec  s 


:  m  -\ ji"  correspcj?££i!ce  :a  the 

;•;  ;'! '--■  L'c-'s  eo:umi,ai;y  organizer, 
aa  mrge  farmers. 

rogram  "a  aircct  welfare 

Sc  '  ' 


idy 


extension  service.*'  Lkk 


ie  s  letter  cane. 


must  rQ<-onLi 


cO  tnese  questions  before  receiving  any  public  mads  for  their  next 
operations,  we  call  upon  iue  legislature  and  county  Executive  (Louis  V 
NLiiiS)  to  publicly  demand  such." 


;.,P..  J™  »egisiauire  s  agenas  for  today's  session  lists  aporopriation  o^ 
?*8o,4&6  tar  tne  extension  service.  No  cuts  were  made  by  tnc  lawmakers 
in  iae  extension  service's  requests  for  next  year. 

Although  the  extension  service  board  of  directors  has  invited  Liridle 
to  discuss  its  aims,  the  legal  organizer  said  he  would  not  r.\^i  wi»h 
extension  representatives  until  they  file  a  report  to  aecaaint  him  w  th 
their  goals. 

Wiiliam  Pendergast,  an  extension  agent,  said  reports  have  no:  he  -a 
filed  lor  years  because  men.aars  of  the  old  board  of  supervisors  or  .... 
legislature  have  been  extension  directors. 

Mil's  has  requested  a  comprehensive  report,  Pendergast  said,  but 
didn't  specify  whai  it  was  to  contain.  Pendergast  has  written  to  Mills 
requesting  the  executive  10  specify  what  kind  of  report  he  wants.  The 
extension  agent  said  he  has  received    no  reply. 

Both  Edward  Staple-ton.  Sr.  of  Slate  Hill,  the  extension  service's 
president,  arc  Pendergast  said  they  don't  want  to  fight  .van  Liadle  anu 

tne  legal  services  project,  oat  they  don't  reaily  know  v. hat  direction  to 
take  oeeause  Liddie  reuses  to  meet  with  them. 

'•it's  difficult  to  come  to  a  conclusion  about  a  person  before  you 
meet  them."  said  Staple-on.  ~I  can't  speak  intelligently  about  these 
peopie  until  I  meet  them  and  To  Like  a  whole  lot  to  meet  them." 

^  Pendergast  admitted  that  the  extension  service's  arc  mums  may  be 
lading  m  some  areas.  m.t  added,  "we  try  to  work  with  ceoo'e— a*i 
people.  Sometimes  we're  successful,  sometimes  we're  not  We  can't  be 
everything  to  all  people." 

Both  Stapieton  and  Pendergast  said  they  will  do  anything  the 
legislature  directs,  including  filing  an  annual  report. 
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[From  the  Congressional  Record,  June  9.  1971] 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  the  Farm  Labor  Problems 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  ar 
appears  in  the  May  1971,  newsletter  of  the  Public  Information  Center  entit 
"Keeping  Them  Down  on  the  Cornell  Farm." 

The  article  is  important  in  several  respects.  First,  it  describes  the  difficu 
and  nasty  realities  encountered  by  a  land-grant  college  in  coping  with  the  wor) 
and  living  conditions  of  its  migrant  farmworkers. 

Second,  the  article  alludes  to  the  fundamental  issue  that  while  our  Nati 
land-grant  colleges  have  devoted  considerable  resources  to  the  developmen 
an  abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables  on  the  one  hand  these  same  land-g 
colleges  may  be  ignoring  their  responsibility  to  the  development  of  a  total 
community  and  the  crying  needs  of  human  beings  in  rural  America. 

As  chairman  of  the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee,  I  will  soon  be  announ 
detailed  plans  for  our  subcommittee's  hearings  on  investigations.  A  prk 
item  on  our  agenda  will  be  a  look  at  the  dimensions  of  the  involvement  am 
sponsibility  of  local,  State,  and  Federal  Government  for  the  plight  of  both  s 
farmers  and  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  who  live  amidst  povert 
rural  areas. 

One  focus  of  our  activity  will  be  on  benefits  available  to  at  least  some  in 
areas  from  land-grant  colleges  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Both 
aided  agriculture  technology,  production,  and  marketing  through  subsidies, 
retirement,  soil  conservation  and  income  support  programs,  water  and  ii 
tion  programs  and  subsidies,  research  subsidies  for  mechanization  studies 
the  use  of  agricultural  chemicals,  and  market  surveys  and  services,  to 
only  a  few. 

The  entire  complex  of  land-grant  colleges,  agriculture  experiment  and 
search  offices,  and  the  extension  service  must  be  accountable  to  the  entire  i 
constituency. 

I  fear  that  one  reason  that  rural  poverty  persists  is  that  while  assist 
to  date  has  aided  some  agricultural  interests,  increased  efficiency  for 
farmers  and  brought  wealth  to  some  in  rural  areas,  others  are  programr 
cally,  almost  systematically,  excluded  from  those  benefits.  Over  half  the  fi 
ers  in  the  Nation  have  sales  of  under  $5,000  a  year,  and  there  are  ovei 
million  farmworkers  who  lead  a  bare  existence,  and  many  others  suffer  u 
minimally  acceptable  living  and  working  conditions.  The  result  of  our  i 
policies  has  been  to  force  farmers  out  of  markets,  to  change  rural  commun 
into  ghost  towns,  and  to  force  farmer  and  farmworker  residents  into  big  c 
that  do  not  want  them  and  cannot  accommodate  them.  The  Subcommitte 
Migratory  Labor  will  study  these  issues.  An  understanding  of  them  app 
essential  to  attempts  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  all  rural  America,  inclu 
the  rural  poor — the  farmworker  and  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article  entitled  "Keej 
Them  Down  on  the  Cornell  Farm"  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rex 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec 
as  follows : 

Keeping  Them  Down  on  the  Cornell  Farm 


(By  Jim  Hightower  and  Sarel  Kandell) 

(Note. — Mr.    Hightower    is    co-director    of   the    Agribusiness   Accountab 
Project  and  Miss  Kandell  is  deputy  director  of  the  Migrant  Legal  Action 
gram,  Inc.) 

Farm  workers  in  this  country  have  come  to  expect  nothing  more  than  mi| 
and  repression  that  is  their  daily  lot.  Edward  R.  Murrow  documented  all 
back  in  1960  with  his  classic  television  presentation,  "Harvest  of  Shame.'! 
one  Florida  grower  put  it  then,  "We  used  to  own  our  slaves,  now  we  just 
them." 

Somebody  at  Cornell  University  must  have  thought  that  sounded  like  a  real 
able  scheme,  for  in  the  next  year  the  University  rented  a  bunch  for  itself! 
the  10  years  since,  Cornell  has  done  a  pretty  good  job  of  keeping  its  farm  wor| 
down  and  out  of  sight. 

To  uncover  this  arrangement,  one  has  to  travel  north  out  of  Ithaca  to  Sc 
New  York,  and  look  hard  into  the  gentle,  orchard-covered  countryside  that 
tends  from  U.S.  104  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  There,  set  discreetly  bel 
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yell-kept  trees,  is  a  200-acre  farm  owned  by  Cornell  University  and  operated  by 
ts  College  of  Agriculture  as  a  combination  research  facility  and  commercial 
arm.  On  this  acreage,  Cornell  has  produced  apples,  cherries,  pears,  prunes  and 
luman  misery.  '  v 

During  the  growing  season  (early  June  through  November)  the  Cornell  farm 
ures  migrant  farm  workers.  Over  the  years,  about  50  workers— mostly  black  and 
?Si t0.?lc^— nave  been  coming  up  from  their  homes  in  the  west-central  area 

Florida.  They  come  up  as  a  crew,  recruited  by  Cornell  through  Charlie  Talten 
^erew  boss  who  has  been  coming  to  this  area  for  32  years.  Federal  law  require* 
.!v^rerT5OSS  wh0  recruits  or  transports  workers  interstate  must  be  registered 
ith  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Talten  is  not.  Once  he  delivers  his  crew  to 
ornell  s  farm,  they  are  put  in  a  migrant  camp  owned  by  Cornell  and  located 
a  the  farm.  Dr.  James  Tobin,  Medical  Director  of  Wayne  County  health  clinic 
bserved  that  "it  is  ironic  that  a  humanitarian  institution  (he  means  Cornell)' 
bould  run  one  of  the  worst  camps  in  New  York." 

The  Wayne  County  People's  Coalition,  which  has  compiled  a  survey  of  migrant 
anditions  in  Wayne  County,  found  that  there  were  two  families  in  the  Cornell 
imp  who  lived  "in  the  worst  conditions."  The  Coalition  reported  that  "a  family 

8  lived  all  season  in  1%  rooms."  Eleven  persons  lived  in  two  rooms  with  onlv 
iree  beds— two  of  them  single. 

Last  season,  about  45  farm  workers  were  housed  in  the  Cornell  hovels  Their 
ills  were  cracked  and  leaking,  and  they  had  only  outdoor  toilets,  without 
eat  or  light.  Nor  was  there  a  heating  system  in  any  of  the  main  shelters  so 
le  workers  were  forced  to  keep  the  gas  burners  on  their  cooking  stoves  going 
lost  of  the  day.  This  is  a  blatant  fire  hazard,  made  worse  bv  the  fact  that  the 
mes  are  set  between  the  bedroom  and  the  only  door  in  the  shacks 
This  is  not  innocent  oversight.  For  years,  Cornell  officials  have  known  what 
as  going  on,  but  they  have  yet  to  face  up  to  it— in  fact,  Cornell  deliberated 
is  avoided  its  responsibilities. 

Cornell  acquired  its  farm  in  1961,  when  Herman  M.  Conn  deeded  the  propertv 
the  Lmversity  Even  before  then,  the  College  of  Agriculture  had  been  using  the 
rm  for  agricultural  experiments.  Along  with  the  land,  the  orchards,  the  farm 
r!?nofVA  1  e  ^^ant  ^mp,  Cornell  also  obtained  title  to  the  management 
rvices  of  Arthur  Boiler,  who  had  managed  the  farm  for  Conn.  Until  his  death 
jyear  Bollerwas  retained  by  Cornell  and  paid  a  small  salary  for  his  services. 
IS,  y       g  produce  has  been  marketed,  the  Cornell  farm  has  not  been 

Cn  money-maker   The  real  profit  to  Cornell  has  been  the  research  and 

yelopment  made  possible  by  the  farm.  In  the  Dean's  1969  annual  report,  the 
Mlege  of  Agriculture  notes  this  achievement:  "Apple  growers,  faced  with  a 
Imimshing  supply  of  seasonal  labor,  were  assisted  in  exploring  various  wavs 
j  mechanize  operations  to  eliminate  labor."  Perhaps  the  Dean  was  too  busy 
F?«5  °?r  ?  ?  labor,needs  of  Ne^  York  apple  growers  that  he  just  could 
,t  take  the  time  to  care  for  the  needs  of  his  own  laborers. 

pfew  York  State  Public  Health  Law  requires  the  State  Health  Department  to 
(5pect  and  license  migrant  labor  camps.  Since  1961,  the  health  officials  have 
pi  coming  around  to  the  Cornell  camp,  citing  violations,  warning  that  their 
ense  was  in  danger,  but  always  renewing.  Throughout  it  all,  Cornell  did  not 
ike  improvements  in  the  camp-there  still  were  no  emergencv  exits-  open 
i?th  ?tlU  bUmed  a11  day  on  the  stove  tops  ;  and  families  still'  were  packed 

Phese  miserable  conditions  first  surfaced  as  an  issue  outside  of  the  University 
1968.  Late  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  Paul  Sanchez,  who  then  was  an  or- 

fcrn  ? wnnioTniy.  f°r-the,  U.nited  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
*WOC,  AFL-CIO)  determined  that  the  only  way  conditions  would  be  made 
ter  would  be  for  the  workers  there  to  unionize.  He  telegrammed  the  presi- 
1  £  £0r?o  '  re?uestinS  recognition  of  UFWOC  as  the  bargaining  representa- 
e  of  the  52  workers  then  living  in  the  camp.  Diedrich  Willers,  Personnel  Di- 
A°ir«,  Corne11'  responded  for  the  University  on  September  19: 
Although  Cornell  University  is  the  owner  of  the  Cohn  property,  the  Uni- 
sity  neither  controls,  manages,  nor  supervises  the  farm  operation  Mr  Ar- 
r  Boiler  is  solely  responsible  for  the  entire  operation  of  the  farm  Cornell 
iversity  has  no  employees,  I  repeat,  no  employees  of  any  kind  at  the  Cohn 

ii?  ™We  have^here  is  a  classic  example  of  agri-business  wriggling  on  the 
™if  f*ours.e  S?me11  has  emPloyees  on  the  farm— there  is  Boiler  on  their 
(roil,  there  is  Charlie  Talten  bringing  up  workers  every  year,  and  there  are 
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the  workers  themselves.  Who  do  all  these  people  work  for  if  not  the  inst 
tion  that  owns  and  profits  from  the  farm?  Nonetheless,  Sanchez  played 
game  and  went  to  Boiler,  who  said  he  would  have  to  confer  with  his  superi 
at  Cornell.  Sanchez  came  back  two  weeks  later,  only  to  hear  Boiler  fin 
refuse  UFWOC's  request.  Apparently  buttressed  by  his  conference  with 
superiors,  Boiler  added  that  if  "any  of  my  workers  start  talking  about  t 
union,  I'll  put  them  on  a  bus  and  send  them  back  home." 

After  the  Sanchez  telegram,  Cornell  officials  feared  public  exposure  j 
sought  ways  to  alleviate  any  possible  embarrassment.  William  F.  Friedla 
a  professor  in  Cornell's  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations,  who  had  h 
involved  in  a  migrant  labor  project,  was  requested  by  the  University  to  b 
it  deal  with  their  migrant  camp  problem.  In  the  first  discussions  Friedh 
had  with  officials  of  Cornell  and  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  offici 
wanted  to  talk  only  about  "what  Cornell  might  do  to  relieve  itself  of  any  o) 
attaching  to  being  an  employer  of  migrant  workers." 

The  sessions  continued  into  1969,  and  Friedland  finally  was  allowed  to  s 
mit  a  research  proposal  to  study  the  conditions  of  migrant  workers  in  N 
York  and  to  demonstrate  means  of  self-help,  using  the  Cornell  farm  as  one 
the  demonstration  sites.  Friedland  was  given  the  go-ahead  to  implement 
proposal,  to  begin  in  the  summer  of  1969.  In  June,  he  learned  that  his  pla: 
costing  a  mere  $10,432 — had  been  scuttled.  In  a  letter  to  Arthur  Peterson,  co> 
troller  of  Cornell,  Friedland  wrote:  "I  can  only  conclude  that  the  decision 
abort  the  project  stems  from  the  traditional  concerns  that  the  College  of  A; 
culture  has  with  its  traditional  clientele,  the  growers  of  New  York  State." 

The  people  of  New  York  have  laid  out  a  lot  of  tax  money  to  allow  Cornell 
serve  this  clientele.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  State  made  available  $25.5  mill 
for  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  federal  government  and  private  contri 
tors  chipped  in  to  make  the  College  a  $41  million  operation.  In  this  same  fisr 
year,  the  College  dedicated  an  $8.3  million  departmental  building  and  a  J 
million  research,  greenhouse  and  teaching  facility.  Yet,  from  this  ample  bud* 
the  College  was  unwilling  to  shell  out  a  meager  $10,432  that  might  have  nu 
the  difference  for  their  farm  workers  up  at  Sodus. 

In  their  82nd  annual  report  to  the  governor  and  the  legislature,  submits 
January  1,  1970,  the  College  of  Agriculture  notes  among  its  accomplishing 
the  chartering  of  an  airplane  to  give  New  York  legislators  a  two-day  tour] 
their  agricultural  installations  on  the  Geneva  and  Ithaca  campuses.  It  isj 
surprise  that  the  legislators  were  not  treated  to  a  glimpse  of  the  Sodus  insft 
lation. 

One  potential  official  of  New  York  State  almost  got  a  look  at  the  Corr 
camp,  but  officials  took  very  special  care  to  keep  it  out  of  sight.  This  happeil 
in  August  of  1970,  when  Adam  Walinsky  was  conducting  a  highly-publichl 
tour  of  Wayne  County  camps  as  a  part  of  his  campaign  to  be  attorney-genei 
On  Lake  Road,  just  off  U.S.  104,  there  had  been  a  sign  at  the  farm,  designatl 
the  property  as  a  "Demonstration  Orchard  for  Cornell  University."  Accordi| 
to  Rev.  Alex  Brown,  a  Wayne  County  field  representative  for  the  AFL-C 
the  sign  had  been  in  good  repair  and,  in  fact,  had  been  freshly  painted.  J I 
before  Walinsky  made  his  rounds — perhaps  the  very  day  before — the  sign  vl 
taken  down.  Walinsky  thus  was  not  burdened  with  sight  of  the  Cornell  ca| 
and  Cornell  thus  was  not  burdened  with  the  sting  of  Walinsky's  subsequM 
report  on  miserable  migrant  conditions  in  Wayne  County  labor  camps.  Ii 
sign  has  not  been  re-erected. 

Since  then,  Cornell  has  had  difficulty  keeping  its  migrant  labor  camp  fri 
the  public  eye.  Throughout  1970,  Dr.  James  Tobin  and  his  co-workers  at  I 
Wayne  County  Rural  Comprehensive  Health  Clinic  served  workers  in  the  I 
nell  camp  and  reported  to  state  health  authorities  about  conditions  there. 

"The  trees  are  extremely  well  cared  for,  carefully  pruned  and  tagged,  it l 
deplorable  that  they  have  not  shown  half  as  much  concern  for  people,"  Dr.  To  I 
later  observed. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1970,  the  People's  Coalition  reported  the  findings  of  thi 
survey.  News  of  conditions  began  to  get  out  of  state.  Nancy  Mills  of  the  Projl 
on  Corporate  Responsibility,  Jerry  J.  Berman  of  the  Center  for  Communj 
Change,  and  Larry  Sherman  of  the  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  received  • 
quiries  in  Washington  about  Cornell,  and  they  began  to  look  into  the  story. 

Things  were  moving  on  the  Ithaca  campus  too.  The  University  Senate,  thror*i 
its  committee  on  Minority  and  Disadvantaged  Interests,  began  to  investig^ 
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rumors  about  the  camp  late  in  1970.  Also,  the  Cornell  Daily  Sun  sent  its  reporters 
around.  Ironically,  the  farm  worker  issue  was  raised  to  a  new  level  of  awareness 
atP™™??  Jafuaiy  7»  when  the  Senate  voted  60-21  to  support  Cesar  Chavez 
and  UFWOC  s  lettuce  boycott  by  requiring  Cornell  to  purchase  only  UFWOC-label 
lettuce. 

All  of  these  developments  gave  Cornell  officials  the  opportunity  to  make  a  break 
with  the  past  and  to  take  steps  to  meet  their  responsibilities  at  Sodus.  They  did 
not  In  February  of  this  year,  a  Daily  Sun  reporter  raised  the  issue  of  the  camp 
with  Cornell  s  vice-president  for  public  affairs,  Stephen  Muller.  "I  don't  know  a 
^i^.^'"  Muller  stated.  On  February  11,  the  Daily  Sun  broke  the  story. 

With  their  secret  out,  it  could  have  been  hoped  that  Cornell  officials  might 
finally  respond  positively  to  the  needs  of  their  migrant  workers.  Again,  they  did 
not.  Instead,  they  have  decided  simply  to  close  the  camp.  "We're  going  to  be  the 
hell  out  of  the  thing,"  blurted  Dean  Charles  Palm,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
And  they  were.  On  March  18,  Cornell  President  Dale  Corson  met  with  two  stu- 
dents, who  had  come  to  ask  him  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  farm  workers  Not 
only  did  Corson  turn  down  their  plea  for  support,  but  he  announced  that  the' Uni- 
versity already  had  acted— only  hours  before  this  session  with  the  students 
Cornell  quietly  has  called  in  the  bulldozers  and  levelled  the  camp.  Out  of  sieht 
if  not  out  of  mind.  6 

Talten's  crew— most  of  whom  have  been  coming  up  to  Sodus  for  between  10  and 
JO  years,  and  all  of  whom  need  the  work— no  longer  will  be  a  Cornell  problem  The 
University  will  try  to  recruit  local  workers,  or  they  will  mechanize  the  farm 
Ironically,  the  latter  scheme  will  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  Professor  Friedland's 
mginal  proposal.  In  any  event,  Cornell  has  dumped  about  50  people  and  has  re- 
fused any  responsibility  for  where  they  might  land.  It  is  reported  that,  in  a  gush 
)f  conscience,  the  College  of  Agriculture  momentarily  considered  sending  a  lump 
sum  of  money  down  to  the  Florida  workers ;  sort  of  a  token  of  the  college's  atv 
>reciation  for  their  going  away. 

A  1906  Act  by  the  New  York  legislature  provides  that  "The  object  of  said 
college  of  Agriculture  shall  be  to  .  .  .  elevate  the  standards  of  living  in  the  rural 
listricts."  For  whom?  The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  Uni- 
ersity  certainly  is  interested  in  elevating  growers,  but  they  are  just  as  interested 
n  keeping  the  farm  workers  down.  From  planting  seed  to  marketing  his  produce 
He  Iv  ew  York  grower  can  demand  and  expect  assistance  from  the  College  of 
Lgriculture.  The  farm  worker,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  expect  that  kind  of 
ssistance.  If  he  demands  improvement  in  his  housing,  he  can  expect  to  have  no 
ousing  at  all.  And  no  job,  either. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  PERSONNEL  TO  FOCUS  ON  PROBLEMS 
OF  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
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The  question  that  has  been  posed  for  my  subject  is  how  can  we  stimulat 
effective  research  activity  which  will  improve  the  development  and  progress 
of  our  rural  communities?  As  we  break  down  this  broad  and  important  questic 
there  seems  to  be  two  aspects  of  the  problem  area:  1)  how  can  we  more  effec 
tively  encourage  researchers  to  attack  relevant  and  important  problems  that 
occur  as  we  pursue  the  general  area  of  development  and  progress  of  our  rural 
communities?  and  2)  what  are  these  problems  -  what  is"  their  nature  and 
their  dimension? 

T.-e  first  of  these  is  a  people  and  people-management  question.  It  cen 
tors  around  how  we  might  organize  to  get  the  job  done.  The  second,  is  a  con 
quest; o».  The  answers  in  this  area  will  have  to  be  evolved  by  competent  pec 
as  thoy  becov.a  interested  in  the  problem.  .1  am  convinced  this  will  occur  if 
appropriately  come  to  grips  with  the  first. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  first  point,  that  is  the  people-development  and  the 
stimulative  and  facilitative  organizational  techniques  that  might  be  evolved 
My  comments  are  not  made  as  a  professional  Agricultural  Economist,  but  as  ra 
an  administrator  who  firmly  believes  the  major  role  of  any  academic  adminis- 
trator whether  he  be  dean,  director  of  the  Experiment  Station,  a  department 
etc.,  is  not  just  as  a  presider  over  consensus  opinions  that  may  arrive  out 
the  faculty,  but  rather  as  one  who  must  take  a  leadership  role  in  catalyzin 
and  stimulating  the  development  of  these  ideas  and  opinions. 

Our  biggest  assets  in  Agriculture  are- the  institutions  of  the  Experimei 
Station,  and  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  -  as  separate,  viable  orgai 
zational  frameworks.  To  explore  this  point  perhaps  we  need  to  step  back  in  J 
history. 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  the  Hatch  Act  did  not  simply  fund  reseai 
as  one  of  the  missions  of  the  land-grant  university.  Rather  it  established, 
each  college  "a  department  to  be  knownand  designated  as  an  Agricultural  Expei 
ment  Station"  and  the  duty  of  such  stations  was  "to  conduct  researches  and  vt 
fy  experiments  to  solve  problems  of  agricultural  production  and  related  issue 

It  1s  also  important  to  recognize  the  Smith-Lever  Act  did  not  simply  fi 
adult  education  as  one  of  the  missions  of  the  university.  Rather  it  brought 
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o  being  a  separate  organization  wftotrggjob-ot  was  to  act  as  the  teaching 
delivery  system  of  research  findings  to  those  who  were  not  on  the  college 
juses,  but  who  aW^practiti oners  and  users  of  the  possible  Information  that 
it  develop  on  these  campuses. 

In  both  instances  there  were  only  vague  references  made  to  the  teaching 
:tions  that  are  normally  assigned  to  the  university.     In  both  instances  the 
slatures  placed  these  two  major  organizational  devices,  the  Experiment  Sta- 
,  and  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  at  the  land-grant  university  under 
jurisdiction,  but  in  a  semi -autonomous  status.     They  were  to  be  subject  to 
ral  coordination  and  direction,  and  they  were  to  be  under  their  own  inde- 
nt administrators,  who  were  to  be  jointly  approved  by  the  university  rep- 
uting the  State  and  by  the  federal  government  itself.     As  a  sub-pcint  it  is 
aps  wise  to  remind  ourselves  that  this  is  probably  the  first  and  certainly 

highly  successful  example  of  the  revenue  sharing  and  fund  matching  concept 
ifferent  levels  of  government  that  we  have.     It  has  resulted  in  the  effec- 

jolning  of  local  direction  and  local  problem  identification,  with  the  re- 
Jibility  assigned  at  a  national  level  to  help  give  coordination,  direction, 
Durpose. 

In  our  early  history  these  two  organizations  were  characterized  by  a 
)  delineation  of  their  staffs.     The  School  had  its  staff  for  teaching.     The 
-iment  Station  had  tts  staff  for  research.     The  Extension  Service  had  its 
F  to  carry  out  its  adult  education  duties.     At  Purdue,  the  Station  and  Exten- 
staffs  were  not  formally  joined  completely  to  the  University  and  School 
rs  until  after  World  War  II.     Many  universities  had  buildings  especially  de- 
sd  for  their  experiment  stations  and  their  laboratory.     Early  in  this  de- 
ment, research  personnel  often  reported  to  the  same  head  as  the  school  per- 
il.    However,  Extension  Directors  relinquished  direct  control  of  their 
s  much  more  recently  (and  some  have  not  done  this  yet). 

Why  should  one  develop  this  ancient  history?     I  think  1t  is  useful  to 
out  the  present  blurring  of  the  functions  of  a  university  faculty  as 
hing,  research,  and  extension",  the  joint  appointments  of  faculty  into  these 
ons,  and  the  highly  powerful  and  semi -autonomous  units  which  are  called  de- 
ents  are  really  developments  of  rather  recent  vintage  1n  the  Agricultural 
.     This  history  1s  useful  to  remind  ourselves  that  while  we  are  joined  at 
tment  levels,  the  Experiment  Station  Director  1s  still  responsible  for  the 
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performance  of  the  research  structure  and  the  Extension  Director  is  still 
responsible  for  the  performance  of  the  extension  education  program.  It 
has  also  been  demonstrated  time  and  time  again  that  both  the  federal  and 
state  governments  use  these  institutional  vehicles  to  direct  the  efforts 
of  the  research  establishment  and  of  the  adult  education  establishment  into 
what  congress  and  the  individual  state  legislatures  view  as  important  prob- 
lems of  the  public  interest.  This,  of  course,  has  come  about  as  we  have 
had  earmarked  funds  for  specific  purposes,  and  various  legislatures  have  made 
appropriations  to  get  certain  activities  done. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  another  thread  of  academia  and  its  history. 
This  concerns  the  growth  and  role  of  the  department  and  of  the  discipline 
as  major  power  blocks  in  our  organization. 

It  is  often  stated  that  the  keys  to  a  truly  great  university  are:  1)  a 
faculty  of  competent,  vigorous  individuals,  and  2)  strong  and  competent  de- 
partment heads  to  administer  this  basic  organization  of  a  university.  One 
often  hears  that  the  best  run  university  is  the  one  that  assembles  the  most 
capable  people  and  simply  lets  them  devote  their  talents  to  things  that  inter 
est  them. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  a  major  legitimatizing  mechanism  to  evalu< 
ate  faculty  performance  has  developed  that  is  external  to  the  institution. 
This  is  made  up  of  the  many  organizations  that  surround  the  disciplines  and 
the  professions.  Each  discipline  and  profession  has  its  own  national  society, 
Many  areas  have  developed  accrediting  agencies  which  determine  whether  or 
not  an  institution  is  pursuing  the  correct  path.  For  many  of  our  faculty  the 
most  important  recognition  may  come  external  to  their  university  from  these 
groups. 

All  of  the  above  comments  concerning  a  modern,  large  university  have  ele- 
ments of  truth  in  them.  Many  of  these  developments  that  surround  the  academic 
freedom  of  the  individual,  and  the  power  and  autonomy  of  the  departmental  and 
disciplinary  organizations  are  at  least  partially  responsible  for  our  educa- 
tional success  and  progress  as  a  nation.  It  must  also  be  recognized  however, 
that  these  developments  are  also  responsible  for  at  least  part  of  the  road 
blocks  and  difficulties  which  face  universities  and  academia  in  general  as  the 
adapt  and  change  to  new  dimensions.  Some  of  the  results  simply  have  not  been 
good.  In  addition,  some  of  the  statements  and  assumptions  that  have  been  made 
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We  might  look  to  several  recent  developments  as  indicating  that  the 
resent  structure  is  not  without  its  problems.  The  complaints  of  our 
tudents  in  the  last  several  years  in  many  ways  were  protests  against  out- 
f-date  and  duplicatory  courses  and  general  academic  neglect  of  the  teaching 
inction.  Students,  and  others,  have  charged  that  faculty  people,  running 
>eir  own  shows,  have  become  far  too  interested  in  pursuing  their  own  inter- 
ts  and  their  own  research  devices  with  little  attention  to  what  they  say  is 
e  primary  mission  of  the  university  -  mainly  teaching  students. 

We  must  also  acknowledge  that  on  the  public  scene  the  clamor  is  for  more 
rection,  responsibility,  and  accountability  in  the  general  operations  of 
ademia.  One  notes  the  growth  of  coordinating  super-boards  in  various  states 
d  the  many  national  commissions  who  are  identifying  problems,  legislative 
oposals,  etc.,  to  correct  these  alleged  shortcomings. 

The  idea  of  doing  what  you  please  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  has  often 
en  followed  "if  you  can  find  the  money".  Fundamentally,  in  this  setting, 
2  faculty  could  do  as  they  pleased  provided  some  granting  agency  agreed 
th  thenfas  to  the  area  that  they  wish  to  pursue.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
Jt  granting  agencies  -  whether  federal  granting  agencies,  private  foundations, 
private  businesses  have  used  their  funds  for  a  purpose.  History  demon- 
-ates,  I  think,  that  in  this  atmosphere,  most  faculty  are  quite  adept  at 
>rdinating  their  pleasures  with  the  pleasures  of  the  money  sources. 

Finally,  I  think  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  "lasslez-faire"  philos- 
'  has  never  been  completely  dominant  in  'the  Agricultural  organization  of 
i  land-grant  university.  Both  the  Experiment  Station  and  the  Cooperative  Ser- 
:e  have  vocal  clientele,  who  clamor  to  d4«s*=3?Shhave  some  input  into  the 
:ure  of  the  programs  that  are  to  service  them.  Most  states  have  found  that 
'tuinly  it  is  woe  to  that  unit  that  decides  to  completely  ignore  these  voices 
cur  supporters,  our  users,  and  our  interested  clientele  over  long  periods 
time. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  additional  money  both  at  the  state  and 
eral  level  often  has  been  appropriated  into  the  research  and  extension 
uctures  with  both  purpose  and  earmarking  of  funds.  One  has  to  reach  back 
y  into  the  very  recent  past  to  remember  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  and 

designation  of  its  funds  for  specific  purposes.  We  may  all  remember, 
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with  some  degree  of  amusement,  how  in  the  early  stages  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Directors, and  others,  jumped  through  all  sorts  of  definitional  hoops  so 
that  they  might  use^  these  monies  just  to  simply  support  the  programs  that 
were  ongoing  at  the  pres-ent  time.  The  real  challenge  was  to  define  the  mar- 
keting purpose  in  such  a  way  that  things  we  were  doing  fell  in  this  category] 
However,  in  spite  of  this^time  change  did  occur  in  most  universities  to  give 
more  research  emphasis  to  marketing  problems. 

We  might  also  ask  some  rather  critical  questions  about  the  academic  de- 
partment. In  large  segments  of  the  university,  departments  are  synonomous 
with  disciplines.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  English,  History,  Chemistry, 
Physics*  -Gtc.  These  departments  can  easily  wrap  the  protective  cloak  of 
disciplinary  power  around  them  in  their  behavior.  However,  this  discipline  - 
deportment  arrangement  in  Agriculture  1s  at  best  a  tenuous  one.  One  has  to 
merely  survey  the  organizational  charts  of  Agricultural  colleges  around  the 
country  to  recognize  how  diverse  we  are  in  this  regard.  For  example,  at 
Purdue  we  have  one  department  of  Animal  Sciences.  However,  at  another  major 
school,  covering  this  same  area,  exists  the  departments  of  Animal  Science, 
Dairy  Science,  Food  and  Dairy  Industry,  Genetics,  and  Poultry  Science.  At 
Purdue  we  have  departments  of  Horticulture,  Agronomy,  and  Botany  and  Plant 
Pathology.  These  basic  disciplinary  areas  and  mission  areas  at  some  other 
universities  may  be  organized  into  departments  of  Pomology,  Vegetable  Crops, 
Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture,  Crop  Science,  Botany,  Genetics,  and 
Soil  Science. 

We  must  not  get  caught  in  the  trap  of  letting  policies  of  protecting  and 
supporting  disciplines  be  twisted  Into  a  rationale  for  supporting  the  organi- 
zational status  quo.  At  Purdue,  we  have  chosen  the  organizational  route  of 
a  few,  but  large,  departmental  units.  There  are  nine., -of  these  departmental 
units  of  which  at  least  seven  house  a  collection  of  disciplinary  orientations 
and  allegiance.  Other  universities  have  chosen  the  route  of  having  many  de- 
partments more  narrowly  defined.  The  important  point  is  that  the  department 
is  an  organizational  unit  for  getting  a  job  done.  The  discipline  defines  a 
conceptual  area  ofAttention.  A  department  may  have  within  1t  several  disci- 
plinary groups  that  are  dedicated  to  a  single  mission  or  problem  area. 


Now,  we  can  return  to  the  issue  that  we  started  to  discuss  -  namely  how 
should  we  organize  in  gaining  increased  attention  to  Community  and  Rural 
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tevelopment.  I  suggest  the  question  is  not  whether  the  School,  Experiment 
Station,  and  Extension  Service  will  accept  the  challenge  of  this  mission  and 
>roblem  area,  but  rather  how  will  the  challenge  be  accepted. 

What  is  Community  and  Rural  Development?  Is  it  a  new  discipline  that  has 
►imply  not  been  fully  developed?  Or  is  it  a  special  mission  area  in  which 
aany  disciplines  will  have  to  be  involved?  Dr.  Bryce  Ratchford,  who  has  con- 
iidered  this  area  rather  extensively  from  many  viewpoints  has  stated  on  one 
Kcasion  that  development  is  about  as  broad  as  the  total  concerns  of  man,  but 
it  another  point  he  also  stated  that  community  development  is  a  new  profession, 
tone  institutions  have  established  new  departments  to  administer  this  thrust, 
i  professional  Society  of  Community  Development  has  been  born.  It  has  its 
wn  journal  and  is  developing  its  own  disciplinary  paraphernalia.  I  recently 
tudied  the  contributions  to  this  new  journal.  They  included  offerings  from 
eople  who  were  trained  as  educational  psychologists,  sociologists,  anthropol- 
igists,  agricultural  economists,  consumer  economists,  lawyers,  business  man- 
igement,  and  political  scientists. 

What  is  the  content  of  this  problem  area?  What  are  its  research  problems? 
rom  my  viewpoint  at  the  present  time,  I  think  the  best  policy  is  to  say  ''we 
re  not  sure".  Having  made  this  kind  of  statement,  however,  we  should  recog- 
ice  that  this  should  not  be  limiting  to  effective  action.  When  economics 
roke  off  from  political  economy,  or  when  agricultural  economics  broke  off 
rom  economics  itself,  the  people  that  were  involved  in  these  initial  ventures 
1d  not  know  precisely  the  dimension  of  the  field  which  they  were  claiming  as 
new  disci  pi  ine^e-fefcfesfi-.  The  birth  of  many  of  our  "agricultural  disciplines" 
as  born  not  from  a  specific  dimension  of  an  academic  area  -  but  from  a  con- 
em  over  a  problem  and  a  mission  which  was  not  being  well  handled  under  old 
isciplinary  structures. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  the  most  important  action  is  for  Deans,  Directors 
f  Experiment  Stations  and  Extension  Services,  and  other  leaders  of  our  faculty 
o  make  the  visible  decision  that  Rural  Community  Development  is  an  area  of 
igh  concern  and  importance  to  rural  people,  and  that  evolving  national  policy 
111  make  it  a  valid  mission  for  our  teaching,  research,  and  extension  atten- 
1on. 

Once,  this  commitment  1s  made,  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  academic  ac- 
ions  which  involve  risk.  We  must  be  prepared  to  make  allocation  decisions 
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as  the  opportunity  arises  to  bring  resources  to  bear  on  this  mission.  We 
cannot  logically  take  the  position  that  we  will  move  only  if  given  more 
money  to  do  this  specific  job.  Obviously,  this  is  the  easiest  route  and  we 
all  hope  that  additional  resources  will  be  available.  However,  if  we  do  re- 
ceive money  to  strengthen  our  commitment  to  this  area,  we  canno  again  play 
the  old  game  of  redefining  development  so  we  can  support  in  a  better  fashion 
just  what  we  are  doing  now.  It  is  an  unescapable  conclusion  that  to  under- 
take  this  as  a  mission  problem  of  high  priority  means  that  in  most  of  our 
institutions,  some  redirection  and  reallocation  of  personnel  and  resources  is 
necessary. 

What  organizational  approaches  are  in  order?  This,  is  a  pragmatic  ques- 
tion which  must  be  answered  in  the  framework  of  history  and  structure  of  each 
institution.  If  the  history  and  structure  of  the  institution  is  one  of  many 
small  and  changing  departments,  each  with  a  rather  specific  and  rather  narrow 
mission,  then  perhaps  a  new  departmental  organization  is  in  order.  If  the 
structure  and  history  is  one  of  large  multi-mission  and  multi-disciplinary 
units,  adjustments  may  be  needed  within  that  framework.  If  the  history  of 
the  institution  is  one  that  widely  utilizes,  institutes  and  other  non- 
departmental  devices  for  handling  specific  problems,  then  this  may  be  the 
route. 

Any  move  that  is  made,  however,  must  combine  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  possible  teaching,  research,  and  extension  functions.  I  have 
little  faith  in  separate  research  institutes  that  do  not  include  consideration 
of  the  other  two  missions.  There  are  curricula  and  educational  efforts  which 
must  be  developed,  if  this  is  to  move  forward.  We  also  will  need  field  agents 
in  our  extension  services  and  these  people  will  need  special  training.  In 
the  present  setting,  I  think  it  is  of  prime  importance  that  extension  and  re- 
search personnel  be  kept  g4<*w%  together  at  this  stage  of  uncertainty. 
Communication  and  inter-play  must  be  close.  Perhaps,  in  more  instances  than 
not,  these  functions  should  be  combined  within  the  same  person.  In  most  of 
our  states  community  development  extension  activities  and  concern  are  further 
developed  than  research. 


In  research,  it  would  seem  to  be  extremely  important  that  we  undertake  a 
program  of  carefully  chosen  efforts.  Like  so  many  other  areas  when  they  in1- 
tially  are  undertaken  it  is  so  easy  for  researchers  to  simply  become  the  fire 
brigade  to  put  out  the  fires  that  extension  brings  to  them.  If  all  of  our 
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research  talents  are  utilized  on  ad  hoc  problems,  we  cannot  begin  to  develop 
a  systematic  body  of  knowledge  that  is  of  predictive  and  future  importance. 
It  is,  of  course,  of  extreme  importance  that  researchers  acknowledge  the 
major  problems  that  extension  faces,  and  that  they  take  this  into  concern 
as  they  plan  their  efforts. 


As  an  example,  and  certainly  not  as  a  model,  I  will  outline  what  we  are 
attempting  at  Purdue.  It  should  be  remembered  that  here  we  have  a  philosophy 
of  few  and  large  multi -disciplinary  departments.  The  .office  of  Proqram  Di- 
rector  of  Rural,., Development  has  been  established.  This  office  has  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  development  of  teaching,  research,  and  extension  functions  that 
surround  this  problem  area  as  they  pertain  to  Agriculture.  Faculty  have  vol- 
unteered to  the  program^if^h^r  interests  are  involved.  They  are  appointed, 
specifically,  to  the  RuralADevelbprnent  Program  faculty,  but  retain  their  basic 
appointments  in  their  home  department.  The  faculty  currently  includes  local 
government  and  community  oriented  people  from  Agricultural  Economics,  Land- 
cape  Architecture,  planners,  land  use  and  land  engineering  people  from  Agronomy 
ind  Agricultural  Engineering,  recreation  and  natural  resource  people  from 
orestry,  and  youth  people  from  4-H. 

The  program  leader  and  this  faculty  is  empowered  to  act  like  a  depart- 
ment in  matters  of  curricula,  research,  and  extension  program  planning,  and 
relationships  with  the  field  staff.  I  depend  upon  this  faculty  and  the  pro- 
iram  director  to  determine  the  general  specifications  for  needed  new  personnel 
nd  to  identify  into  which  department  and  discipline  they  best  belong.  We 
iave  recently  added  two  sociologists  and  a- social  psychologist  into  the  De- 
•artrr.ent  of  Agricultural  Economics.  This  faculty  seminars  among  itself,  has 
ts  own  committee  structure,  and  seeks  grants  a^&iwfcwg  to  the  programs,  and 
as  its  own  small  budget  for  travel,  speaker^,  etc. 

Basically,  it  is  intended  that  at  the  present  time  the  personnel  and  re- 
:--    support  will  flow  back  through  the  best  related  department  structure, 
wever,  I  do  have  the  authority,  and  will  appoint  people  directly  into  the 

ti  faculty  if  the  cooperation  breaks  down  in  needed  areas.  This  program 
tructure  is  one  of  three  that  we  have  in  Agriculture.  Food  Science,  and 
wironmental  Science  and  Natural  Resources  are  two  other  such  cross-departmental 
rogram  faculties  that  we  have  in  place. 
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Will  it  work?  Must  it  evolve  into  a  department  sometime  in  the  future? 
Only  time  will  tell.  The  departments,  themselves,  are  giving  cooperation  in 
the  various  degrees.  In  order  to  enhance  the  ability  of  these  program  facul- 
ties to  deal  with  their  problems,  I  insist  upon  input  from  program  faculties 
and  the  director  in  the  allocation  of  resources,  promotion  of  personnel,  and 
other  administrative  devices  that  are  on-going. 

Frankly,  I  find  that  individual  faculty  are  interested  and  receptive 
to  tackling  new  and  important  problems.  They  are  reluctant  to  have  to  fight  < 
their  home  department  and  all  of  the  academic  bureaucracy  in  order  to  do  it. 
Certainly,  one  of  the  challenges  of  administration  must  be  to  make  this  con-  ' 
flict  minimal.  One  student  of  a  university  organization  called  for  strategy 
of  planned  flexibility  which  can  gain  flexibility  without  destroying  the 
positive  contributions  and  security  provided  by  department  and  college  struc- 
tures. The  program  director  approach  is  an  attempt  to  do  just  this. 

The  mechanics  and  details  of  approaches  will  differ  among  institutions 
they  should.  But,  the  key  to  progress  remains  the  same  -  leadership  must 
take  the  position  strongly.  This  position  is  that  the  area  of  Rural  Communit 
Development  is  a  problem,  and  it  is  a  mission  area  that  is  important  to  the 
Agricultural  complex;  we  belong  in  the  area  with  our  teaching,  research,  and 
extension  activities  and  we  should  devote  resources  to  it. 

Though  it  is  quite  true  that  some  people  wish  no  change  to  upset  their 
domain,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  widespread  condition  of  our  faculties 
There  is  a  sizeable  number  of  faculty  -  perhaps  the  majority,  who  can  and 
want  to  participate  in  new  directions  and  new  activities.  The  challenge  is 
to  capitalize  on  and  utilize  this  latter  group  and  not  be  immobilized  in  our 
thoughts  and  actions  by  the  former  group. 


If  we  recognize  this  mission  as  an  important  one,  and  we  facilitate  goo< 
D3ooU'  to  give  it  attention,  I  basically  believe  that  good  and  useful  researcl 
will  be  forthcoming.  We  should  not  be  hindered  by  the  possibility  that  all 
the  nccossary  talent  may  not  reside  within  Agriculture  on  our  various  campuses 
First,  we  should  move  creatively  with  what  we  have.  I  then  feel  sure  that 
cooperation  with  other  disciplines  and  other  areas  will  be  forthcoming  when  w« 
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become  a  growing  concern  with  purpose  and  direction.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  coin,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be  over-enthused  about  diverting  our 
resources  into  other  areas  of  the  university  without  some  specific  pre- 
prangements .  One  unique  dimension  of  Agriculture  is  its  mission  orientation 
and  the  protection  of  this  mission  through  the  Experiment  Station  and  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service.  This  type  of  dedication  and  organization  is 
not  .videly  duplicated  throughout  the  total  campus.  If  we  are  to  receive 
further  resources  for  pursuing  this  area  we  will  be  held  accountable  for 
their  use.  It  becomes  especially  important  that  our  concern  be  focused  at 
present  time  on  the  farmer,  his  community,  and  the  total  well-being  of  rural 
America. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  that  we  certainly  cannot  await  the  complete 
consensus  of  everyone  concerning  the  importance  of  the  problem,  its  dimen- 
sions, and  its  orientation  before  we  move.  To  await  such  complete  consensus 
in  any  mrjv*   new,  or  innovative  area,  is  a  major  way  to  stifle  change. 
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King  Canute  and  the  Rural -Urban  Balance 

By  Lauren  Soth 
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Theodore  W,  Schulu  a  couple  decades  ago  Invented  an 
Imaginative  expression  to  dramatize  an  Imaginative  rural  policy 
proposal.    He  advocated  a  program  he  called  Homesteads  In  Re- 
verse.   Schultz  suggested  that  the  federal  government  offer  farm 
families  a  cash  payment  to  leave  farming  and  help  them  get  started 
in  city  life  and  non-farm  work. 

I  have  always  thought  that  was  a  concept  of  real  genius. 
The  slogan  Homesteads  In  Reverse  gave  a  flash  perception  of  the 
problem  of  too  many  people  dependent  on  fanning  and  conjured  up 
the  good  Image  of  the  Homestead  Program  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


In  writing  this  paper,  I  benefited  from  criticism  and  suggestions  by 
Walter  W.  Wilcox  and  Robert  K.  Buck. 
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American!  v%  deeply  and  rightly  proud  of  the  homestead  Idea; 
it  ti  one  of  the  things  we  did  at  a  young  nation  which  seemed  to 
ipltomlse  our  devotion  to  democracy  and  equal  opportunity— our 
independence,  our  belief  In  the  virtue  of  work,  our  determination  to 
;onquer  the  wilderness.    B«r  means  of  government  Incentives,  we  moved 
►eople  onto  the  new  lands,  boosted  the  national  economy  and  fostered 
atter  population  distribution. 

Ted  Schultz  asked.  In  effect,  why  not  do  this  great  thing  again, 
nly  In  the  other  direction?    Why  not  use  the  powers  of  this  people's 
overnment  es  we  did  once  before  to  turn  the  tides  of  population  move- 
ent,  to  plan  a  better  future?    This  cannot  be  socialistic  or  unAmerlcan 
t  subversive  of  free  enterprise— It  Is  true  to  the  very  soul  of  America. 

Schultz  was  thinking  two  decades  ago  primarily  of  commercial 

Irtculture's  proclivity  to  oven    |    I ,.    He  even  suggested  that 

be  eligible  for  his  proposed  $5,000  subsidy  for  getting  out  of  farming 
family  would  have  to  give  evidence  that  they  had  produced  and  sold 
least  $2,500  worth  of  farm  products  the  preceding  year.    (Those 
lures,  incidentally,  remind  us  of  the  enormous  changes  In  commercial 
rloulture  In  the  last  20  years— and  of  the  inflation.)   Rural  problems 
re  seen  then  targely  in  terms  of  the  commercial  farm  problem— too 
ny  people  sharing  the  national  farm  income;  farm  surpluses;  low 
ces  of  farm  products. 
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Lately,  racial  tamtom,  crime,  pollution,  bad  housing, 
poor  tram  Donation  and  other  problems  of  the  cities  have  stirred 
new  thinking  about  the  tides  of  population  movement  and  of  economic 
development.    Now  politicians  are  talking  about  reversing  the  home- 
steaders once  again— back  to  the  countryside,  away  from  the 
corruption  of  urban  Ufa, 
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King  Canute  didn't  have  much  luck  trying  to  turn  the  tides, 
and  our  national  experience  shows  that  human  tides  are  not  easy  to 
turn,  either.    The  homestead  policy  was  really  just  a  new  name  with 
slightly  more  orderly  administration  and  slightly  bigger  subsidies 
for  a  policy  of  populating  the  rural  areas  that  began  in  1776.    It 
undoubtedly  spurred  the  development  of  the  continent,  attracted 
people  from  America's  eastern  cities  and  from  abroad.    It  worked. 

But  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  and  while  the  Homestead 
Program  was  in  full  flower  the  nation  began  to  carry  out  a  parallel 
developmental  policy  which  soon  began  to  turn  the  tide  back  to  the 
cities.    This  was  the  support  of  agricultural  research  and  education, 
the  policy  of  creating  new  technology  and  putting  it  to  use  rapidly. 
It  was  government  run  end  government  financed,  and  It  was  regarded 
as  the  essence  of  capitalistic  free  enterprise—end  still  Is  so  regarded, 
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This  public  agricultural  development  policy  probably  has 
bean  the  moat  popular  and  the  moat  successful—in  one  aenae— of 
my  policy  of  social  and  eoonomic  development  this  country  ever 
fcd.   By  comparison,  the  protective  tariff  and  the  antitrust  laws 
ind  commiaslons  have  been  puny  affairs.  Indeed. 

The  Land  Grant  college,  with  ita  agricultural  experiment 
itation  and  extension  service,  hes  been  superbly  well  financed. 
here  might  be  some  disagreement  with  that  generality  In  these 
reclncts.    But  I  never  heard  of ^ny  enterprise,  public  or  privete, 
rhose  manager  did  not  think  it  was  underfed;  I'll  stand  by  that 
mark  ebout  public  support  for  agricultural  education.    Agricultural 
wearch  and  extension  have  had  no  political  enemies,  only  friends, 
■ally  a  unique  political  situation. 

Urban  people  in  America  generally  have  been  rural-minded, 
though  farm  people  in  their  paranoid  moods  don't  think  so.    The 
ty  people  of  this  country  know  about  the  open  countryside.    They 
member  their  own  lives  on  the  ferm.    They  are  highly  mobile,  with 
I  their  automobiles,  and  they  drive  regularly  into  rural  areas.    They 
Ueve  the  propaganda  about  the  virtuea  of  country  life.    They  want 
do  something  to  help  country  people.    That  is  why  they  have  been 
Mly  to  pitch  in  and  pay  taxes  to  support  farm  programs. 

The  generous  public  support  for  research  and  education  and  other 
wnmental  programs  for  agriculture  has  made  these  programs  operate 
Homesteads  in  Reverse,  moving  a  great  many  people  off  the  farms. 
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Practically  all  thif  governmental  activity  In  farming  was  Intended  to 
do  the  opposite.    It  aimed  to  keep  people  In  farming.    President 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  Country  Life  Commission  early  In  this  century 
upheld  the  values  of  rural  living,  continuing  a  political  and  govern- 
mental theme  going  back  to  Washington  and  Jefferson.    The  4-H  Clubs 
and  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  organization,  developed  to  aid 
the  agricultural  education  movement,  have  been  tuned  to  the  theme 
of  the  superiority  of  life  in  farming  areas  as  compared  with  urban, 
industrial  areas. 

One  of  the  driving  forces  of  the  American  government  since 
its  beginning  has  been  to  make  a  new  deal  of  farm  life  in  the  new 
world.    The  Founding  Fathers  and  their  successors  in  high  government 
position  have  sought  to  make  American  agriculture  a  new  kind  of 
agriculture,  in  contrast  with  peasant  farming  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Rural  people  were  to  be  educated,  have  ^  the  privileges,  the  social 
status,  the  good  things  of  life  of  city  people. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  go  lnto40-the  complicated  reasons 

for  America's  agricultural  development  policy  and  the t motivations 

behind  this  policy,    let  me  digress  for  a  moment,  however,  to  point 

all 
out  that  0*  the  motivations  were  noL  noble. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  conservative  business 

interests,  alarmed  by  such  farm  radicals  as  James  Balrd  Weaver  of 

Iowa  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  of  Nebraska,  wanted  to  pacify  rural  ares 
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Private  and  public  funds  were  raised  for  rural  education  and  increased 
farm  productivity.    To  the  rising  Industrial  leaders  of  the  country, 
ind  their  political  groupings,  large  expenditures  for  farm  education 
ind  research  were  far  better  than  radical  Greenback  money  policies, 
nflation  farm  strikes  and  attacks  on  the  railroads  and  the  Industrial 
rusts. 

These  business  Interests  wanted  more  farm  output  and  cheap 
ood.  They  wanted  cheap  labor.  A  generous  program  of  aid  to  agrl- 
ulture  contributed  strongly  to  these  ends. 

let  us  agree  here  that  the  main  motives  behind  the  Land  Grant 
ovement  and  the  push  for  agricultural  education  were  Indeed  noble 
*d  for  the  best  ends  of  farm  pecple  and  the  nation.    And  It  did  make 
x>d  economic  development  policy  in  the  last  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
u!  the  first  half  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

But  "the  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  and  men  gang  aft  a-giey." 

•  agricultural  research  and  education  policies  and  programs,  which 
we  designed  to  make  rural  life  happy  and  raise  the  level  of  farmers 
the  levels  of  professional  and  business  classes,    actually  have 
ide  rural  Ufa  less  attractive  to  many. 

The  heavy  Injection  of  new  technology  Into  agriculture  and 

*  capital  to  support  the  technology  have  created  classes  and  levels 
rural  America.    Instead  of  developing  a  classless  rural  society  the 
>grams  have  tended  to  create  Inequality  where  equality  existed  before. 
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Many  of  us  can  remember  In  our  own  penonal  family 
histories  the  high  degree  of  equality  In  the  early  pioneer  days 
of  Iowa.    Of  course  there  were  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  always. 
However,  I  venture  to  say  that  If  accurate  statistics  could  be 
developed,  we  would  find  a  much  narrower  range  of  Income  and 
wealth  in  rural  Iowa  In,  say,  1870  then  In  1970.    There  was  a  social 
opprobrium  against  land  grabbing  or  undue  increases  in  wealth. 
When  the  hones teads  were  being  developed,  farmers  sometimes 
took  the  law  Into  their  own  hands  to  prevent  land  grabbers  or  speculators 
from  seizing  large  areas.    There  are  many  stories  of  early  pioneers 
selling  land  at  very  low  prices  to  entice  other  new-comers ,  so  they 
would  have  neighbors.    There  was  a  kind  of  sharing  the  wealth  which, 
I  believe,  was  the  mood  of  American  rural  development  in  those  days. 

Agricultural  research  and  education  through  the  federal  and 
state  governments,  and  supported  by  business  Interests,  especially 
those  connected  with  agriculture,  has  been  geared  to  efficiency 
rather  than  to  equality.    In  fact,  It  has  been  geared  In  many  cases 
to  favoritism  for  special  groups.    The  better  farmers  were  aided  more 
and   helped  to  become  still  farther  advanced  over  those  of  lesser 
ability  or  lesser  access  to  capital.    Farmers  who  were  conservative, 
not  troublemakers,  had  advantages  In  getting  aid  from  the  colleges 
and  from  US  DA. 
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In  our  agricultural  development  policy  and  farm  a upport 
elides,  we  have  found  our  goels  to  be  In  conflict.    The  main 
oal  hai  been  to  create  a  pleasant,  advanced,  high-income  rural 
la  for  many,  to  give  farm  people  the  same  standard  and  level  of 
vlng  as  city  people.    Another  goal,  as  well  as  a  means  to  the 
sin  goal,  has  been  to  raise  the  educational  level  and  Increase 
is  productivity  of  people  In  farming.    But  the  results  of  pursuing  the 
tter  have  tended.  Increasingly,  to  be  the  opposite  of  the  former. 

Let  me  restate  the  main  goal:  a  farm  citizenry  of  Independence, 
•e,  land  owning,  bulwark  of  democracy— equal  In  every  way  with  the 
►n-farmlng  classes  In  worldly  goods  and  cultural  adventages— but  re- 
ining the  special  virtues  of  life  close  to  God  and  nature  In  the  country, 

Results:   depletion  of  farm  population  and  rural  culture  being 
placed  by  urban  culture  in  the  countryside. 

Even  the  goal  of  equality  of  Income  has  not  been  reeched. 
rm  people  on  the  average  have  gained  on  city  people  In  economic 
Jome,  so  far  as  the  estimates  of  the  federal  government  show.    But 
»e  averages  disguise  a  widening  dlsparlty/^e  Department  of 
tculture  studies  have  shown  that  a  small,  top  group  of  farm  operators 
i  Indeed  reached  "parity-  of  Income  with  non-farm  people.    But  at 
st  two-thirds  of  the  farming  population  lag  behind. 

The  customary  way  to  compare  the  well-being  of  rural  end  non- 
H  people  Is  to  use  the  per  capita  Income  averages  computed  by  the 
*rtment  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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This  metho-1  of  comparison  has  been  used  to  Justify  farm  programs 
for  many  years,  and  the  current  secretary  of  agriculture  has  been 
doing  It  again.    These  average  figures  are  deceptive,  because  of 
the  great  diversity  In  the  farming  population,  ranging  from  full 
commercial  farmers  down  to  various  kinds  of  part-time  farmers, 
residential  farmers  and  the  poverty  group,    yhidei  the  fact  that 
the  people  living  on  the  best  farms,  say  800,000  leading  commercial 
farm  families,  are  realizing  full  parity  of  Income  compared  with 
city  people. 

If  you  look  at  this  group  alone,  you  can  conclude  that 
governmental  activity  has  been  remarkably  successful  In  producing 
well-being  for  the  farming  population.    The  trouble  Is  that  the  rural 
population  as  a  whole  has  been  shorted. 

A  new  study  by  the  Fconomlc  Pesearch  Service  of  US  DA  for 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations  makes  this  clear. 
The  researchers  examined  252  federal  programs,  comprising  75  per  cent 
of  all  federal  outlays,  to  see  where  the  money  flowed.    Nc  n-metro- 
polltan  areas  have  received  about  27  per  cent  of  all  outlays,  though 
they  account  for  30  per  cent  of  the  total  population.    More  Important 
than  this  small  difference,  however,  Is  the  fact  that  rural  areas  fall 
behind  In  programs  dealing  with  human  welfare. 

Per  capita  federal  welfare  payments  have  been  roughly  four 
times  greater  In  metropolitan  than  in  non-metropolitan  counties. 
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Per  capita  outlays  for  health  services  In  recent  years  were  four  times 
greater  in  metropolitan  counties,  and  per  capita  federal  outlays  for 
manpower  training  and  development  were  three  times  greater  in  metro- 
politan counties.  Eespite  a  greater  incidence  of  substandard  housing 
In  non-raetropoiltan  counties,  per  capita  federal  housing  outiays  were 
Dnly  half  as  large  In  non-metropolitan  counties  as  in  the  metropolitan 
aunties. 

Though  rural  areas  account  for  about  half  of  aU  chlidren  between 
he  ages  of  six  to  17  in  families  with  income  below  the  poverty  level, 
hese  areas  received  only  41  per  cent  of  the  outlays  for  the  special 
ducatlon  programs  for  such  children.    These  areas  received  only 
6  per  cent  of  the  lead  Start  and  Head  Start  Follow-Through  funds, 
4  per  cent  of  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Lependent  Chlidren  funds  and 
0  per  cent  of  all  child  welfare  service  funds. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  federal  spending  for  the  agricultural 
usiness  and  for  natural  resources  Is  concentrated  in  rural  counties, 
ut  it  also  Is  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  the  well-to-do  farm  families. 

is  fair  to  say,  I  think,  that  in  spite  of  the  great  drive  In  America  for 
jricultural  education,  rural  areas  as  a  whole  have  not  benefited  from 
iblic  education  as  much  as  city  areas.    The  largest  portion  of  the 
rmtng  population  has  not  been  able  to  profit  from  the  new  technology, 
e  services  of  the  Land  Grant  colleges  and,  on  the  whole,  not  from  the 
irious  agricultural  subsidies,  credit  aids  and  other  programs  designed 

help  farming  people. 
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Many  people  leaving  farms  have  adjusted  well,  but  they  have 
had  to  shift  for  themselves.    There  have  been  few  Homesteads -In- 
Reverse  payments.    They  have  had  to  bear  much  of  the  social  cost  of 
the  government-sponsored  technological  revolution  In  agriculture. 

The  national  population  as  a  whole  has  received  the  major 
benefit  from  agricultural  programs  of  all  kinds ,  through  lower  food 
costs  and  through  cheap  labor  made  available  from  the  farming  areas. 

The  benefit  to  society  as  a  whole  no  doubt  justifies  all  the 
public  effort  In  agricultural  education  and  research.    What  is  not 
Justifiable  is  the  fact  that  the  targes t  share  of  the  farming  population 
itself  and  of  people  In  small  towns  In  rural  areas  have  not  been  helped 
and  even  have  suffered  from  thjs  program    cf  agricultural  development. 

What  also  Is  not  justified  Is  the  hypocrlsy/of  the  agricultural 
establishment  In  promoting  new  technology.    The  sellers  of  the  new 
technology  and  the  new  materials  to  go  with  It  continue  to  tell  both 
farming  and  non-farming  public  that  their  efforts  are  for  the  farmer's 
benefit. 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  no  hypocrisy.    But  in  the  last 
35  years  or  so,  there  has  been  no  doubt  about  the  incidence  cf  the 
farm  programs.    Yet  our  Land  Grant  universities  continue  to  talk  the 
old  line.    This  Is  the  thrust  of  their  propaganda  and  of  the  US  DA 
propaganda.    I  am  not  revealing  anything  new.    We  all  know  this 
Is  true  and  have  known  it  for  many  years. 
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I  don't  want  to  be  misunderstood  as  accusing  the  agricuitural 
establishment,  or  the  professional  fraternity  of  agriculturists,  of 
deliberately  distorting  the  various  federal  and  state  programs  for 
farm  people.    In  a  sense,  they  are  victims  of  the  system,  too.    They 
are,  each  of  them  in  their  professional  capacities,  d©ing  what  the 
public  through  government  has  directed  them  to  do. 

Each  agricultural  specialty— and  the  division  of  labor  becomes 
more  refined  as  the  economy  becomes  more  complex— goes  ahead  doing 
its  job  well.  Each  specialist  can  comfort  himself  that  it  is  not  his 
esponsibility  to  consider  the  total  consequences.  He  tries  to  enhance 
Us  own  field,  leaving  to  some  higher  authority  the  setting  of  priorities 
ind  of  proportions. 

At  the  top,  even,  in  Congress  and  the  Executive  branch,  who 
akes  the  overview?    Who  really  sees  the  big  picture?    Like  Tolstoy's 
enerals  in  War  and  Peace,  the  leaders  pretend  they  know  the  causes 
nd  effects,  but  in  actuality,  the  machine  of  technology  rolls  on  un- 
uided  and  uncontrolled.    The  individual  person— scientist,  technologist, 
irmer,  agri-businessman,  rural  dweller— is  a  robot,  unable  to  do  anything 
ut  go  along. 

The  alienated  man  of  modern  society  is  not  just  an  urban  industrial 
orker,  a  spoke  in  a  cog  of  a  big  corporation  or  a  government  bureaucrat, 
e  may  also  be  a  farmer,  professional  agriculturist  or  other  rural  denizen 
ho  feels  unable  to  act  independently  and  who  is  driven  by  forces  he 
568  not  comprehend. 
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No  group  of  professionals  has  been  more  dedicated  or  upheld 
a  higher  code  of  honor  than  the  agricultural  professionals— and  I 
Include  those  In  agri-business,  the  ag  colleges,  the  farm  organization, 
the  farm  co-ops  and  the  USDA.    But,  like  any  such    company  of  pro- 
fessionals, they  ten^3  to  become  more  concerned  with  their  professions 
and  their  institutions  than  with  the  mass  of  people  they  are  trying 
to  serve. 

The  agricultural  establishment,  mainly  the  Land  Crant  ag  colleges 
and  the  Soli  Conservation  Service,  have  performed  splendidly  in  teaching 
the  best  farmers  how  to  control  soli  erosion  and  hold  water  on  the  land. 
Put  these  agencies  have  provided  little  or  no  leadership  for  agriculture 
or  for  the  country  as  a  whole  In  protecting  the  environment. 

It  Is  regrelable  that  now  that  non-agricultural  scientists  have 
begun  to  alert  the  country  about  the  dangers  of  environmental  Dollutlon, 
some  of  the  ag  rlcultural  fraternity  even  resist  the  movement  and  pooh- 
pooh  the  danger.    Have  they  become  so  accustomed  to  acting  as  servants 
for  the  upper  crust  of  commercial  agriculture  that  they  are  unable  to  re- 
spond to    the  demands  of  environmental  protection  now?    As  In  any 
popular  movement,  there  Is  exaggeration,  emotionalism  and  distortion 
In  the  environmental  movement.    Put  It  Is  wrong  to  Ignore  It. 

Why  Is  It  that  so  few  of  the  young    people  being  educated  In 
the  agricultural  sciences  and  In  agricultural    economics  are  enlisting  in 
the  service  of  the  poor  people  In  agriculture  and  In  the  environmental  crusa 
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Many  young  lawyers  these  days  are  going  into  public  service  law 
)fflces,  such  as  the  Nader  group.    But  I  have  not  heard  of  any  agri- 
:uitural  economists,  agronomists,  animal  nutritionists  or  others  In 
he  agricultural  disciplines  who  are  similarly  trying  to  move  into 
fees  of  social  need.    Why  is  this  ?    Is  it  the  atmosphere  of  the 
and  Grant  agricultural  college  or  what? 

Any  professional  establishment  stands  against  outside  critics 
x  the  good  of  the  establishment.    The  Land  Crant  universities,  In 
le  name  of  the  good  of  the  Land  Grant  religious  order*,  take  what 
oney   they  can  get  from  whatever  sources  and  use  It  the    way  those 
purees  want  It  used.    They  justify  misdirection  of  scientific  resources 
i  the  ground  that  they  must  "keep  a  staff  together."    Ihey  must  not 
lend  their  true  allies  In  agri-business  and  the  farm  organizations 
tio  stand  up  for  them  in  Congress  and  the  legislatures  to  get  money. 

It  is  high  time  for  us  to  examine  and  reexamine  the  consequences 
this  agricultural  education,  research,  farm-aid  machine  and  what  It 
doing  to  the  Ideals  of  equality  and  fairness  which  were  the  basis 
r  starting  the  whole  ball  rolling. 


Ihe  Land  ;  rant  system  is  not  unique  In  this,    /merlca  as  a  whole 
has  made  a  religious  felth  of  science  and  technology  as  the  way 

to  the  good  life. 
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Now  there  It  much  talk  of  reversing  the  home ■  tea d  policy  once 
again,  at  I  said  earlier,  to  revert  to  the  original  homeatead  policy-- 
repopulate  the  countryside,  spread  out  from  the  congaatad  citlet.    Get 
away  from  the  riot-torn,  corrupt,  crime-ridden  cities  and  establish  a 
batter  rural-urban  balance. 

That  being  the  new  goal,  what  doea  it  mean  so  far  as  agricultural 
education  and  other  agricultural  aid  programs  are  concerned? 

Another  recent  ERS  study,  titled  "Rural-Urban  Population, 
Income  and  Employment:   A  Simulation  of  Alternative  Futures" ,  projects 
present  trends  of  population  and  concludes  that— surprise!— if  more 
people  are  to  be  kept  in  rural  areas ,  more  Jobs  are  needed  in  those 
areas.    The  reeeareherapid,  "A  virtual  doubling  of  rural  economy's 
capacity  to  absorb  idle  workers  would  be  necessary  to  bring  rural  and 
urban  per  capita  incomes. .  .into  balance  by  the  year  2000. " 

One  of  the  conventional  proposals  for  rural  development  Is  buildli 
employment  centers  in  key  cities  for  commuting  people  from  farms  and 
small  towns  nearby.    However,  there  are  large  areas  of  rural  America 
where  little  commuting  takes  place  and  where  little  is  likely.    There  Is 
not  a  single  commu|ter  county*  in  the  states  of  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Nevada  and  Arizona.    South  Dakota  has  only  two  and  Nebraska 
only  three. 


*    Leflned  as  a  county  where  IC  per  cent  or  more  of  the  workers  commuted 
to  jobs  in  urben  employment  centers. 
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npubllshed  data  calculated  by  the  Economic  Research  Tervice  Indicate 
ut  there  are  about  1,700  counties  in  the  United  States  beyond  commuting 
mge  of  urban  emoloyment  centers. 

In  1970,  the  population  of  the  country  was  just  over  203  million. 
>out  82  per  cent  cf  the  population  lived  In  8C0  principal  employment 
inter  counties,  and  another  6  per  cent  lived  In  570  commuter  counties. 
m  1,700  counties  beyond  commuting  range  had  a  population  of  24  million 
12  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  total.    These  counties  with  12  per  cent  of 
5  nation's  population  had  24  per  cent  of  the  nation's  poverty  and 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  overcrowded  or  inadequate  housing,  as  measured 
the  federal  yardsticks. 

The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  this  Is  that  commuting  to 
rk  In  urban  employment  centers  Is  not  a  feasible  option  In  a  great 
ny  areas  and  not  as  feasible  as  had  been  supposed  by  many  students 
rural  development.    The  TRS  study  indicates  a  considerably  larger 
»re  of  the  total  population  beyond  commuting  range  (12  per  cent) 
n  had  been  estimated  earlier. 

Cbvlous'y,  the  tupes  of  programs  that  are  most  needed  in  these 
bs  are  not  those  concentrating  on  "growth  centers",  because  these 
as  don't  have  any  centers  to  build  up.    In  these  noncommutlng  counties, 
community  structure  Is  falling  apart,  and  new  governmental  insti- 
ons  must  be  developed. 

In  short,  establishing  new  non-farm  Industry  In  rural  areas 
ar  from  a  complete  answer  for  rural  development. 
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Should  we  not  consider  other  possibilities,  ef  well?    Perhaps 
we  should  consider  that  our  allocation  of  education  and  research  funds 
has  been  distorted.    There  Is  nothing  sacred  about  the  proportions  of 
public  funds  going  Into  agricultural  research  and  education.    What  about 
a  deliberate  slow-down  In    new  farming  technology?    This  would  be  a 
policy  of  de-emphasizlng  labor-saving  technology  and  deliberately 
encouraging  more  use  of  labor  In  farming — with  emphasis  on  quality  of 
production  and  the  preservation  of  the  natural  environment. 

That  Is  heresy,  I  know.    It  Is  "regressive".    It  would  raise  the 
cost  of  food  for  consumers;  It  wo'jld  reduce  labor  efficiency.    But  It 
would  reverse  the    Homesteads  In  Peverse  policy.    It  would  Increase 
Jobs  In  rural  areas.    It  would  keep  more  people  In  the  country. 

Ml  our  measures  for  rural  development  will  be  a  shambles  If 
we  also  continue  our  crash  programs  for  developing  and  disseminating 
new  technology.    In  another  two  decades,  at  the  rate  we  are  going  now, 
there  will  be  only  400  or  500  farms  In  each  Iowa  county.    You  can't 
reverse  the  tides  of  population  under  those  circumstances. 

Perhaps  we  should  consider  the  thought  that  the  "overhead 
professional  establishment"  of  our  agricultural  Industry  Is  overgrown. 
Instead  of  trying  to  expand  this  area  continually,  while  the  farming 
population  Is  being  depleted,  perhaps  we  should    think  about  holding 
back,    instead  of  asking  for  more  money  for  agricultural  programs  of 
various  kinds,  most  of  which  seem  to  co  tc  a  frlme  of  the  best  farmars. 
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perhaps  we  should  talk  about  reverting  the  flow  of  federal  fundi  for 
rther  purposes —elementary  education,  general  education,  welfare 
wograms,  housing  for  both  farm  and  non-farm  people  In  rural  areas. 
»erhape  we  need  more  research  In  education  In  non-farm  technology 
ipjpllcable  to  thinly  populated  areas,  along  with  much  greater  emphasis 
>n  the  social  sciences  and  economic  planning  for  these  areas. 

Let  us  also  consider  whether  strict  anti-pollution  and  envtron- 
tental  protection  efforts  would  help  decentralise  the  cities.    Instead 
f  plowing  more  funds  Into  programs  that  increase  agricultural  production 

nd  Increase  efficiency  of  labor  in  agriculture,  why  not  emphasize 

-it- 
evelopment  of  a  self-sustaining  agriculture  with  tight  controls  over 

ie  uses  of  our  natural  resources?    Taxation  of  chemicals  used  In 

inning  could  be  a  powerful  Instrument  hare.    Earl  Heady' s  new  computer 

odel  for  land  and  water  use  will  surely  be  a  great  contribution  to 

nowledge  here. 

Finally,  perhaps  we  should  consider  the  question  of  size  of 

rmlng  and  non-farming  enterprises.    So  long  as  our  national  goal 

is  been  to  increase  efficiency  of  labor  at  all  costs,  you  could  not 

ike  a  convincing  argument  for  limits  on  farm  size  or  strict  anti-trust 

iforcement.    But  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  think  more  of  the 

istage  of  the  environment  and  of  the  problem  of  population  congestion, 

lybe  It  Is  time  to  think  about  something  other  than  short-run  economic 

flclency  in  the  ordering  of  our  economic  and  social  system. 
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Some  •oonomttu  may  protest  that  th«st  suggestions  are 
uneconomic — and  that,  everybody  knows,  if  a  heinous  crime.    But 
I  will  dispute  that.    Economic!  le  the  science  of  economising  on  the 
use  of  scarce  resources  to  maximize  output  of  a  desired  product.    I 
maintain  that  we  have  not  been  economising  when  we  do  not  Include 
the  costs  to  rural  communities  and  to  the  large  cities  of  denuding  the 
countryside  and  of  using  the  environment  on  a  sustaining  basis.    I  also 
maintain  that  the  desired  product  is  not  necessarily  Just  money  Income 
or  consumable  goods  in  the  conventional  sense.    Some  other  "products" 
are  gaining  higher  status,  and  economists  must  look  to  them. 

This  is  really  radical  doctrine.     At  least  it  sounds  radical  to 
all  of  us  who  have  been  brought  up  on  the  idea  of  efficiency,  efficiency 
efficiency,  more  output  per  man.    But  is  it  so  radical?   If  the  kinds 
of  technology  we  emphasize  now  are  not  producing  the  results  we  want, 
then  the  emphasis  can  be  changed— assuming  we  are  the  masters  of 
our  fate.    I  so  assume. 
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Iforenco  on  Research  Priorities   in  Rural  Development 

rth  Central  Regional  Center  for  Rural   Development 

Linois  Beach  State  Lodge,   Chicago 

f  9,    1972 


SCOPE  AND  NATIONAL  CONCERNS 
UNDERLYING  THE  INCREASED  EMPHASIS  ON 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 


I  presume  that  part  of  my  task  this  morning  is  to  try  to  convey  to  you  something 
the  Washington  view  of  rural  development .   I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
so  but  am  quick  to  add  that  there  seldom  is  ever  any  single  Washington  point  of  view 
any  given  issue. 


I  am  an  advocate  of  rural  development  and  a  part-time  participant  in  the  rural 
elopment  movement  through  my  work  as  an  employee  of  Senator  James  B.  Pearson,  one 

rural  development  cause. 


the  Senate's  leading  spokesmen  for  th< 


But  I  am  also  a  student  of  the  political  process  and  it  is  that  role  which  I 
e  tried  to  assume  in  preparing  this  paper. 

Certainly  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  rural  development  in  Wash- 
ton  over  the  past  few  years.   And  while  there  has  been  more  talk  than  action,  certain 
ps  have  been  taken,  the  most  recent  and  most  notable  being  the  Rural  Development  Act 
1972.  The  Senate  and  the  House  have  each  passed  their  own  versions  of  this  legis- 
lon  and  a  conference  committee  is  now  proceeding  to  meld  these  two  versions  into  a 
gle,  acceptable  bill. 


This  Act  in  its  final  version  will  not  be  a  revolutionary  piece  of  legislation. 

iost  certainly  will  be  a  significant  one.   I  will  come  back  to  this  bill  later' 

:  to  say  here  that  it  should  be  seen  not  as  a  capstone  but  as  a  stepping 


suffic 
le  to  further  legislative  advances  in  the  futur 


The  program  description  I  received  stated  that  I  would  provide  a  definition  of 
il  development.  Terms  used  in  public  policy  and  politics  are  often  very  slippery, 
r  hard  to  define  with  precision  because  those  who  mouth  them  do  so  with  so  many 
rcrent  motivations. 

Certainly,  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  rural  development  and,  to  get  at  an  undcr- 
ldmg  of  it,  we  must  have  some  appreciation  of  the  context  out  of  which  it  came  into 


To  begin  with,  it  is  particularly  appropriate  before  an  audience  such  as  this 
isk:   Is  rural  development,  in  fact,  really  something  new?  Or  is  it  simply  an  old 
i  recently  resurrected  by  new  people? 
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I  know  that  some  people  in  the  Land  Grant  university  system  tend  toward  th 
latter  view  -  that  it  is  an  old  idea  newly  redecorated.   In  the  Department' of  AaricuL 
ture,  many  of  those  people  who  have  worked  in  the  old  Rural  Area  Development  Agency  an 
its  predecessor  and  successor  programs  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  associated  with 
the  Rural  Electric  Administration  and  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  take  this  view 
And  indeed  the  speech  title  assigned  to  me,  "Scope  and  National  Concerns  Underlying  th 
Increased  Emphasis  on  Rural  Development",  seems  to  imply  this  view. 


But  I  believe  this  point  of  view  exaggerates  what  has  been  done  or  was  tried  to 
be  done  m  the  past  and  underestimates  the  scope  and  meaning  of  what  today's  advocates 
are  striving  for  and  why  they  arc  pushing  for  it. 


is  new 


There  is,  of  course,  a  continuation  of  the  old  here.  But  there  is  much  that 


Today's  rural  development  is  new  because  the  term  'rural'  docs  not  mean  rural  ii 
the  old  sense  of  farm  and  village.   Its  meaning  has  been  escalated.  Beginning  in  the 
Johnson  Administration  and  continued  in  the  Nixon  Administration,  rural,  for  adminis- 
trative purposes,  is  equated  with  non-nictropolitan  America;  that  is,  everything  outs  id 
the  cities  of  50,000  or  over  and  the  surrounding  territory  which  has  a  population  dens, 
of  100  or  more  persons  per  squire  mile.  With  certain  exceptions,  this  is  everything 
outside  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas. 

This  definition  encompasses  most  of  the  country's  geography  and  about  30  percen' 
of  its  people. 


This  definition  has  been  used  in  most  rural  development  legislation  introduced 
in  Congress.  It  is  the  definition  used  in  the  Administration's  rural  revenue  sharing 
bill  and  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  Rural  Development  Act.  The  House,  however,  defii 
rural  as  communities  of  under  5,^00.  How  the  conferees  resolve  this  will  be  of  considc 
able  significance. 


I 


Today's  rural  development  is  new  because  it  is  no  longer  synonymous  with  poverty 
and  depressed  areas.   The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  defines  areas  of  eligibility  bj 
population  numbers,  not  by  the  numbers  of  dollars  earned  by  that  population.  This  is 
one  reason  why  the  current  rural  development  movement  should  not  be  seen  as  simply  an 
extension  of  the  old  Rural  Area  Development  program,  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 


This  is  not  to  say  that  the  current  rural  development  is  unconcerned  with  povert 
but  rather  that  it  is  concerned  with  much  more. 


X 

E 


Today's  rural  development  is  new  because  its  objective  is  improved  conditions  ir 
all  of  ravel  America  so  that  more  people  will  have  the  opportunity  to  remain  there.  Thu 
it  differs  from  some  of  the  older  efforts  which  in  many  respects  seemed  to  be  aimed  mor 
at  preparing  people  to  leave  the  rural  areas  . 

Today's  rural  development  movement  is  new  in  the  sense  that  it  challenges  the 
notion  that  massive  urbanization  is  somehow  dictated  by  ironclad  laws  of  economics  whic 
ctnnot  and  should  not  be  tampered  with. 


How  is  it  then  that  this  view  of  rural  development  came  into  being?  How  did  the 
current  rural  development  movement  get  started?  What  forces  triggered  this  out-pouring 
of  preachments  from  Washington  politicians  about  the  desirability  and  indeed  the  necess 
of  a  national  commitment  to  rural  development? 
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The  National  Dialogue 


In 


a  certain  sense,  the  current  rural  development  movement  h*rt  i+c  k   •   • 
>c  fires  of  Watts  in  August  1965.  movement  had  its  beginnings  in 

The  early  efforts  to  explain  Watts  emphasized  that  the  rioters  wore  primarily 
Wly-arnved  Southern  migrants  demoralized  and  eventually  terrorized  by  this  new  urban 
«»t.  s^-«-  t^t  later  studies  revealed  that  most  of  the  rioters  werl  o^d" 
™  t   ;.v  P       been  ignited  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  1930's,  the  country 
gan  to  take  a  serious  look  at  the  question  of  rural  to  urban  migration.   Calvin  Bcale 

the  Department  of  Agriculture  came  up  with  a  revealing  statistic  that  revests  to 
I  Department's  Population  Studies  Group  for  rural  to  urban  migration  data  increased 

250  percent  between  1964  and  1968.1  mcrcsea 

*  fof^lnf  thiSJam°  period>  P3*1^  bec*usc  of   Watts  and  the  three  long,  hot  summers 
at  followed,  partly  because  of  New  York  City's  widely  heralded  "slide  toward  chaos"  2 
rtly  because  or  electrical  brown-outs,  and  partly  because  of  a  crystal ization  of  our 
■  w!  °I  H*   Sferiousness  of  urban  pollution,  the  nation  was  forced  to  take  a  new 
It  n  1    c°n^tions  of  the  cities.   And  in  this  reexamination  we  came  to  realize 

Lwri  HTlT,   !Te  ^^  W°rSe  3nd  a  great  deal  m°re  P^asive  than  we  had  earlier 
lievea  and  that  the  problems  extended  far  beyond  the  black  ghettos. 

We  had  known  of  course,  for  a  good  number  of  years  that  our  cities  were  in  trouble 
i  we  had  responded,  many  would  say  only  half-heartedly,  with  the  infusion  of  billions 
?  housing,  water  and  sewers  and  urban  renewal. 

But  after  this  very  considerable  effort,  the  cities  were  clearly  worse  off  than 
Itw!;  Ii  !ir«-S  incroasine1y  Ponded,  the  sources  of  their  water  supplies 
taminated,  their  traffic  all  the  more  snarled,  their  crime  rates  higher,  their  wel- 

thc^vergHf  ba^ruptcy"'  **"**   ""*  ^   **  ^  ™   claiming  his  city 

In  the  fall  and  winter  of  1966,  Senator  Ribicoff  along  with  Senators  Kennedy  and 
its  conducted  an  extensive  and  unusually  highly  publicized  set  of  hearings  on  the  * 
th  ^  «tC     luS:    .lhC  m°St   mcmorabl,=  attire  of  that  long  recital  of  urban  woes 
B>o  suggestion  that  if  we  were  really  serious  about  solving  the  urban  problem  the 
ce  tag  would  be  an  additional  trillion  dollars  over  the  next  ten  years  * 


3 


This  may  have  been  a  reasonably  accurate  projection  of  what  was  needed  but  there 
no  stampede  to  increase  taxes  and  raise  the  federal  budget  accordingly. 

This  was  so  partly  because  there  was  no  agreement  on  how  the  money  should  be 
nt  even  if  sums  of  that  magnitude  were  available.  But  it  was  so  also  because  there 
a  growing  sense  that  money  alone  would  not  cure  the  urban  sickness. 

Thus,  during  the  last  half  of  the  sixties,  the  "crises  of  the  cities"  became  a 
rionplace  termin  the  national  dialogue.   And  many  a  journalist  and  politician  asked, 
f   half  rhetorically:   Can  our  cities  survive? 

Out  of  this  massive  public  soul  searching,  a  new  notion  began  to  take  hold  — 
|  possibly  one  of  the  most  significant  new  ideas  of  the  post-World  War  II  period 
x-  was  a  dawning  recognition  that  the  gigantic  problems  of  the  cities  were  an  inevita- 
residue  of  a  helter  skelter  urbanization.  This  was  more  than  simply  a  realization 
f  bad  failed  miserably  to  plan  our  cities  properly.   It  was  a  recognition  that  a 
it  imbalance  was  developing  in  the  spatial  distribution  of  our  people,  a  growing  belief 
.  many  of  our  social,  economic,  and  political  ills  were  the  result  of  our  bis  cities 
ig  too  darn  big.  & 
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Orville  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  had  been  urging  a  policy  of  rur 
urban  balance  for  several  years  now  found  that  he  had  an  audience.  Papers  like  the  W 
ington  Post,  which  had  long  since  forgotten  there  was  a  rural  America 


the  Secretary  for  his  vision. 


began  to  prais 


A  number  of  people  in  the  Congress  began  to  propose  that  the  economic  developn 
of  our  rural  areas  was  one  of  the  best  ways  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  cities.  Senat 
Pearson  in  introducing  his  Rural  Job  Development  Act  of  1967  put  it  this  way: 

In  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities 
we  have  come  to  realize  that  the  challenge  is  not 
simply  to  make  them  more  efficient  and  livable  for 
more  and  more  people,  but  how  to  keep  more  and  more 
people  from  crowding  into  them.   For  we  arc  beginning 
to  recognize  that  the  cause  of  many  of  the  problems 
which  now  plague  our  cities  can  be  traced  to  the  over- 
crowding of  people  and  excessive  concentration  of 
industry. 

Beginning  in  1966  and  continuing  through  to  the  present  an  increasing  number  c 
Senate  and  House  members  have  called  for  programs  of  rural  development  in  order  to  si 
the  tide  of  migrants  to  the  already  overcrowded  and  overburdened  cities. 


And  outside  the  Congress,  we  have  seen  an  impressive  number  of  endorsements  of 
the  notion  that  we  ought  to  try  to  curb  the  rural  out-migration. 

President  Johnson's  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  pointed  to 
the  need  to  slow  the  tide  of  the  rural  poor  to  the  urban  ghettos.  His  Commission  on 
Rural  Poverty  pointed  out  that  the  ghettos  could  never  be  substantially  improved  if  t 
rural  poor  kept  moving  into  them.   In  1968,  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmen 
Relations  issued  a  solid  plea  for  rural-urban  balance. 


The  1968  National  Governors  Conference  declared  in  somewhat  exaggerated  langua 
that  "population  imbalance  is  at  the  core  of  nearly  every  major  social  problem  facing 
our  nation  today" .  The  Governors  called  upon  the  Congress  to  adopt  a  policy  of  balan 
national  growth,  a  position  they  have  adopted  in  each  successive  conference. 

In  1969,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  called  for  more  aid  to  small  communitie 
so  they  could  absorb  more  of  the  projected  population  increase. 

In  1970,  President  Nixon's  Task  Force  on  Rural  Development  painted  a  dark  pict 
of  our  cities  beset  with  "pollution,  transportation  paralysis,  housing  blight,  and  cr 
and  argued  that  further  rura Immigration  to  the  cities  would  necessarily  compound  thea 
problems.  TheA White "Hous c^Goals ^ &r.lhe  Future  Staff  gave  prominent  attention  to  the 
need  to  devise  means  to  divert  population  pressure  from  the  great  cities. 

And  in  his  1970  State  of  the  Union  message,  President  Nixon  declared,  "We  must 
create  a  new  rural  environment  that  will  not  only  stem  the  migration  to  urban  centers 
but  reverse  it". 


Thus,  the  original  impetus  to  today's  rural  development  came  from  a  growing  sei 
of  concern  and  frustration  over  the  crisis  of  the  cities  rather  than  out  of  an  arouse< 
awareness  of  the  plight  of  rural  areas. 
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With  this  background,  I  would,  therefore,  define  rural  development  as  a  shorthand 
m  for  efforts  aimed  at  improving  economic  and  social  conditions  in  rur?l  communities 
h  poor  and  underdeveloped  which  in  current  usage  means  most  of  non-metropolitan  Amer- 

Thcse  improvements  are  sought  for  reasons  of  equity;  that  is,  to  erase  the  rural 
icit  in  such  areas  as  income,  housing,  and  health  care.  Equally  important,  they  are 
jht  as  a  means  of  discouraging  rural  to  urban  migration  and  to  eventually  reverse  it 
some  unspecified  extent. 

Thus,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  today's  rural  development  is  the  drive 
■ircct  population  and  economic  growth  patterns.  It  aims  to  encourage  the  dispersal 
wople  and  industry  rather  than  their  concentration.   It  is  driven  by  the  belief  that 
uncontrolled  gathering-in  of  people  and  industry  into  the  sprawling  metropolitan 
Lomerations  is  undesirable  because  those  areas,  particularly  the  very  large  on^s ,  are 
i  as  increasingly  economically  inefficient,  socially  destructive,  and  politically 
inaguable.   It  is  reinforced,  in  some  quarters,  by  the  old  and  still  powerful  strain 
iroerican  thought  that  the  small  community  is  sociologically  preferable  to  the  large 

Now  having  suggested  that  the  current  rural  development  movement  had  its  origins 
>ur  frustrations  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities,  it  is  proper  to  ask,  is  it  for  real? 
:  it  have  staying  power?  Or  is  it  only  a  temporary  phenomenon? 

I  believe  it  is  for  real,  and  that  it  does  have  staying  power.   I  am  not  sure 

il  development  itself  will  survive,  but  the  concern  for  the  development 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 


he  small  community  is  rather  solidly  entrenched! 


First,  we  now  know  that  the  urbanization  process  simply  must  be  brought  under  some 

rol  and  we  know  that  retaining  and  increasing  population  in  non-metropolitan  areas 

be  a  positive  factor  in  this  effort.  Thus  the  very  fact  that  the  current  rural 

lopment  movement  arose  in  very  considerable  part  out  of  the  crisis  of  the  cities, 

s  it  an  important  additional  source  of  strength.   It  adds  to  rather  than  subtracts 

Second,  out  of  this  discussion  and  debate,  we  have  developed  a  more  heightened 
eness  of  the  extent  to  which  rural  areas  do  lag  in  many  of  the  socio-economic 
cators  so  considerations  of  equity  will  continue  to  be  a  strong  driving  force. 

#  Third,  rural  development  has  a  fairly  strong  ideological  or  value  underpinning. 
ica  was  born  on  the  farm  and  in  the  small  village.  And  although  it  has  long  since 
1  to  the  city  we  have  always  had  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  move  was  all  that 
.  We  have  always  hnd  a  love-hate  relationship  with  our  cities.   We  have  accepted 
:lassical_ Greek  view  of  the  city  as  the  seat  of  civilization  and  the  modern  Western 
of  the  city  as  the  center  of  economic  power.  But  we  have  also  wondered  whether  or 
tome  did  in  ract  fall  because  it  became  too  "citified".  We  never  fully  embraced 
jrson's  pronouncement  of  the  cities  as  "cancers  on  the  body  politic",  but  we  never 


At  the  same  time  we  always  have  had  a  special  affinity  for  the  farm  and  small 
have  often  criticized  it  for  being  narrow  and  provincial,  but  we  have  never 
Indeed,  rural  America  has  generally  been  looked  to  as  a  source  of  stabilizing 
igth  and  the  repository  of  many  important  social  virtues. 


:d  it 
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Fourth,  politicians  have  found  that  an  advocacy  of  rural  development  rrov'd 
excellent  vehicle  for  communicating  with  their  srmll  town  constituents.  '  H*nv  ooliticin 
have  found  that  support  for  rural  development  is  politically  popular.         P 

Now  having  said  this,  it  is  important  to  look  at  rural  development  from  another 
perspective,  the  better  to  see  its  limitations. 


Because  rural  development  is  a  lagitimnte  part  of  the  general  recognition  that 
j  should  be  trying  to  impose  some  semblance  of  spatial  balance  to  our  growing  populati 
'olopment  proposals  are  often  supported  by  urban  interests.  Nevertheless,  in 
uiding  then  through  the  public  policy  making 
pres^ntativus. 


tv_rms  of  initiating  proposals  and 

the  burden  falls  primarily  upon  rural  political 


orocess 


s 


in  the  Congress  there  are  an  increasing  number  of  Members  who  are  willing  to 
perform  this  task  and  they  have  done  reasonably  well.  However,  one  of  the  things  lacki 
is  an  organized  rural  lobby  which  can  generate  legislative  ideas  and  marshall  political 
muscle  for  their  enactment.  The  farm  organizations  are  divided  by  commodities  and  phil 
osophy  and  are  rather  suspicious  of  the  whole  rural  development  thing  in  the  first  plac 
There  is  no  organization  which  effectively  ties  farm  and  town  together  and  is  capable 
of  articulating  their  concerns  and  mobilizing  their  political  strength. 

At  the  moment,  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  is  the  most 
effective  general  rural  lobby  but  it  is  limited  in  many  respects. 

Last  fail  an  organization  called  the  Coalition  for  Rural  America  came  into  being 
The^ Coalition  is  intended  to  fill  the  gap  that  now  exists.   If  it  survives  and  becomes 
a  viable  political  lobby,  the  cause  of  rural  development  will  have  been  considerably 

enhanced.  J 

Now  its  also  necessary  to  deflate  the  claims  made  on  behalf  of  rural  development 
a  bit.   Despite  the  soaring  rhetoric  of  many  of  its  advocates,  the  improving  of  the 
conditio:,  of  rural  America  will  not  cure  all  the  ills  of  urban  America,  although  it 
will  surely  help.  Neither  will  the  development  of  our  rural  communities  result  in  a 
pattern  of  fully  balanced  national  growth,  although  again  it  will  surely  help. 

To  keep  our  sense  of  perspective,  we  must  recognize  that  the  population  balance 
nas  already  tilted  too  far  toward  the  metropolitan  side,  it  can  be  brought  back  only 

partially. 


Between  1960  and  1970  seventy  four  percent  of  the  growth  in  metropolitan  areas 
was  natural,  that  is,  due  to  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths.   And  of  the  26  percent 
increase  due  to  in-migration  a  considerable  portion  of  this  was  due  to  foreign  immi- 
gration.  Thus  even  if  all  rural  migration  were  to  be  brought  to  a  halt,  the  metropol- 
itan areas  would  continue  to  grow  at  a  striking  rate. 

Therefore,  when  we  talk  about  balanced  national  growth,  we  are  talking  about 
something  much  bigger,  something  much  more  comprehensive  than  evening  out  the  growth 
rates  between  non-metropolitan  and  metropolitan  areas.  Much,  indeed  most,  of  the 
"balancing"  is  going  to  have  to  be  done  within  metropolitan  America. 

This  is  worth  considerable  stress  because  of  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to 
treat  rural  development  and  balanced  national  growth  as  synonymous.   Rural  development 
is  a  part  of  balanced  national  growth  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  it. 
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let  me  describe  an  incident 


There  are   some  who  argue  that  rural  develooment  as  a  un  t- 
jpped  and  that  we  should  concentrate  only  on  balanced  national  Conc^Pt  shou1^  *>* 

:aus.   they   feel  uncomfortable  with   the  rusticness   of  the  term  rS^^'c   *"*  d°   S° 
fcso  thoy  believe  that  too  much  emphasis  on  rural  development  TA' a  1°™  "l  S° 
*ger  issue  of  balanced  national  growth.  uevexopment  will  detract  from  tho 

die  program  »itt  def^^eSSes  ""  *"*  **"■    "  fa"'  ^^  «°^° 

But   truly  comprehensive  Drograns  for  balanmH  Mt{«-,i  ^u 

I  than  a  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  a  few  ur^no^Ssts       IrT'Tl         "P°  *m  ^  mUCh 
plex,    so  slippery  that  we  simply  don't  yet  Z  Phow  £  ~t  L^iri^t£i0g'   "° 
nty  can  become  a  barrier  to  rural  development  if  the  two  a^Vciose^y  $££T~ 

To  illustrate  some  of  the  things   I  am  driving  at  here 
t  occurred  in  the  Nixon  Administration. 

lat""s^  In!  fail"0  CablMt  S"r«-"s  «-  their  «a«r.eet  r<Jgularly  throughout 

goaf^Iy6!  SS^STi  *LYart  of  rhe  Domtstic  Council  failed  to  «■*— 

icular  tfme  gOSl  WdS  reallstically  beyond  their  reach  at  that 

d  by^a  nuSer  SV^  ^  fj*1"811*  because  th-  »*«>«  Administration  was  being 

E JtZ^   thlng  "  d°'  Hhy  **"  ^st  P«™  °f  -  P«*l-'  «*  nct^oTf^ 

But  the  whole  thing  was  impossible  to  get  hold  of.   First  of  all   tho  t  ^„v  , 

ig  city  mayors  react?  What  would  the  Governors  do?  What  would  Congress  accept? 


656  O  -  72  -  pt.  4B  -  26 
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In  short,  the  informational  and  political  frameworks  which  arc  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  broad,  precedent  setting  national  policy  simply  weren't  well  enough  defir 

Thu  Council  had  been  given  a  mandate, 
operating  largely  in  a  vacuum. 


yet  in  trying  to  fulfill  it  found  itself 


Major  shifts  in  national  policy  must  undergo  an  evolutionary  process.  This  is 
true  for  both  technical  and  political  reasons. 

Now  w^  can  all  agree  that  wc  should  continue  to  move  toward  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  policy  of  national  growth.  But  the  search  for  a  national  growth  polic 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  barrier  to  rural  development. 

Wc  are  at  that  stage  in  the  evolutionary  process  where  we  can  do  some  concrete 
and  very  worthwhile  things  to  improve  economic  and  social  conditions  in  rural  America 
and  we  should  proceed  to  do  them.  Wc  should  not  be  deterred  by  the  argument  that  we 
shouldn't  move  ahead  with  programs  for  rural  community  development  until  we  know  all 
there  is  to  know  about  national  growth  and  how  to  control  it  so  as  to  achieve  the  goal 
that  we  can  all  agree  upon. 

I  fully  recognize  the  hazards  of  taking  public  policy  action  without  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  consequences. 

But  certainly  no  great  harm  will  have  been  done  if  we  are  able  to  encourage  the 
creation  of  more  new  job-creating  industries  in  rural  areas. 

Certainly  we  will  have  created  no  grave  error  if  we  arc  able  to  erase  the  ruraJ 
deficit  in  such  areas  as  income,  education,  and  health  care. 

Certainly  wc  will  not  have  sinned  grievously  if  we  are  able  to  improve  social 
and  cultural  opportunities  in  our  farm  and  small  town  communities . 

And  if  wc  are  successful  in  doing  these  things  wc  will  very  likely  have  slowed 
the  rural  to  urban  migration  and  therefore  taken  a  significant  step  toward  the  goal 
of  true  balanced  national  growth. 

Legislative  Record 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  review  of  the  legislative  accomplishments  to  date. 

One  of  the  first  clearly  identifiable  pieces  of  legislation  was  the  addition  of 
a  rural  development  Title  to  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  which  stated: 


The  Congress  commits  itself  to  a  sound  balance 
between  rural  and  urban  America.   The  Congress 
considers  this  balance  so  essential  to  the  peace, 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  all  our  citizens  that  the 
highest  priority  must  be  given  to  the  revitalization 
and  development  of  rural  areas. 
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The  Title  created  no  programs  although  it  did  lay  down  a  <^r  „ 
onts  on  the  Executive  branch.  ' 


reporting  require- 


rho  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972   is   the   first  direct  follow   through 
svelopmont  commitment  written   into  the   1970  Act. 


the  rural 


is   passed  by  the  Senate,    the  Act  would  move  the  Far-:rs  He-,   Adwinistratic.    urtc 
^  business   or  rural  economic  development   i,  a   feirly  major  way  by  authorizing  Tt  £ 
£l"l   ype~h  f°r  C°rrial-and  indus***  P-Pose  as   well  as  for  comlnity 

WIT'  Hgr?'  W°Uld  b°  dlVld0d  int°  a  Ta™  D— iopment  Administration  and  a 

H-al  Enterprise  and  Community  Development  Administration. 

-her  titles  would  strengthen  water  and  soil  conservation  prograas,    particularly 
3  provico  special  assistance  to  projects  which  will  help  better  Snk  cor s^vatio-  efforts 
id  rural  community  development  programs.  wwuvaaon  errorts 


I  »         T       S  inrercft  to  This  8™*  is  Title  VI»   "Rural  Develcz-.r.-  and   Swal] 
™  "!!°^       r  E'UCttl0n"'   »hich  di— *  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  program  o^  rural 
:vcloPment  and  small  farm  research  to  be  carried  out  primarily  through  the  Land  Grant 
rS^Hc^u       ,t  C°°Perative  ^tension  Service.      The  authorization  is   $50  million 
r  fiscal  1974  witn  increases   to  $135  million  by  fiscal  1976. 

The  Act  also  has  a  $500  million  general  rural  revenue  sharing  provision. 

3nc  piece   of  legislative  action  which  has   largely  been  overlooked   is   the  provision 

£cts  ;  nHe/:acrt!_Aid  Highry  Act  of  i9?o  settin«  up  *  p**™  <*  a^t^r 

ojects   intended  to  illustrate  the  role   zf   highways   in  small  community  deveiooment. 
xs  prevision  is  a  blend  of  Senator  Pearson's  Rural  Development  Highway  Act  and  a 
iSTsi^IfieancrSman  ClaUS°n'      FUtUr°   exP^sion  of  this   program  might  well  be  of 

LrJ^lJt50^  19?1  bUdfGt  P™"1^  a  $3  mii^°n  appropriation  for  rural  development 
>carcn    ,o  be  administered  through  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

This  rather  meager  legislative   list  does  not  tell  the  whole  story,    however.    7 
ber   or  other  actions  that  can  be  attributed  at  least  in  part  to  the  height  - 
■est    m  rural  development. 


The  current  funding  level  for  the  Farmers 


He-. 


-  .  i   ir.istration  housing  ar.-  water 
:r  programs  is  substantially  higher  than  otherwise  would  b 


istance  for  housing  has  more  than  tripled  since  1969. 
the  support  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 


the  case.  For  esanplc, 

This  is  due  in  considerable  part 


■-ss  has  expanded  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Development  district 
-arg^y  oecause  of  the  erowine  interest  in  mrai  a.-.x*.-> i«^m^«- 


gra-;    _arg^iy 


growing  interest  m  rural  development. 


■    lx   «  also  true,   i  believe,    that  the  interest  in  rural  development  has  served  to 
<tace  an  efrective  counter  to  the  pressures  primarily  from  the  Office  c-"   Nanagea  - 
Budget,    to  curtail  certain  of  the  conservation  programs  and  the  REA  loan  program. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  contains  stronger  provisions    Ear 

for  non-r.etropoiitan  planning  in  part  because  of  the  rural  development 


a*;nt . 


And 


grants  for  non-metropolitan  planning  districts  have  tripled  since  1969. 
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Also,  HUD  has  recently  funded  a  $400,000  experimental  project  in  rural  Conncctic 
using  communications  technology  in  an  effort  to  lure  people  out  of  the  congested  citiee 
and  into  the  rural  areas.   This  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  study  which  the  National  Academy 
of  Engineering  did  for  HUD  and  which  concluded  that  "many  of  the  cities'  problems  are 
caused  by  high  density  living  conditions"  and  that  communication  technology  can  be  usee 
to  counter  the  trend  toward  urban  compaction. ^ 

What  about  pending  legislation?  During  1971  alone,  there  were  over  130  distinc- 
tively rural  development  bills  introduced  in  the  House  and  Senate;  and  I  don't  have  a 
count  on  those  introduced  so  far  in  1972.  Few,  if  any,  will  be  acted  on  in  this  Congrc 
Most  will  be  re -introduced  next  year. 

The  major  pending  proposals  arc  those  which  would  establish  a  new  credit  structu 
to  help  finance  rural  community  development  and  a  tax  incentive  program  to  encourage 
industry  to  locate  in  rural  areas.   Initial  votes  on  both  of  these  bills  have  been  advt 

The  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  originally  proposed  by  Senators 
Humphrey  and  Talmadge  and  made  a  part  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  was  voted 
down  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Senator  Pearson's  proposal  to  provide  special  tax  incentives  for  new  job-creatii 
industries  in  rural  areas  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1971,  but  was  dropped  in  the  Conference  Committee. 

Both  of  these  will  be  pushed  again  in  the  93rd  Congress.  Other  proposals  would 
strengthen  rural  health  care,  establish  an  emergency  rural  housing  program,  strengthen 
rural  water  and  sewer  assistance,  improve  air  service  to  small  communities,  and  estab- 
lish a  national  rural  development  research  center. 


Role  of  the  Land  Grant  System 

Now  in  the^ closing  section  of  my  remarks  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  role  of 
the  Land  Grant  University  system  in  this  area  of  rural  development.  And  let  me  preface 
these  remarks  by  saying  that  I  am  a  product  of  the  system.  My  earliest  contact  with  th 
outside  world  came  through  the  sponsorship  of  the  local  county  extension  agent.  My 
undergraduate  and  graduate  training  was  at  a  Land  Grant  institution,  and  I  taught  at 
a  Land  Grant  University. 

The  establishment  of  the  Land  Grant  system  and  later  the  creation  of  its  sister 
institutions  the  Extension  Service  and  the  Experiment  Station  was  one  of  the  most  impc 
tant  pieces  of  social  legislation  in  the  19th  century.  Together  these  three  sister 
institutions  came  to  constitute  the  finest  vehicle  for  community  service,  adult  educa- 
tion, technology  creation  and  technology  transfer  in  the  Western  world. 

One  measure  of  the  success  of  this  institutional  triad  is  the  tremendous  produc- 
tivity of  American  agriculture. 
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Thv.ro  have  been  other  sources   and  other  reasons   for  this  si»«,      • 
fficiency  of  American  agriculture.     Nevertheless,   this   institutiS  ^T  productivu 
o  a  very  considerable  extent,   the  motor  force  of  the  technological  revolution5^"* 

criculture  -  a  revolution  which  has   depopulated  the  countryside  and    ™J  a  t 

:sc  of  thousands  of  our  small  towns  and  cities.  thc  cconoau-c 

-i.J^V^  L?nf.Grant  systom  *"«   h^d  ■"»  enormous  impact  on  shaping  our  present 
St  dlStributlon  P^terns.      It.  did  not  set  out  to  do  this  bu?  that   is  the  end 

The  Land  Grant  system  has   too  long  ignored  the  social  consequences  of  its   te-chno- 
gxc,l  contribution.      It  has   been  too  slow  in  recognizing  its  responsibly  to  the 
tger  rural  community       This  is  not  to  say  th,t   ,griculture  should  be  ignored       Indeed 
Urc  snould  be  renewed  attention   to  the  needs  of  the  sm,ll  family  farrr,.g  But  the  need 
br empnasis  on  agricultural  production  technology  has  diminished.      And  certainlv  the 
ods  of  the  greater  rural  community  must  be  considered. 


|.i    w...y..v^.  j.^,    v,u   u^iuiuLurtii   pivuut  nun    tccnnoiogy    nas    < 
eds  of  the  greater  rural  community  must  be  considered 

In  most  states  there  is  no  other  institutional  arrangement  which  has   the  potential 
,r  servicing  the  needs  and  aspirations   of  small  communities.      This  institutionalise 
,n  make  an  enormous  contribution  in  analyzing  community  and  area  resources  and  economic 
jowth  potentials,    it  can  do  a   great  deal  to  meet   the  needs  of  small  communities   for 

2fZ     TcaTdo  T  Plarrg'hand  te  «»  be  -  ■»■**«  instrument  technology 
ansrer.      it   can  do  these  and  much  more. 

the  ll^Tnt  !S!!BTth?l/.that  th°  time  iS  ProPitious  for  a  refocusing,  a  redefinition 
the  goals  of  the  Land  Grant  system.  Indeed,  I  would  suggest  that  ?he  current  rural 
velopment  movement  demands   it.  current  rural 

3  mJ™!1  ^  thc^   c,hanges  have  ^n  underway  in  many  states  for  several  years  but 
b  progress   to  date   looks   small  when  measured  against  the  potential. 

itioAf^T^0?  ab°!f  thG  P°litics  of  diversities,   therefore  I   have  an  appre- 
ition  of  how  difficult  and  time  consuming  the  effort  to  realign  can  be. 

ml„  I    2lS°  know   tnnt  this   expanded  role  of  community  service  cannot  be  achieved* 
iply  by  a  rcadDustmont  of  internal  priorities.      Additional  financial  support  will  be 
•aca  and  you  may  properly  ask  where  will  it  come  from? 

isl/ttZl  rVt1'    J   bCliT  thQt  dGS?ltC   th°  fin^ci^  squeeze   on  the  states,    their 
^ZTrT,   t         ?  Persuaded   to  increase  appropriations   if  they  can  be  convinced  that 
Land  Grant  system  can  execute  a  set  of  worthwhile  community  service  programs. 

LiJ^h"?'    thC    -r°SPf  *!!   f°r  incrcased  Fcderal  ^d  »  good.      Some  of  you  may 
r^n?  r     l'    in/1GW  °V^  faCt   th3t  the  Con^ss  did  not  aporove  funds  for  the 
onal  centers   for  rural  development  in  1S70  and  in  view  of  Ehe  fact   that  only   $3 
iion  annually  has  been  earmarked  for  the  Experiment  Stations  sponsored  rural  devel- 


u 
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But  this  situation  is  explained  in  considerable  part  by  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  very  little  organized  constituency  effort  to  support  these  proposals.   I  would 
venture  that  most  of  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  endorse  rural  development  are 
only  dimly  aware  of  the  role  that  the  Land  Grant  system  might  play  in  this  effort  if 
properly  funded. 

On  the  other  hand,  Title  VI  of  the  pending  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  is  a 
good  example  of  what  can  be  done  when  the  Congress  is  presented  with  a  workable  proposa; 
by  Land  Grant  people.  This  proposal  was  initially  made  by  Chancellor  Varner  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  at  one  of  the  field  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rural  Devel- 
opment and  later  perfected  by  one  of  the  Association  committees.  The  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  was  convinced  and  the  rest  of  the  Senate  readily  accepted  it. 

This  is  a  conference  on  research  priorities  in  rural  development.  I  would  sugges 
only  half  facetiously,  that  one  of  your  highest  priorities  should  be  a  research  project 
on  how  the  Land  Grant  system  can  better  convince  the  Congress  of  the  role  it  is  capable 
of  playing  in  the  rural  development  effort. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  that  the  growing  interest  in  rural  development 
presents  the  Land  Grant  system  with  a  marvelous  opportunity  to  broaden  its  horizon  and 
redesign  its  community  service  programs.  Given  the  right  leadership  and  the  right  breal 
the  Land  Grant  system  can  once  again  be  one  of  the  great  social  forces  in  this  country. 
Someone  is  going  to  pick  up  the  standard.   It  might  as  well  be  you.  I  hope  that  it  wil 

(1)   "Rural  Changes  in  the  1960 's",  46th  National  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference 
Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  18,  1969. 


(2)  During  the  period  of  1966  to  1969,  New  York  City  was  hit  with  three  teacher: 
strikes,  a  garbagemen  strike,  a  police  "sick-in",  a  firemen's  slow  down,  am 
a  host  of  other  problems  which  prompted  Mayor  Lindsey  to  proclaim,  "the 
question  now  is  whether  we  can  continue  to  survive  as  a  city" . 

(3)  This  would  be  about  $100  billion  per  year.  At  that  time  it  was  estimated 
that  we  were  spending  about  $28  billion  per  year. 

(U)  National  Academy  of  Engineering  Committee  on  Telecommunication.   "Communicai 
Technology  for  Urban  Improvement",  Report  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Contract  No.  H-1221,  June  1971,  p.  405. 
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PUBLIC  POLICY  RESEARCH  AND  THE  POLITICAL  PROCESS 

by 

Don  F.  Hadwiger 

rr^M ,   117* 

My  objective  is  to  probe  the  relationship  between  rural  development  research  in  Iowa 

1  its  sponsors,  giving  special  attention  to  public  policy  research. 

The  relationship  between  public  agencies  and  the  creation  of  knowledge  runs  in  both 
■ections.   Public  agencies  may  sponsor  research.   Conversely  research  findings  may  have 
le  impact  upon  the  structure  and  policies  of  the  government.   Knowledge  indeed  is  power, 
ise  agencies,  and  all  research  sponsors,  are  inclined  to  manipulate  the  production  and 
i  of  knowledge  so  as  to  maintain  their  own  interests.   Meanwhile,  researchers  addressing 
mselves  to  problems  such  as  the  problem  of  rural  development  certainly  want  to  be  free 
suggest  adjustments  in  the  existing  situation.   Recognizing  that  sponsors  provide  the 
ources  and  then  use  or  misuse  the  product,  the  producers  of  knowledge  need  to  be  as 
ewd  as  they  can  be  in  defining  their  relationships  with  sponsors,  most  particularly 
n  a  new  research  area  is  being  mapped  as  in  the  case  of  rural  development. 

In  this  paper  I  would  like  to  discuss,  first,  the  relationships  in  general  between 
earchers  and  those  who  support  them,  and  to  follow  this  with  some  appropriately  cynical 
arks  about  how  the  political  system  uses  knowledge.   Then  I  will  present  a  case  study 
censorship  and  bias  which  occurred  in  directing  and  using  policy  research  on  rural 
rica.   Following  this  are  two  measures  of  the  content  and  constituency  of  agricultural 
earch,  one  for  the  national  level,  and  one  for  Iowa.   Finally,  I  wish  to  suggest 
sible  directions  for  defining  relationships  between  researchers  and  the  interests 
t  sponsor  them. 

itionships  in  General  Between  Researchers  and  Those  Who  Support  Them 

There  are  at  least  two  words  to  describe  those  who  support  scholarly  research.   One 
i   is  "client,"  defined  by  Webster  as  "one  who  employs  the  services  of  any  professional 
■  The  other  word  is  "benefactor,"  which  Webster  describes  simply  as  "one  who  confers 
inefit."  The  difference  perhaps  is  that  the  client  wants  something  rather  specific, 
snded  for  his  own  purposes,  while  the  benefactor  may  have  no  expectations  about  what 
:o  be  done  or  for  whom,  though  he  hopes  that  knowledge  produced  by  scholars  will  be 
ficial  in  some  way. 
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Scholars  probably  prefer  to  serve  benefactors  rather  than  clients.  They  may  con 
themselves  with  the  typical  professional  who  merely  responds  to  his  client's  demands. 
self-concept  may  be  useful  as  a  goal  but  it  may  be  self-deceptive  as  a  version  of  rea 

Our  freedom  is  invariably  circumscribed  in  some  degree,  even  at  great  institutio 
For  example,  we  should  notice  that  the  state  as  our  benefactor  determines  the  areas  o 
knowledge  that  will  be  given  emphasis,  and  often  these  areas  are  selected  in  anticipa 
of  serving  certain  goals  and  even  certain  interests.   These  goals  may  seem  desirably 
broad,  as  were  those  listed  in  the  original  Hatch  Act,  and  this  was  true  at  first  of 
goal  of  cold  war  defense  that  has  supported  most  federal  post-war  research.   Yet  in  e 
case,  interests  developed,  and  these  interests  tried  to  establish  themselves  as  clien 
rather  than  benefactors.   They  particularly  wished  to  control  research  describing  the 
distribution  of  public  policy  benefits.   Perhaps  we  can  explain  why  this  happened  by 
briefly  looking  at  the  function  of  knowledge  within  the  political  system. 
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Knowledge  in  the  Political  System 

We  think  of  the  political  system  as  having  inputs  and  outputs.  Inputs  are  in  tw 
forms--(l)  demands  made  upon  the  system  such  as  requests  for  public  education,  lower 
consumer  prices,  or  women's  rights  and  (2)  supports, such  as  the  willingness  to  pay  ta 
and  to  obey  price  control  rulings.  Theoretically  the  system  maincains  good  health  by 
producing  outputs  that  can  generate  new  support,  but  this  linkage  is  not  so  easy.  Ou 
may  not  be  very  helpful,  perhaps  because  they  are  too  few  relative  to  other  factors 
influencing  inputs,  or  because  they  are  not  distributed  wisely,  and  this  may  be  true: 
whether  outputs  are  material,  such  as  subsidies,  or  symbolic, such  as  status  factors. 

Rather  than  concentrating  wholly  on  producing  outputs,  then,  governments  may  bec< 
involved  in  the  feedback  process,  seeking  to  control  people's  perceptions  of  reality, 
also  to  control  the  means  by  which  people  communicate  demands.  At  the  extreme  is  the 
world  of  "Astro-boy"  where  populations  usually  make  no  demands  but  rather  give  full 
support  regardless  of  governmental  policies.  The  other  extreme  is  described  in  the  S< 
Constitution,  where  every  citizen  has  the  right  to  receive  full  information,  and  to  f: 
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use  printing  presses  and  other  media  to  communicate  his  own  views.  But  the  Soviet  Uni 
obviously  does  not  tolerate  uncontrolled  feedback,  and  indeed  no  government  is  comfort 
in  the  presence  of  so  mischievous  a  right.  Politicians  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  here  c 
what  they  can  to  control  opposition  leaders,  and  try  to  monopolize  those  knowledge 
resources  that  are  under  government's  wing.  So,  if  a  typical  political  leader  wei 
willing  to  locate  his  position  within  our  model  of  the  political  system,  he  might  not 
draw  himself  within  the  big  box  that  stands  for  the  political  system,  but  rather  show 
himself  as  a  truant  hanging  on  the  line  that  feeds  back  demands  and  supports  into  the 
system. 

We  know  of  obvious  cases  where  systems  tried  and  apparently  succeeded  in  managing 
feedback.  Western  totalitarian  systems  come  to  mind,  also  Western  class  systems  such  t 
Britain's  in  earlier  centuries  and  our  own  traditionalist  South,  where  most  people  wei 
denied  access  to  education,  information,  and  the  legitimate  means  for  political  partic 
pation.  Today,  access  to  information  and  to  means  for  participation  is  less  likely  tc 
be  controlled  by  class  norms  and  mechanisms,  although  the  controls  which  do  exist  may 
occasion  benefit  certain  classes.  Today,  decisions  are  usually  made  within  functional 
subsystems  consisting  of  a  few  specialized  legislators,  particular  bureaucracies,  and 
specialized  constituency.  This  is  the  situation,  as  we  know,  in  the  case  of  agricultt 
policy. 

Today's  functional  decision  system  finds  it  possible  to  isolate  itself  from  certe 
kinds  of  demands  entering  the  system.  It  may  do  this  by  establishing  norms  as  to  who 
may  participate,  akin  to  those  once  used  to  onfine  suffrage  to  property  holders  only. 
Or  policy  questions  may  be  presented  as  being  complex  and  uninteresting.  And  authorite 
knowledge  sources  are  kept  under  control  of  the  subsystem,  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  this  type  of  subsystem  which  has  allocated  benefits  within  rural  America. 
Professor  Heady  pointed  out  earlier,  the  distribution  has  been  skewed  toward  certain 
groups,  especially  commercial  farmers,  who  constitute  a  minority  of  all  rural  people, 
subsystem  has  been  notably  unsuccessful  in  capturing  benefits  for  rural  America  as  a 
whole,  but  remarkably  it  has  transformed  the  commercial  farmer  himself  from  a  socio-eci 
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derdog  to  a  commanding  status  position.where  he  is  equal  and  perhaps  superior  to  town 
jfessionals  and  businessmen,  and  far  above  the  rural  workingman.   His  community  rank 

increasingly  that  of  the  pre-civil  war  plantation  owner,  although  today's  commercial 
nner  (or  farm  corporation),  more  clearly  than  the  Southern  gentleman,  is  the  "fat  cat" 
>m  whom  other  rural  citizens  must  derive  their  incomes. 

One  could  argue,  in  the  Marxist  style,  that  the  farmer  has  achieved  this  trans- 
ition simply  by  hanging  onto  his  hat  as  he  rode  out  a  technological  revolution.   But 
fact  there  are  additional  explanations, one  of  which  is  that  the  agriculture  subsystem 

been  good  at  managing  feedback.  The  system  had  several  things  going  for  it— the  size 
its  fine  knowledge  establishment;  the  backbone,  brains,  and  special  motivations  of  the 
thern  gentlemen  farmers;  and  the  farmers'  lack  of  inhibitions  with  respect  to  telling 
ellectuals  and  scientists  what  to  do  next.  The  scientists  became  Just  another  set  of 
ed  hands. 

I  think  it  appropriate  here  to  present  a  few  of  the  disappointing  incidents  in 
>rts  at  rural  development  research  within  the  agriculture  subsystem. 

lionUSystemReSearCh  °"  R"ral  P°UCV  *"d  Development  Within  the  Agriculture  Experiment 

The  agriculture  research  establishment  is  today  largely  the  product  of  a  series  of 
i  and  appropriations  which  began  with  the  Hatch  Act.   This  Act  provided  a  rather 
td  mandate  for  research  on  "the  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects  and 
investigations  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  development  and  improvement  of  the 
1  home  and  rural  life,  and  the  maximum  contribution  of  agriculture  to  the  welfare 
he  consumer,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions 
needs  of  the  various  states."*  But  this  broad  perspective  has  since  been  narrowed, 
rts  to  provide  an  honest  comprehensive  picture  of  rural  life  during  and  after  raoderni- 
on,  and  to  devise  programs  of  social  action-these  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 

a"nd°rr«ninrR?rrt  °f  !!  f,tUdy  sPonsored  Jointly  *  Association  of  State  Universities, 
.and  Grant  Colleges  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  A  National  Program  of 
irch  for  Agriculture  (October,  1966),  pp.  32-33. 
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During  the  New  Deal,  a  number  of  experimental  programs  to  recognize  and  help  th 
rural  poor  were  developed  under  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  The  FSA  was  dismei 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  by  white  Southerners  in  Congress  and  in  the  Farm  Bureau, 
assistance  from  Midwestern  conservatives.  The  same  fate  overtook  the  Land  Use  Plann 
Committees  which  were  intended  as  a  means  by  which  rural  communities  could  plan  thei 
own  futures.  Opposition  to  such  institutions  seemed  to  arise  partly  from  the  fear  tl 
they  posed  a  threat  to  the  "peculiar  institutions"  in  the  South,  and  they  also  threa 
the  structure  of  commercial  agriculture.  Of  course  opposition  could  also  be  justifii 
based  on  rural  values  which  opposed  government  planning. 

Subsequently  the  dismemberment  of  the  USDA's  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  (] 
provided  a  clearer  picture  of  the  motivations  of  decision-makers  on  agriculture  poll* 
The  BAE  in  1945  had  taken  on  the  mission  of  preparing  for  changes  in  post-war  agricu! 
The  BAE  produced  a  so-called  "conversion  program  for  the  cotton  South,"  which  would  1 
de-emphasized  cotton,  diversified  Southern  agriculture,  and  would  have  provided  indui 
job  training  so  that  those  moving  out  of  Southern  agriculture  could  find  work  nearby. 
This  plan  was  labeled  a  "socialistic"  scheme  at  that  time  by  most  cotton  Congressmen. 
Midwestern  Republicans  joined  in  demanding  that  the  BAE  be  disciplined.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clinton  Anderson  thereby  reorganized  the  BAE  in  accord  with  the  advice  of 
Representative  Jamie  Whitten  (D.,  Miss.).  The  BAE  lost  its  mission  of  rural  developn 
and  also  lost  most  of  its  distinguished  personnel.  Congressman  Whitten's  advice  was 
be  applied  henceforth,  as  he  reminded  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman  in  196 
He  said  to  Freeman  at  that  time,  "I  would  say  for  the  record  that  in  past  years  we  ha 
some  problems  with  the  old  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  At  one  time  some  of  the 
social  studies  and  other  things  were,  to  say  the  least,  not  very  popular  up  at  this 
level.  It  looked  to  us  as  if  those  things  were  getting  over  into  the  policy  field,  t 
perhaps  some  undue  influence  was  exercised  on  action  programs  by  the  theorists  and 
economic  groups.   It  reached  the  point  where  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  Burea 


♦Richard  S.  Kirkendall,  Social  Scientists  and  Farm  Politics  in  the  Age  of  Roosev 
(Columbia,  Missouri:  University  of  Missouri  Press,  1966),  pp.  227-228. 
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fcricultural  Economics  to  get  proper  financing  through  the  Congress.   I  don't  mean 
that  will  be  the  experience  in  the  future,  and  I  don't  say  it  in  any  way  to  upset 

•  plans  at  all.   But  it  is  always  good  for  all  of  us  to  read  history.   May  I  suggest 

:  reading  a  little  history  might  keep  our  new  bureau  in  the  proper  field  of  activity, 
he  feelings  of  Congress  are  like  they  were  some  years  ago."* 

The  continuing  antipathy  toward  more  comprehensive  perspectives  on  rural  America 
revealed  in  hearings  on  funds  for  rural  development  research  during  the  past  three 
s.  During  1970  and  1971  several  members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  urged 
ISRS  to  abandon  efforts  to  do  rural  development  research.   They  argued  generally 

such  studies  are  ineffective,  and  money  can  be  spent  better  in  research  on  natural 
ices.   Congressman  Mark  Andrews  (R.,  N.D.)  specifically  suggested  that  research  on 
Lowers  was  a  better  strategy  for  rural  development  in  North  Dakota  than  rural  develop- 

research  £er  se.   He  was  particularly  concerned  that  funds  might  be  spent  for 
lists  and  sociologists  from  the  East  who  would  come  in  to  provide  advice  on  North 
a.**In  1970,  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  refused  to  approve  a  $3  million 
st  for  rural  development  funds,  the  reason  being,  according  to  Representative 
en,  that  the  Committee  believed  the  funds  could  better  be  used  for  rural  water  and 

facilities.   At  the  hearings,  Congressman  Vhitten  told  Dr.  John  D.  Sullivan  of  CSRS, 

all  due  deference  to  the  research  that  you  do  and  the  fine  bulletins  that  you 
sh,  (rural  people)  don't  want  anybody  sending  them  any  more  bulletins  right  now. 
ion't  want  anybody  calling  meetings  and  offering  resolutions.   If  the  folks  I  listen 
re   anything  to  say  about  it,  what  they  want  to  do,  if  I  understand  them  correctly, 

improve  rural  areas  so  we  might  slow  down  some  of  this  movement  toward  the  cities." 

*  said  he  preferred  to  use  funds  for  rural  electricity,  sewage  systems,  and  aid  to 
industry.   Ifcitten  added,  "I  think  everybody  already  knows  what  to  do.  Unless  you 
em  to  do  what  you  already  know  to  do,  I  don't  think  we  need  some  more  answers  when 


*U.  S.  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture.  Hearings  on  np„arfno^ 
xculture  Appropriations  for  lQft?  (1961),  p.  70.         '  HearinSs  on  Department 

*U.  S.  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  Hearres  on  Denirtnont  of 
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we  won't  use  the  answers  we  already  have.  This  is  the  reason  this  Committee  recommend 
last  year  that  you  forego  these  development  centers  where  you  planned  to  meet  and  disc 
what  you  were  going  to  do  to  rural  life."* 

The  request  for  rural  development  funds  was  restored  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  for  Agriculture.  The  outcome  of  this  apparent  serious  conflict  between  t 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  certain  influential  members  of  Congress  does  suggest  tha 
the  political  environment  for  comprehensive  rural  development  research  has  changed  som 
what. 

Effects  of  Client  Domination  Over  the  Knowledge  Process 

There  is  obviously  something  to  be  said  for  external  controls  over  scholars  such  i 
those  exercised  in  the  above  comments  by  members  of  the  Congressional  Appropriations 
Committees.  Left  alone,  scholars  might  become  lazy,  or  might  well  amuse  themselves  wi 
really  irrelevant  questions.  Parenthetically,  clients  as  well  as  scholars  may  sometitn 
prefer  to  be  amused  rather  than  informed,  like  the  queen  who  seeks  arguments  over  whic 
dress  she  looks  best  in.  Politicians  have  for  generations  seemed  to  enjoy  learned  debate 
on  whether  the  electoral  college  should  be  modified  or  abolished. 

There  is  usually  much  to  be  said  against  external  controls  when  the  objective  of 
these  controls  is  to  make  knowledge  serve  narrow  special  interests.  The  impact  of 
control  might  be  to  force  research  into  a  status  quo  perspective,  as  in  the  case  of 
cotton  textile  research  within  the  Agricultural  Research  Service.  The  ARS  has  refused 
experiment  with  synthetic  blends  because  the  sole  aim  of  the  cotton  research  program 
to  maximize  use  of  cotton.** 

Over  time,  of  course,  substantial  clients  such  as  the  federal  government  and/or  a 
major  economic  interest  can  reduce  the  vision  of  a  whole  academic  discipline.  Over  tim>  t 
exercise  of  censorship  on  one  hand  while  offering  a  carrot  on  the  other  may  infect  som<  f 
the  best  and  freest  products  of  a  discipline.   An  example  is  Harold  Breimyer's  recent 


*U.  S.  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  Hearings  on  Department  o 
Agriculture  Appropriations  for  1972  (1971).  part  2,  pp.  563-564. 

**U.  S.  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture,  Hearings  on  Department  o: 
Agriculture  Appropriations  for  1970  (1969),  part  2,  pp.  72-73. 
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.ok  dealing  with  the  freedoms  enjoyed  by  participants  in  the  farm  economy.*  In  this  book 
e  author  failed  even  to  discuss  farm  workers.  Were  they  participants  in  the  farm 
onomy,  and  was  "freedom"  relevant  to  them?  Certainly,  he  said,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
plain  the  omission,  except  that  earlier  writings  on  the  farm  economy  had  also  excluded 
rm  workers. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  easy  to  blame  clients  for  the  fact  that  large  areas  of  the  rural 
ndscape  have  been  poorly  covered  by  rural  research  institutions,  but  the  issue  should 
squarely  confronted  by  any  group  whose  mission  is  to  study  rural  development. 

Clients  have  particularly  discouraged  the  production  of  policy-oriented  research, 
rhaps  the  reasons  for  this  were  indicated  In  the  case  study  above.   In  1965  a  special 
>k  force  of  the  Cooperative  State  Research  Services  headed  by  Dr.  George  Browning  found 
It  the  USDA  and  CSRS  were  doing  little  research  on  social,  economic,  and  human  aspects 
rural  America,  and  called  for  more.   Subsequently  J.  Patrick  Madden  noted  five 
Mem   areas  on  which  research  was  needed,  including  "meeting  the  housing  needs  of  rural 
ilies."  Madden  listed  five  types  of  public  policy  research  needed  on  these  problem 
tas.   His  list  includes  the  following:   (1)  determine  the  existing  situation,  including 
cription  of  the  target  population;  (2)  analyze  relevant  forces  impinging,  and  estimate 
sal  relations;  (3)  study  the  effects  of  current  intervention  programs;  (4)  evaluate 
ential  innovations  in  intervention  programs,  using  pilot  studies;  (5)  pull  together 
jrmation  and  make  it  accessible  to  policy  makers;  (6)  Madden  also  emphasized  using 
iniques  to  make  knowledge  accessible,  and  this  is  listed  here  as  the  sixth  type  of 
»arch. 

There  follow  two  analyses  which  might  indicate  how  well  we  are  doing  in  Iowa  and  in 
jnation  in  addressing  ourselves  to  rural  policy  research  priorities.   One  measure  of 
iral-supported  research  on  housing  under  1970  projects  nationwide  uses  Madden- s 
Igories,  and  the  other,  an  analysis  of  research  publications  in  Iowa  State's  Bulletins. 


•Freedom  and  the  Economic  Organizations  of  Agriculture  (Urbana:   University  of 
ids  Press*  1965) • 
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Special  Reports,  Iowa  Farm  Science  and  Farm  Policy  Forum,  uses  the  classifications  of 
research  employed  by  CSRS. 

Research  subjects  for  housing  research  nationwide  are  summarized  in  Table  1.  Out 
of  the  total  of  71  projects  listed  under  RPA  801  (housing)  for  which  some  description  ' 
was  provided,  36  of  these  could  be  placed  in  Madden' s  categories.  However  these  36 
projects  accounted  for  only  one-fifth  of  the  total  research  man-years.  Other  research 
dealt  with  technical  aspects  of  construction  and  maintenance.  Policy  research  project 
were  mainly  dealing  with  the  situation  and  its  causes  rather  than  with  programs  or 
remedies. 

For  whom  were  these  findings  intended?   Since  most  research  in  man-years  was  conci 
with  technical  aspects  of  construction  or  maintenance  of  property,  the  principal  users 
presumably  were  those  who  construct  or  maintain  houses,  including  architects,  builders 
and  service  industries.   No  one  tested  the  proposition  that  economies  achieved  in  the 
construction  of  houses  will  be  passed  along  to  the  consumer.   Consumer  interests  were 
rarely  mentioned  in  the  progress  reports. 

Generally  speaking,  no  user  was  specified  in  most  of  the  other  projects  not  deali 
with  technical  aspects.   It  was  difficult  to  know,  for  example,  who  would  be  the  user 
recipient  of  new  information  about  relationships  between  socio-economic  characteristic 
of  residents  and  the  quality  of  their  housing.   This  information  might  be  used  in  progi 
development,  but  it  was  not  usually  addressed  to  methods  of  administering  programs  or 
other  causes  directly  subject  to  administrative  controls.   In  summary,  most  housing 
research  was  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  consumers  directly,  or  for  policy  makers. 
Rather  it  was  pointed  toward  use  by  the  housing  industry,  or  to  be  incorporated  into  a 
larger  body  of  sociological  knowledge. 

Iowa  State  research  published  in  its  own  outlets  is  summarized  in  Table  2.  This 
table  categorizes  publications  according  to  the  comprehensive  scheme  used  by  CSRS-USDA 
It  provides  a  basis  for  comparing  the  distribution  of  Iowa  State  output  over  the 
past  decade  with  the  distribution  under  1970  research  projects  across  the  nation.  Fro 
this  comparison  it  appears  that  sponsored  research  at  Iowa  State  has  been  more  oriente 
towards  the  problems  of  people  in  communities  than  nationwide  agricultural  research 
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Table  1 


Types  of  Research  under  RPA  "Rural  Housing, 
by  CSRS  and  USDA,  calendar  1970* 


Madden  Public  Policy  Categories** 


1.  Situation 

2.  Causes 

3.  Current  Programs 

4.  Innovations 

5.  Synthesis  of  findings 

6.  Communication  to  decision 
makers 


Subtotal 
Technical  Findings 


7.  Construction 

8.  Parasites 

9.  Maintenance 


No.  of 
Projects 


36 


24 


Man-Years 


6.6 

4.4 

.0 

.7 

.6 


12.8 


39.6 

12.0 

1.2 


52.8 


♦Derived  from  information  in  annual  progress  report 

**J.  Patrick  Madden: 

1.  Determine  the  existing  situation,  including  description  of  the  target 
population.  * 

2.  Analyze  relevant  forces  impinging,  and  estimate  causal  relations. 
-J.  Study  the  effects  of  current  intervention  programs. 

4.  Evaluate  potential  innovations  in  intervention  programs,  using  pilot 
studies. 

5.  Pull  together  information  and  make  it  accessible  to  policy  makers 

6.  Use  techniques  to  make  knowledge  accessible. 

for  th/Sw"."1!1  C<angVn  Pu?lic  Policy  in  Rural  America,  Data  and  Research  Needs 
tor  the  1970's,"  American  Journal  of  Agricultural  Economics  (Mav.  1970),  pp.  308-314. 
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projects, even  in  1970.   This  may  explain  why  research  activity  at  Iowa  State  is  often 
cited  at  congressional  hearings  as  illustrative  of  new  objectives  in  agricultural  research. 

Which  Clients? 

My  discussion  of  client  relationships  up  to  this  point  has  stressed  the  impact  of 
clients  upon  research  orientation.   What  I  have  meant  to  emphasize,  however,  is  that  our 
research  will  tend  to-indeed  must-have  specific  users,  and  we  will  usually  look  to  these 
Jsers  for  resources  to  continue  research.   Therefore  we  should  seek  out  client  relation- 
ships that  permit  us  to  do  research  which  we  think  to  be  worthwhile,  and  that  provide 
some  assurance  that  clients  will  implement  our  findings  in  a  constructive  manner. 

Perhaps  the  ideal  client  was  the  first  one  to  be  served  by  agricultural  research- 
he  aggressive  farmers  who  immediately  put  research  findings  to  work.   In  the  struggle 
f  man  against  nature  there  was  at  that  time  little  political  conflict,  and  in  any  case 
armers  then  had  high  status  and  enough  power.   But  the  strategy  of  serving  successful 
armers  wore  thin  as  farmers  became  less  constructive  in  the  social  arena,  less  powerful 
n  politics,  and  less  needful  of  public  research. 

Rural  research  institutions, recently  bothered  by  the  question  of  equity  both  with 
espect  to  the  distribution  of  resources  generally  and  the  distribution  of  benefits  from 
leir  own  research  findings,  are  seeking  to  serve  a  rather  new  group  of  clients-the 
iral  disadvantaged,  who  have  little  political  power,  lots  of  incipient  opposition 
icluding  that  generated  by  their  own  self-concept,  and  who  do  not  appear  at  the  doorstep 
liting  for  research  outputs. 

Rural  development  as  a  new  mission  does  offer  the  possibility  of  new  potential 
ients,  and  the  possibility  of  achieving  a  balance  among  possibly  competitive  interests. 
I  some  interests  no  doubt  will  be  more  possessive  than  others,  and  present  clients 
ready  include  industries  whose  social  impacts  are  under  sharp  criticism,  and  also 
transigent  governments  and  bureaucracies. 

Rural  development  offers  an  opportunity  for  what  Harold  Lasswell  has  called, 
onfigurative  thinking."  which  in  these  times  may  be  a  feasible  strategy  for  some 
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researchers,  and  a  grand  illusion  for  others.   Lasswell,  in  an  article,  "From  Fragmentat 
to  Configuration,"  says  that  the  kind  of  specialized  piecemeal  knowledge  that  has  been 
produced  until  recently  has  lent  itself  almost  by  its  nature  for  use  by  special  interest 
Indeed  Lasswell  is  generally  cynical  about  the  impact  of  past  knowledge,  stating  that 
"The  institutions  of  war  and  oligarchy  predate  modern  science  and  scholarship,  and  it  is 
worth  reiterating  that  thus  far  they  have  captured  science  and  scholarship  for  their 
special  concerns."*  But  Lasswell  continued,  "There  are  grounds  for  suggesting  that  thes 
results  are  temporary,  not  permanent,  and  that  the  intellectual  prerequisites  for 
different  effects  are  spreading.   In  belated  parallel  to  the  multiplying  network  of 
intermediaries  is  what  may  be  called  the  counter-offensive  of  conf igurative  thinkers. "*t 
What  Laswell  is  saying,  as  I  understand  him,  is  that  the  philosophical  approach  which 
preceded  the  capacity  to  produce  empirical  knowledge,  is  now  made  possible  again  in  our 
empirical  age, by  virtue  of  the  improved  systems  of  knowledge  production.   New  integrativ 
theoretical  approaches,  the  high  speed  computer,  and  the  appearance  of  a  few  configurati 
thinkers  have  set  the  stage,  according  to  Lasswell.   These  new  developments  allow  "a 
contextual,  a  multi-valued  point  of. view  to  pass  from  fantasy  and  exhortation  to  reality 

But  even  on  this  new  plane  problems  remain.   Lasswell' s  main  concern  is  whether 
access  to  the  means  of  information  will  be  open  to  all  participants.   "Or  will  existing 
oligarchies--some  highly  concentrated,  some  relatively  dispersed--maintain  or  increase 
the  degree  of  their  effective  monopoly  of  knowledge,  agitation,  authority,  and  control? 
Will  they  capture  configurative  thinking  for  systems  of  non-shared  power?"*** 

In  the  last  analysis,  rural  development  does  offer  opportunities  for  reshaping  our 
client  relationships,  and  may  even  permit  new  integrative  approaches.   By  the  same 
token  it  is  a  time  for  being  alert  to  the  dangers  of  client  relationships.   "How  do  you 
stick  your  head  into  the  lion's  mouth,"  someone  asked  the  lion  tamer,  and  he  replied, 
"Very  carefully."  We  should  deal  with  our  clients  in  like  manner. 


*Harold  Lasswell,  "From  Fragmentation  to  Configuration,"  in  Policy  Sciences  (Deceml 
1971),  Vol.  2,  No.  4,  p.  442. 

**Ibid. 
***Ibid.,  p.  445. 
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roblems  of  Communicating  Findings 

Lions,  of  course,  are  dangerous, but  lion  tamers  could  not  be  without  them.   Researchers 

■  users,  and  we  can  only  emphasize  by  way  of  illustration  here,  the  importance  of 
•veloping  the  fine  art  of  cultivating  and  using  users. 

1.   Note,  for  example,  that  the  typical  politician  is  a  lawyer,  and  as  such  his 

■  of  validity  is  likely  to  be  external  rather  than  internal-he  asks  whether  a  target 
oup  is  likely  to  be  impressed  with  certain  findings.   He  is  also  more  likely  to  prefer 
single  valid  case  over  generalizations  based  on  anaonymous  cases  such  as  those 
oceeding  from  surveys  and  census  data. 

2.  Consider  also  that  it  matters  altogether  whether  a  subject  has  salience.   The 
,cess  of  popularizing  a  subject  is  usually  distasteful  to  scholars,  which  means 
searchers  may  rarely  be  able  to  control  the  timing  for  consideration  of  problems. 

3.  Consider  that  we  indeed  appreciate  groups  and  individuals  who  are  willing  to 
«  our  hypotheses  on  themselves.   An  especially  close  relationship  must  be  developed 
:h  parties  who  are  asked  to  invest  their  own  time  and  fortunes  in  experimenting  with 

ideas. 

A.   There  are  various  levels  of  sophistication  at  which  research  findings  can  be 
municated.   Presumably  the  Governor's  Office  of  Planning  and  Programming  can  accept 
igher  level  of  complexity  than  can  a  group  of  legislators  or  a  governor's  assistant, 
an  amateur  organization  representing  certain  citizens.   If  possible,  researchers 
uld  surely  be  prepared  to  provide  acceptable  presentations  at  all  of  these  levels. 

5.   The  question  as  to  where  to  make  research  inputs  for  rural  development  is  really 
complex  for  a  specific  answer.   Unfortunately,  the  answer  depends  highly  on  the 
:umstances.   We  can  only  raise  the  image  of  the  "multiple-cracks, "  denoting  that  on  a 
-  problem  many  decision  arenas  participate,  and  all  have  some  impact,  and  some  have 
■•to.   The  best  strategy  is  to  touch  all  the  bases-the  political  parties,  the 
slators  and  other  elected  office  holders,  the  bureaucrats  at  each  level,  the  media, 
private  groups.   A  hopeless  strategy,  by  contrast,  is  to  produce  a  good  research 
stin  and  mail  it  third  class  to  libraries  and  colleagues. 
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Researchers  are  understandably  reluctant  to  become  peddlers,  but  if  we  really  are 
pleased  with  our  products,  then  we  must  seek  to  become  at  least  as  thorough  In  achievii 
salience  for  problems  and  awareness  of  our  findings  as  we  are  in  conducting  the  resear< 
itself. 


l: 
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The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  Gary  Meyer  in  the  analysis  of 
Iowa  State  publications. 
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DON  F.  HADWIGER 


THE  FREEMAN  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  THE  POOR 


i  May  and  June  of  1968  a  weeks-long  demonstration  took  place  outside  the 
nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was  one  manifestation  of  the  Poor 
eople's  campaign,  and  it  came  on  the  heels  of  Washington's  major  slum  riot, 
tost  of  the  demonstrators  were  black,  and  poor. 

This  was  a  most  awkward  confrontation  for  the  liberal  leadership  of  the  USDA. 
he  managers  of  the  Poor  People's  campaign  were  not  there  to  plead  the  cause 
civil  rights,  but  rather  to  bring  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman's 
tention  the  victims  of  departmental  policies.  In  1967  the  President's  Com- 
ission  on  Rural  Poverty  had  said  "This  nation  has  been  largely  oblivious  to 
ese  14  million  impoverished  people  left  behind  in  rural  America  .  .  .  Instead 
combating  low  incomes  of  rural  people  [agricultural  programs]  have  helped 
create  wealthy  landowners  while  bypassing  the  rural  poor."  i  " Major  programs 
ve  been  discriminating  against  the  poor  farmers  since  the  1930's,"  wrote 
larles  Hardin  for  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber,  and  he 
ded,  "Who  will  estimate  the  cost  to  the  ideals  that  are  supposed  to  make  this 
untry  great?"2 

The  USDA's  major  benefits  went  mainly  to  those  with  "viable"  commercial 
•ms  ($10,000  or  more  in  sales),  which  included  only  about  one  percent  of  all 
Jgro  farmers.  3  Farm  workers,  as  contrasted  with  farm  owners  and  farm 
erators,  received  virtually  no  benefits  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
rich  meant  that  most  Mexican-Americans  were  left  out.  In  addition  to  class 
d  occupational  discrimination,  according  to  careful  observers,  there  existed 
?licit,  pervasive,  and  unremitting  race  discrimination,  both  in  employment 
d  in  services  provided. 

Leaders  of  the  Poor  People's  campaign  had  a  gut-awareness  of  this  record,  as 
licated  in  their  demands  for  an  end  to  big  farmer  subsidies,  for  loans  to  small 
mer  cooperatives,  for  improvements  in  farm  laborers'  bargaining  position, 

v  F.  Hadwiger  is  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  Iowa  State  University.  This  article  was  first 

Jented  as  a  paper  at  a  joint  session  of  the  Agricultural  History  Society  and  the  American 

torical  Association  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  20  December  1969. 

The  People  Left  Behind,  Report  by  the  President's  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Rural 

erty  (Washington,  D.C. :  G.P.O.,  Sept.  1967),  p.  ix. 

Jharles  M.  Hardin,  Food  and  Fiber  in  the  Nation's  Politics,  vol.  3  of  the  Technical  Papers  for  the 

lonal  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  (Washington,  D.C.  :G.P.O.,  August  1 967),  p  19 
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and  for  implementation  of  the  recommendations  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Righ 
Commission.  But  the  protracted  demonstrations  at  the  USD  A  were  intended 
center  attention  on  the  hunger  issue.  Presumably  Reverend  Ralph  Abernatl 
and  other  leaders  felt  the  hunger  problem  was  most  urgent  and  most  salier 
They  believed  Freeman  had  the  power  to  provide  immediate  substantial  reli 
and  that,  since  he  was  a  liberal,  he  could  be  persuaded  to  do  so.  They  we 
wrong. 

Control  over  the  programs  at  issue  lay  not  mainly  with  Freeman  but  wii 
senior  members  of  three  committees  of  the  Congress.  The  agricultu 
committees  of  both  houses,  and  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  of  the  Hou 
Appropriations  Committee  had  been  headed  for  many  years  by  southerne 
representative  of  the  white  aristocracy,  and  of  the  commercial  farm 
class  that  had  emerged  in  all  great  agricultural  regions  in  the  past  thr< 
decades. 

The  rural  achievers  who  captured  the  economic  benefits  of  new  technoloj 
were  also  competent  to  bend  government  to  their  ends.  Government  provide 
them  bargaining  power  vis-a-vis  other  segments  of  the  economy,  and  gave  them 
control  over  their  workers  which  was  quite  extraordinary  for  the  times.  L 
advertently  farm  programs  hastened  the  demise  of  the  noncommercial  farm 
competitors.  Yet  the  direct  and  indirect  subsidies  to  the  rural  minority  of  con 
mercial  farmers  were  justified  to  the  nation  as  based  on  the  needs  of  all  rur 
people.  "It  ain't  the  first  time  somebody  has  been  used,"  said  a  USDA  officia 
but  American  history  probably  reveals  no  more  flagrant  example.  A  measui 
of  how  well  the  system  had  socialized  its  functionaries  was  Freeman's  statemei 
scolding  the  Poor  People's  leaders  for  criticizing  acreage  subsidy  program 
"When  the  farmer  loses,"  he  explained,  "it  is  the  poor,  small  farmer  who  suffe 
most."4 

Substantial  efforts  to  help  the  "forgotten  man"  were  simply  not  tolerate* 
although  the  USDA  has  never  been  without  a  casual  sprinkling  of  token  project 
The  civil  rights  revolution  exposed  the  severe  class  discrimination  which  bot 
Negroes  and  poor  whites  had  experienced,  and  emphasized  the  Jim  Cro 
practices  under  which  Negroes  alone  had  suffered. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  had  indeed  grown  up  white,  like  most  Amer 
can  institutions.  On  the  race  issue  it  was  rural  southern  white,  because  feder. 
policy  for  each  of  the  great  agricultural  regions  had  been  written  largely  by  i 
own  representatives,  and  few  black  people  farmed  outside  the  South.  Blac 
colleges  and  black  extension  workers  existed  mainly  to  permit  an  easy  exclusio 
of  blacks  from  the  regular  system. 

In  Freeman's  time  the  phalanx  of  southerners  dominating  each  congression; 
agriculture  committee  wished  to  use  the  resources  and  jurisdiction  of  the: 
federal  agency  to  resist  the  civil  rights  revolution,  and  also  to  resist  most  aspec 
of  the  anti-poverty  programs.  Even  the  domestic  food-assistance  programs  wer 
to  be  used  only  to  dispose  of  farm  surpluses,  to  maintain  a  compliant  and  low-co: 
work  force,  and  to  bargain  for  urban  votes  on  farm  bills.  This  intent  is  reveale 


4.  Letter  from  Freeman  to  Reverend  Ralph  Abernathy,  23  May  1968,  copy  in  USDA  history  file 
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a  statement  by  Jamie  Whitten,  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
ibcommittee,  speaking  during  the  Benson  era : 

tm  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  way  that  we  can  get  the  Department  to  move  fast 
ough  to  protect  the  farm  prices  and  the  income  of  the  farmer  is  once  again  to  transfer 
ction  32  funds5  to  the  school  lunch  program  so  that  they  will  have  to  use  them.6 

Ten  years  later  House  Agriculture  Committee  member  Paul  Jones,  from 
Issouri's  cotton  boot  heel,  voiced  his  and  his  chairman's  warning  against 
iking  concessions  to  the  Poor  People's  campaign : 

e  thing  is,  as  Mr.  Poage  said  this  morning,  there  are  people  like  that  big  buck  down  at 
city  who  said  that  he  went  to  the  so-called  resurrection  city  to  get  away  from  that 
vel.  Well,  I  am  getting  tired  of  that,  myself.7 

Drville  Freeman  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might  at  some  point  have 
illenged  these  men  on  these  issues.  But  President  Kennedy's  first  instructions 
him  were  "Placate  them,"  because  Kennedy  needed  southern  congressional 
es  on  matters  of  higher  priority  than  agricultural  reform.  At  a  crucial  moment 
irs  later,  Freeman  got  similar  orders  from  President  Johnson.8 
rreeman  moved  right  at  the  beginning  to  gain  the  complete  confidence  of 
en  Ellender,  a  segregationist,  conservative  Democrat  from  Louisiana,  chair- 
n  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee;  moderate  Democrat 
rold  Cooley,  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee;  and  Cooley's 
i-chairman,  W.  R.  Poage  of  Texas,  an  outspoken  segregationist.  Freeman 
►  gained  and  maintained  a  good  relationship  with  Mississippi  Congressman 
lie  Whitten,  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  who  was  an 
•onent  of  race-mixing,  with  a  streak  of  paternalism.  With  support  from  these 
i  Freeman  achieved  a  major  objective  of  the  agricultural  establishment — 
trol  of  the  surplus  which  had  accumulated  during  the  Benson  era. 
)ne  partial  solution  of  the  surplus  problem  was  to  send  large  amounts  of 
imodities  overseas  as  food  aid.  Overseas  shipments  in  1965  and  1966  preven- 
severe  famine  in  India,  with  incalculable  benefits.  Freeman  weathered  severe 
icism  from  producers  because  he  insisted  on  a  safe  margin  of  world  wheat 
plies. 

esides  preventing  famines  Freeman  sought  developmental  uses  for  surpluses 
abroad.  In  foreign  food  aid  Freeman  had  found  his  mission.  "Victory  in 
:  War  Against  Hunger],"  he  said,  "will  save  more  lives  than  have  been  lost 
11  the  wars  of  history.  "9  But  at  home  there  were  new  moral  and  legal  com- 
nents  that  certainly  posed  a  dilemma  for  a  liberal  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

ction  32  funds  are  derived  from  tariff  receipts  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  use  of 

farm  products. 

S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriations  for 

,  Hearings,  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  85th  Cong.,  2  sess., 

I  p.  1413. 

S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  Hearings, 

Cong.,  2  sess.,  1968,  p.  11. 

:k  Kotz,  Let  Them  Eat  Promises  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. :  Prentice-Hall,  1 969) ,  pp.  1 47-92. 

S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  World  War  on  Hunger,  Hearings,  89th  Cone., 

.,1966,  p.  188.  * 
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whose  President  wished  the  USDA  not  to  antagonize  segregationists  and  I 
servatives.  The  federal  government  had  discovered  the  "other  American 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  required  integration  in  agency  empl 
ment  and  services.  In  1967  and  1968  domestic  hunger  became  a  major  issue. 

At  least  four  initiatives  seemed  in  order,  given  the  resources  of  the  Departmc 
and  the  needs  of  the  nation :  to  describe  the  conditions  of  poverty  in  rural  Ameri 
and  experiment  with  remedies;  to  seek  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  exist 
program  benefits;  to  institute  racial  integration  in  USDA  agencies  and  servic 
and  to  develop  adequate  family  food  assistance  and  school  lunch  prograi 
What  Freeman  actually  did  in  each  of  these  areas  will  be  discussed,  beginn 
with  the  research  and  experimentation  initiative. 

To  gain  information  about  the  problems  of  rural  America,  and  to  find  solutic 
was  a  mandate  of  the  Hatch  Act,  from  whose  subsidies  a  magnificent  resea; 
establishment  was  developed  in  the  land-grant  colleges  and  then  in  the  USI 
The  Act  provided  for  research  on  "the  problems  of  agriculture  in  its  broac 
aspects  and  such  investigations  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  developm 
and  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life,  and  the  maximum  contril 
tion  of  agriculture  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer,  as  may  be  deemed  advisat 
having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective  states. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  since  then,  agricultural  research  has  been  "pr; 
matic,"  in  the  sense  that  it  has  operated  without  social  perspectives,  and 
response  to  bureaucratic  and  political  pressures.  The  research  product  \ 
appraised  by  a  committee  of  insiders  in  1965.  They  found  much  research 
agricultural  production,  and  little  on  rural  society. i ! 

Public  agricultural  research  can  be  credited  in  large  part  with  the  abund* 
product  of  commercial  agriculture,  but  the  effects  of  technological  change  ha< 
dark  side  which  public  research  was  not  encouraged  to  observe.  Efforts 
provide  an  honest  comprehensive  picture  of  rural  life  during  and  after  modern 
ation,  and  to  devise  programs  of  social  action — these  have  been  nipped  in  i 
bud.  A  short  history  of  these  efforts  is  needed  in  order  to  appreciate  Freema 
dilemma. 

During  the  New  Deal,  a  number  of  experimental  programs  to  recognize  a 
help  the  rural  poor  were  developed  under  the  Farm  Security  Administrate 
The  FSA  was  dismembered  at  the  earliest  opportunity  by  white  southerners 
Congress  and  in  the  Farm  Bureau,  with  plenty  of  assistance  from  midweste 
conservatives.12  Such  was  also  the  fate  of  land-use  planning  committees  whi 
were  supposed  to  become  a  means  by  which  rural  communities  could  plan  th 
own  futures. 

No  less  a  threat  to  the  South's  peculiar  institutions  was  the  USDA's  Bure 
of  Agricultural  Economics  (BAE),  a  group  of  ambitious  social  scientists,  head 


10.  Quoted  in  Report  of  a  Study  sponsored  jointly  by  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  G\ 
Colleges  and  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  A  National  Program  of  Research  for  Agriculture  (Octol 
1966),  pp.  32-33. 

11.  Ibid.,  pp.  55-57. 

12.  See  Grant  McConnell,  The  Decline  of  Agrarian  Democracy  (Berkeley:  University  of  Califori 
Press,  1953),  and  Sidney  Baldwin,  Poverty  and  Politics  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carol) 
Press,  1968). 
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r  Howard  Tolley,  whose  mission  in  1945  was  to  prepare  for  changes  in  postwar 
riculture.  The  BAE  produced  a  so-called  "conversion  program  for  the  Cotton 
mth,"  which  would  have  de-emphasized  cotton,  diversified  southern  agricul- 
re,  and  provided  job  training  for  industry  so  that  those  moving  out  of  southern 
riculture  could  find  work  nearby.13  This  plan  was  labeled  a  "socialistic" 
leme  at  that  time  and  provoked  the  wrath  of  Representative  Whitten  and  the 
ler  cotton  congressmen.14  Midwestern  Republicans  joined  them  in  demanding 
it  the  BAE  be  disciplined.  Secretary  Clinton  Anderson  reorganized  the  BAE 
accord  with  the  advice  of  Representative  Whitten,  and  the  principals  in  that 
;ncy  fled  to  distinguished  careers  in  the  universities  and  elsewhere,  or  hunched 
wn  in  the  USDA  bureaucracy.  Congressman  Whitten's  advice  was  to  be 
plied  thenceforth,  as  he  reminded  Freeman  in  1 96 1 : 

ould  say  for  the  record  that  in  past  years  we  had  some  problems  with  the  old  Bureau  of 
ricultural  Economics.  At  one  time  some  of  their  social  studies  and  other  things  were, 
ay  the  least,  not  very  popular  up  at  this  level.  It  looked  to  us  as  if  those  things  were 
ting  over  into  the  policy  field,  that  perhaps  some  undue  influence  was  exercised  on 
on  programs  by  the  theorists  and  economic  groups. 

•eached  the  point  where  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
>nomics  to  get  proper  financing  through  the  Congress.  I  don't  mean  that  that  will  be 
experience  in  the  future,  and  I  don't  say  it  in  any  way  to  upset  your  plans  at  all.  But 
always  good  for  all  of  us  to  read  history.  May  I  suggest  that  reading  a  little  history  might 
d  our  new  bureau  in  the  proper  field  of  activity,  if  the  feelings  of  Congress  are  like  they 
e  some  years  ago.15 

Vhitten  and  associates  have  continued  their  role  as  research  chiefs,  overseeing 
deral-supported  establishment  that  includes  most  of  the  available  expertise 
ural  America. 

Written  has  ignored  requests  for  more  adequate  human  nutrition  research. 
it  areas  of  the  rural  landscape  are  either  off-limits  or  are  covered  on  tiptoe, 
research  items  have  been  phrased  so  as  to  avoid  committee  biases.  Questions 
ch  were  politically  unresearchable  have  been  passed  over.  A  USDA  scholar 
:ntly  wrote  a  fine  book  on  the  freedoms  enjoyed  by  participants  in  the  farm 
iomy.16  Farm  workers  were  not  mentioned.  Was  "freedom"  relevant  to 
n?  Certainly;  and  the  author  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  omission,  only 
:rving  that  earlier  writings  also  excluded  farm  workers. 

>irectors  and  researchers  in  the  land  grant  college  experiment  stations  also 
'ed  into  harmony  with  congressmen  and  local  potentates,  whose  desires 
e  often  interpreted  as  the  authentic  voice  of  "society."  Natural  scientists 
i  tended  to  dominate  the  experiment  stations  avoided  social  research  that 
ht  embarrass  the  various  interests  that  supported  the  colleges.  Criticism  of 


Uchard  S.  Kirkendall,  Social  Scientists  and  Farm  Politics  in  the  Age  of  Roosevelt  (Columbia, 

>uri:  University  of  Missouri  Press,  1966),  pp.  227-28. 

rid. 

J.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriations 

962,  Hearings,  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  87th  Cong. 

.,1961,  p.  70. 

larold  F.  Breimyer,  Individual  Freedom  and  the  Economic  Organization  of  Agriculture  (Urbana: 
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the  system  was  clearly  aberrant  behavior,  best  engaged  in  by  pseudonym,  a 
the  book  Poor  Damn  Janeth. 17 

The  USDA  and  the  experiment  stations  have  proved  that  much  first-i 
research  can  be  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  censorship,  but  when  large  sector 
reality  and  a  whole  race  of  people — even  a  whole  class  of  people — are  gi 
almost  no  research  priority  and  cannot  be  studied  objectively,  then  the  res 
of  such  research  cannot  be  the  basis  of  a  good  society. 

For  the  record,  there  were  a  few  studies  and  surveys  of  social  conditions  in  n 
America,  begun  under  Freeman,  adequate  in  terms  of  their  objectives.18  Tl 
studies  produced  economic  data  crying  for  complementary  sociological  d; 
They  provided  opportunities  for  analysis  and  needs  for  verification.  They  ; 
showed  the  need  for  analysis  of  the  effects  of  federal  policies,  but  the  USE 
Economic  Research  Service  was  generally  not  permitted  to  undertake  s 
subjects. 

When  we  move  on  from  research  to  the  question  of  distributing  benefits  rr 
equitably,  we  find  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  major  responsibi 
for  certain  aspects  of  the  rural  poverty  scene,  including  rural  housing  and  n 
community  development.  Freeman  did  push  for  an  agency  to  stimulate  c< 
munity  development  but  finally  backed  down  in  deference  to  conservatives  s 
as  Whitten,  who  registered  disapproval  and  denied  appropriation  requ< 
The  USDA  housing  agency,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  was  a  remnan 
the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Its  housing  record  in  the  period  1960-1 
is  suggested  in  the  findings  in  a  USDA  social  research  publication,  as  follows : 

Rural  housing  had  improved  considerably  since  1960,  but  the  condition  of  housing  o< 
pied  by  the  rural  poor  may  not  have  improved  very  much  .  .  .  Over  95%  of  the  ho 
built  were  constructed  by  families  with  incomes  over  $6,000  a  year.  Also,  most  of 
repairs  were  of  a  minor  nature  and  made  to  standard  homes.19 

In  1960  there  were  4.8  million  families  in  rural  substandard  housing,20  but 
number  of  annual  housing  starts  and  rehabilitations  financed  was  only  1  perc 
of  that  need,  even  in  the  peak  year  of  1968.21  By  1969  Farmers  Home  had  b 
given  workable  programs  providing  subsidized  loans  under  legislation  develo; 
by  the  congressional  banking  and  currency  committees.  Loan  activities  1 
tripled  since  1960,  by  any  measure,  but  annual  requests  for  increased  staff  1 
been  rejected  or  pared  down  by  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
a  result,  overworked  local  staffs  complained  that  they  could  not  adequai 
process  existing  applications,  and  they  were  reluctant  to  encourage  others  to  ap] 


1 7.  Ira  Dietrich,  pseud.,  Poor  Damn  Janeth  (Madison,  Wisconsin :  Bascom  House,  1967) . 

18.  For  example,  USDA,  Economic  Research  Service,  Rural  Poverty  in  Three  Southern  Regi 
Mississippi  Delta,  Ozarks,  Southeast  Coastal  Plain,  Agricultural  Economic  Report  1 76  (Washing 
D.C.:GPO,  1970)  Characteristics  of  Human  Resources  in  Rural  Southeast  Coastal  Plain  .  .  .  withEmpi 
on  the  Poor,  Agricultural  Economic  Report  155  (1970),  and  Human  Resources  in  the  Rural  Missis: 
Delta  .  .  .  with  Emphasis  on  the  Poor,  Agricultural  Economic  Report  170(1970). 

19.  USDA,  Economic  Research  Service,  Status  of  Rural  Housing  in  the  United  States  (Washing 
D.G.:GPO,  1968),  p.  iii. 

20.  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

21.  According  to  USDA-FHA,  the  agency  financed  approximately  50,000  housing  starts 
rehabilitations  in  1968. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  also  charged  with  providing  adequate 
od,  for  urbanites  as  well  as  farmers,  for  poor  as  well  as  better-off  Americans, 
lie  story  of  food  for  the  poor  can  be  told  only  briefly  here.22 
Initially,  President  Kennedy's  administration  seemed  intent  on  alleviating 
mger  at  home.  Kennedy,  as  a  Senator  in  1959,  had  presented  testimony  that 
eluded  evidence  of  widespread  domestic  malnutrition.  He  was  criticized  then 
'  President  Eisenhower  for  his  campaign  statement  that  some  Americans  go  to 
d  hungry.  In  his  first  official  act  Kennedy  enriched  the  domestic  commodity 
itribution  package  for  needy  families,  but  from  that  point  on  progress  was 
•w  or  negative  from  the  viewpoint  of  food  recipients.  Distributed  food  remained 
unwieldy  grab-bag  of  inadequate  nutritional  value.  Freeman  worked  stren- 
usly  for  a  food  stamp  program,  which  was  tried  out  and  then  enacted  in  1964. 
rticipation  was  low— far  less  than  under  the  commodity  program— because 
the  terms.  Those  eligible  determined  that  they  could  not  afford  stamps,  and 
;  bonus  received  was  so  small  in  many  cases  as  to  be  barely  worth  the  in- 
ivenience  and  embarrassment.  From  1 964  to  1 967  the  administration  doggedly 
planted  food  stamps  in  the  counties  where  commodities  had  been  before,  and 
a  few  others,  at  first  ignoring  those  areas  where  local  governments  did  not 
h  to  participate.  It  was  clear  from  Freeman's  statements,  from  the  USDA's 
is  pitch,  and  from  practice,  that  food  stamps  were  a  program  to  suit  agricultural 
•ducers,  welfare  agencies,  grocers,  and  local  power  structures.  The  administra- 
i  preferred  to  believe  that  the  program  served  most  of  those  in  need,  and 
ferred  not  to  test  that  belief  very  thoroughly."  When  people  started  inquiring 
1967  and  1968  they  found  little  relationship  between  the  USDA's  programs 
I  the  nutritional  needs  of  low-income  America.  It  was  a  major  scandal,  and  a 
up  of  hunger-fighters,  supported  by  labor  groups  and  the  liberal  Field 
indation,  made  the  most  of  it. 

reeman  might  have  joined  them,  calling  for  a  better  understanding  of  food 
grams  and  food  needs,  and  publicly  demanding  the  resources  needed  for  a 
d  program.  Instead  he  became  defensive.  He  reacted  first  to  the  Clark 
committee  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  whose 
nbers  included  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  This  subcommittee  had  been 
rmed  that  there  was  hunger  in  Mississippi,  and  had  observed  it  first-hand, 
tifying  before  this  group  Freeman  engaged  in  a  "shouting  match"  with 
ator  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York,  charging  that  there  was  hunger  in  New  York 
fell  as  in  Mississippi,  and  then  was  unable  to  prove  it  when  pressed  to  do  so 
Javits  and  the  press. 2*  Freeman  immediately  became  the  darling  of  the 
sissippi  congressmen  because  he  had  noted  with  satisfaction  that  every 
sissippi  county  had  a  food  program. 

leanwhile  a  Citizen's,  Board  of  Inquiry  had  been  formed  by  the  hunger- 
ters.  This  Board  issued  its  report,  Hunger  USA,  late  in  the  spring  of  1968.  It 
a  journalistic  rather  than  a  scientific  report,  but  nonetheless  persuasive.  It 
aled  widespread  hunger  and  cited  by  chapter  and  verse  a  number  of  in- 

or  a  fuller  amount  of  domestic  food  programs  under  Freeman,  see  Kotz,  Let  Them  Eat  Promises 

sid.,  chap  4. 

rew  York  Times,  14July  1967,  p.  12. 
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adequacies  of  the  food  programs.  Another  report,  Our  Daily  Bread,  sponsored 
several  women's  organizations,  concluded  that  the  school  lunch  program  fa 
to  reach  low  income  families.  Freeman  agreed  with  the  southerners  that  Hi 
USA  misrepresented  conditions  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  Un 
States.25  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  the  disclosures,  the  USD  A  acted  to  req 
all  poor  counties  to  have  a  food  program  and  to  establish  guidelines  to  make 
that  free  school  lunches  were  provided  as  required  by  law. 

Freeman  was  unable  to  absorb  two  new  waves  of  criticism  that  broke  on 
in  late  May  of  1968.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  presented  an  hour-] 
documentary,  a  shocker  called  Hunger  USA,  which  indicted  the  food  progra 
Hours  later  Reverend  Ralph  Abernathy  and  his  Poor  People  were  knocking 
the  door  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  making  demands  for  immed 
action. 

Freeman  published  an  outraged  letter  to  Frank  Stanton  of  CBS,  charging 
their  television  presentation  was  a  "travesty  on  objective  reporting"  and  dema 
ing  equal  time.  Stanton  responded  that  Freeman's  main  complaint  was  that 
USD  A  had  been  given  too  much  blame  and  too  little  credit.  Stanton  said,  "' 
issue  of  hunger  in  America  transcends  the  superficial  issue  of  assessing  blame 
its  continued  existence."  When  Freeman  fired  back  another  request  for  ec 
time,  Stanton's  response  was  to  air  Hunger  USA  again  and  to  make  the  : 
available  on  Capitol  Hill  so  that  all  lawmakers  might  have  a  chance  to  view  i 

The  Poor  People's  leaders  had  decided  to  emphasize  food  program  chan 
downgrading  other  demands.  They  were  deeply  concerned  about  hunger 
better  prepared  to  talk  about  it,  and  the  issue  was  by  this  time  highly  visi 
They  must  have  hoped  that  Freeman  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  m 
immediate  concessions  on  this  issue.  The  Poor  People  suggested  several  chanj 
run  dual  programs  so  those  who  could  not  afford  stamps  could  pick  up  1 
modities ;  provide  free  stamps  for  the  poor ;  improve  the  commodity  food  pack* 
and  require  all  poor  counties  to  have  at  least  one  program.  The  last  suggesi 
was  well  on  the  way  to  fulfillment.  On  other  points  discussed  below,  Freem; 
responses  were  expedient. 

The  Poor  People  charged  that  $200  million  in  funds  were  available  to  m 
these  changes,  in  the  "Section  32"  fund  deriving  from  tariff  receipts.  Freer 
said  that  this  money  was  not  his  to  spend,  presumably  because  of  understand! 
with  the  President  and  Congress.  He  said  dual  programs  and  free  stamps  w 
illegal,  as  indicated  by  legislative  intent  expressed  during  the  development  of 
law,  but  Freeman's  statements  had  been  a  major  factor  in  determining 
content  of  that  legislative  history.  Freeman  did  not  want  to  be  as  generou: 
poor  people  when  the  provisions  were  enacted  as  the  Poor  People's  leaders  r 
wanted  him  to  be.  So  he  kept  telling  them  he  could  not  act  because  he  did  not  h 
the  authority  or  the  money,  and  yet  he  maintained — before,  after,  and  even  dur 
the  Poor  People's  Campaign — that  he  did  not  want  any  more  authority 
resources,  with  one  exception:  he  wanted  more  money  for  the  food  sta 
program.  While  the  siege  was  going  on,  Freeman  raised  his  requested  food  sta 

25.  U.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  Heart 
90th  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1968,  p.  92. 
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xease  from  $20  million  to  $100  million,  and  told  the  House  Agriculture 
•mmittee  that  an  efficient  program  would  cost  about  $1.5  billion,  compared 
th  $360  million  being  spent  for  both  programs  at  that  time. 
According  to  Nick  Kotz,  Freeman  tried  repeatedly  during  this  time  to  get 
jsident  Johnson's  support  for  increased  food-stamp  funding,  but  was  hardly 
te  to  get  messages  through  to  him,  much  less  convince  him.  Johnson,  in  turn, 
s  being  pressured  by  Whitten  and  others.  When  Vice  President  Hubert 
imphrey  asked  the  President  to  promise  larger  amounts  for  food  stamps, 
mson  replied,  according  to  Kotz,  "I've  given  my  word  to  Congress  [on 
ting  spending].  If  you  can  get  Congress  to  do  something,  fine,  but  we've 
de  a  commitment.  We've  talked  to  Ellender,  Poage,  and  Whitten.  I'm  not 
ng  to  be  the  one  to  break  that  agreement.  That's  what  they're  waiting  for 
there.  If  I  break  the  agreement,  we'll  never  get  anything  else  through 
ngress."26 

rhe  strategy  of  relying  upon  the  liberal  conscience  and  public  opinion  against 
renched  power  had  not  worked,  at  least  over  the  short  run. 
Dn  the  issue  of  race  discrimination,  the  Poor  People's  demands  were  based 
inly  on  a  1965  study  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission.  Surveying  em- 
yment  practices  in  major  USDA  agencies  the  Commission  had  found  that 
ually  all  employees  in  responsible  positions  at  all  levels  were  white.  With 
>ect  to  distribution  of  program  benefits  by  race,  the  Commission  noted  that 
combination  of  government  programs  and  inputs  of  technology  had  left 
rroes  progressively  worse  off.  It  concluded,  "there  is  unmistakable  evidence 
t  racial  discrimination  has  served  to  accelerate  the  displacement  and  im- 
erishment  of  the  Negro  farmer."27  The  Commission  found  evidence  of  dis- 
nination  in  the  distribution  of  acreage  allotments  under  farm  commodity 
grams.  It  noted  that  services  offered  by  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
Cooperative  Extension  Services  were  on  a  Jim  Crow  basis,  with  minority 
ices  being  inferior  in  quality  and  scale  and  even  completely  different  in 
stance  from  those  received  by  white  farmers.28  Many  other  instances  of 
rimination  were  cited. 

reeman  used  this  report  as  a  measure  of  the  actions  needed  to  fulfill  his 
•onsibilities  under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  He  established  a  departmental 
imittee  and  a  citizen's  committee  to  supervise  implementation  of  the  Corn- 
don  recommendations.  By  1968  many  things  had  been  done — particularly 
bolish  segregated  meetings  and  other  forms  of  overt  segregation — but  the 
erlying  inequality  in  services  and  employment  remained.  Freeman's  citizens' 
imittee  concluded  that  he  had  been  the  unhappy  victim  of  much  stalling  and 
iitfulness:  "Secretary  Freeman  is  and  has  been  completely  sincere  in  his 
re  to  achieve  full  equality  and  opportunity  in  departmental  programs  and 
>loyment.  We  feel  we  share  with  him  the  frustrations  stemming  from  the 
ire  of  the  department  to  meet  the  ideal  of  that  full  equality." 


lotz,  Let  Them  Eat  Promises,  pp.  147-92. 

J.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Equal  Opportunity  in  Farm  Programs:  An  Appraisal  of  Services 
red by  Agencies  of the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  (Washington,  D.C. :  GPO,  1965),  p.  99. 
Did.,  pp.  38-67. 
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The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  also  in  a  1968  review,  was  not  willing  to  con 
that  Freeman  had  tried  hard.  Its  executive  director  concluded,  "Possibly 
of  the  most  enduring  impressions  of  the  Commission  throughout  its  va 
opportunities  to  observe  the  Department  of  Agriculture  over  the  last 
years  is  that  officials  charged  with  administering  agricultural  prog 
do  not  feel  and  have  not  been  told  that  equal  opportunity  is  a  matt 
highest  priority  in  their  work."29  Freeman  took  strong  exception  to 
statement. 

The  monitoring  instruments  of  the  USDA  tended  to  hide  discrimin; 
rather  than  to  disclose  it — for  example,  the  compliance  certification  signed 
local  officer,  and  the  use  of  local  or  agency  officers  to  supervise  complianc 
their  own  agencies.  The  picture  of  compliance  presented  from  these  procec 
was  very  different  from  the  facts  revealed  by  statistical  data  on  min 
participation  and  reports  of  investigations  by  the  USDA's  office  of  the  Insp< 
General.  The  Civil  Rights  Commission  said,  "Civil  Rights  audits  conduct 
far  by  the  OIG  (Office  of  Inspector  General)  have  demonstrated  extensive 
compliance  and  overall  program  weakness  in  several  agencies.  These  fine 
are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  picture  of  compliance  presented  in  other  repo 
activities  of  the  Department.  "30  But  the  USDA's  Office  of  Inspector  Genera 
no  power  to  take  action  on  what  it  found,  and  in  practice  little  or  no  actior 
taken. 

Therefore  the  Commission  urged  the  development  of  a  strong  enfoi 
agency  under  the  Secretary.  Freeman  had  appointed  an  assistant  for  civil  r 
who  was  without  specific  authority  and  specific  funding.  In  the  absence 
vigorous  office  that  could  spot  noncompliance  and  could  improve  the  compli 
criteria,  the  procedures  became  formalities,  and  the  criteria  became  bui 
cratic  rationalizations.  Congressional  committees  which  had  been  keen  to  c 
the  Department  playing  the  fool  in  its  grain-storage  operations  had  far  1 
reason  to  investigate  its  civil  rights  record.  This  record  can  be  illustrate 
findings  with  respect  to  two  major  agencies — the  Cooperative  Extension  Sei 
and  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service. 

The  Extension  Service  began  as  a  federal-local-Farm  Bureau  partnei 
designed  to  bring  information  from  the  land-grant  colleges  to  dirt  farmers 
would  help  them  improve  their  farms,  environment,  and  society.  How< 
Extension  became  the  nearly  exclusive  property  of  the  farmers  that  it  had 
served,  and  then  became  almost  a  superfluity  for  these  commercial  farmers 
no  longer  needed  an  intermediary  to  the  sources  of  technical  knowledge.  Tig 
controlled  farmer  committees  or  county  governments  ran  the  county  exter 
offices,  often  enforcing  their  prejudices  against  new  ideas  or  activities  sugge 
by  the  state  extension  office.  But  state  extension  offices  received  a  magnifi 


29.  Letter  from  Howard  A.  Glickstein  to  Secretary  Freeman,  dated  17  January  1969,  v 
appeared  in  U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  Nut 
and  Human  Needs,  Hearings,  91st  Cong.,  1  sess.,  1969,  pt.  8,  p.  2684. 

30.  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Staff  Paper,  The  Mechanism  for  Implementing  and  Enfi 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  (July  1968),  p.  35,  v 
appeared  in  U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  Nut 
and  Human  Needs,  Hearings,9lst  Cong.,  1  sess.,  1969,  pt.  8,  p.  2704. 
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Leral  subsidy,  especially  in  southern  states,  based  upon  the  size  of  rural  popula- 
ns. 

Following  the  1965  Civil  Rights  Report,  Freeman  took  steps  to  integrate  the 
ithern  services.  Three  years  later  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  did  a  study  of 
:  Alabama  Extension  Service,  whose  integration  plans  had  been  submitted 
the  USDA.  By  that  time  black  and  white  extension  workers  shared  local 
ilities,  and  some  white  4-H  clubs  had  one  or  more  black  members.  Negroes 
I  not  share  positions  of  authority,  and  of  1 12  employees  in  the  State  Extension 
ce,  only  8  were  Negroes.  Negroes  did  not  receive  equal  salaries  for  equal  work, 
:n  though  they  often  had  higher  academic  degrees  and  more  experience.  Job 
ssifications  for  Negroes  were  different  and  less  impressive.  To  illustrate:  two 
^ro  women  workers  were  known  as  district  home  agents,  with  salaries  of 
),800,  while  their  four  white  counterparts  were  known  as  associate  extension 
trict  chairman,  with  salaries  of  $12,000.  The  Negro  women  served  twice  as 
ny  counties  as  the  whites.  The  Commission  noted  that  no  chief  county 
ension  agent  was  Negro31  (none  was  Negro  anywhere  in  the  U.S.) . 
lervices  to  farmers,  while  formally  integrated,  were  virtually  segregated  in 
ctice,  the  Commission  found.  Potential  workload  of  the  average  Negro  male 
ension  agent  (workload  calculated  as  the  number  of  Negro  farm  operators  and 
n  boys)  was  about  six  times  that  of  the  white  agent,  and  the  same  was  true 
women  agents.  In  this  way,  Alabama  Extension  divided  its  1967  federal 
sidy  between  the  races,  a  subsidy  amounting  to  $2.6  million  dollars,  or  41.4 
cent  of  the  total  state  Extension  budget.32 

ntegration  in  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  the 
ncy  which  distributes  farm  program  subsidies,  perhaps  got  even  more 
•roving  winks  from  southerners.  Some  Negro  farmers  were  elected  to  the 
3  community  committees,  whose  only  practical  function  is  as  an  electoral 
iy  to  select  the  three-member,  county  ASC  committees.  This  indirect  election 
em  produced  only  three  Negro  county  committeemen  in  the  whole  of  the 
ited  States  in  1968.  But  even  that  record  was  better  than  the  system  for 
minting  state  and  local  managers.  The  appointed  state  ASC  chairmen,  who 
J  the  staffs,  were  white  in  all  cases,  as  were  the  majority  on  all  the  three-man 
e  committees.  A  few  states  had  one  Negro  state  committee  member  who  had 
n  selected  by  state  politicians.  In  1968  the  local  ASC  office  managers,  who  are 
people  really  in  charge  at  the  county  level,  were  white  in  all  U.S.  counties 
ing  a  significant  number  (10  percent  or  more)  of  Negro  farm  operators,  and 
farmer  fieldmen  who  are  the  crucial  link  in  the  organization  network  and 
)  tend  to  organize  local  elections,  were  also  all  white.  Therefore  the  big  farm 
ncy  was  still  lily-white  when  Freeman  left  it,  except  for  some  Negroes  in 
tningless  positions,  and  a  few  selected  Negroes  in  positions  proximate  to  power. 

'he  Poor  People's  Campaign  of  1968  provided  occasion  to  consider  the  record 
ISDA  service  to  blacks  and  to  all  of  the  rural  poor.  The  bedraggled  serenaders 

Hearing  before  the  US.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  held  in  Montgomery t  Alabama.  April  27-May  2 
'  (Washington,  D.C. :  GPO,  1969),  pp.  748-49.  ' 

bid.,  p.  757. 
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who  marched  around  the  USDA  in  1968  represented  the  rural  poor  who 
being  counted  as  beneficiaries  of  programs  they  may  never  have  heard  of,  w 
were  being  run  by  and  mostly  for  that  class  of  farmers  with  above-ave 
incomes.  The  demonstrators  were  Negro  Americans  who  for  generations 
with  poor  whites,  done  the  work  on  Southern  farms,  and  they  also  represe] 
Mexican- Americans  who  had  done  the  stoop  labor  everywhere,  and  poor  wl 
who  made  up  the  majority  of  those  now  disinherited  from  their  work  rol< 
agriculture. 

It  was  not  as  if  no  one  knew  that  these  people  had  been  excluded  from  I 
the  economic  system  and  the  political  system.  The  BAE's   1945  Gonver 
Plan  for  the  Cotton  South  had  recognized  this,  had  proposed  to  do  sometl 
about  it,  and  had  been  firmly  put  to  rest.  Other  earlier  USDA  initiatives 
met  the  same  fate.  Exclusion  of  these  people  had  turned  out  to  be  a  fact  that 
to  be  lived  with,  at  least  for  a  while.  But  by  the  1 960s  blacks  as  well  as  many  ot 
had  decided  they  would  no  longer  tolerate  an  environment  of  overriding  j 
discrimination  and  inequality.  The  USDA  liberals  did  not  join  in  that  decis 
The  USDA  administration,  when  the  national  spotlight  fell  upon  it,  did 
come  forward  to  enlighten  the  American  people  about  poverty,  racism, 
hunger  in  rural  America.  It  did  not  wholeheartedly  join  the  black  Americ 
and  other  liberal  groups  but  kept  them  at  arms  length  and  in  retrospect  was 
instrument  in  frustrating  their  efforts  to  achieve  substantial  remedies  within 
system. 
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SOME  IMPLICATIONS  OF  INDUSTRIALIZATION 
OF  THE  FOOD  SECTOR  OF  THE  U.  S.  ECONOMY 

Discussion 


Don  Paarlberg 
Purdue  University 

Shaffer's  paper  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  excellent  one  and  a  good 
keynote  for  this  seminar.   Using  proper  clinical  procedure,  Shaffer 
places  diagnosis  prior  to  prescription.   The  diagnosis  that  emerges, 
as  I  evaluate  it,  is  that  science  and  technology  are  producing 
changes  in  the  food  sector  more  rapidly  than  these  changes  can 
readily  be  digested.   No  pun  intended.   Shaffer  cites  striking  figures 
on  the  pace  of  change.   In  a  14-year  period,  man-hours  spent 
producing  cotton  in  the  United  States  fell  80  percent.   The  accumu- 
lation of  these  people  in  our  urban  ghettoes  is  in  some  way  related 
to  our  recent  riots.   Ray  Goldberg,  in  his  new  book  Agribusiness 
Coordination,  states  that  from  1947  to  1966  the  number  of  farm 
workers  in  the  United  States  fell  44  percent.   The  Food  and  Fiber 
Commission  says  that  in  the  last  10  years,  one  farm  out  of  every  four 
has  ceased  to  exist.   Shaffer  cites  the'  tension  and  frustration  that 
have  developed  in  the  farm  areas.  He  says  the  system  is  coming 
unstuck.  This  is  in  spite  of  substantial  gains,  during  the  last 
decade,  in  per  capita  real  income  for  farm  people.   It  may  well  be 
that  the  uneasiness  in  the  agricultural  areas  arises  in  large  part 
from  psychological  reasons.  Agrarianism  is  being  assaulted  by 
technological  change  .„  Familfar~ways~6'f  doing~things  are  disappearing 
and  new  values  have  not  emerged  to  take  their  place. 

^There  is  little  question  as  to  what  has  been  instrumental  in 
causing  the' profound  technological  changes  that  Shaffer  describes'. 
Chiefly  responsible  are  tremendous  inputs  of  research  and  education, 
about  half  of  which  have  been  supplied  by  public  agencies.   Those 
who  are  industrializing  agriculture  are  simply  applying  the  results 
of  this  research.   The  industrialization  of  agriculture,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  problems  we  will  discuss  in  this  seminar,  is  not  some 
autonomous  managerial  invention;  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
our  scientific  research.  Our  research  inputs  have  been  very  great. 
According  to  a  study  of  the  1915  to  1960  experience,  done  by  Robert 
Latimer  at  Purdue,  State  Experiment  Station  expenditures  for 
research  from  federal  and  state  appropriations~a"hd~from  private 
sources  increased  by  a  compounded  annual  rate  of  11  percent.   In- 
creases have  continued  into  the  1960's,  though  recently  the  rate 
of  increase  has  been  less.   Expenditures  for  extension  work  have 
shown  similar  behavior. 

On  the  cover  page  of  Shaffer's  paper,  offered  without  comment 
but  with  seeming  approval,  is  a  quotation  from  Alfred  North  Whitehead: 
"The  major  advances  in  civilization  are  processes  that  all  but  wreck 
the  societies  in  which  they  occur."  The  idea  here  is  one  to  which 
I  personally  subscribe:   that  the  relationship  between  the  rate  of 
technological  change  in  a  society  and  the  general  good  that  accrues 
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to  the  society  is  in  the  form  of  a  curve,  with  a  low  reading  for 
a  semi-stagnant  economy,  reaching  a  maximum  at  some  intermediate 
rate  of  technological  change,  and  taking  on  a  negative  slope  when 
the  rate  of  change  exceeds  some  optimum  point.   This  is  contrary 
to  the  conventional  view,  held  by  almost  all  physical  scientists, 
that  the  relationship  of  the  rate  of  technical  change  in  a  society 
and  the  general  good  resulting  therefrom  is  positive,  linear 
and  steep.   The  prevalent  view  equates  change  with  progress  and 
holds  that  technological  change  is  good,  that  more  change  is 
better,  and  that  the  most  rapid  possible  technological  change  will 
result  in  the  most  desirable  situation. 

Even  if  one  accepts  the  idea  that  the  relationship  is 
cuvilinear,  he  still  will  be  unable  to  chart  it  accurately,  or  to 
indicate  our  present  position  thereon.   I  judge  that  Shsffer  feels 
there  is  such  a  curve  and  that  we  may  be  approaching  its  apogee, 
or  we  may  be  at  it,  or  we  may  be  somewhat  past  it.   My  own  view 
is  that  we  are  near  enough  to  the  maximum  point  on  this  curve  to 
give  us  pause  when  we  consider  policy  alternatives.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  Phillips  Curve,  which  postulates  incompatibility 
between  the  twin  goals  of  stable  prices  and  full  employment.   There 
must  be  some  trade-off  between  them.  There  may  well  be  a  comparable 
tLr*de^0lf-between  the  twin  goals  of  stability  and  progress  in  the  ^~ 
agricultural  sector,  and  we  may  be  at  a  position  in  which  the  incre- 
mental value  of  a  unit  of  stability  exceeds  the  value  of  yet  another 
increment  of  what  we  call  progress. 

If  change  is  indeed  coming  more  rapidly  than  it  can  readily 
be  assimilated,  then  the  logical  thing  would  be  to  check  the  flow 
of  public  funds  which  fuel  the  change.  The  total  input  for  aeri- 
al) PirP1  raea~r~u   and  development  public"an3  private.  Is  now  " 
approximately  a  billion  dollars  a  year.   Ue  are  spending  appro- 
ximately three  billion  dollars  a  year  through  acreage  retirement 
programs,  to  induce  farmers  to  forego  full  use  of  the  new  knowledge. 
It  must  be  that  we  have  collectively  passed  some  form  of  adverse 
judgement  on  the  utility  of  our  new  agricultural  knowledge  or  we 
would  not  undertake  such  expensive  programs  to  avert  its  full  use. 

Even  to  raise  a  question  before  a  group  of  Land  firant  college 
people  about  the  appropriateness  of  the  Experiment^sjation  effort 
in  research  may  be  interpreted  as  an  act  of  heresy^   behind  our 
present  ett'ort  is  a  century  of  precedent  and  momentum.  We  tried 


word 

the  nature  ol  the  studTes. 

Our  farmers  now  supply  America  with  the  best  diet  in  the 
world  at  the  lowest  relative  cost  in  history,  18  percent  of  the 
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onsumers  income.  We  might  well  ask  whether  farmers  should  be 
ubjected  to  a  yet  faster  pace  of  change,  to  be  industrialized 
in  order  to  drive  that  figure  a  point  or 
fair  question,  not  to  be  answered  dogmati- 
ally  or  out  of  a  conditioned  reflex  based  on  a  hundred  years 
f  Land  Grant  philosophy. 


ven  more  rapidly, 
wo  lower.   It  is 


Many  years  ago  in  England  the  industrial  revolution  resulted 
n  dislocations  and  social  problems  that  were  largely  ignored, 
t  has  become  common  to  criticize  the  leaders  of  that  day  for 
teir  callousness.   It  may  be  appropriate  to  ask  whether  we  who 
romote  today's  agricultural  revolution  may  in  time  come  under 
Lmilar  indictment. 

There  are  two  persuasive  arguments  for  a  continued  high 
•vel  of  the  public  support  which  undergirds  the  drive  toward 
1  industrialized  agriculture.   First,  it  is  important  that 
lere  be  cost-lowering  technology  to  permit  us  to  compete  more 
tfectively  in  international  markets.   Second,  there  will  be 
sed  for  agricultural  technology  with  which  to  help  meet  world 
>od  problems.   It  may  be  that  these  two  considerations  outweigh  in 
iportance  all  of  Shaffer's  and  my  own  misgivings  about  the 
ite  of  change,  the  industrialization  of  agriculture  and  the 
■osion  of  recognized  social  values.  We  may  be  on  a  treadmill 
:  industrialization  that  we  can't  atop^  ~ 

You  will  note  that  I  speak  more  from  a  sense  of  concern 
lan  from  convict ion"as  to  precisely  what  should  be  doner  "Kut  I 
>  have  some  general  views.   I  think  we  should  reorient  our 
search,  working  more  on  agricultural  adjustment,  rural  poverty, 
d  world  agricultural  development.   The  invention  of  new  insTitu- 
onal  forms  that  would  help  more  family  farms  to  survive  the 
chnological  revolution,  and  the  development  of  new  ways to ~ 
lp  farmers  preserve  their  decision-making  role  seem  to  me  priority 
ems  for  research  and  policy. 

In  any  case,  the  problems  that  now  confront  us  pose  a  real 
allenge.   They  are  the  problems  of  dynamism  rather  than  stagnation 
abundance  rather  than  scarcity.   That  fact  that  research  has^ 
lped  to  brine  these  problems  about  should  give  us  added  in- 
ntive  to  work  toward  their  solution. 

I  like  Shaffer's  second  cover-page  quotation,  this  one  from 
rshall  McLuhan:   "There  is  absolutely  no  inevitability  as  long 

there  is  a  willingness  to  contemplate  what  is  happening." 
d  it  is  vital  to  know  what  is  happening.   No  prescription  is 
kely  to  be  helpful  unless  it  is  based  on  good  diagnosis.   I  think 
affer  has  told  us  what  is  happening  with  a  good  deal  of  accuracy. 
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Summary  of 
Recommendations 


This  report  was  finalized  during  a  period  of 
great  anguish  for  the  United  States.  The  latter 
stages  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee  analysis 
coincided  with  the  assassination  of  both  a  world 
renowned  Negro  civil  rights  leader  and  a  white 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  These  two  events,  coming  only  two 
months  apart,  only  five  years  after  the  assassi- 
ation  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  con- 
currently with  student  violence  on  several 
prestigious  university  campuses  and  the  sad 
spectacle  of  Resurrection  City  in  the  nation's 
capital,  lent  urgent  emphasis  to  the  social, 
moral,  and  economic  ills  of  the  nation.  The 
pervasive  social  problems  of  the  United  States 
are  compounded  by  an  economic  revolution  of 
great  magnitude  which  has  accentuated  the  dis- 
parity between  different  economic  levels. 

The  problems  of  the  United  States  indicate 
that  the  universities  of  our  nation  as  well  as 
executive  branches  of  the  federal  government 
hold  a  responsibility  for  helping  people  solve 
their  problems  created  by  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic revolution.  The  options  are  growth  and 
development  of  a  nation  under  a  unique  struc- 
ture for  self  government  or  anarchy,  decline, 
or  decay. 

The  basic  thrust  of  recommendations  con- 
tained in  this  report  calls  for  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  to  adapt  its  staff  and  pro- 
gram effort  to  serve  more  adequately  the  broad 
range  of  social  and  economic  problems  of  the 
nation  while  strengthening  its  assistance  to  the 
agricultural  sector  of  the  economy.  Another 
basic  recommendation  calls  for  Cooperative  Ex- 


tension Service  to  stand  ready  for  an  organized, 
active,  and  significant  role  in  technical  assis- 
tance and  development  programs  of  the  less 
developed  nations  of  the  world. 

The  Committee  believes  that  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  is  an  institution  capable  of 
significant  participation  in  national  efforts  of 
an  affirmative  nature,  providing  it  has  the  re- 
sources and  the  willingness  to  move  aggres- 
sively into  the  arena  of  social  and  economic 
development  on  both  a  group  and  an  individual 
basis.  The  quality  of  life  of  our  people  and  their 
organizations  must  benefit  from  educational 
processes  ivith  a  pragmatic  orientation.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  the  Committee  recom- 
mends major  expansion  of  activity  in  programs 
dealing  with  social  and  economic  development 
and  quality  of  living. 

The  analysis  conducted  by  the  Committee  of 
current  Extension  programing  indicates  that 
changes  have  been  and  are  being  made  by  Ex- 
tension. In  every  state,  changes  have  shifted  the 
emphasis  from  an  individual  and  production 
orientation  to  include  a  socio-economic  program 
base.  The  Committee  commends  the  efforts  al- 
ready made  and  takes  note  of  attitudes  already 
evident. 

The  survey  of  Directors  of  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension indicates  that  there  is  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  Extension  administrators  to  further 
adapt  programs  to  meet  urgent  priority  needs 
of  society.  The  survey  also  indicates  that  the 
degree  of  change  can  be  greatly  accelerated  if 
sufficient  financial  resources  are  provided  to 
allow  for  meaningful  and  significant  expansion 
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of  program  efforts  in  the  nontraditional  areas 
of  program  activity  (see  Figure  4,  page34  ) . 

The  increases  in  effort  recommended  in  this 
report  (Figure  7,  page  76)  represent  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  as  to  requirements  if 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  meets  current 
problems  in  a  satisfactory  and  significant  man- 
ner. The  projections  of  the  Committee  indicate 
the  minimum  resources  required  to  do  the  job 
that  needs  to  be  done.  If  additional  resources  do 
not  become  available,  Extension  must  still 
change  and  adapt  its  programs  but  will  be 
forced  to  do  so  at  a  much  slower  rate  and  with 
greater  limitations. 

The  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  are 


urged  to  examine  the  latent  as  well  as  existing 
capabilities  of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Ser- 
vice as  one  of  the  most  suitably  oriented  and 
organized  institutions  of  our  society  for 
merging  the  educational  thrusts  of  government 
and  universities  toward  solution  of  basic  prob- 
lems of  the  society.  The  Committee  calls  upon 
the  Extension  directors  of  the  nation  and  the 
Federal  Extension  Service  to  view  these  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  for  larger  service 
squarely  and  affirmatively  and  to  provide  the 
leadership  required  in  meeting  them  coopera- 
tively with  other  institutions  created  to  assist 
the  individual  and  the  society. 


Recommendations  on  Role  and  Relationships 


An  effective  program  of  Extension  requires 
an  identification  of  Extension's  role  in  the  field 
and  carefully  established  relationship  patterns 
with  other  agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions. The  Joint  Study  Committee  recommends 
that: 

•  When  the  USDA  or  the  universities  con- 
template major  changes  in  program  scope,  di- 
rection, organization,  or  operations  substantial- 
ly affecting  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
the  other  partner  should  be  fully  involved  in  the 
decisions.  The  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
should  include  a  provision  to  this  effect. 

•  The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  should 
be  the  "educational  arm"  of  the  USDA  and 
educational  support  arm  for  other  government- 
al agencies. 

•  Extension  should  make  conscious  and  de- 
liberate efforts  to  strengthen  the  local  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Service  office  in  its  role  as  a 
primary  source  of  information  and  focal 
referral  point  for  the  many  programs  involving 
direct  relationships  between  units  of  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  especially  in  rural  areas. 

•  The  local  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
office  should  be  the  public's  point  of  contact  for 
the  entire  land-grant  university. 

•  The  existing  relationships  with  county  gov- 
ernments should  be  maintained.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  involve  more  city  governments  in 
the  financial  support  of  Extension  programs, 

especially  those  which  are  directed  more  toward 
urban  audiences. 

•  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  ap- 


propriate point  for  administration  of  various 
Extension  functions  funded  from  different 
sources  within  the  federal  government  is  at  the 
university  level. 

•  Since  no  single  college  of  the  university  can 
contain  all  of  the  disciplines  needed  for  Exten- 
sion work  today,  the  university  administration 
should  develop  administrative  mechanisms 
which  will  provide  access  to  and  support  from 
all  colleges  and  departments  which  have  com- 
petencies relevant  to  the  Extension  function. 

•  The  Committee  believes  that  continued  of- 
ficial affiliation  of  Cooperative  Extension  Ser- 
vice within  the  Extension  Section  of  the 
Division  of  Agriculture  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges  is  appropriate  for  the  USDA-related 
role. 

•  The  present  relationships  with  county  gov- 
ernments should  be  maintained,  but  more  city 
governments  should  be  involved  in  financial 
support  of  Extension  programs  directed  at 
urban  audiences. 

•  Since  the  functions  of  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  as  recommended  by  the  Joint  Study 
Committee  are  university  wide,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
Council  on  Extension  of  the  NASULGC  be 
modified  to  provide  for  participating  member- 
ship for  Directors  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  or  their  representatives  in  addition  to 
continued  memberrh:!»  in  the  Division  of  Agri- 
culture. 

•  A  close  and  continuing  working  relation- 
ship should  be  maintained  between  the  Exten- 
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sion  Committee  on  Organization  and  Policy  and 
the  Office  of  International  Programs  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges. 

•  The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  should 


give  increased  attention  to  staff  training  and 
development. 

•  The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  should 
cooperate  closely  with  other  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions. 


Program  Recommendations 


The  efforts  already  made  by  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
its  programs  should  be  acknowledged.  In  recent 
years,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  professional  qualifications  of  specialists. 
Many  area  or  multi-county  specialized  agents 
have  been  assigned.  Efforts  have  been  increased 
in  adaptive  research,  and  increasing  attention 
is  being  directed  toward  educational  programs 
which  relate  agricultural  production  enter- 
prises to  the  total  sales  and  distribution  system 
of  the  nation. 

The  role  of  the  Extension  agent  has  increas- 
ingly involved  a  commitment  to  the  community 
and  those  groups  active  within  the  community. 
Developmental  programs  have  been  added 
which  deal  with  a  broad  range  of  social  and 
economic  factors.  Family  and  youth  programs 


have  become  increasingly  effective  in  the  urban 
environment.  New  arrangements  with  agencies 
and  local  organizations  have  emerged.  Increas- 
ing emphasis  has  been  given  to  staff  training 
and  development  and  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  level  of  formal  training  pos- 
sessed by  Extension  personnel. 

These  changes  have  largely  been  made  pos- 
sible by  a  reallocation  of  resources  available  to 
Cooperative  Extension  through  its  traditional 
channels. 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  acknowledges  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  by  Cooperative 
Extension  in  adapting  programs  to  current 
needs  of  society.  The  Committee  believes,  how- 
ever, that  significant  additional  modifications 
will  be  required  in  the  decade  ahead. 


Recommendations  Pertaining  to  all  Program  Elements 


The  Joint  Study  Committee  recommends  that 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  seek  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  from  its  manpower  re- 
sources by: 

•  Employing  more  specialized  area  agents. 

•  Upgrading  the  professional  competence  of 
personnel. 

•  Increasing  use  of  specialists  holding  joint 
research,  teaching,  and  extension  appoint- 
ments. 

•  Experimenting  with  new  organizational 
structures  such  as  multi-county  staffing  and 
specialist  teams. 


•  Employing  personnel  trained  in  disciplines 
relevant  to  the  assigned  educational  role. 

•  Increasing  the  use  of  consulting  teams  on  a 
contract  basis  for  special  problems. 

•  Increasing  the  use  of  non-Extension  per- 
sonnel hired  for  specific  work  on  a  part-time, 
one-time,  or  periodic  basis  for  help  in  dis- 
ciplines not  available  on  the  regular  staff. 

•  Making  the  best  use  of  available  staff  by 
utilizing  new  electronic  teaching  devices,  new 
communications  systems,  and  new  teaching 
techniques. 


^commendations  Pertaining  to  Specific  Program  Elements 


Agriculture  and  Related  Industries 

National  goals  related  to  economic  growth. 


technological  change,  and  to  agriculture  (page 
6 )  demand  that  Cooperative  Extension  main- 
tain an  effective  program  in  agriculture  and 
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its  related  industries.  The  Joint  Study  Commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service: 

•  Increase  program  emphasis  in  marketing 
and  farm  business  management. 

•  Reduce  the  relative  percentage  of  effort  in 
husbandry  and  production  programs. 

•  Take  advantage  of  the  capability  of  com- 
mercial agricultural  firms  to  provide  a  part  of 
the  technological  information. 

Social  and  Economic  Development 

National  goals  of  the  democratic  process,  ed- 
ucation, the  democratic  economy,  economic 
growth,  living  conditions,  and  health  and  wel- 
fare may  all  be  served  to  some  degree  by 
Cooperative  Extension  efforts  in  social  and 
economic  development  (see  pages  5  -6  ).  These 
efforts  can  effectively  assist  in  alleviating  prob- 
lems related  to  the  American  community  and 
unequal  opportunity.  The  Joint  Study  Commit- 
tee recommends  that  Extension  should : 

•  Expand  efforts  in  educational  programs  of 
social  and  economic  development. 

•  Make  significantly  greater  efforts  to  assist 
low-income  farmers  in  decisions  other  than  ag- 
ricultural production,  including  selection  of 
alternative  vocations.  In  addition,  Extension's 
efforts  to  serve  the  low-income  farmer  should 
include  attention  to  group,  community,  and  in- 
stitutional contributions  designed  to  improve 
communities  and  the  general  economic  welfare 
of  the  areas  in  which  these  people  live. 

•  Expand  program  activity  dealing  with 
natural  resources  and  the  environment.  In  con- 
ducting these  programs,  Extension  should  pro- 
vide full  factual  information  regarding  causes 
of  such  problems  as  stream  or  air  pollution, 
source  and  impact  of  careless  waste  disposal, 
implications  arising  from  competing  land  and 
resource  use  patterns,  and  enter  the  contro- 
versial arena  of  public  concern  by  stating  and 
clarifying  natural  resource  issues  in  the  minds 
of  the  public. 

•  Build  upon  Extension  strengths  in  rural 
areas,  but  also  increase  the  commitment  to  the 
central  city  in  the  years  ahead. 

Quality  of  Living 

National    goals    related    to    the    individual, 


equality,  the  democratic  process,  education,  the 
arts  and  sciences,  the  democratic  economy, 
technological  change,  and  living  conditions 
(pages  5-6  ),  can  all  be  aided  by  effective 
Extension  programs  related  to  the  quality  of 
living.  Satisfactory  and  fully  effective  response 
by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  will,  how- 
ever, require  major  shifts  in  emphasis,  innova- 
tion, and  a  high  degree  of  coordination  with 
other  agencies  and  institutions.  The  Joint  Study 
Committee  recommends  that  the  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  should : 

•  Expand  Extension  programs  of  vouth  and 
family  education. 

•  Expand  sharply  the  educational  programs 
to  help  the  disadvantaged  and  the  alienated. 

•  Emphasize  the  disciplines  of  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  as  well  as  those  of  home 
economics  in  filling  positions  to  support  future 
programs  related  to  the  family. 

•  Assign  personnel  to  work  in  Extension 
youth  programs  who  are  qualified  in  disciplines 
relevant  to  the  education  and  motivation  of 
youth. 

•  Adapt  and  expand  4-H  as  well  as  provide 
additional  youth  educational  activities  where 
4-H  is  not  a  suitable  mechanism  for  meeting 
specific  problems. 

•  Undertake  continuing  national  as  well  as 
state  dialogue  with  leaders  of  cooperating  or- 
ganizations, to  seek  ways  by  which  each  organi- 
zation can  assist  in  meeting  the  emerging  broad 
human  development  problems. 

•  Conduct  programs  in  the  quality  of  living 
category  in  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas. 


International  Extension 

The  national  goal  of  aid  to  less  developed 
nations  demands  a  transfer  of  technology  and 
its  practical  application.  The  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  has  proved  its  capability  in  this 
arena.  Given  a  mandate  and  financial  support, 
it  can  contribute  significantly  to  this  national 
goal.  The  Joint  Study  Committee  recommends 
that  the  federal  government  should: 

•  Evolve  long-range  program  strategy  for 
the  U.  S.  overseas  agricultural  development 
programs.  The  strategy  should  provide  for  a 
formally  planned  and  specifically  financed  Ex- 
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tension  component  and  define  the  nature  of 
relationships  under  which  such  long-term  pro- 
grams will  function. 

•  Make  efforts  to  adapt  existing  U.  S.  insti- 
tutions, including  Cooperative  Extension  Ser- 
vice, to  long-range  overseas  programs  of 
agricultural  development. 

•  Direct  major  initial  emphasis  in  Extension 


programs  abroad  toward  increased  agricultural 
production  and  marketing. 

•  Develop  Cooperative  Extension  field  sup- 
port for  approved  agricultural  development 
activities  sponsored  by  private  industry  in  other 
nations. 

•  Establish  International  Extension  Train- 
ing Centers  at  one  or  more  land-grant  univer- 
sities. 


Special  Recommendations 


In  its  infancy,  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  was  dedicated  to  improving  the  lot  of  a 
class  of  people  who  were  in  fact  disadvantaged 
compared  to  the  rest  of  society.  The  emergence 
of  the  Extension  function  and  the  response  by 
innovative  and  concerned  individuals  has  led  to 
an  increased  involvement  with  people  in  the 
middle-  and  upper-income  levels.  The  current 
urgent  problems  of  the  United  States  have  re- 
focused  attention  on  the  problems  of  those  who 
are  alienated  by  race,  income,  or  other  factors. 
For  these  reasons,  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
recommends  that: 

•  The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  should 
increase  its  emphasis  on  programs  designed  to 
motivate  and  otherwise  assist  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  alienated. 

•  Special  funds  be  made  available  to  each 
State  Cooperative  Extension  Service  for  the 
express  purpose  of  working  with  other  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  state  that  possess  the 
needed  competencies  to  help  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion achieve  its  stated  objectives. 

•  The  predominantly  Negro  land-grant  col- 
leges be  given  greater  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  solution  of  these  problems.  The  Committee 


recommends  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  ad- 
ditional funds  by  the  proper  federal,  state,  local, 
and  private  agencies  to  substantially  strengthen 
their  over-all  capability. 

•  In  those  states  where  more  than  one  land- 
grant  institution  exists,  cooperative  relation- 
ships be  developed  which  will  permit  an  effec- 
tive program  partnership  between  the  two 
land-grant  institutions.  This  relationship 
should  be  based  upon  continuing  additional 
funding  for  the  Extension  work  to  be  conducted 
by  the  predominantly  Negro  land-grant  in- 
stitution. In  the  use  of  these  funds  the  rela- 
tionship should  provide: 

Cooperative  program  development 

Cooperative  program  execution 

Continuing  joint  program  review. 

Coordinated  plans  for  cooperation  between  the 
predominantly  white  and  predominantly  Negro 
land-grant  institutions  for  Extension  work 
shall  be  an  integral  part  of  the  plan  of  work 
submitted  by  each  State  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  for  approval  by  the  Federal  Extension 
Service. 
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Extension  programs  in  social  and  economic 
development  touch  upon  at  least  five  of  our 
national  goals:  The  democratic  process,  eco- 
nomic growth,  education,  living  conditions,  and 
the  democratic  economy.  They  also  are  related 
to  current  national  problems  of  economic  in- 
equality, social  inequality,  crime,  domestic 
peace,  and  problems  of  the  American  com- 
munity. 

Cooperative  Extension  has  developed  the  ca- 
pacity to  assist  in  metropolitan  areas.  Its  major 
thrust  and  capability,  however,  lie  in  the  non- 
metropolitan  sections.  The  Joint  Study  Com- 
mittee carefully  considered  the  role  of  Exten- 
sion from  a  geographic  as  well  as  a  subject 
matter  and  clientele  standpoint. 

Cooperative  Extension  has  a  legitimate  role 
in  helping  people  solve  problems,  wherever  they 
may  live — on  farms,  in  the  village,  in  the  open 
country,  in  the  central  city,  or  in  the  suburb. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  Extension 
now  has  greater  involvement  in  rural  areas 
than  it  has  in  the  cities.  However,  community 
development  programs  in  rural  areas  often 
must  consider  urban  impact  upon  the  smaller 
communities.  Public  affairs  education  usually 
includes  total  policy  relationships  which  weigh 
influences  of  rural  upon  urban  and  vice  versa. 
Uses  of  natural  resources,  including  recreation 
and  such  environmental  factors  as  air  and  wa- 
ter pollution,  involve  rural-urban  interaction. 
This  indicates  that  artificial  geographic  limita- 
tions upon  Extension's  work  in  social  and 
economic  development  are  unrealistic. 

Extension's  most  significant  activity  in  the 


central  cities  has  developed  in  the  areas  of  so- 
cial and  economic  development  and  quality  of 
living.  Extension  youth  programs  have  suc- 
ceeded in  many  large  cities.  Metropolitan  home 
economics,  public  affairs,  and  other  training 
programs  also  have  been  undertaken  rather 
extensively  in  some  states.  These  educational 
efforts  indicate  great  promise  for  the  future. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  must  not 
disavow  its  existing  responsibilities  to  and  ac- 
tivity with  the  nonmetropolitan  areas.  But  the 
Committee  recommends  that  Extension  evolve 
its  future  programs  on  a  basis  of  public  need 
rather  than  upon  artificial  geographic  boun- 
daries. While  the  Cooperative  Extension  Ser- 
vice will  continue  to  build  upon  its  strengths 
in  rural  areas,  there  should  be  an  increasing 
commitment  in  urban  areas  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  developing  a  position  on  Extension's  re- 
sponsibilities in  metropolitan  areas,  the  Com- 
mittee examined  the  university-related  role  of 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  as  an  off- 
campus  educational  activity. 

It  found  that  except  for  obvious  fiscal  limita- 
tions, Extension's  ability  to  extend  the  modern 
land-grant  university  to  the  people  is  limited 
only  by  the  breadth  of  the  university  and  Ex- 
tension willingness  to  function  university-wide. 

Extension  is  operating  in  a  complex  society 
today  and  must  expect  to  function  as  only  one 
of  many  public  agencies,  particularly  in  the 
cities.  Even  in  rural  areas,  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion often  makes  its  greatest  contributions 
through  joint  efforts  with  other  agencies.  It 
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Table  9 
Summary  of  Projected  Changes  in  Extension  Program  Emphasis  Expressed  in  Time  Allocated 
to  Each  Major  Activity  Contributing  to  Social  and  Economic  Development. 

1966  to  1975 


Program  Area 

1966 
Man 
Years 

% 

Change 

1975. 

1966  % 
of  total 
effort 

Projected 

%  of  total 

effort — 1975 

Community  Resource 
Development* 

Natural  Resources 

1,650 
709 

+180 

+  93 

70 
30 

47 
14 

Low-income  Farmers** 

2,359 
1,900 

+154 
+100*** 

39 

4,259 


+130% 


100%  100% 
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has  a  great  and  sometimes  overlooked  capa- 
bility to  enhance  interagency  relationships  and 
to  encourage  community  use  of  services  avail- 
able from  action  agencies.  This  is  an  important 
function. 

The  recommendations  in  this  report  recog- 
nize Extension's  developmental  role  in  support 
of  USDA  programs  and  land-grant  university 
goals.    The    broadened    programs    envisioned 


would  also  place  Extension  in  a  key  role  as  a 
social  and  economic  development  agency  for  the 
land-grant  universities. 

Social  and  economic  development  programs 
include  community  resource  development,  nat- 
ural resources,  and  additional  work  with  low- 
income  farmers.  Committee  recommendations 
for  future  emphasis  in  these  program  areas  are 
outlined  in  Table  9. 


Community  Resource  Development 


A  complaint  today  is  that  too  many  agencies 
are  duplicating  efforts  on  closely  related  prob- 
lems. Extension  can  bring  cohesiveness  into 
many  community  development  programs 
through  its  role  in  educational  and  organiza- 
tional leadership.  It  can  help  people  obtain  the 
right  kind  of  planning,  financing,  and  technical 
lid  from  other  agencies.  An  important  future 
•ole  may  be  to  assist  various  ethnic  or  economic 
■roups  in  developing  working  relationships 
tfith  community  service  agencies. 

Another  role  for  Extension  is  in  providing 
n-service  training  for  public  employees  and  de- 
'ision  makers.  Many  elective  or  appointive  offi- 
:ials  come  to  office  with  only  the  most  meager 
knowledge  of  the  decision  making  process,  the 
{trial  action  process,  and  related  knowledge  in 
fabiic  ada  inistration.  As  Extension  becomes 
lore  uni/ersity  wide  in  concept  it  will  acquire 
lore  capability  to  provide  train  wg  for  such 
officials  and  for  the  employees  of  local  govern- 
rients.  This  mission  is  not  a  responsibility  of 
he  USDA.  Extension  will  be  involved  to  the 
pent  that  it  can  muster  the  university  back- 
top  for  such  training  programs. 


The  universities  have  been  experimenting 
with  various  organizational  frameworks  for 
more  effectiveness  in  community  development. 
This  is  one  reason  some  land-grant  universities 
have  combined  their  extension  services. 

Regardless  of  the  organizational  structure, 
community  development  needs  three  types  of 
personnel:  (1)  A  generalist  resident  in  the  local 
community,  (2)  state  Extension  specialists  at 
the  university,  and  (3)  part-time  consultative 
help  from  specific  disciplines. 

The  generalist  in  community  and  institu- 
tional development  who  is  a  resident  can  relate 
to  the  people  of  the  community  on  a  continuing 
basis.  In  effect,  he  should  be  to  the  community 
what  the  traditional  county  agent  has  been  to 
farmers.  This  generalist  must  be  backstopped 
by  experts  at  the  university,  just  as  county 
agent-  are  backstopped  by  specialists.  He  also 
needs  to  be  able  to  call  on  resource  people  from 
practically  every  university  discipline.  Expert- 
ise from  some  disciplines  may  be  needed  only 
half  a  dozen  times  a  year,  but  it  may  be  crucial 
at  those  times.  The  consultant  or  part-time  spe- 
cialist can  meet  demands  of  this  nature.  Ex- 
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pander!  resources  will  be  required  if  Extension 
fully  meets  public  needs  in  community  resource 
development. 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  recommends  a 
major  expansion  in  program  resources  for  com- 
munity resource  development  education.  An 
expansion  to  nearly  three  times  the  present 
manpower  levels  is  projected. 


Greater  expansion  will  be  needed  at  the 
state  level  than  locally,  since  the  primary  need 
will  be  for  specialists  trained  in  community 
development  processes.  These  specialists  will 
conduct  the  professional  training  at  the  local 
level.  But  staffing  of  generalists  in  community 
development  assignments  must  be  provided  for 
at  the  local  or  area  office  if  specialized  assist- 
ance is  to  be  meaningful. 


Public  Affairs  Education 


There  also  is  need  for  substantial  expansion 
in  Extension's  public  affairs  education  pro- 
grams. 

Public  affairs  education  is  concerned  with 
educating  all  citizens.  Modern  communications 
systems,  coupled  with  the  field  staff  resources 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  make  it 
possible  for  a  relatively  small  number  of  spe- 
cialists to  reach  a  large  portion  of  the  total 


population  with  educational  programs.  There- 
fore, the  manpower  increases  in  public  affairs 
education  concerned  with  group  decisions 
should  be  achieved  primarily  by  increasing  the 
number  of  specialists.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends about  a  50%  increase  in  county  and  area 
staff  and  a  tripling  of  the  state  specialist  staff 
for  public  affairs  education  programs — an  in- 
crease of  approximately  100%  in  public  affairs 
education. 


Natural  Resources 


U 

S 


It  has  been  customary  to  consider  Extension's 
natural  resources  programs  as  principally  re- 
lated to  soil,  water,  and  forest  conservation. 
Only  in  recent  years  has  the  full  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  natural  resources  prob- 
lem become  apparent. 

We  live  in  a  nation  which  has  drawn  much 
of  its  greatness  from  its  natural  resources.  It  is 
imperative  that  sound  and  acceptable  plans  be 
made  now  to  conserve  them.  Emotions  run 
strong  and  opinions  vary.  Viewpoints  differ 
from  local  to  state  to  national  levels.  Educa- 
tional programs  based  on  fact  are  mandatory. 

In  the  past  few  years,  Extension  agents  have 
been  involved  in  litigation  regarding  pollution 
of  underground  water — and  land — by  a  U.  S. 
arsenal ;  in  disputes  regarding  loss  of  crop  pro- 
duction and  real  estate  value  from  waste  prod- 
ucts of  industrial  firms;  in  arguments  over 
allocation  of  river  water  between  states  as  well 
as  between  agricultural  and  industrial  users ;  in 
disputes  concerning  effects  of  the  pumping  of 
underground  water  upon  surface  water  rights ; 
on  effects  of  air  pollution  on  urban  vegetation ; 
and  in  multiple  versus  single  use  philosophies  of 
our  public  as  well  as  private  lands.  Extension 
must  assist  individuals  and  community  leaders 
in  planning  for  the  best  long  term  uses  of  nat- 
ural resources  including  the  land  itself.  Zoning, 
reallocation  of  land  use,  and  related  factors 
must  be  given  increased  attention  by  Exten- 
sion in  the  years 


No  agency  has  a  more  appropriate  back- 
ground, more  extensive  access  to  knowledge,  or 
more  legitimate  reason  for  concern  than  Exten- 
sion. It  must  now  carefully  review  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  nation  to  conduct  thoughtful  and 
intensive  educational  programs  on  the  proper 
use  and  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
and  the  development  of  public  policies  which 
will  direct  those  uses.  Here  Extension  has  an 
opportunity  to  guide  the  evolution  of  future 
policies  in  this  field. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service  staff  for  natural  re- 
sources education  programs  be  expanded  by 
about  100%  by  1975,  along  with  expanded 
administrative  and  training  support.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  at  least  one-third  of  the  new  posi- 
tions be  specialized  assignments,  with  at  least 
two-thirds  of  these  at  the  county  or  area  level. 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that  Ex- 
tension provide  full  factual  information  regard- 
ing causes  of  problems  such  as  stream  or  air 
pollution,  source  and  impact  of  careless  waste 
disposal,  and  implications  arising  from  compet- 
ing use  patterns,  and  enter  the  controversial 
arena  of  public  concern  by  stating  and  clarify- 
ing  natural    resources   issues   for   the   public. 

This  recommendation  does  not  imply  de- 
parture from  Extension's  educational  role.  In 
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the  natural  resource  arena,  facts  are  needed  to 
offset  emotion  in  establishing  public  policy.  Ex- 
tension should  be  prepared  to  lead  the  develop- 


ment of  public  opinion  by  providing  relevant, 
accurate  facts,  even  if  it  must  take  a  position 
by  doing  so. 


Low-Income  Agriculture 


The  2.4  million  farm  families  with  gross 
annual  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  represent 
a  substantial  fallout  of  families  from  American 
life.  Increased  effort  for  these  people  is  neces- 
sary if  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  to 
contribute  significantly  to  accelerating  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  rural  areas 
and  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  these  families. 

Extension  must  work  toward  developing  the 
capacity  of  these  farmers  to  exploit  income 
opportunities  available  to  them.  While  the  in- 
creases in  net  income  for  these  families  will  be 
relatively  modest,  a  broad  scale  educational 
effort  that  reaches  a  substantial  portion  of 
these  low-income  farmers  can  have  an  impact 
upon  the  economy  of  rural  areas  primarily  by 
reducing  or  minimizing  a  highly  negative  eco- 
nomic and  social  factor. 

An  expansion  of  Extension  work  with  low- 
income  farmers  is  included  under  economic  and 
social  development  because  most  of  this  work 
must  involve  groups  and  environmental  factors 
which  do  not  relate  to  agricultural  production. 

This  target  group  may  need : 

•  Basic  adult  education,  including,  some- 
times, instruction  in  reading  and  writing. 

.    \ 

•  Information  on  results  of  research,  specific 
recommendations,  and  encouragement. 

•  Consultation  to  help  them  relate  facts  to 
their  problems;  help  on  how  to  take  action  as 
groups. 

•  Instruction  in  principles  of  physical,  bio- 
logical, and  social  sciences. 

Cooperative  Extension  has  always  worked 
with  farmers.  It  knows  how  to  reach  them  and 
has  been  effective  with  many.  Although  Exten- 
sion cannot  supply  all  the  requirements,  its  per- 
sonnel can  be  alert  to  needs  and  encourage 
low-income  farm  families  to  obtain  assistance. 
Basic  adult  education,  for  instance,  can  and 
should  be  handled  by  the  public  schools,  but 
Extension  workers  can  help  identify  those  who 
need  this  education  and  help  motivate  them  to 
take  part  in  such  programs. 

Income  alternatives  should  be  explored. 
Extension  staff  will  need  to  work  with  the  Em- 
ployment Service  and  other  manpower  agencies 
to  compare  realistically  nonfarm  employment 


potential  with  on-farm  possibilities  for  these 
people. 

Personnel  working  with  this  special  category 
of  farmers  will  need  training  in  understanding 
low-income  farmers,  how  to  reach  them,  and 
how  to  be  effective  with  them.  They  will  require 
more  than  an  average  background  in  social 
sciences  and  communications.  They  must  take 
the  initiative  in  contacting  poor  people.  Indi- 
vidual counseling  will  be  a  major  thrust.  There 
will  be  follow  through  to  encourage  these  fami- 
lies and  help  them  achieve  goals  which  they 
establish.  This  is  important  because  many  of 
the  low-income  farmers  are  frustrated  from 
continued  lack  of  success. 

Farmers  who  need  services  such  as  credit  or 
additional  basic  education  must  actually  be  put 
in  contact  with  those  who  can  deliver  the  ser- 
vices. Linkage  will  be  established  with  other 
programs  directed  to  poor  people  and  every 
effort  made  to  direct  a  package  of  services  to 
the  individuals.  The  possible  role  of  coopera- 
tives should  be  explored  and  explained  to  the 
farmers  and  the  cooperatives. 

These  farmers  will  require  leadership  devel- 
opment, help  in  getting  organized,  and  in 
carrying  out  responsibilities  as  participating 
members  of  society. 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  estimates  that 
one  agent,  assisted  by  three  subprofessionals 
and  backed  up  by  one  specialist  for  six  agents 
could  work  with  500  low-income  farmers  over  a 
period  of  years.  Using  the  estimate  of  1.7  mil- 
lion low-income  farmers  falling  below  poverty 
levels,  this  would  require  a  total  staff  of  3,360 
agents,  560  specialists,  and  10,080  subprofes- 
sionals plus  about  200  additional  supervisory 
and  training  personnel  if  all  low-income  farm- 
ers were  helped  simultaneously.  Numbers  of 
low-income  farmers  have  been  declining.  The 
Committee  believes  that  a  doubling  of  current 
efforts  would  be  a  more  reasonable  goal  than 
expansion  to  mount  a  full  scale  program  for 
1.7  million  low-income  farmers.  A  doubling  of 
the  existing  professional  staff  of  1,900  should 
be  accompanied  by  addition  of  5,000  subprofes- 
sional  assistants. 

If  the  role  of  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
as  visualized  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Rural  Poverty — and  endorsed  by  the  Joint 
Study  Committee — is  to  be  effectively  per- 
formed, resource  expansion  must  be  provided. 
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Effective  work  with  low-income  farmers  will 
require  attention  to  disadvantaged  including 
various  ethnic  groups  such  as  Negroes,  Mexi- 
can-Americans, American  Indians,  migrant 
workers,  and  part-time  workers.  These  people 
must  be  assisted  in  helping  themselves.  They 
also  need  help  and  encouragement  in  developing 
their  own  leadership  in  order  that  they  may 
constructively  interact  with  society. 

The  Joint  Study  Committee  recommends  an 
increase  of  resources  for  work  with  low-income 


farmers  of  100%,  these  efforts  to  be  concen- 
trated upon  the  nonagricultural  factors  affect- 
ing the  welfare,  vocational  opportunity,  and 
personal  development  of  the  target  group. 

In  summary,  the  Joint  Study  Committee  rec- 
ommends the  following  increases  in  social  and 
economic  development:  Program  activity  in 
community  and  resource  development  should 
be  tripled;  natural  resources  programs  should 
be  doubled;  and  work  with  low-income  farmers 
should  be  doubled  by  1975.  (Table  9,  page  54) 
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Society  -  Its 
Mainstream 
and  Its  Fallout 


The  vast  bulk  of  society  might  be  likened  to 
the  mainstream  of  a  large  river.  Here  we  find 
the  main  current  of  society.  There  are  swirls 
and  eddies,  there  are  shallows  and  deep  water, 
rapids  and  stagnant  pools,  but  there  is  always 
the  mainstream  that  typifies  the  nation,  that 
gives  it  strength  or  weakness,  sets  the  rate  of 
forward  movement  or  change.  It  is  this  group 
that  includes  that  man  called  "the  average." 

-Many  forces  determine  the  speed  and  direc- 
tion of  the  mainstream  current.  Some  of  these 
forces  are  personal  opportunities,  training,  in- 
centives supplied  to  individuals,  and  social  and 
economic  influences  applied  to  society. 

In  any  society  there  are  leaders,  doers,  inno- 
vators, risk  takers.  These  are  the  people  who 
challenge  and  forge  new  horizons.  Thev  are  the 
pace  setters.  There  are  also  those  who  have 
never  been  in  the  mainstream.  They  may  have 
been  born  outside  it.  in  pockets' of  society 
alienated  by  race,  poverty,  or  related  factors. 
Their  latent  energy,  like  that  of  an  isolated 
pool,  has  no  force  or  motion  because  they  are 
separate  and  confined.  There  also  are  those 
who  drift  away  from  society's  mainstream  due 
to  poor  health,  inadequate  education,  lack  of 
desire,  restrictive  environment,  or  other  fac- 
tors. They  become  the  shallows  and  stagnant 
pools,  the  "fallout"  from  the  mainstream  of 
society.  They  lie  dormant  and  inert,  just  as 
pools  that  have  been  cut  off  from  the  main 
current  as  it  shifts  course  from  forces  acting 
through  the  years. 

A  major  objective  of  the  nation  today  is  to 
move  the  alienated  into  the  mainstream  where 
they  may  contribute  and  benefit  on  a  basis  of 
equality.  A  concurrent  objective  must  be  to 
minimize    the   negative   impact   of   those   who 


cannot  or  will  not  enter  the  mainstream. 

It  is  the  strength,  vitality,  opportunity,  and 
challenge  of  our  nation  which  allows  us  to"  focus 
attention  upon  the  problems  of  those  who  for 
whatever  reason  are  not  fully  participating 
members  of  our  society.  We  must  also  retain  a 
concern  for  and  commitment  to  those  above  the 
mainstream.  They  provide  leadership  and  stim- 
ulation. Our  national  development  has  alwavs 
sought  to  provide— and  must  in  the  future  pro- 
vide— incentive  and  opportunity  for  all,  at 
whatever  economic,  social,  or  educational  level. 
In  past  decades  in  a  slow  moving  mainstream, 
fallout  groups  had  a  reasonable  chance  of 
"catching  up."  But  today  the  current  is  like  a 
rapids.  It  takes  skill,  courage,  dexterity,  and 
alertness  to  navigate  this  mainstream*  as  it 
plunges  swiftly  on  into  the  future.  Tedinologv 
has  accelerated  the  progress  rate  of  society  so 
that  those  who  are  not  in  the  mainstream  fall 
rapidly  farther  and  farther  behind.  Many  un- 
skilled jobs  that  once  could  provide  a  living 
wage  have  disappeared  completely. 

The  casualties  are  the  workers  who  know  no 
other  skill.  They  flounder  in  despair  and  con- 
fusion. Moving  to  what  seem  to  be  more  desir- 
able labor  markets  they  find  their  services 
obsolete  there  as  well.  Thus  have  come  the  dis- 
cards from  technology  in  agriculture.  Farm 
trained  and  rurally  oriented,  they  seek  new 
opportunity  in  the  city  only  to  find  their  new 
environment  inhospitable,  far  more  costly  and 
complicated,  and  just  as  unproductive.  Like 
driftwood,  they  are  cast  upon  strange  beaches 
far  from  the  forests  where  they  grew. 

Education  can  fashion  society's  driftwood 
into  something  meaningful  and  valued.  From  a 
humanitarian  aspect  we  can  tolerate  no  one  cast 
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aside  from  society's  mainstream.  The  national 
economy  can  tolerate  a  certain  number  of  un- 
utilized people,  but  each  person  who  docs  not 
contribute  limits  the  growth  and  productivity 
of  our  total  society.  The  nation  itself  is  dragged 
backwards  by  the  inertia  of  dropouts  in  the 
midst  of  a  dynamic  and  changing  structure.  Of 
even  greater  danger  is  the  moral  and  emotional 
decay  which  becomes  established  like  a  growing 
cancer  in  the  midst  of  affluence  and  progress. 
The  mainstream  can  lose  only  so  much  of  its 
current.  Beyond  that  point  the  stream  itself  is 
diverted  and  lost. 

A  basic  concern  of  our  educational  and  re- 
search institutions  has  been  acceleration  of 
society's  mainstream.  Cooperative  Extension 
has  contributed  significantly  to  this  process  and 


must,  continue  to  do  so. 

A  growing  national  awareness  of  drag  im- 
posed   by    the    fallout   or    aliena- 

ed  in  many  new  federally  sponsored  pro- 
grams conducted  by  the  Office  of  J. 
Opportunity;  Department  of  Commerce;  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare;  and  others.  Some  new  programs 
also  recognize  that  areas,  communities,  and 
groups,  as  well  as  individuals,  become  isolated. 

A  national  goal  is  to  keep  a  maximum  per- 
centage of  our  people  in  the-mainstream  while 
guiding  it  in  an  appropriate  direction.  This 
will  require  more  educational,  research,  and 
service  resources  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory. 


Individual  Fallout 
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Figure  1,  page  14,  illustrates  fallout  of  indi- 
viduals. All  of  us  are  born  into  society  with  no 
base  of  knowledge,  training,  or  experience.  In 
the  crucial  preschool  years,  almost  all  learning 
is  family  oriented.  Parents  are  the  teachers  and 
the  major  determinants  of  the  emotional  and 
cuKural  environment.  If  the  parents  are  them- 
selves outside  society's  mainstream,  they  may 
unwittingly  hold  the  child  at  their  own  point  of 
isolation. 

The  years  from  6  through  ^8  are  also  critical. 
During  this  period  the  school  dropout  moves 
rapidly  away  from  the  mainstream.  The  earlier 
the  schooling  ends,  the  more  severe  is  his  isola- 
tion. His  job  opportunities  are  usually  at  the 
unskilled  level.  Continual  frustration  often  re- 
sults in  a  low  level  of  aspiration,  despair,  and 
lack  of  motivation. 

By  contrast,  the  bulk  of  school-age  students 
remain  in  the  mainstream.  They  take  advantage 
of  their  formative  years  to  study  and  learn, 
and  by  so  doing  attain  a  competitive  and  gen- 
erally equal  position  compared  to  their 
contemporaries.  A  few,  who  are  unusually  com- 
petent and  who  are  presented  with  exceptional 
opportunities,  move  above  the  mainstream  and 
are  marked  for  leadership  and  high  perform- 
ance. 

Fallout  during  adult  years  results  from  a 
dissociation  from  formal  or  informal  continued 
learning  or  from  management,  economic,  or 
health  factors.  In  1900,  those  who  completed 
their  education  with  high  school  were  relatively 
well  trained  and  the  numbers  who  went  on  to 
college  represented  the  u;>per  levels  of  the  main- 
stream. Today,  technology  often  exacts  a  higher 


penalty  from  those  who  complete  formal  train- 
ing with  high  school. 

Disappearing  jobs  due  to  technological 
changes  can  cause  adult  fallout.  This  has  hap- 
pened to  the  farm  laborer.  Individual  perform- 
ance and  personal  dedication  to  the  job, 
notwithstanding,  millions  of  Americans  have 
been  displaced  in  agriculture.  These  members 
of  American  society  can  maintain  themselves 
in  the  mainstream,  or  re-enter  it,  only  if  they 
reorient  and  retrain  themselves  for  different 
occupations  and  modes  of  living.  Thus  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  many  find  themselves 
outside  the  mainstream  of  what  they  perceived 
in  adolescence  and  in  early  career  periods  to 
be  a  friendly,  secure,  and  productive  environ- 
ment. They  may  have  no  realistic  alternatives 
and  so  they  continue  outside  the  mainstream. 

The  older  group  includes  those  at  retirement 
age  who  find  no  useful  outlet  for  their  energies, 
who  retired  without  adequate  finances,  and  look 
to  a  future  dark  with  medical  bills,  declining 
energy,  and  reduced  personal  impact  upon  a 
society  which  no  longer  seems  to  want  them. 

There  are  many  concepts  and  proposals  for 
bringing  these  fallout  groups  back  into  the 
mainstream. 

The  younger  the  individual,  the  greater  his 
chance  to  take  advantage  of  education  or  re- 
training, but  the  16  year  old  dropouts  are  hope- 
lessly left  behind  by  age  50.  They  can  easily 
become  wards  of  the  state.  But  the  technological 
dropout  at  age  45  has  tremendous  personal 
problems  to  overcome.  Less  pliable,  with  formal 
schooling  far  behind  him,  usually  with  family 
responsibilities,  he  must  turn  to  others  for  re- 
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direction,  retraining,  or  other  assistance. 

Since  Cooperative  Extension  must  by  its  leg- 
islative mandate  be  concerned  with  people,  this 
study  examines  the  capability  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  to:  (1)  Maintain  the  maxi- 
mum number  possible  in  the  mainstream  and 


through  educational  opportunities  assist  them 
to  enhance  its  flow  and  direction,  and  (2) 
develop  educational  programs  to  help  the 
alienated  enter  or  re-enter  the  mainstream 
mimmizng  loss  to  the  individual  and  to 
societv. 


Farm  Unit  Fallout 


A  similar  analogy  may  be  made  in 
commercial  agriculture.  Figure  2.  page  15 
illustrates  the  effect  of  a  technological  age  upon 
farmers.  Here  we  find  the  commercial  farmer, 
with  an  inadequate  resource  base  or  inadequate 
training,  dropping  out  of  the  mainstream.  His 
opportunity  for  maintaining  a  competitive  posi- 
tion lies  in  a  continuing  process  of  acquiring 
resources  and  combining  management  and  tech- 


nology so  as  to  increase  operational  efficiency. 
This  condition  has  characterized  American 
agriculture  during  the  1950'a  and  1960's.  Unless 
the  individual  operator  is  given  some  capability 
to  maintain  a  competitive  position,  he  will 
rapidly  be  forced  out  of  any  satisfactory  posi- 
tion. This  is  not  only  an  individual  problem.  It 
is  significant  to  the  vitality  and  the  nature  of 
rural  America. 


Community  Fallout 


Figure  3,  page  16,  illustrates  the  fallout 
process  as  it  relates  to  communities.  The  prob- 
abilities of  different  communities  being  able  to 
stay  in  or  return  to  the  mainstream  of  social 
and  economic  development  vary  greatly.  If  the 
measure  of  a  community's  potential  is  its  ca- 
pacity to  provide  an  adequate  range  of  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  services,  it  is  obvious 
that  many  American  communities  are  outside 


the  mainstream.  Communities  that  have  not 
provided  satisfactory  jobs,  recreation,  cultural 
opportunities  and  other  social  and  economic 
needs  for  their  residents  have  declined. 

-Many  larger  American  communities  face  a 
different  set  of  challenges  and  frustrations- 
how  to  maintain  orderly  growth,  provide  a  liv- 
able environment,  and  finance  a  multitude  of 
community  services. 


Technology  and  the  Progress  of  Nations 


A  similar  analogy  can  be  applied  to  nations 
that  fail  to  move  into  the  mainstream  of  tech- 
nological advancement.  A  widening  gap  be- 
tween advanced  and  underdeveloped  nations 
can  lead  only  to  increased  national  frustrations 
and  conflict.  Inadequate  diets,  frustrated  social 
aspirations,  and  an   unacceptable  rate  of  eco- 


nomic development  will  lead  to  increasing  world 
tension. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  faced 
with  two  major  challenges.  The  first  is  to  en- 
courage sufficient  application  of  knowledge  to 
keep  the  mainstream  moving  forward.  The  sec- 
ond is  to  move  dropout  or  alienated  individuals 
and  communities  back  into  the  mainstream. 


The  Alienated 


There  can  be  no  question  in  today's  societv 
that  one  of  our  highest  priority  goals  is  centered 
upon  the  elimination  of  poverty,  discrimination, 
and  alienation.  Cooperative  Extension  is  dedi- 
cated to  these  efforts. 

In  discussing  the  role  of  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion   Service    in    serving    the    poor    and    the 


alienated,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  Extension  is  an  educational  agency. 
It  is  not  a  welfare  activity  nor  is  it  a  financial 
aid  institution.  The  major  challenge  to  Exten- 
sion—and to  all  other  educational  activitv— in 
serving  the  poor  and  the  alienated  lies  in  the 
fact  that  education  requires  effort  and  response 
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by  the  recipient.  You  can  lead  a  boy  to  school, 
but  you  can't  make  him  learn.  Extension  can 
help  the  alienated  enter  the  mainstream,  but 
the  individual  must  make  efforts  of  his  own. 
The  learning  process  can  be  stimulated  by  easy 
access  to  the  educational  process,  by  various 
methods  of  encouragement,  by  financial  stimu- 
lation, and  by  effective  and  highly  motivated 
educators.  In  the  realm  of  informal  continuing 
education,  the  relevance  of  the  knowledge  to 
the  recipient  must  also  rank  high  on  the  list  of 
challenges  facing  the  educator. 

The  principal  efforts  in  recent  U.  S.  history 
to  help  the  poor  have  carried  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  some  type  of  immediate  financial  reward  for 
participation.  Extension,  as  an  out-of-school  ed- 
ucational process,  has  relied  upon  voluntary 
response  which  requires  an  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  participant  to  use  knowledge  for  personal 
benefit,  but  often  with  a  degree  of  delay  in  the 
payoff  from  the  knowledge  acquired. 

We  would  ignore  the  facts  if  Extension  edu- 
cation were  described  as  a  process  which  always 
carried  an  immediate  payoff.  Development  of 
leadership,   for   example,   is   highly   subjective 


and  takes  place  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time.    In    serving   the   poor  and   the  alienated, 

Extension  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing sufficient  motivation  to  encourage  partici- 
pation by  individuals  and  groups  who  in  the 
past  have  not  been  highly  motivated  toward  or 
who  have  been  denied  the  educational  process — 
formal  or  informal.  Lack  of  motivation  in  many 
instances  has  been  due  to  lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  opportunity  to  participate.  In  this 
context,  Extension  has  both  a  challenge  and  an 
opportunity  in  providing  more  adequate  infor- 
mation to  the  alienated  about  its  programs  and 
their  benefits.  This  will  requ:re  more  intensive 
personal  contact.  That  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion which  has  the  capability  but  not  the 
interest  will  require  effective  stimulation 
before  they  participate  in  the  educational  pro- 
cess available  to  them  through  Extension — 
otherwise  they  will  remain  outside  the  main- 
stream. 

Extension's  image  as  a  middle-class  institu- 
tion is  derived  largely  from  the  fact  that  with 
a  limited  staff  it  has  served  those  who  were 
most   accessible.   The   response   by  those   who 


Figure  1 

INDIVIDUAL  FALLOUT 
from  society's  mainstream 
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participated  gave  them  an  advantage  in  our 
competitive  society  which  either  pulled  them 
into  or  kept  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  middle 
classes.  This  same  phenomenon  can  be  noted  in 
our  land-grant  universities. 

The  Negro  land-grant  colleges  have  been 
oriented  to  serve  many  of  those  in  our  society 
who  for  reasons  of  race,  economics,  or  both, 
were  outside  the  mainstream.  There  is  evidence 
that  even  these  institutions  have  served  better 
the  upper  levels  of  the  Negro  society  than  they 
have  the  lower  poverty  groups.  If  one  examines 
the  limited  financial  facilities  of  these  institu- 
tions and  the  nature  of  the  educational  process, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  those  served  are 
usually  those  sufficiently  motivated  to  respond 
and  are  generally  not  in  lowest  incomes  or  low- 
est educational  levels. 

In  examining  the  future  contributions  of 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  for  the  poor  and 
alienated,  the  problems  of  access,  motivation, 
and  individual  response  cannot  be  ignored. 

In  our  pluralistic  society,  there  are  many 
agencies  and  institutions  which  have  been  cre- 


ated to  aid  the  poor.  The  marshalling  of  re- 
sources available  from  all  these  agencies  can 
maximize  the  incidence  of  response  from  the 
poor  and  alienated.  For  example,   educational 
efforts   by   Extension   on   consumer   education 
can  be  far  more  effective  with  the  poor  if  tied 
to  practical  opportunities  for  a  housewife  to 
save  money  through  food  stamp  or  similar  pro- 
grams. Nutrition  education  has  been  effective 
in   connection   with   various   food   distribution 
programs  for  the  poor.  From  these  beginnings, 
it  is  then  possible  to  build  other  interests.  Once 
confidence  is  gained  by  the  participant,  it  is 
easier  to  steer  him  to  other  agencies  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  assistance.   Programs  of  this 
nature  hold  greater  promise  for  the  alienated 
than  more  sophisticated  and  slower  response 
educational  activities.  A  major  Extension  role 
will  include  referral  of  the  alienated  to  public 
resources  so  all  of  them  can  be  fully  effective. 
Extension  has  both  an  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility to  do  all  it  can  to  alleviate  aliena- 
tion   wherever    it    occurs    and    for    whatever 
reason.  It  should  be  dedicated  to  this  objective. 


Figure  2 


THE  FARM  FALLOUT 
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Figure  3 


COMMUNITY  FALLOUT 
in  the  capacity  to  provide 
a  desirable  environment 
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MIGRANT    SERVICES    FOUNDATION,    INC. 

395    NORTHWEST    FIRST   STREET 

MIAMI,    FLORIDA   33128 

TELEPHONE    <303>   374.6193 


June  15,  1972 


loren  Chertkov,  Esq. 

:hief  Counsel 

[igratory  Labor  Subcommittee 

committee  on  Labor  &  Public  Welfare 

nited  States  Senate 

'ashington,  D.  C. 

ear  Boren: 

K»™   rtqT3^   °£  the  Subcommittee  conveyed  through  you 
have  studied  the  availability  of  harvest  labor  in  the 
lorida  tomato  industry. 

recise  data  was  not  available  to  me  concerning  the  tomato 
t  mfdfY;   H°rrr'  a.reasona*ly  accurate  estimate  couTd 
EfitZ   5r°m  data  avail^le  in  the  Farm  Labor  Bulletins 
Jiblished  weekly  by  the  Florida  State  Employment  Service. 

»  Bulletin  contains  a  two  or  three  sentence  summary  of 

S?"?PPlleS  ^  Sr°P  COnditions  in  representativeYagri- 
1  nU   1,.*reas  °f  the  State'  F°r   the  purpose  of  my  study 
;S^r%    fe  areaS  that  Produce  a  high  percentage  of  the 
^n^i    at°.CrOP*   The  areas  are  DelraY  Beach-Iompano? 
unokalee-Fort  Myers  and  Princeton-Homestead.   Although 

Krn11^^  S^Taries  do  not  break  down  the  labor  supply 

crop  but  reflect  the  general  state  of  the  supply  in  the 
lea,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  supply-demand 
an^h^  W^\r^ard  to  ^e  tomato  industry  is^ifferen? 
Ian  that  whxch  occurs  for  all  of  agriculture.   in  fact,  it 
considered  that  tomatoes  are  a  preferred  crop  by  the  work 


le  time  period  covered  in  the  study  is  December  1971,  Januarv 
bruary  and  March  1972.   The  bulk  of  the  tomato  crop  in  South' 
Fonda  is  harvested  in  the  four  months  studied. 

fen  issue  of  the  Farm  Labor  Bulletin  published  during  the 
ur  month  period  was  examined.   In  most  instances  thl   state  of 

r   a^hSUpply   ln   the   areas    studied  was    specifically   stated? 
ted   ?roenL^nc1.COnCerning   *"   lab0r   *^  >    ±l  ™   -1 
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June  15,  1972 
Mr.  Chertkov 
Page  two 


The  enclosed  chart  tabulates  my  findings.   By  aggregating 
the  totals  for  the  three  areas  it  is  apparent  that  under- 
employment existed  for  half  of  the  time  period  while  supple 
and  demand  was  in  balance  for  the  remainder  of  the  time,   J 
shortage  of  labor  was  found  to  exist  in  only  one  area  and 
that  was  for  but  one  week. 

If  the  Florida  State  Employment  Service  is  to  be  believed 
no  shortage  of  labor  existeu.  in ...  fa  a*,-.toroa  to  ■  i  nc  a  s  b  r  in   Floi 
id.a  during  this  harvest  .seasqn.   It  is  generally  assumed  b\ 
most  impartial  observers  that  FSES  statistics  are  slanted 
in  favor  of  the  growers  and  against  the  workers  (see  report 
of  the  Special  Review  Staff,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  on 
the  Rural  Manpower  Service,  April  17,  1972).   If  this  slant 
in  fact  exists  and  colored  the  data  used  in  my  study,  the 
situation  of  the  workers  is  even  more  dismal  than  I  have 
shown,   Considering  only  the  data  available,  it  can  be  un- 
equivocably  stated  that  the  labor  supply-demand  balance  in 
the  South  Florida  tomato  industry  is  detrimental  to  the  ecc 
omic  well-being  of  the  workers  and  not  the  growers. 


Sincerely  yours 


Joseph  C.  Segor 
Executive  Director 


i  e^^'SC    C 


JCS:mm 
Encl. 
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AVAILABILITY    OF    HARVEST    LABOR    IN    SELECTED    AREAS    OF    FLORIDA 
DEC.     1971,    JAN.,    FEB.,    MARCH    1972 


ate   of          Delray  Beach 
lletin Pompano 


VI 

0 

/8 

0 

/15 

0 

/29 

0 

5 

e 

12 

0 

19 

0 

26 

0 

2 

0 

TALS: 

ier- 

ployment 

li 
Balance; 
Drtage 


Labor 


Immokalee 
Fort  Myers 


Princeton 
Homestead 


TOTAL 
24 
23 

1 


JRCE: 


6  9  9 

10    7  6 

1 

Underemployment  6 

Unemployment  - 

In  Balance  0 

Shortage  of  Labor-       +- 

Where  the  state  of  the  labor  supply  was  not  specifically  stated  it 

was  assumed  that  supply  and  demand  was  in  balance. 

Farm  Labor  Bulletin,  Florida  State  Employment  Service,  Florida  Dept. 
of  Commerce. 


Bulletin  for  2/9  missing  from  file. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  /TALLAHASSEE,  FLORIDA  32304/ TELEPHONE:  599-8266 


Volume  16  Number  6 


December  1,  1971 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Employment  up  as  harvest  activities  Increase.   Vegetable  harvest 
continues  to  rise.   Rain  shortage  reported  in  the  Immokalee-Fort  Myers  area  causing  poor 
to  fair  crop  conditions. 

BELLE  GLADE  —  Demand  for  sugarcane  preharvest  and  harvest  workers  remains.   Sugarcane 
harvest  is  increasing.   Harvest  continues  in  corn,  celery,  leaf,  beans  and  other  vegetable 
crops . 

DELRAY  BEACH-POMPANO  —  Most  crews  are  working  as  harvest  activity  Increases  in  peppers, 
cukes,  eggplants  and  tomatoes.   Crops  are  in  good  condition. 

IMM0KALEE-F08T  MYERS  —  Most  incoming  workers  becoming  absorbed  in  work  force,  but  satur- 
ation point  is  rapidly  nearing.   Housing  is  most  critical.   Crop  conditions  poor  to  fair 
as  the  result  of  rain  shortage. 


La 


PRINCETON-HOMESTEAD  —  Some  underemployment  still  exists  although  decreasing.  Tomato 
yields  continue  to  increase.  Mixed  vegetables  activity  increasing.  Avocado  and  lime 
harvests  still  light. 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Vegetable  harvest  increasing  due  to  better  quality.   Citrus 
harvest  is  still  behind  schedule  caused  by  slow  maturation  of  fruit.   Some  underemployment 
has  resulted. 


FORT  PIERCE  —  Vegetable  harvest  increase  due  to  better  quality, 
below  last  year  due  to  slow  maturation  of  fruit. 


Citrus  employment  is 


ORLANDO  (includes  Leesburg,  Sanford  and  Cocoa)  —  Cooler  weather  beneficial  to  all  crops. 
Demand  for  citrus  workers  remains  as  citrus  proceeds  on  a  minimal  basis  awaiting  maturity 
of  fruit.  Czbbage  and  miscellaneous  vegetable  harvests  gradually  increasing. 

TAMPA  —  Tomato  harvest  is  declining  in  Ruskin.   Other  vegetables  are  right  on  schedule. 
Citrus  is  later  than  usual  creating  some  underemployment. 

DUNDEE  —  Citrus  harvest  is  still  lagging  behind  this  time  last  year.   Reports  indicate 
a  rapid  build  -  up  in  December,  but  peak  labor  needs  are  not  expected  to  be  reached 
until  January.   No  unusual  vegetable  activity  has  been  noted  and  labor  is  adquate  for 
all  harvest  activity. 


N'ORTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  ORANGE  HEIGHTS 


Most  workers  in  the  area  are  either  unemployed 
or  underemployed.   Vegetable  harvest  is  limited  to  leaf  vegetables.   Cabbage  and  citrus 
harvest  are  two  weeks  off.   PERRY  -  Supply  and  demand  of  labor  in  good  balance.   Crews 
are  returning  to  central  Florida  for  citrus  harvest.   TALLAHASSEE  -  '.v'inter  vegetable 
harvest  active.   Bean  harvest  has  almost  completely  stopped.   Sufficient  moisture  for 

Small  surplus  of  workers  for  day 

pe::sacola  -  i 


rop; 


MARIANNA 


growing  winter 

Most  activities  are  active  in  gladio 

has  slowed  scybean  harvest.   Otherwise,  demand  and  supply  in  balance. 


bulb  harve: 


-  h3ul  activities, 
ongshoren-.en  strike 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE /TALLAHASSEE,  FLORIDA   32304/ TELEPHONE:  599-8266 


Volume   16     Number   7 


December  8,    1971 


SOUTH   FLORIDA  SUMMARY   —  Harvest   employment   continues    to   increase.      Housing   situation   remains 
in  critically  short  supply   in  Iramokalee-Fort  Myers  area.      All  sugarcane  mills  are  now  in 
operation. 


BELLE  GLADE  —  Shortage  of  workers  reported  for  increasing  sugarcane  harvest.  All  mills  are 
in  operation.  Employment  increased  in  harvests  of  corn,  celery,  leaf,  beans  and  other  crops 
over  last  period. 

DELRAY' BEACH-POMP ANO  —  Most   crews   are  working   as  harvest   activity   increases 
peppers.      Harvest  remains   strong   in  cukes  and  eggplants. 


in   tomatoes   and 


IMMOKALEE-FORT  MYERS   —  Work  force  appears    to  be   stabilizing  but   housing   situation   remains 
in  critically  short  supply.      Vegetables  are  maturing,   but  as  of  yet  have  not   reached  full 
naturity. 


PRINCETON-HOMESTEAD  —  Underemployment  has  decreased  from  last  week. 
Increasing,  conditions  should  improve.  Pole  bean  harvest  is  steady, 
jeans  and  peas  are  active. 


With   tomato   yields 
Squash,    cukes,    bush 


ANTRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY 

>eing  reported. 

report  slow  maturing  fruit. 


Demand  for  citrus  pickers  improving  but  some  underemployment  still 
Recent  rains  have  helped  accelerate  fruit  harvest  near  Tampa,  but  other  areas 
Vegetable  harvests  remain  constant  with  the  exception  of  tomatoes. 


roRT  PIERCE  —  Employment  down  with  pro-rate  on  grapefruit.   Vegetables  almost  at  a  stand- 
■11.   Tomatoes  near  completion.   Fruit  harvest  is  about  one  month  behind  schedule. 

IRLANDO  (Includes  Leesburg,  Sanford  and  Cocoa)  —  Ample  labor  to  meet  present  demands  in  all 
|rop_s.  No  major  problems  in  cabbage,  carrots,  radishes  and  miscellaneous  vegetable  harvests. 
,ate-maturing  citrus  harvest  proceeds  on  a  minimal  basis. 


[AMPA  —  Labor  supply  and  demand  are  in  balance.   Recent  rains  have  helped  accelerate  fruit 
:arvest.   Celery  harvest  is  due  to  start  in  two  weeks.   Tomatoes  in  Ruskin  are  winding  up 
tnd  lemons  are  completed. 

Underemployment  is  continuing 


but 


UN  DEE 

go. 

pening  of  concentrate  plants  is  expected  to  increase  demands  during  the  next  two  weeks 

mployment  in  vegetables  is  constant. 


is  not  as  pronounced  as  was  evident  two  weeks 
Employment  in  citrus  is  25%  less  than  this  time  last  year,  but  Christmas  shipping  and 


ORTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  PEKSACOLA  -  Surplus  workers  are  available  only  locally.   MARIANNA  - 
upply  of  labor  is  in  balance  with  demand.   TALLAHASSEE  -  Workers  in  balance  with  demand. 
ean  harvest  complete  with  good  quantity  and  quality  reported.   PERRY  -  Supply  and  demand  of 
gasonal  hired  workers  remain  in  good  balance.   ORANGE  HEIGHTS  -  Texas-Mexican  crew  based  in 
awtey,  Florida  wants  citrus  harvest  with  housing.   Crew  will  increase  to  30  by  June  1st. 
abbage  and  citrus  harvests  are  increasing  but  many  workers  are  still  unemployed  or  under- 
mployed.  . 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE /TALLAHASSEE,  FLORIDA  32304/TELEPHONE:  599-8266 


i 


Volume  16   Number  8 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY 


December  15,  1971 


Five  to  six  crews  are  needed  In  the  Princeton-Homestead  area. 
Demand  for  sugarcane  harvest  workers  still  exists  in  the  Belle  Glade  Area.  Employment 
continues  to  rise  as  harvest  activities  increase. 


BELLE  GLADE  —  Demand  for  sugarcane  harvest  workers  exists.   Crops  in  good  condition. 
Harvest  continues  in  all  crops. 


DELRAY  BEACH-POMPANO  - 
increases  in  tomatoes, 


■  All  available  crews  worked  most  of  the  week  as  harvest  activity 
peppers  and  corn.   Harvest  remains  strong  in  mixed  vegetables. 


IMMOKALEE-FORT  MYERS  —  Labor  appears  to  be  in  balance.  Weather  is  staying  too  warm  and 
crops  are  maturing  too  rapidly  which  may  cause  a  labor  surplus  if  market  drops.  Housing 
is  still  very  critical. 


PRINCETON-HOMESTEAD  -—  There  is  a  shortage  of  workers  now  of  five  to  six  crews  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  situation  will  continue  through  the  end  of  the  year.  Tomato  harvest 
continues  to  increase  due  to  weather  conditions  and  more  new  fields  coming  in. 


coming 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Some  underemployment  in  the  Ft.  Pierce  area  as  a  result  of  the 
tomato  harvest  ending.  Citrus  harvest  is  accelerating  steadily.  Some  processing  plants 
have  opened  on  a  limited  basis. 


FORT  PIERCE  —  Some  underemployment  with  tomato  harvest  ending  in  this  area.   Area  to  the 
south  will  pick-up  some  of  the  underemployed.   Increase  in  all  citrus  harvest  is  anticipated 
this  week. 


ORLANDO  (includes  Leesburg,  Sanford  and  Cocoa)  —  Labor  in  balance  to  meet  present  demands. 
A  shortage  of  housing  suitable  for  families  exists.  Citrus  harvest  accelerates  steadily  as 
more  fruit  reaches  required  maturity.   Vegetable  harvest  employment  is  constant. 


B 

9 


~~  ~7   Labor  supply  and  demand  are  in  balance.   Late-maturing  citrus  harvest  moving  slowly 
lonato  harvest  in  Ruskin  is  minimal  and  dwindling  slowly. 

^~^   "7  Underemployment  should  be  eliminated  soon.   Citrus  is  in  excellent  condition. 
Fruit  color  is  improving  rapidly  and  harvest  is  increasing  as  processing  plants  open  on  a 
limited  basis.  - 


PTpT-v^:     ,      RY  "  PENSAC0LA  -  The  few  surplus  workers  are  available  locally  only. 
ttA^AN&A  -  Labor_is  in  balance  with  demand.   Gladioli  bulb,  corn  and  soy  bean  harvests  are 
active   ^TAI.LAHASSEE_-  Workers  are  in  balance  with  demand.   The  recruitment  has  been  adequate 
^or  ail  jobs.   PERKY  -  Supply  and  demand  of  seasonal  hired  farm  workers  are  in  balance . 
borne  workers  are  returning  to  Central  Florida  for  citrus  harvest.   Bean  harvest  complei-ed 
"  .;'  f°°f.?UantXty  and  ^lity  reported.   A  few  workers  are  available  for  day-haul  only. 
---•;--  H£lbHTA  "  Some  workers  still  underemployed  or  unemployed.   Cabbage  and  citrus  harvests 
on  the  increase.   Strawberry  plants  look  better.   Leaf  vegetable  harvest  light. 
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Volume     16     Number   9 


December    29,    1971 


SOUTH   FLORIDA  SUMMARY  -  Holidays   are   causing   a  slowdown  of  harvest   and  market  activities. 
Heavy  rains  and  winds  have  damaged   tomato  and  pole  bean  crops   in  the  Princeton-Homestead   area. 

BELLE  GLADE     —  Harvest  and  market  activities   slowed  by  holiday  season.      Crops   in  good  con- 
dition.     Sugarcane  harvest   workers   are  needed. 


DELRAS   BEACH-POMPANO  -  No   shortage   or    surplus   of  workers.      Harvest   activity  remains   strong 
in  tomatoes,  pepper  and  mixed   vegetables. 

IMMOKALEE-FORT  MYERS   —   Seme   underemployment   is   anticipated   due    to   holidays   and   slackening 
of  tomato  harvest:.      Pepper  and   cuke  harvests   continue  good.  

PRINCETON-BOMESTEAD  -   Heavy    rains   and  winds  have  damaged   tomato  and  pole  bean   crops 
of  dasiage  can  not  be  estimated  at   this  time.      Due   to  rains   and  winds 


Extent 
harvesting   slowed  during 


the  weekend.     Market  is  fair    due   to  holidays  and  weather  conditions. 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  -   Shipping   holiday  has   slowed   citrus   plant   operations.      Citrus  har 
vest  activities  are   increasing.      Last  year  citrus  employment  was   26,146  " 
this  year  for  the  December  reporting  period.      Employment  should 


compared  to  21,678 
increase  in  early  January. 


FORT  PIERCE 


No 


shortages    or   surpluses   of  workers.      Citrus  harvest  will  accelerate.      Some 

workers  underemployed  due   to    shipping  holiday.      Day-haul   to  Palm  Beach   County   is   up.      Weather 
has  been  hot  with  heavy  rains. 


ORLANDO    (includes   Leesburg,    S&nford   and   Cocoa)    —   Individuals  and   family  groups   available 
for  citrus  harvest.      A  shortage   of   family-type  housing   exists.      Most   crews   have  job   commit- 
ments.     Citrus  harvest  operations  on  the  uptrend.      Citrus  fruit   in  excellent  condition. 
Miscellaneous  vegetable  harvest  continues   on  a  minimal  basis  with  adequate  labor   to  meet 
demands. 

TAMPA   —   Labor   supply   and  ce_ and   are   in  balance.      Citrus  harvest    is    expected    to   accelerate 
this  week  and  next.      Strawberry  and   celery  harvests  will  commence  within  a  week. 


DUNDEE  ~   Under 
condicion 


employed  workers   have  beer-    =.b serbed   in  c i trus . 


Citrus   trees  are   in  excellent 
fruit   is  passing  maturity   tests   in  larger  volumes.      Full  processing   is  expected 
early   in  January.      Vegetable    activity  is  limited   to  winter  crop. 


NORTH    FLORIDA   SUMMARY    - 

for  spring  crops 

Labcr   is   in  balance  vich  deaisnd. 


ACOLA  -   Preparation  cf   present   farm   land   and   some   new  ground 

will  absorb    some   surplus  workers   after    the   first   of    the   year.      MARIANNA  - 


Crops  are    in  good   condition   as   activities   continue    in 
gladioli  bulb  ?nd    soybean  harvest.      TALLAHASSEE   -  Labor    is   in  balar.ee  vith   demand.      Recruit- 
ment has   been  adequate!   for   all   jobs.      PERRY 
workers   repair,  in   aood   bala^c.?..      ORANGE  HEIGHTS 


Labor   supolv   and 


seasonal  hired 


bage,    citrus  and    leaf  "vegetable  harvests  are  active. 


shortages   or 


ises   re; 


>rted 


Cab- 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE '/TALL AH ASSE E ! '  FLORIDA '  32304' /TEL E PHON E '  599 - 8 2 66' ' 


Volume    16       Number   10 


January  5,  1972 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Activities  slowed  by  holidays  with  temporary  surpluses  resulting. 
Ripe  tomato  harvest  is  increasing.  Wind  damage  to  tomatoes  reported  in  the  Delray  Beach- 
Pompano  area.  Otherwise,  crop  conditions  are  good. 

BELLE  GLADE  —  Crops  in  good  condition.   Harvest  continues  in  celery,  sugarcane,  leaf  crops, 
miscellaneous  vegetables,  and  citrus.  Minor  harvest  in  beans  and  corn. 


DELRAY  BEACH-l'OMPANQ  —  Most  activity  slowed  due  to  markets  being  closed  during  the  holidays, 
Some  wind  damage  to  tomatoes.  However,  crop  condition  is  good. 


IMMOKALEE-FOKT  MYERS  ~  Temporary  surpluses  developed  in  vegetables  due  to  Christmas  and 

New  Year  holidays  in  northern  metropolitan  markets.   Some  workers  have  gone  into  citrus  and 

a  few  may  be  working  outside  the  area.   Ground  tomatoes  slowly  giving  out,  but  stake  tomatoes 
are  in  good  shape. 

PRINCETON-HOMESTEAD  —  Heavy  rains  over  the  weekend  hampered  activities  slightly.   Tropical 
fruit  harvest  is  at  the  seasonal  lull.   Strawberry  harvest  is  increasing  rapidly.   Tomato 
harvest  is  near  usual  schedule.   Older  fields  have  been  abandoned  to  red  ripe  harvest  which 
is  increasing  rapidly. 


CENTRAL  Fin;;  I  DA 
maturity.   Urovi 


.'f'MVRY  —  Citrus  harvest  accelerating  rapidly  as  more  fruit  reaches  required 
'•unditions  are  excellent.   Some  underemployment  of  vegetable  workers 


reported  in  Ft.  Fierce  area. 
FORT  PIERCE  —  Some  underemn. 


the  underemployed  workers, 
weeks . 


ilovment  of  vegetable  workers.   Citrus  harvest  may  take  some  of 
Citrus  harvest  fairly  slow.   Expected  acceleration  in  next  two 


I 

k 

I 

2 


Le"sburg,  Sanford  and  Cocoa)   —  Citrus  harvest  operations  accelerating 
cuit  reaches  maturity.   Processing  plants  increasing  activities.   Winter 
rv«.-:.|  operations  on  a  constant  seasonal  trend.   Labor  remains  fairly  well  in 
eei  ueuio-iids.   Some  irrigation  prevails  as  a  result  of  dry  weather  conditions. 


TAMPA  —  Labor  .. 
exists.  Citrus  !, 
basis  except  ftr 


and  demand  in  balance. 


'est  accelerating  slowly, 
^ery  which  is  increasing. 


A  shortage  of  housing  suitable  for  families 
Vegetable  harvest  continues  on  a  minimal 


DUNDEE  —  Increased  demands  for  labor  are  expected  as  increased  volume  of  harvest  is  required 
Employers  are  hiring  all  available  workers  in  expectation  of  increased  demand  for  fruit. 
Grove  conditions  are  excellent  but  warm  weather  is  causing  new  growth  on  trees.   Vegetable 
growers  are  preparing  for  spring  planting. 

NORTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  ORANGE  HEIGHTS  -  Most  of  the  available  workers  are  being  utilized 
full  or  part  time.   Leaf  vegetable,  cabbage  and  citrus  harvests  are  active.   PERRY  -  Crop 
and  weather  conditions  are  good.   Supply  and  demand  of  labor  in  balance.   TALLAHASSEE  - 
Workers  are  in  balance  with  demand.   Winter  vegetable  harvest  is  active.   MARIANNA  -  Activ- 
ities hampered  by  inclement  weather.   PENSACOLA  -  Surplus  labor  will  soon  be  abosrbed  as 
weather  is  favorable  for  preparation  of  land  for  spring  and  summer  crops . 
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Volume  16   Number  11 


January  12,  1972 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Employment  in  tomato  harvest  is  increasing.   Last  year's  employment 
in  toeatoes  was  8,345  compared  to  this  year's  8,550.   Labor  supply  and  demand  are  generally 
In  balance,  except  for  sugar  cane  cutters  in  the  Belle  Glade  area. 


iELLE  GLADE  —  Supply  and  demand  of  labor  generally  in  balance,  except  for  shortage  of  sugai 
ane  harvest  workers. Crops  in  good  condition.  


3ELRAY  BEACH-POMPANO  —  Harvest  activity  continues  to  increase  in  tomatoes.   Harvest  activity 
remains  strong  in  corn,  pepper  and  mixed  vegetables.   No  shortages  or  surpluses  of  labor 
•xist.   Crops  are  in  good  condition. 

MMOKALEE-F0RT  MYERS  —  A  few  f ree-vheelers  have  reported  into  the  area  but  are  being  absorbed 
into  work  force  where  the  preharvest  for  the  spring  crop  has  started.   Spring  peppers  and 
:oaatoes  are  coming  up  in  good  shape.   Thinning  has  already  started  on  some  watermelon  fields. 

'RINCETON-H0MESTEAD  —  Labor  supply  and  demand  in  balance.  Good  market  conditions  are  promot- 
.ng  crop  activity  and  labor  demand.  Ripe  tomato  harvest  continues  to  increase  and  as  a  result 
mployment  is  increasing. 

IENTRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Citrus  crop  is  in  excellent  condition  but  cooler  weather  is  needed 
o  aid  fruit  maturity.   Individuals  are  needed  in  Tampa  area  for  citrus  harvest  work. 

ORT  PIERCE  —  Very  little  underemployment  at  this  time  due  to  increase  in  harvest  of  citrus 
.nd  tomatoes.  "  — — — 

RLANDO  (includes  Leesburg,  Sanford  and  Cocoa)  ~  Citrus  crop  in  excellent  condition  with 
ooler  weather  aiding  fruit  maturity.  Only  hardy  vegetables  remain,  being  harvested  at  a 
inimal  pace. 

^A  ~  Although  there  is  a  housing  shortage,  individuals  are  needed  to  fill  vacancies  on 
xistmg  crews.  Thirty  to  fifty  individuals  or  small  groups  could  be  used  in  citrus  harvest. 
inter  vegetable  and  celery  harvests  are  increasing  with  only  incidental  underemployment  in 
he  area.  Weather  is  hot  with  no  rain. 

fflDE£.  No  reported  shortages  have  been  received.  Local  referral  has  been  adequate.  Citrus 
rees  are  in  excellent  condition  and  have  begun  to  show  new  growth. 


3RIH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  ~  FENSACOLA  -  Unfavorable  weather  conditions  continue,  preventing  land 
reparation  for  spring  and  simer  crops.   Absorption  of  surplus  labor  should  start  soon. 
MELASMA  -  Very  little  surplus  of  workers  as  activities  continue  in  gladioli  bulb  harvest  and 
md  preparation.  TALLAHASSEE  -  Workers  in  balance  with  demand.   Winter  vegetable  harvest  is 
:tive.   PERRY  -  Local  labor  supply  ar.d  demand  in  balance.   Referals  of  individuals  are  con- 
Lnuir.g  for  Central  Florida  citrus  harvest.   ORANGE  HEIGHTS  -  Two  crews  needed  for  citrus 


irvest  in  Weirsdale,  crew  fill-ins  needed  in  Citra  area.   No  approved  housing  available. 
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SOCTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Labor  supply  and  demand  are  generally  in  balance  except  for  the 
continuing  shortage,  of  sugarcane  workers  in  Belle  Glade.   Tomato  harvest  is  active.   Immok- 
alee  reports  insect  and  disease  problems  in  tomatoes  from  too  much  warm,  dry  weather. 

BELLE  GLADE  —  Labor  supply  and  demand  in  balance  except  for  the  demand  for  sugarcane  harvest 
workers-   Market  is  excellent.   Prices  compare  very  favorably  with  last  year. 

DELRAY  KEACH-POMPANO  —  Labor  supply  in  balance  with  demand.   Very  little  housing  available. 
Tomato  harvest  continues  to  increase.   Harvest  strong  in  citrus  and  mixed  vegetables. 

MPKALEE-FORI  MYERS  —  Labor  force  appears  in  balance  as  freewheelers  are  being  absorbed  into 
work  force.   Spring  crop  of  peppers  and  tomatoes  are  beginning  to  show  slight  insect  and  dis- 
ease problems  from  too  much  warm,  dry  weather.   Rainfall  very  inadequate. 

PRINCETQK-HOMESTEAD  —  Labor  supply  and  demand  is  in  balance.   Cooler  and  windy  weather  during 
the  weekend  affecting  the  quality  of  most  crops.   Strawberry  and  sweet  corn  harvest  continues 
to  increase.  Tomato  harvest  is  steady. 

CEITRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  A  shortage  of  individual  workers  for  citrus  crew  fill-ins  in 
soae  areas  as  citrus  increases  towards  its  seasonal  peak.  Limited  housing  is  available. 
Processing  plants  are  accelerating  operations  to  keep  pace  with  harvest. 

FQgT  PIERCE  —  A  shortage  of  individuals  in  citrus  and  flower  harvests  is  reported.   Citrus 
needs  socae  cool  weather.   Tomato  planting  continues  for  spring  crop. 


ORLANDO  {includes  Leesburg ,  Sanford  and  Cocoa)  —  Citrus  harvest  operations  reaching  peak 
seasonal  level.   Processing  plants  accelerating  activities.   Some  demand  for  local  crews, 

A  shortage  of  family-type  housing  exists. 


Recent  rains 


fanily  gfioups  and  individuals, 
very  beneficial  to  all  crops. 

TAHPA  —  Individuals  are  needed  in  the  citrus  harvest  to  fill  vacancies  on  existing  crews. 
Housing  suitable  for  families  is  at  a  premium  in  this  area.  Flowers  and  winter  vegetable 
harvests  nre  progressing  normally  with  little  underemployment. 


PL'S  DEE  —  Shortage  of  about  100  local  citrus  harvest  workers.   Family-type  housing  is  avail- 
able for  50  workers.   Citrus  is  in  excellent  condition.   Recent  cold  weather  should  improve 
fruit  maturity.   No  reports  of  any  freezing  termperatures  in  this  area. 

NQgTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  SOUTH  FL0MAT0N  (PENSACOLA)  -  Land  clearing  and  pre-harvest  activities 
slowly  absorbing  surplus  workers.   MARIANNA  -  Very  few  surplus  workers  as  activities  continue 
AB-JljJijLLiJPHlb.  planting  and  land  preparation.   TALLAHASSEE  -  Workers  in  balance  with  demand. 
Winter  vegetable  harvest  is  actii 
regain  in  balance.   Peach 


PERRY  -  Supply  and  demand  of  seasonal  hired  farm  workers 
ree  pruning  continues  as  weather  gets  colder.   ORANGE  HEIGHTS  - 


Fifty  workers  are  needed  in  Marion  County  for  citrus  harvest 
harvest  and  harvest  activities  increase. 


Employment  increasing  as  pre- 
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SOUTH  FLORIDA   SUMMARY  —   Harvest    activities   continue.      Labor   supply  generally   in  balance  with 
demand  except  for  continuing   demand   for   sugarcane  cutters    in  Belle  Glade.      Citrus   harves 
increasing. 


!St      IS 


BELLE  GLADE  —   Demand   for   sugarcane  harvest   workers   still  exists.      Only  housing    available    is 
for  single  workers.       Harvest   continues    in   celery,    sugarcane,    corn  and  leaf  vegetables. 

DELRAY  BEACH-POMPANO  —   Increased   activity   in   citrus.      Harvest  activity   remains   stable    in 
tomatoes   and  mixed  vegetables.       A  decrease    in   pepper  activity  as  volume   declines.      Some 
acreage  in  peppers   being    abandoned   early  because   of  mosaic. 

MMOKALEK-FORT  MYERS   —   Free-wheelers   are  being   absorbed   into   the   labor   force.      Remaining 
cukes,   tomatoes,    and  peppers   only   slightly   troubled  with   insect   and   disease   due   to   excessive 
Harm,  dry  weather.      Temperatures   remain  above   normal,    slight   increase   in  rain. 

PRINCETON-HOMESTEAD  —  Labor   supply   in  balance   with  demand.      Crops    in   fairly  good   condition, 
-abbage   xs   being   damaged   by  disease.      Hot   weather  has  matured   crops    two   to   three  weeks   early, 
rhis  will  cause  a  slight  lull  in  harvest   activities  during  next   two  or   three  weeks  until  new 
fields  come   in. 


INTRAL   FLORIDA  SUMMARY  -   No   significant    shortages  in   citrus  harvest   but   a   few   local    indi- 
riduals  could   be  used   as   crew  fill-ins.      Citrus   harvest   and  processing   plant   operations    reach- 
ing  peak  volume.      Spring   plantings    of   vegetables   are  underway. 


■ORT  PIERCE  —   Some   shortage  of    local    individuals   only   in  citrus  harvest, 
ire  good.      A  little   underemployment   in  vegetables. 


Crop   conditions 


IRLANDO    (includes  Leesburg ,    Sanfford  and   Cocoa) 


No 


significant   shortages   of    labor  reported. 


iitrus  harvest   and   processing   plant   operations    reaching   peak  volume.      Some   demand   for   local 
rews  and   fill-ins.      Harvest   of   winter  vegetable   crops   constant  with   labor   in  balance.      Ample 
iQisture   for  crops. 


AMPA 


Additional   workers    in  ci 


itrus   harvest    are   needed   for   crew  fill-ins.      Citrus   crop   is    ir 
xcellent   condition   after    several   days    of    cold   weather.      Flowers,    celery   harvest    is   at   peak, 
trawberry  narvest   is  active.      Spring   tomatoes   showing  good  progress.      Weather   remains  very 
lid  with   excellent   growth   on  all   crops. 

MNDEJ;  Local  orders   for   fill-ins   are  mostly   from  independent   contractors   without   available 

ousing_.      Citrus   condition   is  generally  good   with   some    isolated  groves   reporting   droppage 
f!^!!P^e  orfn8es;.    v°luine  af   harvest    is  gradually   increasing.      There    is  minimum   activity 
is    increasing   as   spring   plantings   are   now  underway.      Unusual  warm 


■  vegetables,   bi 


th: 


eather  prevails,   bat    three   coal   days  were  beneficial   to  coloring   citrus. 


82-656   O  -  72  -  pt.  4B  -  30 
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SOUTH  FLORIDA  SOHMAKY  —  Labor  supply  generally  In  balance  with  demand  except  for  continuing 
demand  for  sugarcane  cutters  la  the  Belle  Glade  area.   A  slight  lull  in  harvesting  in  the 
Princeton-Homestead  area  due  to  hot  weather  maturing  crops  2-3  weeks  early. 

BELLE  GLADE  —  Local  workers 'staff icient  to  meet  labor  demands  except  for  continuing  demand 
for  sugarcane  harvest  workers.   Crops  in  good  condition.   Harvest  continues  in  celery,  corn, 
leaf,  sugarcane,  and  miscellaneous  vegetables. 

DELRAY  BEACH-POMPANO  —  No  shortages  or  surpluses  of  labor.   Young  plants  are  in  good  con- 
dition, older  plants  in  seasonal  decline.   Good  weather  conditions. 

LMMOKALEE-FORT  MYERS  — Labor  supply  and  demand  appear  in  balance.   Most  free-wheelers  have 
been  absorbed  into  the  labor  force.   Warm,  dry  weather  has  caused  only  slight  trouble  with 
insects  and  disease. 

P  RINCETON-  HOME  STEAD  —  Hot  weather  matured  crops  2-3  weeks  early  causing  a  slight  lull  in 
harvesting,  especially  in  tomato  harvest.   Crops  are  in  good  condition.   Squash  showing" 
some  mosaic.   Strawberry  and  tropical  fruit  harvest  showed  a  decline  during  the  week. 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  -'-  No  significant  shortages  throughout  the  area,  but  local  crews 
and  crew  fill-ins  could  be  used  in  citrus  harvest.  Citrus  harvest  and  plant  operations  are 
at  seasonal  peak. 

FORT  PIERCE  —  Local  crew  fill-ins  needed  in  citrus  harvest.  Heavy  harvest  in  all  fruit. 
Usual  preharvest  work  in  vegetables.  Most  vegetable  crews  working.  Weather  is  warm  with 
some  rain. 


ORLANDO  (includes  Leesburg,  Sanford  and  Cocoa)  —  Some  local  crews  needed  for  citrus  harvest. 
Also,  demand  is  strong  for  crew  fill-ins  and  family-groups.   Housing  suitable  for  families 
is  scarce  in  this  area.   Citrus  harvest  and  processing  operations  at  seasonal  peak.   Recent 
rains  and  showers  beneficial  to  all  crops. 


could  use  five  local  citrus  harvest  crexjs  and  approximately  30  individuals 


TAMPA  —  This  area 

for  crew  fill-ins.  Citrus,  flower,  celery,  and  winter  vegetable  crops  are  all  in  good  con- 
dition,  and  harvests  are  going  smoothly.  Some  citrus  trees  are  now  in  bloom  due  to  unseason- 
ably warm  weather. 


DUNDEE  —  Singles  and  families  needed  in  citrus  harvest  with  some  limited  free  housing 
available.   Citrus  groves  are  generally  in  good  condition.   Many  groves  are  breaking  dormancy 
and  putting  out  ne»  growth  and  blooms.   Irrigation  is  light  to  deter  this  condition  until 
danger  of  freeze  is  past.   Harvest  is  in  full  swir.g.   Vegetable  activity  is  increasing  due 
to  spring  planting. 
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SOUTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Lull  in  vegetable  harvest  created  by  unusually  warm  weather  maturing 
crops  early.   Some  underemployment  has  resulted.   Increased  activity  in  citrus  in  Delray 
Beach-Pompano  area. 

BELLE  GLADE  —  Demand  remains  for  sugarcane  cutters.   Housing  available,  suitable  for  single 
workers.   Harvest  continues  in  all  crops.   Local  labor  adequate  to  meet  demands  with  the 
exception  of  sugarcane  cutters. 

DELRAY  BEACH-POMPANO  —  Harvest  activity  is  slow  in  mixed  vegetables  and  tomatoes  as  older 
plants  are  in  seasonal  decline  resulting  in  some  underemployment.   Young  plants  in  good 
condition.   Increased  activity  in  citrus  harvest. 

IMMOKALEE-FORT  MYERS  —  Some  slight  underemployment  among  vegetable  workers  due  to  the  lull 
in  activities.   Crop  conditions  continue  fair. 

PRINCETON-HOMESTEAD  —  Some  underemployment  in  tomatoes  and  squash  during  lull  that  was 
caused  by  unusually  warm  weather  maturing  crops  early.   New  fields  expected  in  about  two 
weeks.   Hot  weather  and  heavy  scattered  rains  have  reduced  activity  in  tomatoes,  squash  and 
strawberries  and  increased  disease  problems  in  tomatoes.   Pole  beans,  sweet  corn  and  potatoes 
are  also  in  harvest. 


CENTRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Local  crews  and  individuals  for  crew  fill-ins  needed  for  citrus 
harvest.   Citrus  crop  generally  in  excellent  condition.   Recent  rains  slowed  some  citrus 
harvest  operations.   Vegetable  planting  and  cultivation  on  the  upswing. 


FORT  PIERCE  —  Labor  supply  and  demand  generally  in  balance. 
for  citrus  and  flowers. 


Cool  nights  have  been  beneficial 


ORLANDO  (includes  Leesburg,  Sanford  and  Cocoa)  —  Some  need  for  local  citrus  crews  and  indi- 
viduals for  crew  fill-ins.   Shortage  of  family-type  housing  exists.   Citrus  crop  generally 
in  excellent  condition.   Recent  rains  and  showers  have  caused  hindrance  in  harvest  operations. 

TAMPA  —  Individuals  and  local  citrus  crews  needed  in  citrus  harvest.   Approved  housing  for 
individuals  only.   Recent  rains  beneficial  to  all  crops.   Citrus  harvest  and  strawberry 
harvest  slowed  by  rainy  days.   Flowers,  celery,  and  winter  vegetable  crops  are  all  in  good 
condition  and  harvests  are  going  smoothly. 

DUNDEE  —  Nearly  all  employers  need  fill-ins  for  existing  citrus  crews.   Limited  housing 
available.   Two  local  crews  with  equipment  are  needed.   Harvest  is  slightly  behind  schedule, 
but  should  be  en  schedule  by  the  time  valencias  are  ready  to  harvest.   Vegetable  planting 
and  cultivation  on  the  upswing.   Watermelon  planting  near  completion. 
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SOUTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Heavy  winds  and  rains  during  the  weekend  caused  some  damage  to 
tomatoes  and  beans  in  the  Princeton-Homestead  area.   Seasonal  lull  in  vegetables  has  caused 
some  underemployment .   Some  surplus  workers  have  gone  into  citrus. 

BELLE  GLADE  —  Winds  caused  slight  damage  to  some  vegetables  particularly  leaf  vegetables. 
Harvest  continues  in  all  major  crops.   Continued  shortage  of  sugarcane  cutters. 

DELRAY  BEACH-POMPANO  —  Tomatoes  and  mixed  vegetables  are  in  seasonal  decline  and  harvest 
has  not  started  on  spring  plantings.   Some  crews  are  underemployed  as  a  result.   Harvest 
activity  in  citrus  continues  to  increase. 


IMMOKALEE-FORT  MYERS  —  Some  underemployment  still  exists  as  vegetable  season  reaches  a 
lull.   However,  many  workers  have  gone  into  citrus.   Flower  preharvest  and  harvest  continues. 

PRINCETON-HOMESTEAD  —  Heavy  rains  and  winds  of  about  30-35  MPH  during  weekend  caused  some 
damage  to  tomatoes  and  beans.   Cold  weather  helped  retard  maturity  of  tomatoes.   Due  to 
weather  conditions,  there  is  a  slight  lull  in  harvest  activities.   Some  surplus  workers  are 
being  referred  to  citrus  and  sugarcane  harvests. 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  High  winds  and  weekend  frost  have  damaged  tomato  plants  in 
Ruskin  and  Manatee  County.   Some  droppage  of  citrus  as  the  result  cf  high  winds  near  Dundee, 
but  otherwise  reported  damage  was  light  in  Central  Florida. 


FORT  PIERCE  —  Citrus  harvest  continues  at  good  pace, 
damage  as  a  result  of  cold  weather  and  high  winds. 


No  shortages  at  this  time. 


ORLANDO  (includes  Lee: 
family  groups  fcr  ere-. 


volune.  Cooler  weath 
activities  normal  for 

TAMPA  —  High  winds  a 
County.  Extent  of  da: 
not  see":  to  be  too  a£ 
Otherwise,  labor  supp 


iurg,  Sanford  and  Cocoa)  —  Need  for  local  crews  and  individuals  and 
fill-ins  continues.   Harvest  and  plant  processing  activities  at  peak 

•  should  aid  in  the  color  break  of  Valencia  oranges.   Winter  vegetable 
iiis  period  with  labor  in  balance. 

'.  weekend  frost  have  damaged  tomato  plants  in  Ruskin  and  Manatee 
'.ge  cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time.   Citrus  crop  and  harvest  does 
:cted  by  the  adverse  weather.   Individuals  needed  for  crew  fill-ins. 
■  and  demand  are  in  balance. 


DUNDiE  —  Fill-ins  fc 
Limited  housing  aval'. 
due  to  result  of  recy 
Little  or  no  lull  be! 
high  winds  and  frost. 


citrus  crews  and  some  family  groups  are  needed  f c:  harvest . 


Le.   Citrus  generally  in  good  condition.   Some  droppage  is  reported 
high  winds.   Some  Valencias  are  meeting  maturity  requirements. 
;ri  crops  is  expected.   Vegetables  received  considerabls  carnage  from 
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In   Memoriam 

Robert   A.    Rumbley,    Administrator   of   Rural   Manpower, 
passed    away   Sunday   night,    February   20,    1972,    at    the 
Seminole   Memorial   Hospital   in   Sanford,    after   an 
extended    illness.      He   had   been  with   the    agency 
twenty-four  years    and   Administrator   of   Rural   Manpower 
since    February    1,    1969.      His    loss   will  be    deeply    felt 
by  all  who   knew  him. 


SOUTH   FLORIDA  SUMMARY   —  Seasonal    lull    in   vegetable   harvest   has    caused  many  works 
citrus    and  other  spring    crops.      Wind    damage    to    tomatoes   and    leaf    crops    reported. 


BELLE   GLADL   —   Supply   of    labor    in   balance,    except    for   continuing    demand    for    sugarcane    cutters, 
Some  shortages  say   be    felt    in    three   weeks   when   com   harvest   begins.       small    amount    of   wind 
damage    to    leaf  crops. 


DELRAY    BEACH-PJMPA.NU   --   Vegetable    harvest    activity   slow   due    to   seasonal    lull  with    ur.de remplov 
sent   of   many    crews    resulting.       Citrus    harvest    continues    at    rapid   pace.       Some   wind    damage    to 
tomatoes    reported. 

IMMOKALEE-FORT  MYERS  —  Most  surplus  workers  have  gone  into  citrus  and  other  soring  :rcps, 
although  some  underemployment  remains.  Flower  crop  continues  at  normal  rate.  Most  crops 
in   fair   condition     with   some    damage    as    a    result   of  high  winds. 

PRI>'CETl'.\-H0>Z5TIAD  —   Underemployment    continues    in   most    crops    due    to    the    effects    ::    weather, 
disease    and  market    prices    or.    the   various    crops.      Harvest   activities    are    light    due    to    vino 

iisease.       Tomato    harvest    light,    quality    fair.      Potato   and   strawberry   harvests    are 


dan:::     :r 

on   the    increase 


pSTkAL   FLORIDA  SUMMARY   —    processing   plants    opening    at    full    ca:£;i:v    as    early    and_aid- 
seasort    citrus  crops    near   ccr.ple  :iom .      Sorma]    seasonal    lull   between  mid-season    ::;    Valer cia 


arvests    is   expected.      Fi 

FORI   ?Iz.RCl   —   Small    local 


ierce    and    Dundee    need    crew    fill-ins    and    small    local    groups 
oups    oo_lo    be    used    in    ;icrus   har/e 


resul :    of    recent  frigh   winds 
age  to    vegetables. 


Underemployment    in  vegetable 
Leesburs.    Sanford   and    Cocoa      --   Early    an 


st.      5;-,    fruit    Croppage    a;    a 
a    result    ::    wind    and   sand    darn- 


el mia-sa; 
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SOUTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Reduced  vegetable  harvest  continues  causing  some  underemployment 
during  this  period.  Employment  remains  high  in  flowers  in  the  Delray  Beach-Pompano  area. 
Harvests   in  strawberries   and  potatoes   increasing. 


s 

g 


BELLE  GLADE  —  Harvest  in  sugarcane  is  decreasing,  although  demand  for  cutters  still  exists. 
Some  shortages  may  be  felt  when  spring  corn  harvest  becomes  significant.  Harvest  continues 
in  all  other  crops. 

DELRAY  BEACH-POMPANO  —  Some  underemployment  in  tomatoes  as  activity  decreases  due  to  seasonal 
decline  of  plants.   Employment  in  flowers  remains  high.   Harvest  activity  in  corn,  beans  and 
citrus  remains  strong. 

IMMOKALEE-FORT  MYERS  —  Normal  pre-sprlng  harvest  underemployment  still  exists,  but  should  be 
alleviated  when  spring  vegetable  harvest  picks  up  in  about  two  weeks. 

PRINCETON-HOMESTEAD  —  Underemployment  continues  in  most  crops  due  to  weather  conditions  and 
market  prices.   Some  ground  rot  and  disease  has  reduced  tomato  harvest  activity.   Labor 
demands  in  strawberries  and  potatoes  are  increasing  as  harvest  activity  increases. 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Citrus  harvest  continues  at  rapid  pace.   Processing  plants  operat- 
ing at  peak  volume.   Demand  for  citrus  crew  fill-ins  decreasing  as  lull  between  mid-season 
and  Valencias  approaches.   Tomatoes  are  still  being  replanted  near  Ruskin.  • 

FORT  PIERCE  —  Some  underemployment  in  vegetables.   Vegetables  are  recovering  from  sand  blast 
two  weeks  ago.   Citrus  harvest  continues  at  good  pace.   No  shortages  at  this  time.   Some 
fruit  dropping  reported. 

ORLANDO  (includes  Leesburg,  Sanford  and  Cocoa)  —  Citrus  harvest  continues  at  rapid  pace. 
Processing  plants  operating  at  peak  volume.   Some  local  crew  fill-ins  needed.   Celery  pre- 
harvest  activities  increasing.   Corn  planting  underway. 

TAMPA  —  Citrus  harvest  continues  at  peak  volume.  Some  crew  fill-ins  needed.  Lack  of  ap- 
proved housing  continues  to  be  a  problem.  Tomatoes  are  still  being  replanted.  A  few  more 
individuals  are  needed  for  vegetable  preharvest. 

DUNDEE  —  Demand  for  citrus  crer»  fill-ins  tapering  off  as  mid-season  fruit  harvest  nears 
completion.   Groves  in  good  condition.   Spring  fertilizing  is  about  completed.   Blooming  is 
now  showing  generally  in  all  varieties.   Good  weather  prevails  but  more  rain  would  be 
beneficial.  Movement  of  fruit  continues  heavy. 


NORTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  SOUTH  FLOMATON'  -  Surplus  of  workers  regains.   Irish  potato  planting 
passed  peak.   Other  spring  crop  planting  under  preparation.   MARIANNA  -  Small  surplus  of 
workers  available  for  day-haul  activities  only.   Land  preparation  and  spring  gladioli  plant- 
ing continue.   QUINCY  -  Workers  in  balance  with  demand.   Winter  vegetable  harvest  and  land 
preparation  continue.   GREENVILLE  -  Surplus  workers  are  available  for  employment  within 

County.   Crops  are  in  good  conditions.   ORANGE  HEIGHTS  - 


commuting  distance  of  Jeffersoi 
Current  shortages  of  orange  pi' 
approaches. 


:ers  in  south  Marion  County  decreasing  as  mid-season  lull 
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SOUTH   FLORIDA  SUMMARY   -  Underemployment    still  exists,  but   is  declining   as   vegetable   harvest 
Increases.      Sugarcane  harvest  near  completion,   but   some  shortages   are  still  occurring. 
Harvest  activity   remains  high  in  citrus,    corn  and  beans   in  Delray  Beach-Pompano  area. 

BELLE  GLADE  —  Sugarcane  harvest  near  completion,   but   some  shortages   still  occurring   for 
cane   cutters.     Vegetable  harvest   increasing   causing   corresponding  increased   labor  demand. 

DELRAY   BEACH-POMPANO  —  Harvest   activity   increasing   in  mixed  vegetables   and  will   continue 
to  increase  as  spring  crops  become  mature.      Some  crews   in  tomatoes  are  underemployed. 
Harvest  activity  remains  high  in  citrus,    corn  and  beans. 

IMMOKALEE-FORT  MYERS  —  Some  underemployment   continues.     Workers  are  being  absorbed  into 
harvest  as  a  few  vegetable  fields  slowly  mature  into  production. 

PRINCETON-HOMESTEAD  —  Underemployment   continues  in  most  crops  due  to  unseasonably  light 
harvest   activities.     Tomato  harvest  is  on  the  decline.      Avocado  harvest   is   about   finished. 
Potato  harvest  continues   to  increase  with   good  quality   and  yield. 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —   Citrus  harvest   still  heavy,   but   past  peak.      Concentrate   plants 
are  going  full  blast.      Normal  seasonal   lull   expected  between  mid-season  and  Valencias. 

FORT  PIERCE  —  Most  workers   in  vegetables   are  back   to  near   full  employment.      Vegetable 
preharvest   continues.      Harvest  of  citrus   still  heavy. 

ORLANDO  (includes  Leesburg,  Sanford  and  Cocoa)  ~  Citrus  harvest  and  processing  operations 
continue  heavy  as  mid-season  fruit  nears  completion.  Celery  harvest  and  prehat*vest  activ- 
ities  remain  constant.      Corn   and  miscellaneous  vegetable  planting  underway. 

IAMPA  —   Crew  fill-ins   still   needed   for  existing  citrus    crews.      Limited  approved  housing. 
Concentrate  plants   going   full  blast.      Citrus  harvest   declining  as   normal   seasonal    lull 
approaches.      Grapefruit   is   beginning   to  move.      Valencias   moving  slightly   and   expected   to 
take  up  some  of  the  slack  caused  by  decline  of  mid-seasons. 

■P^'PEE   ~"  Citrus   is   in  good   condition  with  mid-season   fruit   tapering  off.      Some  young   tree 
Valencias   are  being  harvested.      Vegetable   activity   is   expected   to   increase  within   two  or 
three  weeks  with   cuke  harvest.      More   rain  would  help   all   agricultural   activity. 

JLOKTH   FLORrDA_SjggjARY   --  SOUTH  FLOMATON   -  Labor  surplus   still  exists.      Potato  planting   is' 
finished.      Other  land  preparation   for  spring   crops  near   completion.      MARIANNA  -  Labor  supply 
in  balance  with  den^r.d   as   activities   continue   in  land  preparation.      QUINCY   -  Labor   supply 
gnj_deaand  in  balance.      Land  preparation   and  some  spring  planting   are   active.      GREENVILLE  - 
_Surplus    lnbor  h.13   ' 


transplant: 

of  citrus   pickers 


s   been   absorbed   into   labor   force.      Tob?cco  plants   are   almost   ready  for 

Shade  preparation   is   almost  entirely   correlate.      ORANGE   HEIGHTS   -  No   shortages 


Frost   on  March  17th   caused  some   damage   to  earliest   emerging  spring   crops, 
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.SOUTH   FLORIDA  SUMMARY   -   Employment   In  Delray   Beach-Pompano   and  Immokalee-Ft.    Myers    areas 

Increases  as  harvests   Increase   In  vegetables    and   flowers.      Sugarcane  harvest   nearing 

completion  in  Belle   Glade.  ~~ 

BELLE  GLADE  —  Harvest  of  sugarcane  nearlng   completion  with   only   two  mills    remaining  in 
operation.      Demand   for  cane    cutters  will    cease  within   two  weeks  with   the   completion   of   the 
sugarcane  harvest. 


Potato  and 


DELRAY  BEACH-POMPANO  -  Employment  in  harvests  of  mixed  vegetables  and  hand  picked  beans 
increasing.   Harvest  activity  in  citrus  and  corn  remains  strong.  

IMMOKALEE-FORT  MYERS  —  Slight  underemployment  continues.   Increasing  harvest  of  vegetables, 
citrus  and  flowers  is  absorbing  more  workers  into  labor  force.   Also,  opening  of  packing 
houses  is  easing  the  underemployment. 

PRINCETON-HOMESTEAD  —  Underemployment  continues  in  tomatoes  due  to  the  dec?*""  *-  i«— — *- 
ing.   Some  family  groups  leaving  the  area  for  Immokalee,  Wachula  and  Ruskin, 
strawberry  harvest  continues  to  increase  with  good  quality  and  yield. 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  -'-  Citrus  harvest  tapering  off  as  seasonal  lull  approaches.   Harvest 
of  grapefruit  and  Valencias  that  meet  maturity  requirements  should  help  alleviate  labor 
surpluses  during  lull.   Vegetable  harvest  picking  up  near  Ft.  Pierce.   Some  individuals 
needed  for  strawberry  harvest  in  Tampa  area. 

FORT  PIERCE  —  Supply  and  demand  of  labor  in  fair  balance.   Citrus  harvest  continues  at 
good  pace.   Vegetable  harvest  picking  up.   Day-haul  continues  to  Palm  Beach  County. 

ORLANDO  (includes  Leesburg,  Sanford  and  Cocoa)  —  Citrus  harvest  proceeds  at  a  moderate 
pace  a*  harvest  operations  approach  seasonal  lull.   Harvest  of  grapefruit  and  Valencia  crop 
that  meets  requirements  should  help  alleviate  labor  surpluses  during  the  lull  period. 
Harvest  and  planting  of  miscellaneous  vegetable  activities  remain  constant. 


foi 


strawberry  harvest. 


Lack  of  approved  housing  continues 
Individuals  could  still  be  used  as  crew  fill-ins  in  citrus  harvest. 


TAMPA  —  Some  individuals  needed 

to  be  a  problem. 

Citrus    harvest  beginning   to   thin  off. 

DUNDEE    —   Fruit  movement    is    tapering   off.      Possible   shortages   may   develop  when   Valencias 
meet  maturity   requirements   in  volume   in   approximately   three   to   four  weeks.      Citrus   generally 

Spraying  and   fertil- 


in  good    condition. 
izing   is    also  more 


More   irrigation   is   evident   due   to   light   rainfall, 
in  evidence. 


NORTH   FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  ORANGE  HEIGHTS   -  Harvests  of   leaf  vegetables,    cabbage,   plants 
and  strawberries   are   active,    but  volume  is    light.      Host   labor  employed   full   time. 
GREENVILLE  -  Supply   and  demand  of   seasonally  hired   farm  workers    remain  in  balance. 
QUINCY    -  No  shortage   or  surplus   of  workers.      Tobacco  setting  starting.      MARIANNA  - 
Small   surplus   of  workers    in   area   for  day-haul   activities   only.      Land  preparation   con- 
tinues.      SOUTH  FLOMAT0N  -  Surplus    continues.      Good  weather  conditions    favorable   for 


preparation 


pi. 


spring   crop? 
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SOUTH   FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Harvest    increasing    in  vegetables    and   flowers.      Some   underemployment, 
however,    is    reported   in   Immok,alee-Fort   Myers    area.      Sugarcane  harvest    is    completed   in   Belle 
Glade.       Citrus  harvest   remains    active. 


BELLE   GLADE  —  Sugarcane  harvest    completed.      Labor  supply   and  demand   are    in   good   balance. 
Significant   spring  harvest    is    expected    in   about   one  week.      Local    labor   dayhauling    to   other 
areas   is   expected   to  be  utilized   in   the  activity. 

DELRAY   BEACH-POMPANO    —  Harvest   activity    remains    strong    in    citrus.      Harvest    is    increasing    in 
cucumbers,   squash,    eggplant   and   other  mixed   vegetables.      Activity    remains   high    in    flowers 
and  nurseries. 


IMK0KALEE-FORT  MYERS   —  Harvest   of  vegetables,    citrus   and   flowers    remains   active.      A  slight 
amount   of  underemployment   exists    in  spite   of  opening  of  packing  houses.      Crops    remain  in 
good   condition. 


PRINCETON-HOMESTEAD  —  Labor    demand   and 


supp] 


fair  balance.   Tomato  crews  and  family 


groups  continue  to  leave  the  area  to  find  work  in  other  parts  of  the  state.   Most  crops 
are  in  good  condition.   Corn  and  potato  harvests  are  very  active. 

CEXTRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Citrus  harvest  continues  gradual  decline  as  seasonal  lull 
approaches.   All  areas  report  generally  good  balance  of  labor  supply  and  demand.   Vegetable 
harvest  is  increasing.   Some  individuals  and  small  family  groups  are  needed  for  strawberry 
harvest  in  Tampa. 


FORT  PIERCE  —  Good  balance  of  labor  supply  with  demand. 
what.   Work  in  tomatoes  is  increasing. 


Citrus  harvest  is  declining  some- 


ORLAXDO  (includes  Luesburt;,  :. an  ford  and  Cocoa)  —  Citrus  harvest  activities  slowing.   Plant- 
ing of  spring  vegetable  crops  continues.   Activity  in  cabbage,  carrots,  radishes,  celery 
and  miscellaneous  leaf  crops  remains  constant.   Labor  supply  is  in  good  balance  with  demand. 

TAMPA    Celery  harveat  contir.ui  g  at  peak  volume    Spot  picking  of  tomatoes  is  expected  to 
begin  in  about  ten  days.   Citrus  continues  its  slow  decline.   Some  individuals  and  small 
fanily  groups  are  needed  lor  strawberry  harvest. 


DU>T>EE  —  Demand  for  citrus  y 
ratios.  Workers  are  reported 
more  Valencias  reach  nat«rit> 


rkL.rs  expected  to  increase  es  Valencias  reach  proper  maturity 
o  be  leaving  the  area,  and  some  shortages  could  occur  as 


NOSIH  FLORIDA  SfMM/R- 
citrus  lull"!  Har ,:  "'.Y 
active 


--_  -.FIGHTS  -  So:..-  crews  unenolovi 
..  in  cabbag.?,  strawberries, 
.renarvest  is  dcti\ .       ; j  -rops,  sprir.g  vegetables  and  cslery.   Some  unemployed  workers 
:.re  available  for  hoeiuf  -alous  ot  vegetables.   ^UINCY  -  Supply  and  demand  of  seasonally 
iLLL*d  workers  renain  ir  balance.   MARIANNA  -  Small  surplus  of  workers  in  the  area  for  day- 
haul.   Land  preparation  cc>nti«iues,  and  spring  planting  is  getting  underway. 
SiLrili^l_wi'iiiI5_3bj^^r'.ec.  os  crop  activities  increase. 


;d  and  underemployed  due  to 
plants  and  a  few  leaf  vegetables, 


SOUTH  FLOMATON" 
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June  23,    1972 


Mr.  Boren  Chert kov 

Office  of  Senator  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  III 

Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 

Room  201  Senate  Annex 

127  C  Street,  N.  E. 

Washington,   D.    C.      20510 

Dear  Mr^jChtfrtkov: 

Enclosed  is  the  material  relative  to  the  availability  of 

tomato  workers  in  Florida.      I  regret  the  delay  in  sending 

this  to  you. 

Sincerely, 


riEL  W.    STURT 
Director 
Rural  Manpower  Service 


Enclosures 
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date:  June  15,    1972 

PLY  TO 

•TN  of:  4?fflEF 

ibject:  Labor  in  Tomato  Growing  Areas 

T0:  Dr.    Daniel  Sturt,   ?2R 


After   talking  with  you  I  ashed  Walter  Cole,  Assistant  RTB  Administrator 
in  Florida,    to  make  a  quick   check  in   the   tomato   growing  areas.      Without 

Jiesitation  he   stated   that  there  had  been  a  surplus   of   labor  in   the 

DeTray,  Hade   County 'and  Immokalee   areas.      He   then   checked  with   the 

^  Tampa,   Orlando  and  Orange  Heights   local  offices    as  well  as  with    the 
State  Farmer  Market  Manager  and  County  Agent   in  Bonifay,    Florida. 
In   the   I1:  skin  area,  which   is    on   the  west   coast   as  well   as    the   Oxford 
Summerfield  area  in  Marion  County  north  of  Ruskin,    labor  was    reasonably 
tignt  but  adequate   even   at   the  peak   of  harvest.      Only  between   400   and 
500   acres   of   tomatoes   are   grown  in   the  Oxford  Summerfield  area.      \t 
Bonifay,    Florida,   where   approximately   75    to   100   acres   of   tomatoes   are 
grown,    Jr.   Lamar  [filUams.   State  Farmer  Market  Manager,   stated  he  had 
heard  of  people  who   could  not  get   their   crop  picked  but    the   situation 
was   alleviated  when   school  was  out.      The   County  Agent   in  Sonifay   said 
he  aadnot  heard  of  anyone  not  being  able   to  get   their   tomatoes   picked. 
Taere   is  no   approved  housing  in   this   area,  which   is    30  miles    from   the 
nearest    .3   office  at  llarianaa.      Some  workers   day  haul   themselves   from 
bloqqmp,   Alabama,    into   the   area. 

Other   than   the   above,  Walter  or  the   local  office  managers  know   of 
no  loss  in  the    tomato   crops   in  Florida   tills  year.       /alter  did  state 
that  one  grower  in   the  Ruskin  area  placed  an  order  with    thp   local 
office   and  when  workers  were  not   referred   that   day,   he    complained    to 
the   uovemor.       -Jithin   a   day   or   two   a   crew  and  sone   individual  workers 
were   referred   to   the  grower  but   some   of  his    tomatoes  had   to  go    to  a 
processor  at   a   lower  price   rather   than  to   the   fresh  market  because   the? 
were   too   ripe. 

Attached   are    copies   of   the  bulletins   I   mentioned. 

V.    A.    'TLT0x: 
•ural  "anpower  Service 
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REGION  II  -  NEW  YORK 

Seasonal  hired  agricultural  employment  as  of  June  7  estimated  at  6   ^ 
workers.     This  compares  with  6,785  in  1971.     This  year 'Tl^rZJ,l  ^ 
consists  of  4,150  local,   155  intrastate^  2^     iSrltS^SS. 
inclusive  of  M  contract  Puerto  Rican  workers.     Rains  iTs oZ  ar^C 
delayed  activities.     Local  workers  and  early  arrival  offshorTanT 
other  interstate  workers  are  meeting  all  current  labor  £manls 
^^PC  ■?  nUrSC7  W°rk'  P^ntln«>  cultivating,   spraying  and 
£^TV?      fl T J°r  ^i^168-     Long  ^land  strawberry\arvest 

t?h^    fJtart  ^  r°1Uffie  June  ^  "*  U*state  Btrawber^y^ests 
to  begin  during  next  two  weeks.     Some  surplus  local  and  day-haul 
workers  to  be  utilized  strawberry  harvests;  youth  continue  to^seek 
seasonal  employment.  °  Beejc 

NEW  JERSEY 

10,420  seasonal  farm  workers,  1,180  more  than  a  week  a*o    were  ^1^ 
in  the  Garden  State  this  week.    '«*  slow-moving  a^ara^  n^e^val 
providing  jobs  for  3,100  seasonal  workers.     S^wber^rvtsTw  ^ivlt5 
increased  considerably;  1,600  workers  were  picking  sSawb^es^esterlay 
A  week  ago  the  strawberry  work  force  numbered  250!       IWDCrries  ^^^ay. 

REGION  III  -  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wet  weather  continues  to  hamper  spring  planting  and  seeding  activities 

££  SeSav^frafn18  J*""  ^^^  "d  8^~*  some^wShoSs  d^ing 
mSilTS **¥*!*  "^     Grovers  ^^  complained  that  they  have  been 
unable  to  plant  sweet  com  due  to  wet  fields.     Please  advise  crews  not 
to  come  to  Pennsylvania  without  definite  commitments. 

DELAWARE 

totnTS™   h6lped  f^™"**6  J*"0*"88  in  »•"  vork.  Approximately 
80%  of  field  corn  and  20%  of  soybean  acreages  have  been  planted.  Barley 
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harvesting  vill  start  about  June  10. 

Vegetable  crops  are  irregular  in  growth  due  to  the  many  interruptions 
of  planting  schedules  caused  by  the  weather. 

Asparagus  harvest  is  about  3A  completed  with  TOO  Puerto  Ricans,  375 
Texas-Mexicans  still  cutting  by  hand,  and  23  mechanical  harvesters 
in  use. 

The  pea  harvest  started  June  5  with  reports  that  yield  and  quality  are 
good.  Scattered  cutting  of  early  cabbage  started  this  week. 

MARYLAND 

All  available  workers  are  employed  in  ground  ^reparation  and  planting, 

however,  hay  making  is  still  interrupted  by  humid  weather. 

VIRGINIA 

The  asparagus  harvest  nearing  completion  und  will  probably  terminate 
next  week  as  size  and  quality  are  rapidly  declining.  Cabbage  harvest 
moving  slow  as  a  result  of  low  prices  and  lack  of  demand.  Setting 
sweet  potato  plants  continues  in  volume.  Harvest  of  snapbeans  will 
begin  on  limited  basis  next  week.  Labor  supply  and  demand  in  balance. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 


Strawberry  harvest  progressing  normally  with  local  labor  meeting  all 
demands.      Anyone  knowing  the  whereabouts  of  Simon  Washington,   Jr.,   is 
asked  to  call  the  Martinsburg  local  office,   by  collect  call  if  necessary 
30U263-3336. 

-  NORTH  CAROLINA 

All  crops  are  in  good  condition.      Major  harvest  activities  conflist  of 
cabbage,   squash,  blueberries,   and  beans.     The  demands  for  labor  are 
especially  strong  where  crop  harvests  are  overlapping.     Irish  potato 
harvest  is  underway  on  a  light  scale.     Pickled  cucumber  harvest  will 
begin  next  week.     Local  labor  ia  being  supplemented  by  about  1500 
interstate  migrant  workers.     No  3abor  is  available  for  out-of-State 
referral. 

SOl/TH  CAROLINA 

Favorable  weather  was  conducive  to  accelerated  field  activities  with 
virtually  all  intrastate  seasonal  labor  being  utilized  along  with  TO 
interstate  crews  whicn  advanced  total  seasonal  labor  force  to  an 
estimated  13,000  workers.     Harvesting  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  is 
moving  into  full  production  while  squash,   cabbage  and  snapbean  harvests 
are  declining.     Peach  picking  is  accelerated  with  a  better  crop  than 
previously  reported.     Freewheeling  crews  are  arriving  daily;   therefore, 
all  crews  should  have  firm  commitment  before  coming  into  State. 

GEORGIA 

Seasonal  farm  worker  levels  increased  as  peach  harvest  speeded  up  in 

the  mid-state  area.  All  labor  needs  are  being  met  with  local  supply  on 

a  day-haul  basis.  Youth  workers  available  due  to  school  closing  for  the 

summer  are  supplementing  the  regular  seasonal  worker  supply.  Crops  in 

early  growth  stages  and  reported  in  good  to  fair  conditions  are;  cotton, 

peanuts,  and  corn.  The  wheat  and  oats  harvest  is  approximately  1*0$  complete. 
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Hay  harvest  was  very  active  and  good  yields  were  being  obtained.   Fasti 
and  cattle  were  in  good  condition.   Soybean  plantings  were  62  percent  < 
pleted  and  sorghum  seedlngs  1*5  percent  completed.   Soil  moisture  was 
adequate  in  the  north,  short  to  adequate  in  the  south  with  some  surplui 
reported  near  the  coast.  Migrant  housing  is  not  available  in  the  stat< 

FLORIDA 

With  approximately  four  weeks  of  intensive  late  orange  harvest  remainii 
the  citrus  harvest  labor  force  is  dwindling  fast  due  to  crews  leaving 
for  eastern  seaboard  commitments.  Additional  crews  and  fill-ins  for 
citrus  are  needed. 

Agricultural  activities  in  South  Florida  have  decreased  to  normal  summe 
levels.  It  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of  agricultural  workers  wi] 
remain  in  this  area  all  summer.  Except  for  light  harvest  and  preharvefi 
work,  most  will  remain  unemployed  until  fall. 

In  addition  to  crews  represented  by  ES  369' s  sent  to  demand  States  for 
development,  other  crews  are  also  available. 


OTHER  -  INDIANA 


Strawberry  harvest  in  southern  part  of  state  for  all  purposes  is  comple 
Those  ndd-State  will  peak  this  coming  weekend.  Tomato  transplanting  is 
completed  and  direct-seeded  tomatoes  are  up  with  workers  now  hoeing  and 
blocking  on  direct-seeded  acreage. 

We  anticipate  a  few  low  employment  periods  in  some  areas  during  this 
month,  however,  crop  and  weather  conditions  may  alter  this  prediction 
at  any  time. 


Most  interstate  workers  having  commitments  in  Michigan  have  left  our  ar 
We  do  not  anticipate  any  particular  surplus  of  workers  during  the  condm 
week,  nor  do  we  anticipate  a  shortage.  Workers  should  contact  their 
State  Employment  Service  Office  before  coming  to  Indiana.  At  the  presei 
time  we  have  no  employment  to  offer. 

MICHIGAN 

Drought  affecting  the  entire  lower  pennireula.  All  areas  report  no 
licensed  housing  available  for  activities  in  progress  and  all  Jobs 
filled.  Temporary  surplus  of  workers  in  the  manistee  area  awaiting 
the  beginning  of  strawberry  harvest. 

OHIO 

No  report. 
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IEGI0N   II 


EGION  III 


NEW  YORK 

Seasonal  hired  agricultural  employment  as  of  May  31  estimated  at 
5,675  workers.     This   compares  with  6,060  in  1971.     This  year's 
employment  consists  of  3,900  local,   125  intrastate  and  1,650 
interstate  workers  inclusive  of  134  contract  Puerto  Rican  workers. 
Agricultural  activities   and  crop  growth   continue  to  progress. 
Planting,   cultivating,   spraying,   orchard  cleanup  work  and 
landscape  and  nursery  activities   continue  to  use   local  workers 
and  early  arrival  interstate  workers,  with   labor  demand  generally 
light.     Increasing  numbers  of   local  youth  are   available  and 
seeking  employment.      Individuals  and  small  groups   of  interstate 
workers  arriving  in  scattered  fashion. 

NEW  JERSEY 

9,240  seasonal  farm  workers  were   employed  in  New  Jersey   this 
week.     The  asparagus   crop,  with  a  harvesting  work   force  of 
3,200  continued  to  be   the  biggest  labor-user.     The  strawberry 
harvest  began  earlier  in   the  week.      250  people  were  picking 
strawberries  yesterday.      1,100  seasonal  workers  were  harvesting 
nursery  stock. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dryer  weather  has  permitted  resumption  of  spring  work  delayed  by 
earlier  rains.     Vegetable  planting,   field  preparation  and 
orchard  spraying  are  in  progress.      Crews  without  definite 
conmitments  should  be  advised  not  to  come  to  Pennsylvania. 


MIM  LAi-O*  tl« VtCI 
U  S  EMHOTMtHT  SIRVfCi 
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Growers  pushed  field  work  as  soils  dried  out  but  planting 
activities  still  lag  about  two  weeks  behind  normal.   Corn 
planting  and  soy  bean  planting  continue  as  field  conditions 
permit.   Earlier  planted  corn  fields  are  germinating  slowly, 
but  good  stands  are  reported. 

Wanner  weather  has  been  beneficial  to  the  asparagus  crop  with 
approximately  700  Puerto  Rican  contract  workers  and  325  Texas- 
Mexican  workers  cutting  by  hand,  and  23  mechanical  harvesters 
are  in  use.   Scattered  strawberry  picking  has  started  with 
most  patches  opened  to  the  public  on  a  "pick-your-own"  basis. 
Early  pea  harvest  will  start  about  June  4. 

MARYLAND 

Cool  weather  continues  to  delay  the  planting  and  growth  of 
some  early  crops.  However,  this  situation  is  not  expected 
to  have  a  serious  effect  on  labor. 


Mr.  Wilbur  Pearce,  Farm-Rural  Manpower  Representative  assigned 
to  our  Towson  (Baltimore  County)  Office  is  retiring  on  .June  30. 
1972. 

VIRGINIA 

The   strawberry  harvest   is  over   for  all   reporting  purposes. 
Asparagus  harvest   continues  with   increased  "ield   anticipated 
with  higher    temperatures-      C.ahhacro   hanroci-    -inn^nv<mo»-ni.,    on*" 


■vALu    j.iinKdbKu   "leia    ancicip.Ttec" 
with  higher    temperatures.      Cabbage  harvest   approximately   207:1 
complete.      Spring  pea  harvest  expected   to  be    complete   in  next 
ten  days.      Soil   conditions    favorable   for  proper  growth  of  all 
crops.      Labor  sunolv   adeciuate. 


'JEST   VIRGINIA 
No   report. 

REGION    IV   -  NORTH   CAROLINA 

Cabbage   harvest   is   in   peak   in   the   eastern  part  of   the   State. 
Undesirable   quality    is    causing   a  weak  market.      Other  major 
harvest   activities    consist  of   beans,    blueberries    and   squash. 
Weather   conditions    improved   during    the  week  and  were  beneficial 
to    all   crops.      Local   labor   is  being   supplemented  by    intrastate 
crews   and   interstate  migrants.      Some  areas   still  report  surplus 
workers  but   they  will  be   absorbed   in   the  next   two  weeks   as   all 
harvest   activities   increase.      No   surplus    labor   is   available   for 
out-of-State   referral. 
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SOUTH   CAROLINA 

Excessive    rain   hampered   vegetable  harvesting   in    the   Coastal 
area.      Continued  wet  weather  has   adversely  affected    the 
strawberry   yield   and  harvest  which    is   virtually   completed. 
Boggy   fields    restricted  mechanical  weed   control,    thus 
necessitating  hand   labor   for  hoeing.      Cucumber   and  peach 
harvesting   is   expected   to   gain  momentum   this  week.      Harvesting 
of    the   increased  acreage  of    tomatoes   is   expected   to   start   in 
the   Beaufort  area   this  week.      The  supply  of  seasonal  workers    is 
more    than   adequate    to   satisfy    the    demand   as   at   least   23 
"freewheeling"    crews   are   in   the   State,      Crew   leaders   should 
be   advised   to  have   firm     commitments  before    coming   into   the 
State.      An  estimated  6,800  seasonal  workers   are  employed   in 
the   State. 

GEORGIA 

Pulling,  packing  and  shipping  of  tomato  and  pepper  plants  have 
peaked  and  started  to  decline  in  volume.   Peach  harvest  has 
accelerated  and  a  bumper  crop  is  expected.   Snapbeans,  cabbage, 
collards  and  squash  moved  in  heavy  volume  from  southern  areas ; 
and,  tomatoes  are  being  harvested  on  a  small  scale.   Progress 
of  grain  and  peanut  crops  are  reported  fair  to  good.   Soy  bean 
plantings  are  50%  complete  and  sorghums  about  30%.   School 
closings  for  the  summer  months  have  eased  the  labor  shortage 
in  rural  areas.  No  surplus  workers  or  crews  have  been  reported. 
All  workers  in  the  State  are  local  domestics. 

FLORIDA 

South  Florida  -  All  agricultural  activities  have  been  completed 
for  this  season.   Most  of  the  crews  and  individuals  seeking  work 
in  other  States  have  left  the  area.  As  of  this  date,  we  have  had 
no  response  to  our  numerous  ES  369  's  indicating  a   need  for  job 
development  for  several  crews. 

Central  Florida  -  Citrus  harvest  continues  very  active.   No 
crews  available  from  this  area. 

North  Florida  -  Currently  in  peak  of  mixed  vegetable  harvest.   Potato 
harvest  canplete.   Potato  crews  available  for  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  and  New  York. 

OTHER  -  INDIANA 

Rains  which  were  received  over  most  of  the  State  early  in  the  week 
should  help  stimulate  all  plant  growth.   Workers  in  increasing 
numbers  are  becoming  involved  in  blocking  and  weeding  of  tomatoes 
and  pickles.   Strawberry  harvest  fast  nearing  completion  in  south 
and  now  approaching  the  peak  in  the  central  sections.   Most  muck 
crops  are  planted  and  fresh  vegetable  production  is  on  the  increase 
to  the  north.   A  few  interstate  workers  are  now  ready  to  move  to 
Michigan  for  their  next  job  commitment. 


82-656  O  -  72  -  pt.  4B  -  31 
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Tomato  acreage  about  95%  planted.   There  will  be  an  approximate 
10%  reduction  In  acreage  from  last  year  and  an  increase  in  the 
use  of  individual  harvesters.   Pickle  acreage  will  be  about  the 
same  as  1971  at  6200  acres. 


Some  labor  is  being  used  in  sugar  beets  at  the  present  time. 
Strawberry  harvest  will  start  this  week. 

A  surplus  of  migrant  labor  is  anticipated  in  Ohio  in  1972. 
Uncommitted  workers  are  encouraged  to  contact  their  employment 
service  or  the  Farm  Labor  Information  Center  in  Columbus 
(614-469-3128)  prior  to  coming  to  Ohio. 


The  Ohio  Migrant  Reception  Center  near  Liberty  Center  is  open 
seven  days  a  week.   Interstate  workers  are  encouraged  to  ston 
overnight  and  utilize  the  faculties  available,  (sleeping,  laundrv 
cooking,  recreation)  and  to  obtain  the  latest  job  information. 
The  phone  number  is  419-875-6801. 


B 
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-  NEW  YORK 

Seasonal  hired  agricultural  employment  as   of  May  24  estimated  at 
5,200  workers.     This   compares  with  5,515  in  1971.     This  year's 
employment   consists   of   3,675    local,    110  intrastate   and   1,415 
interstate  workers   inclusive   of   112   contract  Puerto   Rican  workers. 
Warm,    dry  weather   this   past  week  has   accelerated  all   agricultural 
activities.      Planting,    cultivating,   spraying  of   crops   and   landscape 
and  nursery  work  have   all  shown  increased  activity   and  labor 
demand.      Local  workers  have   been  primary   source   of   labor  with 
some   few  arrivals   of   interstate  workers   as    individuals   and   in 
t     small  groups.      Local  youth  are   showing   interest   in   seasonal  work. 

NEW  JERSEY 

8,950  seasonal  farm  workers  were  employed  in   the   Garden  State 
this    week.     The  New  Jersey  State  Training  and  Employment  Service's 
Rural  Manpower  office   in  Haskell   (Passaic  County)   will  now  be 
open  5   days    each  week  in  order   to  better  serve   the  manpower  needs 
of   upper  Passaic  County   residents.      The  Haskell  office    is    located 
at  Union   and  Ringwood  Avenues   and  will  be  open   from  9:00  AM   to 
3:00  PM  Monday   through  Friday.      The  office   telephone  number   is 
835-6225. 

-  PENNSYLVANIA 

Frequent  and  excessive   rainfall  has   delayed  all    spring  work.     As 
of   this   date   only  one-half  of   the    tomato  acreage  has  been 
transplanted  or  directly  seeded.     An  excellent   cherry  and  apple 
crop  is  forecasted  again   this  year.     Please  advise   crews  not   to 
come   to  Pennsylvania  without   firm  commitments. 


f ASM  LAB08  service 
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DELAWARE 

Frequent    rains    continue   to  keep   soils  wet,    resulting   in   planting 

activities  being   2    to   3  weeks   behind   the    usual  pace.      Field   corn 

is   approximately   10%   planted  and  soy  bean   fields   are   less    than 

5%   seeded.      Sweet   corn  and  snap  beans   are   about   50%  planted. 

Potato   growers  have  just   finished  planting  -  about    3  weeks  behind 

schedule. 

Asparagus    cutting  has  picked  up  -  but   growth  still  is  being 
retarded  because   of   cool  weather.      Approximately   300  Texas- 
Mexicans   and   750  Puerto  Ricans   are   cutting  by  hand,    and  22   local 
workers  are  operating  machine  harvesters. 


Planting,   shipping  and  other  nursery   activities  are  using   36 

Texas  workers,    45   contract  Puerto  Rican  workers  and  265   local 

workers.      Another  265  Texas   and  Florida  workers  and  1,500   local 
workers     are  employed  in  processing  plants. 

MARYLAND 

Rains   finally  slowed  down,    and   the  sun  coupled  with  moderate 
winds  have  begun  to  dry   out  soil   conditions,  which  has  prompted 
the   farmers   to  prepare  his   ground  with  all  available   equipment. 


U 


Western  Maryland  (Washington  and  Allegany  Counties)  reports  some 
fruit  damage  due  to  light  frost  and  a  poor  set  caused  by  lack 
of  pollination.  Nectarines  -  Light  damage;  Peaches  -  65  to  70% 
damage;  Apples  -  65  to  70%  damage.   No  cut  back  in  workers  at 
present.  A  more  accurate  assessment  can  be  made  by  mid-June  at 
which  time  more  information  will  follow. 


REGION  IV 


VIRGINIA 

Harvest  activities  include  strawberries,  asparagus,  greens,  and 
light  cutting  of  cabbage.   Excessive  rainfall  has  caused  considerable 
deterioration  of  the  strawberry  crop.   Labor  in  balance. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Cool  wet  weather  has  delayed  strawberry  harvest  about  two  weeks. 
Strawberry  harvest  expected  to  begin  this  week.  Local  labor  and 
day  hauls  expected  to  meet  all  labor  needs  at  this  time. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Intermittent  rains  over  the  state  hampered  all  agricultural 
activities  during  the  week.   Cabbage  growers  continue  to 
experience  difficulty  in  harvesting  the  crop.   Some  cabbage 
is  beginning  to  burst  in  the  field.   Market  is  weak. 


Unemployment  and  underemployment  of  seasonal  farm  workers  remains 
heavy  due  to  wet  soil  conditions.   Irish  potato  and  sweet  potato 
crops  are  looking  good. 
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Recruitment  of  local  youth   for  seed   corn  detasselling   continues 
with  good  response  being   reported.      No   labor  is   available   for 
out-of-state   referrals. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Free  wheeling  out-of-state   crews  have   started   to  move   into   the 
coastal  area  of   the   state  giving   relief   to  a  short  supply   of 
local  and   day  haul  workers   in   the  vegetable  harvest.      Continuous 
showers   and  cool   temperatures  have   slowed  field  work   and  have  not 
been   conducive   to  good  plant  growth.      Peach   and   cucumber  harvest 
has  started  on  a   limited  basis   in  the   lower  Savannah  Valley. 
Tobacco,    cotton  and  early  soybeans   are  beginning   to   show   damage 
from  excessive  moisture.     There   is   an  estimated  6,000  seasonal 
workers  employed  in   the   state  at   this    time   and  more   arriving  daily. 
All  out-of-state   crews   should  be  notified   to  have   a  firm  commitment 
before  moving  into  South   Carolina. 

GZORGIA 

Peach  harvest  for  early  varieties   is   underway.     Wheat  harvesting 
on  schedule.      This  year's   yield  will  be   fair   to  poor   due   to   rust 
disease.      Tomato  and  pepper  plants  being  shipped  in  heavy  volume. 
Plant  pulling  has   reached  its   peak  and  will   continue   for  about 
four  weeks.      Approximately   16,280  workers   engaged  in  pulling, 
packing  and  shipping  plants. 

Leaf  vegetables,   onions,    snapbeans,    cabbage,    okra,    cucumbers, 
squash  and  peppers   are   being  harvested  and  marketed  from  the 
southeastern  and  southwestern  areas   of    the  state. 

Approximately   32,900   seasonal  workers   are   engaged  in  agricultural 
work  within   the   state.     All  workers   are    local  or  day  haul   intrastate 
workers   other   than  one  Alabama   crew  of   35   interstate  workers. 
Shortages  of  workers  being  experienced  in  some  areas   for  short 
periods.      No  housing  for  migrant  workers   is   available. 

FLORIDA 

South  Florida  -  Most  agricultural  activities  have  been  completed 
with  the  exception  of  citrus  and  corn  harvest.   Crews  and 
individuals  continue  to  leave  the  area  for  other  states.   Family 
groups  and  crews  available  for  job  commitments  in  Florida  and 
other  States. 


Central  Florida  -  Valencia  harvest  continues  at  high  level. 
Crews  and  individuals  needed  as  fill-ins.  Approved  agricultural 
housing  scarce.   Celery,  corn,  watermelon,  and  tomato  harvest 
active.  Submitted  ES-369's  for  job  development  to  other  states. 
Has  brought  very  little  response. 

North  Florida  -  Increased  vegetable  activity  noted  in  most  areas. 
Harvest  of  vegetables,  melons,  tobacco  showing  active  with  some 
local  shortages  reported.   Potato  crews  available  now.   Vegetable 
crews  will  be  available  after  6/15/72. 
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OTHER  -    INDIANA 


The  fields  have   dried  and  all  outdoor  activities  have  been 
resumed  with  vigor.      Harvesting  of  strawberries  has   started 
in   the   southern  areas  with  moderate  yields   reported   thus    far. 

Tomato  setting  has  progressed  beyond   the  halfway   mark  and  will 
soon  benearing  completion.      Some  blocking  of   direct-seeded  acreage 
may  begin  shortly. 

Asparagus  harvest,  fresh  vegetable  production  and  muck  crop 
planting  provide  employment  for  the  balance  of  the  current 
labor  force. 

MICHIGAN 
No  report. 

OHIO 

No  report. 


NOTE:   Please   change  Volume  No. 
25   to  24. 
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OUTH   FLORIDA   SUMMARY   —   Farm  workers    continue    tc   migrate   out   of   the   area   as    seasonal   decline 
f   crops    continues.      A  shortage   of   farm  equipment   operators    in   sugarcane   preharvest   exists 
n   the   Belle    Glade   area. 


iELLE   GLADE   —   A  shortage   of   farm  equipment    operators    exists    in   the  preharvest    of  sugarcane, 
"his   shortage  may  become  more  pronounced  during   the   coming   fall   season.      Corn   condition   is 
;ood.      However,    excess  water  may    result    in   increased   propagation   of  worms    and   subsequent 
lamage. 

IELRAY  BEACH-POM? ANO   —   Seasonal    decline   of   crops    continues.      Many    crews   have   left    for  out- 
f-state  jobs.      Others    are  being   referred   to  jobs    in  other  parts   of   the   state.      Harvest 
ictivity   remains   stable   in   citrus. 


MMOKALEE-FORT  MYERS    —   Farm  labor   continues    to   migrate  north   to   other   parts   of  Florida   and 
o   other   states.      Those   remaining   are  harvesting  vegetables    and   citrus.      A  few  melons    are 
till  being  harvested.      Daily   showers    continue   over   area. 


RINCETON -HOMESTEAD  —   Very    few  migrant  workers    left.      Lime   and  miscellaneous   vegetables 
tilizing   remaining  workers.      Hot    and   rainy  weather   causing  some   delay   in  harvest   activities. 


F--.IRAL  FLOF.I'A  ShMMAR?  —  Valencia  harvest  continues  in  heavy  volume.  Citrus  harvest 
orkers  are  needed  in  the  Orlando,  Tampa  and  Dundee  areas.  Tomato  harvest  approaching 
eak  in   the   Ruskin   area.      Recent    rains   have   been  beneficial  but   more   rain   is  needed. 


ORT   PIERCE   —  Valencia  harvest    continues.      Grapefruit   nearing   end.      Tomatoes    in   canning 
tage.      Heavy   rains   entire   area   this   past   week.      Heavy   hail   in   Stuart   caused   flower  damage. 

RLANDO    (includes   Leesburg,    Sanford   and  Cocoa)    —  Valencia  harvest    and   processing  plant 

peracicr.s    continue    at    accelerated   pace    ::    :.e;:    ie^:c;l    der.ands,       iicrvs    ere-,:    fill-ins 


eeded.      Celery  harvest    at   peak  volume 
ere  helpful,    but   more   rain   is   needed. 


Shortage   of    celery   crews    exists.      Moderate   showers 


AM?  A 


Several  crews  needed  to  harvest  Valencias.   Also  individuals  are  needed  for  crew 


ill-ins.   Valencia  oranges  are  in  excellent  condition  and  movement  is  at  peak.   Week  of 
ay  22  should  see  peak  of  tomato  harvest  in  Ruskin  area.   No  additional  labor  is  needed  for 

omatoes. 


UN DEE   —   Crew   fill-ins    are   needed    for   citrus   harvest    as  workers    continue    to    leave  area  or 

ake   other  jobs.      Condition   of   citrus    remains    good    and  harve-.t    is    at    the   limits    of  available 

Ion  harvest  has   begun   and   is    drawing  off  some   citrus   harvest    labor.      Rains 

,    but   more   is   needed. 


abor.      Waterme 
ere  beneficial 
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SOUTH  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Most  migrant  workers  have  left  the  area  due  to  seasonal  decline  of 
vegetables.  Lime  harvest  increasing  in  Princicon  -  Homestead  area.  Belle  Glade  area  needs 
farm  equipment  operators  for  sugarcane. 


BELLE  GLADE  —  At  least  60  farm  equipment  operators  will  be  needed  for  sugarcane  pre-harvest 
and  harvest  activities.  Operators  must  be  able  to  operate  both  wheel  tractors  and  crawlers. 
Corn  is  in  good  condition  despite  heavy  rains. 


DELRAY  BEACH-POMPANO  —  Most  migrant  crews  have  left  the  area  as  harvest  is  completed  in  most 
crops .  Flower  companies  are  cleaning  bulbs  and  some  citrus  growers  are  scraping  up  remaining 
valencias  as  harvest  activities  come  to  a  close. 


I 


IMMOKALEE-FORT  MYERS  —  Agricultural  workers  still  continue  to  move  out  of  area.  Most  crops 
with  the  exception  of  citrus  and  flowers  are  finished. 

PRINCETON-HOMESTEAD  —  Local  workers  employed  in  lime  and  miscellaneous  vegetables  harvests. 
Most  migrants  have  left  the  area.   Miscellaneous  vegetables  in  good  condition.   Line  harvest 
increasing.   Mangoes  are  in  poor  condition  with  harvest  light.   Those  workers  usually  in  mango 
harvest  are  going  into  limes  and  miscellaneous  vegetables. 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  SUMMARY  —  Valencia  harvest  at  peak  volume.   Individuals  and  crews  are  needed 
for  citrus  harvest.   Citrus  harvest  in  Dundee  area  slowing  down  due  to  labor  shortage.  Tomatoes 
and  peaches  are  at  peak  in  the  Tampa  area. 

FORT  PIERCE  —  Citrus  harvest  still  active.  Most  farm  labor  in  this  area  can  work  fruit  for 
three  or  four  more  weeks.   Some  labor  leaving  for  South  Carolina.   Vegetable  harvest  near 
completion. 


ORLANDO  (includes  Leesburg,  Sanford  and  Cocoa)  —  Valencia  harvest  at  peak  volume.   Processing 
plants  keeping  pace  with  citrus  harvest.   A  few  crews  and  individuals  could  be  utilized. 
Celery  harvest  continues  steady.   Additional  celery  crews  could  be  used.   Recent  rains  benefi- 
cial to  all  crops. 

TAMPA  —  Several  crews  needed  to  harvest  valencias.   Also,  individuals  are  needed  for  citrus 
crew  fillins.   Valencia  oranges  in  excellent  condition  and  movement  is  at  peak.   Tomatoes 
and  peaches  at  peak.   No  additional  labor  needed  for  tomatoes.   Scattered  showers  have  provided 
some  relief  but  more  rain  is  needed. 


DUNDEE  —  Crew  fill-ins  are  needed  for  citrus  crews.   Harvest  is  slowing  down  due  to  labor 
shortage.   Citrus  in  good  condition.   Workers  continue  to  leave  area.   Vegetable  activity 
tapering  off. 
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Workers  needed  in  Madison  County  for  peach  harvest.  Melon  harvest  should  begin 
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lobacco  narvest  increasing. 
cucur-.bcrs  as  harvest  reached  peak  this  past  week 
more  labor. 


C RANGE  HEIGHiS  —  Sorr.e  shortage  of  workers  In 
Melons  and  tobacco  will  increasingly  use 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


Due  to  the  expected  excess  labor  on  the  Virginia  Eastern  Shore,  we  would  appreciate  local 
offices  doing  everything  possible  to  discourage  workers  from  going  to  this  area.   There 
may  by  difficulty  for  out-of-work  persons  to  obtain  food,  shelter,  and  health  care. 
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Iowa  State  University  of  Science  and  Tech  \oj  oqy 

Hon.  Adlai  Stevenson  III,  Am'!H' l0Wa'  ■'"'"  21<  m?~ 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stevenson:  Testimony  by  official  representatives  of  the  land 
grant  colleges,  at  your  committee's  hearing,  was  most  unrepresentative  of  what 
distinguished  leaders  within  the  system  have  been  saying  about  themselves 

What  one  hears  more  commonly  these  days  are  distinguished  leaders  crying 
out  for  internal  and  external  leadership  for  new  directions  and  priorities  This 
more  pervasive  theme  is  much  in  harmony  with  your  own  intent,  I  believe  and 
I  am  sure  that  these  leaders  strongly  support  your  efforts  to  orient  land  grant 
research  toward  community  development  and  rural  welfare.  I  think  you  would 
find  that  your  hearings  have  already  had  an  exemplary  effect.  I  hope  your  com- 
mittee can  proceed  somewhat  further  into  the  realm  of  specific  courses  of  action 
A  few  universities  and  groups  may  be  sensitive  to  suggestions,  but  those  who 
most  need  some  change  do  not  respond  to  gentle  cues. 

To  illustrate  the  real  opinion  of  leaders  in  the  system  I  am  enclosing  several 
learned  papers,  most  of  which  were  delivered  at  a  Chicago  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  Committee  on  Agricultural  and  Rural  Development,  which  was  created  by 
the  North  Central  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

In  these  papers,  for  example,  the  Dean  of  Agriculture  at  Purdue  University 
P.  L.  Kohle,  says  that — 

Professionalism  has  had  a  diversionary  influence  on  research. 
"Freedom"  in  selection  of  research  has  not  meant  academic  freedom  in 
practice  but  rather  subservience  to  clients. 

Experiment  stations  and  extension  now  have  clients  who  exercise  effective 
vetoes  over  new  directions. 

Colleges  should,  or  must,  now  take  some  risks. 

Enough  faculty  members  are  anxious  to  change  their  own  research 
orientations. 
Professor  Earl  Heady,  who  is  perhaps  the  world's  most  distinguished  agri- 
cultural economist,  speaks  almost  as  if  in  desperation  about  the  need  to  change 
research  funding  quickly  and  substantially,  in  the  direction  of  providing  a  better 
distribution  of  benefits  to  rural  people,  and  for  rural  development.  He  says  the 
current  mix  of  research  will  simply  plow  rural  peonle  under. 

Loren  Soth,  an  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register,  and  respected  farm  com- 
mentator, has  written  a  paper  that  in  my  opinion  is  considerably  more  provoca- 
tive and  radical  than  Hard  Tomatoes  Hard  Times. 

Jerry  B.  Waters,  agricultural  economist  who  is  assistant  to  Senator  Pearson  of 
Kansas,  says  the  land  grant  system  has  "too  long  ignored  the  social  consequences 
of  its  technological  contribution." 

I  also  include  two  of  my  own  papers.  One  can  find  numerous  statements  in  the 
past  acknowledging  fault  and  advocating  change,  particularly  in  the  writings  of 
Ted  Schultz,  Ken  Boulding,  Charles  Hardin,  James  Bonnen,  and  other  distin- 
guished analysts  of  policy  for  rural  America.  Indeed  there  is  unanimity,  practi- 
cally. 

The  difference,  now,  is  the  sense  of  urgency  that  so  many  people  feel,  perhaps 
also  a  sense  of  desperation  that  even  at  this  late  hour  they  are  not  quite  free  to 
act  with  vigor. 

Thanks  so  much  for  your  efforts.  I  hope  you  will  continue. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Hadwiger, 
Professor  of  Political  Science. 


R.  L.  KOHLE,  DEAN  PURDUE  UNIVERSITY 

P.  3.  "It  must  also  be  recognized  that  a  major  legitimatizing  mechanism  to 
evaluate  faculty  performance  has  developed  that  is  external  to  the  institution. 
This  is  made  up  of  the  many  organizations  that  surround  the  disciplines  and 
the  professions.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  results  simply  have  not  been  good.  In  addition, 
some  of  the  statements  and  assumptions  that  have  been  made  .  .  .  are  not  com- 
pletely true." 

P.  4.  "The  idea  of  doing  what  you  please  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  has  often 
been  followed  'if  you  can  find  the  money'.  Fundamentally,  in  this  setting,  the 
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I  think,  that  in  this  *t^&L^J£t%£&f JS5*??  B58tMy  demoD*trates. 
tneir  pleasures  with  the  pl^sT/ \he  monev" street  -?dept  "  «■—«•« 
has '  never^  o^e^To^M^'  ^^^/--z-fair-  philosophy 
land-grant  university  Both  CZSril,^^1011^  organization  of  the 
have  vocal  clientele' who  elamoi  mh  r f  ™  '°n  aDd  the  CooPerative  Service 
grams  that  are  to  semce  theT  A  o»f^r^  h  '?,"  "fL*?  nature  of  the  P™- 
to  that  unit  that  decides  to  completelvtnnr»fH0       ™        ^  eertainlJ"  »  is  "oe 

^o^^^S*8*^^  Saras?  s-pporters-  °ur 

:aSliig^^  ii^a^r^s'^1  ^  «  ^^  -  «-*«  * 
P.  9.   "Though  it  is  quite  true  that  people  wish  no  change  to  nonet  their 
lomam.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  widespread  condition  of  our Se* 

JERRY  WATERS 

P  11.  '-The  land  Grand  system  has  too  long  ignored  the  social  consequence*  of 
ElJ?SSS2  e™ntfa*  Jt  ***  ^en  too  slow  in  recognizing  it? response 
KS  \  I K larger  rural  community.  This  is  not  to  say  that  apiculture  should  be 
gnored  Indeed  there  should  be  renewed  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  Imall 
CMltSt^JS?  ^trVhT*r  a^^ural  prod^tionftechno"tv 
onsfdere^l-  ^rtamly  the  needs  of  the  greater  rural  community  must  be 

EARL  HEADY.  DISTINGUISHED  PROFESSOR 

P.  3.  "Last  fall.  I  visited  a  small  Iowa  community  in  connection  with  a  fall 
vent  emphasizing  the  progress  and  modern  technical  state  of  agriculture  \a 
►art  of  the  visual  quantification,  a  large  tractor  with  a  10-bottom  plow  attached 
ras  parked  on  the  town  square.  There  it  stood  without  the  sign  but  clearly 
tying  to  the  town,  'soon  I  will  plow  you  under"  "". 

"The  current  mix  of  research  programs  in  agricultural  colleges  is  equally 
designed  to  "plow  under"  these  potential  clientele  of  public  institutions.  Nn- 
aerous  statements  otherwise  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  Yet  it  remains  that 
he  mix  of  research  is  still  one  in  which  the  force  of  results  which  cause  re- 
luctions  in  the  farm  work  force,  the  number  of  farms  and  employment  oppor- 
unities  of  rural  towns  dwarfs  the  power  of  results  from  research  designed  to 
esolve  the  income,  welfare,  population,  and  equity  problems  of  rural 
ommunities." 


FROM    LOBBN    SOTH.    "TIDES    OF    NATIONAL    DEVELOPMENT" 

P.  13.  "The  agricultural  establishment  mainly  the  Land  Grant  colleges  and 
he  Soil  Conservation  Service,  have  performed  splendidly  in  teaching  the  best 
armers  how  to  control  soil  erosion  and  hold  water  on  the  land.  But  these  agen- 
ies  have  provided  little  or  no  leadership  for  agriculture  or  for  the  country  as  a 
rhole  in  protecting  the  environment.'*  p.  13 

P.  14.  "Any  professional  establishment  stands  against  outside  critics  for  the 
ood  of  the  establishment.  The  Land  Grant  universities,  in  the  name  of  the  good 
f  the  Land  Grant  religious  order,  take  what  money  they  can  get  from  whatever 
purees  and  use  it  the  way  those  sources  want  it  used.  They  justify  misdirection 
f  scientific  resources  on  the  ground  that  they  must  'keep  a  staff  together."  They 
mst  not  offend  their  true  allies  in  agri-business  and  the  farm  organizations  who 
tand  up  for  them  in  Congress  and  the  legislatures  to  get  money. 

"It  is  hisrh  time  for  us  to  examine  and  reexamine  the  consequences  of  this 
gricultural  education,  research,  farm-aid  machine  and  what  it  is  doing  to  the 
ieals  of  equality  and  fairness  which  were  the  basis  for  starting  the  whole  ball 
oiling." 
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cultural  program* .of  varloueffi  mS^^K^'to^  toTKW 

ftStotu™pr„SrpPose"aPS  "*  Sh°Uld  ta'k  ab°Ut  ™™^.  the  »™"S  fun^ 

^v.11'   ,In  the  beSinn>ng.  there  was  no  hypocrisy   But  in  the  ln<!t  V.  TO„-<,  „. 

T°nn,^e  T  bee"  n°d0Ubt  ab0Ut  the  incide"ce  oTtne  farm  programs    Yet  on 
Land  Grant  universities  continue  to  talk  the  old  line.  This  is  the  thrust  „  -th^l 

Erfhlll0'  the ,1SDA  Pr°P^n«»-  I  am  not  revea  ing  anytn  ng  new  We 
a'pkT9W,^'S  1S  .rue  and  have  known  it  for  many  years."  p.  H  *  *  g  ™ '  * 
f.  li  The  alienated  man  of  modern  society  is  not  iust  an  nrhan  inrt,,«tri„i 
worker,  a  spoke  in  a  cog  of  a  big  corporation  or  a  goy^nmentbureaucrafrHe 
ZThfi?  be  «.  farmer  professional  agriculturist  or  other  ruSl  denizen *wh ^  feels 
unable  to  act  independently  and  who  is  driven  by  forces  he  does  not  comprehend  " 
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Who  Needs  Help  and  How? 

New  Priorities  for  Economic  Research 

by 

Quentin  M.  West* 

I  am  new  on  the  job.   Less  than  k    months  ago,  I  was 
administrator  of  a  USDA  agency  which  performed  technical 
issistance  and  training  programs  for  low-income  nations. 
1y  professional  career  has  been  in  international  economic 
esea  rch . 

So,  while  I  may  be  temporarily  suffering  from  rela- 
ive  inexperience  in  U.S.  economic  research,  I  hope  this 
s  compensated  for  by  an  equally  relative  lack  of  bias, 
y  mind  is  wide-open  at  this  point.   And  I'm  trying  to 
alance  what  I  see  as  research  priorities  for  rural  people 
gainst  what  I  see  as  our  current  research  agenda.   At 
his  point,  I  glimpse  some  gaps.   It  is  these  gaps  which 
would  like  to  discuss  today. 

I  have  seen  heavy  emphasis  on  agricultural  production 
nd  marketing  programs  in  low-income  nations.   Food  prob- 
ems  are  still  very  serious  in  these  nations  and  the 
roduction  and  marketing  emphasis  will  continue.   But,  as 
ome  low-income  nations  achieve  accelerated  farm  production, 
ther  problems  such  as  low-incomes  and  social  equity  compete 
or  attent  ion . 


Dr .  West ,  Admi  n  i  s  t  ra  tor  of  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ure's  Economic  Research  Service,  presented  this  paper  at 
he  Workshop  for  the  Directors  of  State  Agricultural  Experi- 
ent  Stations,  Administrative  Technical  Representatives  of 
he  Mc I nt i re-Stenn i s  Cooperative  Forestry  Research  Program 
nd  Research  Coordinators  of  the  Colleges  of  1 890  and  Tuskegee 
nstitute,  May  2,  1972,  in  Arlington,  Virginia. 
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Obviously,  the  highly  complex  and  sophisticated  U.S. 
agricultural  system  can  in  no  way  be  compared  to  the  agri 
culture  of  these  nations.  Yet,  we  too  find  that  problems 
of  low-income  and  social  equity  and  the  need  to  more  full 
develop  our  rural  areas  are  emerging  to  compete  for  our 
research  at  tent  i  on . 

I  ask  if  we  are  so  concerned  with  our  traditional 
approach  in  economic  research  that  we  overlook  the  needs 
of  our  modern  ru ra 1 --not i ce  I  did  not  say  "f a rm"--sec to r . 
Also,  are  we  researchers  fully  concerned  with  the  impact 
that  development  in  the  rural  sector  will  have  on  the 
rest  of  society? 


HOW  GOOD  IS  OUR  SOCIAL  PERSPECTIVE? 
Today,  I  see  a  rapidly  changing  society  which  sugges 
to  me  the  need  for  new  research  p r i or i t i es --more  timely, 
more  efficient,  more  effective,  possibly  more  sophisticat 
and  complex,  and,  above  all,  more  closely  attuned  to  the 
to  the  pressing  needs  of  our  modern  society. 

1.  The  U.S.  public  today  is  part  of  the  "now 
generation."   Instant  communications,  super 
highways,  color  TV  from  the  moon,  and  35 
years  of  affluence  have  made  us  mobile,  well- 
educated,  urbane,  and  acutely  aware  of  national 
problems. 

2.  Many  are  troubled  over  what  they  consider  mis- 
placed national  priorities  and  inattention  to 
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problems  relating  to  poverty  and  pollution, 
among  others.   Moreover,  they  are  increasingly 
suspicious  of  ready-made  answers,  bureaucrats, 
and  the  "resea rch- te 1 1 s-u s-so"  attitude. 
3.   Americans  are  filled  with  concern  over  the 

way  we  live  and  work.   Our  society  and  economy 
are  closely  integrated;  concern  over  one  group, 
one  industry,  or  one  region  is  irrelevant  unless 
the  impact  of  our  concern  encompasses  all  other 
groups,  industries,  and  regions.   Careful  eval- 
uation is  required  on  who  gains  and  who  loses. 

I  have  an  information  man  working  for  me  who  persist- 
ently asks  the  irritating  quest ion--who ' s.  you r  audience?-- 
whenever  I  ask  him  to  write  something.   Perhaps  we  researchers 
could  take  a  lesson.   Have  we  sufficiently  investigated  who 
is  out  there  and  what  are  their  problems? 


WHO' S  OUR  AUD I ENCE? 

In  our  life-rtimes  and  long  before,  this  has  been  a 
relatively  easy  ques t i on-- t he  farmer,  of  course.   And  the 
farmer  remains  an  important  part  of  our  audience  or,  more 
appropriately,  our  clientele.   But,  today,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves --wh  i  ch  farmers  and  who  else? 

There  are,  of  course,  many  types  of  farmers  in  America, 
From  those  who  earn  very  little  of  their  income  on  the  farm, 
to  the  v©ry  large  commercial  operators.   At  the  low  end  of 
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the  spectrum  are  those  who  sell  less  than  $5,000  worth 
of  farm  products  a  year.   They  represent  about  50  percent 
of  our  total  farms.   At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum 
are  the  1.8  percent  of  our  farms  with  sales  in  excess  of 
$100,000. 

Our  traditional  economic  research  concentrating  on 
commercial  operations  is  increasingly  irrelevant  to  either 
of  these  two  groups.   On  the  top  end  are  the  big  success- 
ful farmers  who  do  not  depend  on  publicly  supported  resean 
Their  needs  are  different.   They  have  the  capital,  know-hov 
and  the  land.   They  need  good  economic  intelligence;  but, 
relative  to  the  smaller  farmer,  they  have  a  different  world 
of  prob 1  ems . 

One  segment  of  the  rural  population  that  I  am  concerne 
about  are  those  at  the  low  end  of  the  income  spectrum  who 
require  new  initiatives  in  rural  deve 1 opmen t- re  1  a  ted 
research.   Whether  they  prefer  small-scale  farming,  or 
whether  they  lack  capital,  land,  and  other  resources,  most 
of  them  cannot  expect  full  employment  and  adequate  incomes 
from  agriculture.   Of  these,  some  will  leave  the  rural  area 
But,  many  will  remain  and  we  want  to  keep  more  of  them  then 
They  need  help  in  a  number  of  social  and  economic  adjust- 
ments . 

And,  I  am  concerned  with  the  large  portion  of  farmers 
in  the  middle  g round -- t hose  with  farm  sales  of,  say,  $5,000 
to  $^0,000  or  even  $  1 00 , 000- -who  still  require  commercially 
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jriented  research.   These  are  important  elements  in  our 
Food  and  fiber  producing  system  and  need  help  to  maintain 
ind  increase  their  incomes. 

PRIORITIES  FOR  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 
In  answer  to  the  quest ion--who's  our  audience?--l 
iuspect  it  is  the  still  large  group  of  farmers  who  have 
'iable  farm  operations  and  still  depend  on  publicly 
upported  research.   And,  it  is  the  large  and  growing  group 
if  rural  residents  who  have  special  needs  for  productive 
mployment  and  such  social  services  as  schools,  housing, 
ater  and  sewer  systems,  roads,  and  others. 

Commercial  Agriculture  Priorities 
Agriculture  has  been  our  "home  base."   We  saw  our 
lientele  as  commercial  farmers  and  that's  where  we  put 
he  emphasis  in  our  research  program.   Our  economic  research 
as  heavily  oriented  toward  farm  management  and  toward 
igher  yields,  better  efficiency,  and  technical  problems 
n  farm  ope  rations. 

Commercial  agriculture  and  returns  to  that  sector  are 
s  important  today  as  ever,  but  the  priority  problems 
ommanding  our  attention  are  changing.   Important  new 
roblems  needing  reseiirch  in  commercial  agriculture  fall 
nto  several  categories: 

1.  Performance  of  the  production-marketing  system, 

2.  Structure  of  commercial  agriculture, 
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3.   International  competition, 

b .        Impact  of  farm  policies  on  the  general 

pub  lie,  and  ,  in  turn  , 
5.   Impact  of  general  public  policies  on 

agriculture. 


Performance  of  the  production-marketing  system. 

Increasingly,  we  are  called  upon  to  back-off  from 
detailed  problems  at  the  individual  farm  level  and  to  pro 
vide  perspective  on  the  performance  of  the  food  and  fiber 
industry.   We  are  called  on  to  evaluate,  for  the  general 
society,  the  abilities  of  the  food  and  fiber  industry  and 
other  specific  commodity  subsectors  to  deliver  sufficient 
quantities  and  qualities  of  products  for  society's  needs 
at  reasonable  prices  and  with  reasonable  returns  to  the 
farmers  and  marketing  people.   Thus,  we  are  no  longer  just 
advocates  of  the  farmer.   Rather,  we  are  analysts  of  the 
agricultural  industry  representing  society's  concerns. 
This  constitutes  a  considerable  shift  in  our  perspective. 

Some  of  the  really  big  problems  tend  to  cut  across 
the  traditional  and  somewhat  artifical  research  "boxes" 
we  have  created.   For  example,  I  feel  that  the  separate 
ERS  divisions  of  farm  production  economics  and  marketing 
economics  often  present   a  stumbling  block  to  dealing 
effectively  with  problems  cutting  across  all  stages  of 
the  beef  industry,  the  feed  grain  industry,  or  the  soybean 
i  ndust ry . 
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Clearly,  we  must  examine  some  of  the  commodity  prob- 
lems in  terms  of  commodity  subsectors.   For  example,  will 
the  beef  industry  be  able  to  deliver,  by  the  end  of  this 
decade,  as  much  beef  as  Americans  want  to  consume  and  at 
prices  they  consider  reasonable?   What  are  some  of  the 
economic  and  technological  bottlenecks  that  may  develop 
in  this  industry?   What  structural  changes  are  implied  or 
perhaps  called  for  by  the  potential  problems  facing  the 
beef  industry?   What  is  the  competitive  position  of  the 
U.S.  beef  industry  in  the  world  markets? 


Structure  of  commercial  agriculture. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  facing  us  today 
relates  to  changes  in  the  structure  and  organization  of 
the  agricultural  industry.   These  include  declining  farm 
numbers,  increasing  farm  size,  changing  roles  of  corpora- 
tions and  conglomerates,  and  shifts  in  vertical  integration 
and  contract  farming.   We  need  to  identify  and  explain  the 
facts,  reasons  for  changes,  and  implications  of  these 
changes.   Doing  this,  we  must  focus  not  only  on  the  farming 
sector  but  also  the  total  rural  area  and  the  rest  of  society 

We  hear  much  rhetoric  about  the  family  farm.   Rather 
than  getting  caught  Up  in  the  emotions  of  these  arguments, 
we  need  to  identify  the  pros  and  cons  of  alternative  struc- 
tures of  the  farming  industry  and  present  rational  and 
viable  alternatives  to  policy  makers. 
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International  competition. 

Another  research  area  important  to  commercial  farmers 
is  in  the  international  market.   One  out  of  every  seven 
dollars  of  our  farm  cash  receipts  come  from  exports- 
amounting  recently  to  about  $7.8  billion  a  year.   A  decline 
from  the  current  level  of  exports  of  farm  commodities,  or 
even  a  stagnation  in  farm  export  levels,  would  require 
major  adjustments  in  U.S.  agriculture,  loss  of  farm  income, 
and,  under  present  farm  programs,  would  result  in  higher 
government  costs.   With  strong  international  competition 
anticipated  for  many  products,  U.S.  policy-makers  need 
up-to-date  assessments  of  the  sources,  nature,  and  extent 
of  this  compet  i  t  i  on  . 

We  need  to  also  study  our  relationship  with  the  low- 
income  nations,  many  of  which  are  looking  to  exports  as  an 
important  component  of  their  development.   It  may  be  reachii 
that  point  whe-e  we  should  take  positive  action  to  accommod. 
that  trade  initiative  of  these  nations.   But,  it  is  also 
becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  higher  incomes  associ- 
ated with  economic  development  in  these  nations  help  them 
become  better  customers  for  our  farm  products.   For  instance 
Taiwan,  a  $48.7  million  a  year  concessional  market  for  us 
in  the  early  1 960'  s,  was  a  $136  million  cash  customer  in 
1971.   It  appears  that  our  economic  and  technical  assistance 
to  these  nations  is  definitely  in  our  self-interest. 

Related  to  world  trade  is  the  question  involving  import: 
especially  low-grade  beef  imports  from  New  Zealand,  Australia 
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and  Central  America.   We  are  now  Importing  $1  billion  of 
meat  annually.   I  recently  asked  one  of  our  economists 
why  our  beef  industry  couldn't  supply  this  special  market 
which  is  accounted  for  to  a  large  extent  by  quick-stop 
hamburger  stands.   Basically,  the  answer  was  that  our  live- 
stock producers  have  little  incentive  to  produce  for  the 
low-grade  market.   They  can  get  higher  returns  by  moving 
their  beef  through  feedlots  producing  for  a  market  which 
puts  a  premium  on  fat  beef. 

When  you  think  that  many  housewives  trim  that  fat 
away,  that  we  are    worried  about  the  health  effects  of  fats, 
and  that  the  hamburger  chains  are  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  you  also  begin  to  wonder  if  maybe  we  shouldn't 
put  our  60  million  acres  of  idle  land  to  work  in  producing 
hamburger  beef.   This  illustrates  the  type  of  subsector 
concern  we  should  have. 


Impact  of  farm  policies  on  the  general  public. 

Life  used  to  be  much  simpler.   While  the  mechanical 
cotton  harvester  was  being  developed,  we  were  concerned 
mainly  with  the  economic  benefits  to  cotton  farmers. 
Were  we  -a  pp ra i s i ng  the  prospects  of  adopting  mechanical 
harvesting  today,  we  would  certainly  be  forced  to  examine 
its  impact  beyond  the  farm  gate.   We  would  have  to  consider 
social  costs  created  by  the  displacement  of  unskilled  labor, 
for  example. 
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We  are  now  studying  what  Is  happening  and  what  will  take 
place  In  the  tobacco  subsector  as  It  begins  to  mechanize. 
In  these  studies  we  need  to  trace  throunh  the  impacts  of 
alternative  development  programs  beyond  the  farm  level  to 
the  impact  on  incomes  of  rural  people,  communities,  and 
regions  and  on  the  social  and  economic  structure  of  these 
commun  i  t  i  es . 


Impact  of  general  public  policies  on  agriculture. 

This  year,  we  have  been  deluged  with  requests  to 
evaluate  the  possible  impacts  on  the  agricultural  industry 
of  decisions  and  policies  that  may  be  made  for  the  good  of 
the  general  public.   We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  external 
costs  and  benefits  of  using  fertilizers  and  pesticides. 
The  public  is  concerned  about  the  real  and  imagined  problen 
of  nitrate  poisoning  of  our  streams,  pesticide  poisoning  ir 
our  foods,  and  possibly  cancer-causing  feed  additives  for 
1  i  ves tock. 

What  would  be  the  impact  on  the  livestock  industry  of 
pollution  control  measures  setting  minimum  standards  for 
feedlot  run-off  and  for  animal  waste  disposal?   How  would 
meat  prices  be  affected?   What  would  be  the  impact  on 
optimum  location  of  production?   I  refer  you  to  an  inter- 
esting article  in  the  November-December  1971  issue  of  the 
Farm  Quarterly  which  described  a  conflict  between  a  huge 
Arizona  cattle  feeding  operation  and  the  developer  of  a 
nearby  retirement  community.   The  case  was  before  the 
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Arizona  Supreme  Court  after  a  lower  court  had  ordered  the 

feedlot  removed  from  the  area. 

What  would  be  the  impact  on  the  beef  feeding  industry 

of  banning  antibiotics  in  feeds?   What  would  be  the  impact 
on  agriculture  of  banning  or  limiting  the  use  of  an  endless 

list  of  pesticides  and  other  chemicals?  What  is  the  impact 
on  the  sheep  industry  of  terminating  the  predator  poisoning 
prog  ram? 

As  publicly  supported  research  agencies,  we  would  be 
irresponsible  if  we  did  not  respond  to  these  broader  issues 
which  relate  to  commercial  agriculture.   We  must  provide 
society  and  the  policy  decision-makers  with  economic  intel- 
ligence on  these  concerns.   And  we  must  address  our  plant 
and  animal  research  to  development  of  alternative  technol- 
ogies. 


Rural  Development  Priorities 
In  the  past,  our  economic  research  has  been  heavily 
weighted  toward  commercial  agriculture.   Today,  the  pressing 
social  and  economic  needs  of  our  modern  society  demand 
additional  priorities.   In  the  rura1  areas,  we  find  a  large 
and  growing  clientele  who  do  not  fit  the  commercial  farmer 
category . 

For  example: 

*Some  82  percent  of  our  rural  people  do  not  earn 
their  living  from  farming. 
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*0n  half  our  farms,  some  80  percent  of  the  in- 
come is  from  nonfarm  employment. 

*About  17  percent  of  the  rural  residents  are 
poverty  cases  compared  to  just  10  percent  in 
urban  areas. 

It  would  take  a  computer  to  outline  all  the  rural- 
related  questions  and  issues  facing  our  society.   But   a 
broad  agenda  would  include: 

1.  Bringing  community  services  up  to  par, 

2.  Developing  our  human  resources,  and 

3.  Expanding  employment  opportunities. 

Community  services. 

Among  the  elements  of  development  of  rural  community 
services  which  need  research  attention  are  housing,  sewer 
and  water  systems,  and  health  services. 

Rural  housing.   Sixty-four  percent  of  all  substandard 
housing  in  the  United  States  in  1970  was  located  in  rural 
areas  and  communities  of  less  than  10,000  population. 
Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  U.S.  homes  without  plumbing  was 
also  located  here.   Seventy  percent  of  the  housing  occupied 
by  blacks  that  was  substandard  was  located  in  rural  areas 
and  small  communities.   What  have  we,  as  researchers,  done 
about  this  massive  problem?   What  programs  are  apt  to  be 
most  effective  here?   What  role  would  guaranteed  family 
Income  play  in  helping  to  eliminate  substandard  housing? 
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Would  mobile  homes  and  factory  built  homes  help  to  satisfy 
our  housing  needs?   Are  they  a  permanent  solution  or  a 
stop-gap  measure? 

Sewer  and  water  systems.   The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration now  estimates  the  total  need  for  new  and  improved 
rural  community  water  and  sewer  systems  to  be  approximately 
$12  billion  for  towns  under  5,500  population.   Research  is 
required  on  how  effective  our  efforts  have  been  to  meet 
this  need  in  the  past.   Which  communities  should  be  helped 
and  why?   Are  there  any  real  economic  impacts,  aside  from 
health-related  benefits,  derived  from  the  installation  of 
such  facilities  in  small  towns? 

Health*   Rural  health  problems  are  part  of  the  broader 
health  spectrum  in  large  part,  but  do  present  some  unique 
characteristics.   What  is  needed  in  adequate  delivery  of 
health  services  in  rural  areas?   Some  research  is  being 
done,  but  more  is  needed  on  such  questions  as  new  types 
3f  health  personnel,  incentives  for  rural  practices, 
naternal  and  child  health,  rehabilitation,  mental  health, 
»nd  sanitation.   And,  how  about  care  for  the  elderly,  a 
jrowing  problem  in  rural  areas? 


luman  resources. 

More  attention  needs  to  be  given  on  how  schools  in 
ural  areas  are  financed.   In  addition,  what  kind  of 
ocational  training  should  we  provide  for  our  youth? 
hould  we  put  a  boy  through  a  vocational  agriculture  program 
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when  we  know  he  cannot  farm  in  the  future?   We  were  teach' 
Ing  our  youth  to  be  farmers  when  maybe  we  should  have  beei 
teaching  them  to  be  computer  specialists.   We  neglect  the 
social  sciences  when  training  our  rural  youth.   We  have 
massive  social  problems  facing  this  generation  yet  we  do 
not  provide  youth  with  the  tools  to  tackle  them. 

Financing  rural  educational  systems.   The  problems  ol 
rural  schools  have  been  with  us  for  some  time,  but  the 
nature  of  the  research  need  has  been  changing.   The  talk 
used  to  be  about  the  need  for  consolidation.   Much  of 
this  has  been  accomplished.   Financing,  educational  qua  1 i  1 
and  local  control  have  become  more  complex  issues.   The 
California  Supreme  Court  recently  ruled  that  the  traditior 
method  of  financing  public  schools  based  on  a  local  propei 
tax  "invidiously  discriminates  against  the  poor  because  it 
makes  the  quality  of  a  child's  education  a  function  of  the 
wealth  of  his  parents  and  neighbors."   Farmers  long  have 
been  complaining  about  the  property  tax.   Now  the  situatic 
may  be  ready  to  change  but  with  many  other  implications. 
Research  is  needed  on  the  benefits  and  costs  of  some  of  th 
proposed  changes. 


Emp 1 oymen  t . 

As  the  rural  population  grows  there  is  a  need  for  job 
to  grow  apace.  The  role  of  industrialization  in  the  devel 
opment  of  particular  rural  areas  needs  to  be  considered. 
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leasons  for  where  industries  want  to  locate  need  investi- 
lating.   We  should  study  the  training  needs  of  rural 
eople  and  their  willingness  to  be  trained.   And  what 
s  the  impact  of  industrialization  upon  local  governments 
nd  the  degree  to  which  low-income  people  have  benefited 
rom  the  attraction  of  new  jobs  to  these  areas? 


TERMITES  IN  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  OUR  IVORY  TOWER 
In  view  of  the  requirements  of  modern  America,  how 
Ikely  are  you  and  I  to  influence  necessary  changes?   I 
Jbmit  that  our  record  is  not  good  enough.   When  we  do 
»ke  up  to  new  problems,  we  first  change  project  class  i  f  I- 
.tions,  then  project  titles,  and  then  only  after  prolonged 
•essures  and  stresses  do  we  really  change  project  emphasis 

is  is  a  slow,  and,  in  terms  of  our  Nation's  emergency 
eds,  inexcusable  process. 

A  prime  reason  that  the  research  fraternity  is  so 

responsive  is  because  of  just  that it's  a  fraternity. 

o  much  research  is  generated  and  conducted  and  reported 

researchers,  to  researchers,  and  for  researchers.   And 
ty  the  poor  researcher  who  steps  out  of  line  in  the 
stem.   The  old  saying  "publish  or  perish"  might  well  be 
ublish  as  acceptable  to  economic  journals  or  perish"! 

are  good  researchers  and  our  test  criteria  for  research 
i  difficult  and  demanding;  but,  do  they  demand  the  right 
its?   Far  too  few  researchers  even  ask--let  alone  are 
le  to  answer--who  is  this  research  project  designed  to 

p  and  how  will  it  help  them? 
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The  system  will  not  change  unless  research  adminis- 
trators establish  tougher  guidelines  for  approval  of  pro- 
jects and  expenditures  of  public  funds. 

This  means  directing  researchers  to  undertake  projec 
they  may  not  have  preferred  and  holding  them  to  prioritie 

It  means  demanding  results  from  research  over  and 
above  mathematical  and  literary  elegance. 

It  means  choosing  the  public  interest,  rather  than 
the  economics  journal,  as  the  final  repository  of  results 

And  it  means  establishing  and  moving  research  teams 
of  adequate  size  and  training  to  get  the  job  done.   If 
this  means  i nsens i t i v i ty  toward  the  so-called  prerogative: 
of  the  research  prima  donna  who  has  his  territory  mapped 
out  and  means  to  defend  it  as  his  own,  so  be  it. 

I'm  talking  about  tough  research  direction  governed 
by  national  needs.   This  will  be  opposed  by  some  on  grouru 
of  academic  freedom  and  research  prerogatives  and  by  othei 
on  grounds  of  appropriate  professional  recognition  and 
reward.   These  are  problems.   I  would  not  propose  that  all 
research  be  team  research  focused  on  national  problems. 
But,  I  am  proposing  that  more  research  be  so  organized  and 
so  d  i  rec ted  . 

There  are  termites  in  the  foundation  of  our  ivory 
tower.   We  need  to  climb  down  and  get  our  feet  on  the 
ground  where  the  action  is. 

When  our  agricultural  research  system  was  established 
50  years  or  more  ago,  it  was  focused  on  the  most  pressing 
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national  problems.   We  had  our  feet  on  the  ground  then. 
But,  these  problems  have  changed.   Has  our  research 
mechanism  kept  pace  so  that  it  continues  to  focus  on 
nat  i  ona lpriorities? 

I  am  convinced  by  my  recent  reviews  that  it  has 
lot.   How  do  my  impressions  of  pressing  national  problems 
stack  up  against  our  national  research  agenda--and  the 
igenda  you  are  building  at  your  own  university?   Are  we 
•eally  beyond  the  title  changing  stage?   And  where  we  are, 
ire  we  really  moving  as  fast  as  we  should? 

I  suggest  that  we  are  not  —  that  we  are  still  pre- 
occupied by  many  of  the  same  old  problems,  many  times 
tudied  and  reported  in  the  same  old  ways.   Our  research 
rogress  has  been  far  more  apparent  than  real. 

We  in  ERS  are  preparing  to  ask  the  hard  questions  in 
reas  where  we  have  not  done  so.   We  intend  to  begin  filling 
esearch  gaps  opened  by  new  national  concerns.   Not  all  at 
nee,  to  be  sure,  but  we  intend  to  get  started  now. 

If  the  questions  are    harsh,  it  is  because  the  stakes 
re  high  and  the  time  short. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE  REVISITED 


"For  history  is  a  pontoon  bridge.   Every  man  walks 
and  works  at  its  building  end,  and  has  come  as  far 
as  he  has  over  the  pontoons  laid  by  others  he  may 
never  have  heard  of.   Events  have  a  way  of  making 
others  inevitable;  the  actions  of  men  are  consecu- 
tive and  indivisible.  The  history  of  the  Cypress 
Hills  had  almost  as  definite  effects  on  me  as  did 
their  geography  and  weather,  though  I  never  knew 
a  scrap  of  that  history  until  a  quarter  century 
after  I  left  the  place."  (Stegner,  1962:94-95). 


The  traditions,  the  history  and  the  spirit  behind  the  concept  of  the  State 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  staggering  obstacles  that  impeded  their  establish 
ment  are  chronicled  in  detail  in  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations:  A 
History  of  Research  Policy  and  Procedures  (Knoblauch,  et_  al^. ,  1962).  The  full 
impact  of  the  frustrations  is  conveyed  most  poignantly  in  a  discussion  of  the 
efforts  of  John  Pitkin  Norton  to  establish  an  agricultural  college  with  a  viable 
research  arm.   "In  order  to  combat  conservatism  he  first  had  to  change  the 
educational  system;  but  to  change  the  system  he  first  had  to  conquer  conservatisn 

"Norton  could  see  no  escape  from  this  predicament.  He  resigned  hope  of 
introducing  a  system  of  scientific  agriculture  into  New  England.   He  turned  inste 
to  New  York  State,  a  "newer  country"  where  farmers  perhaps  might  appreciate  the 
advice  of  scientists,  and  in  1851  put  his  willpower  and  overtaxed  physique  into  a 
movement  for  a  State  University  there.  That  campaign  halted  his  missionary  work; 
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he  encountered  a  frustration  more  decisive  than  discouragement  and  disillusionment 
death  in  1852  at  the  age  of  30."  (Knoblauch,  1962:13). 

Review  of  the  efforts  leading  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1862  Donating 
Lands  for  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  (First  Morrill  Act)  which 
»as  signed  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln  July  2,  1362  (12  Stat.  503)  reveals  a 
fascinating  mosaic  of  contradictions.   The  forces  of  greed,  selfish  expectations, 
>lind  opposition,  myopic  conservatism  and  blatant  ignorance  fortified  by  the 
/eight  of  apathy  of  the  general  public,  maintained  a  standoff  with  the  idealistic 
If  forts  of  a  handful  of  dedicated  visionaries.   Surely  these  early  efforts,  which 
relied  heavily  on  related  experiences  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Germany  were  but 
fragmentary  stepping  stones.   The  first  pontoon  was  passage  of  The  Land  Grant 
Pt   -  "Donating  public  lands  to  the  several  States  and  Territories  which  may 
.rovide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts."  This 
,ct  granted  to  the  several  states  an  amount  of  public  land  equal  to  30,000  acres 
or  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress  based  on  the  census  of  1860. 
he  record  of  use  and  abuse  of  these  grants  makes  fascinating  reading. 

What  is  most  important  is  that  the  Land  Grant  College  concept  had  been 
stablished  as  a  legal  entity.   It  provided  a  solid  pontoon  with  a  building  end. 
he  progress  and  the  accomplishments  of  those  who  added  pontoons  to  the  structure, 
ithin  which  those  who  served  the  people  more  directly,  stand  as  enduring  monuments 
o  each  as  individuals,  but  more  importantly  as  a  tribute  to  the  concept  of  the 
and  Grant  College  idea  -  the  most  successful  experiment  in  education  and  service 
or  all  the  people  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  Colleges  of  Agriculture  within  the  Land  Grant  system  typically  operate 
a  three  distinct  but  integrated  fronts:  The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for 
asearch,  Resident  Education  and  Cooperative  Extension.  A  series  of  Acts 
rovided  the  enabling  legislation  for  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  missions 
f  the  three  divisions.   These  are  the  pontoons  which  serve  as  the  foundation  for 
aerations  on  all  three  fronts. 

The  Hatch  Act  of  1887  (Approved  March  2,  1887.  (24  Stat.  440)).  "AN  ACT 
)  establish  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  Colleges 
itablished  by  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862." 
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The  Adams  Act  of  1906  (Approved  March  16,  1906.  (34  Stat.  63)). 
(Section  1  clarified;  34  Stat.  669).   "AN  ACT  To  provide  for  an  increased 
annual  appropriation  for  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  regulating  the 
expenditure  thereof." 

The  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914  P.L.  63-95  (Approved  May  8,  1914.  (38  Stat. 
372)).   "AN  ACT  To  provide  for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  between 
the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several  States  receiving  the  benefits  of  an 
Act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of 
Acts  supplementary  thereto,  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture." 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  P.L.  64-347  (Approved  February  23,  1917 
(39  Stat.  929)).   "AN  ACT  To  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education; 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  such  education  in 
agriculture  and  the  trades  and  industries;  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects;  and  to  appropriate 
money  and  regulate  its  expenditure." 

The  Purnell  Act  of  1925  (Approved  February  24,  1925  (43  Stat.  970)).   "AN 
ACT  To  authorize  the  more  complete  endowment  of  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Bankhead- Jones  Act  of  1935  (Approved  June  29,  1935  (49  Stat.  436)). 
"AN  ACT  To  provide  for  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to 
agriculture  and  to  provide  for  the  further  development  of  cooperative  agricultura 
extension  work  and  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  land  grant  colleges 

Amendment  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
of  1946  (Approved  August  14,  1946  (60  Stat.  1083)).   "AN  ACT  To  provide  for 
further  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agriculture  and  to 
improve  and  facilitate  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products." 

Act  of  1955  Consolidating  the  Hatch  Act  and  Laws  Supplementary  thereto, 
P.L.  84-352  (Approved  August  11,  1955  (69  Stat.  671)).   "AN  ACT  To  consolidate 
the  Hatch  Act  of  1887  and  laws  supplementary  thereto  relating  to  the  appropriatio 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  support  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  State 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico." 

The  Mclntire-Stennis  Act  of  1962  P.L.  87-788  (Approved  October  10,  1962 
(76  Stat.  806)).   "AN  ACT  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  encourage 
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and  assist  the  several  States  in  carrying  on  a  program  of  forestry  research, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Physical  Facilities  Act  of  1963  P.L.  88-74  (Approved  July  22,  1963 
(77  Stat.  40)).   "AN  ACT  To  assist  the  States  to  provide  additional  facilities 
for  research  at  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

The  Special  Grants  Act  of  1965  P.L.  89-106  (Approved  August  4,  1965 
(79  Stat.  431)).   "AN  ACT  To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  for  other  purposes."  Section  2  of  this  act  specifically  authorizes  grants 
to  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  others  for  research  to  further  the 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 
The  effort  involved  in  preparing  this  chapter  will  be  deemed  worthwhile 
if  three  concepts  can  be  transferred  to  the  minds  of  the  reader.   First,  that 
the  term  agricultural  research,  as  commonly  used,  covers  a  tremendously  complex 
array  of  subject  matter  which  directly  or  indirectly  affects  the  lives  of  all 
Americans  and  indeed  of  all  mankind.   Second,  that  fundamental  orderliness 
exists  for  planning  and  coordination  of  the  research  effort  and  accounting  for 
expenditure  of  funds.  And,  third,  that  agricultural  research  and  agricultural 
researchers  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  present,  mindful  of  the  demands 
of  the  future,  and,  as  a  body,  truly  dedicated  to  the  service  of  man. 

Each  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  many  books,  articles,  symposia,  study 
groups,  reports,  speeches,  and  actions.   I  shall  treat  each  separately,  though 
they  are  obviously  inextricably  intertwined  in  practice. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
Perhaps  the  most  meaningful  way  to  describe  the  scope  of  agricultural 
research  is  to  discuss  the  goals  and  the  system  of  research  classification. 
There  are  variations,  further  breakdowns,  and  additions  to  those  to  be  described. 
But  these  have  the  advantage  of  widespread  dissemination  among  and  acceptance  by 
those  who  conduct  and  administer  agricultural  research;  state,  federal,  and 
private  industry. 


82-656  O  -  72 
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THE  GOALS 
"The  paramount  goal  of  the  United  States  was  set  long  ago.   It  is  to  guard 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  to  ensure  his  development,  and  to  enlarge  his 
opportunity.   It  is  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  drafted  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  on  July  4,  1776." 
(Goals  for  Americans,  the  Report  of  the  Presidents  Commission  on  National  Goals. 
Prentice-Hall,  I960.) 

"This  ultimate  goal  may  be  translated  into  such  generally  accepted  overall 
objectives  as  increasing  the  gross  national  product  of  the  country  and  personal 
wealth  of  individuals,  improving  the  level  of  living  for  all  Americans,  preserving 
peace  throughout  the  world,  continuing  a  strong  defense  posture,  maintaining  a 
high  level  of  employment,  conserving  and  developing  our  national  resources,  and 
sustaining  the  freedom  of  individuals."   (A  National  Program  of  Research  for 
Agriculture.   (Report  of  a  Study  Sponsored  Jointly  by:  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
October  1966.   p.  32)). 

The  Hatch  Act  states,  "It  shall  be  the  object  and  duty  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. .. to  conduct  original  and  other  researches, 
investigations,  and  experiments  bearing  directly  on  and  contributing  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent  and  effective  agricultural  industry 
of  the  United  States,  including  researches  basic  to  the  problem  of  agriculture 
in  its  broadest  aspects,  and  such  investigations  as  have  for  their  purpose  the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  rural  home  and  rural  life  and  the  maximum 
contribution  by  agriculture  to  the  welfare  of  the  consumer,  and  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  having  due  regard  to  the  varying  conditions  and  needs  of  the  respective 
states." 

A  Joint  SAES-USDA  Task  force  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  the  Secretary 
of  agriculture  in  1965  agreed  upon  ten  goals  which  enunciate  the  role  of  the 
SAES  and  USDA  in  working  toward  the  overall  National  Goals.   Our  purpose  will 
be  served  adequately  by  simple  enumeration  of  the  titles.   Details  are  available 
on  pages  34-36  of  the  report  A  National  Program  of  Research  for  Agriculture. 
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I.   Insure  a  stable  and  productive  agriculture  for  the  future 
through  wise  management  of  natural  resources. 

II.   Protect  forests,  crops  and  livestock  from  insects,  diseases, 
and  other  hazards. 

III.   Produce  an  adequate  supply  of  farm  and  forest  products  at 
decreasing  real  production  costs. 

IV.   Expand  the  demand  for  farm  and  forest  products  by  developing 
new  and  improved  products  and  processes  and  enhancing  product 
quality. 


V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 


Improve  efficiency  in  the  marketing  system. 

Expand  export  markets  and  assist  developing  nations. 

Protect  consumer  health  and  improve  nutrition  and  well-being 
of  the  American  people. 

Assist  the  more  than  50  million  rural  Americans  to  improve 
their  level  of  living. 

Promote  community  improvement  including  development  of  beauty, 
recreation,  environment,  economic  opportunity,  and  public 
services. 

Enhance  the  national  capacity  to  develop  and  disseminate  new 
knowledge  and  new  or  improved  methodology  for  solving  current 
problems  or  new  problems  that  will  arise  in  the  future. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  RESEARCH 
The  system  of  classification  for  agricultural  research  employed  by  the 
53  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  unquestionably  the  most  extensively  and  intensively  used  of  any  system  in 
the  world.  Mainly  because  it  is  usable  and  useful.   It  is  comprehensive, 
comprehendable  and  manageable.   It  is  useful  to  the  scientist  in  planning  and 
conducting  research.   It  is  an  invaluable  tool  to  the  administrator  in  the 
management  of  the  research  effort,  and  in  planning  and  coordinating  research 
programs.  These  things  are  true  because  it  is  completely  operational  at  both 
the  State  Stations  and  the  USDA. 
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RESEARCH  PROBLEM  AREAS  (RPA'S) 
Ninety-eight  RPA's  encompass  the  total  research  program.  These  are 
arranged  in  nine  groups  under  the  first  nine  goals  listed  above.  They  include 
such  divergent  areas  as: 

Soil,  Plant,  Water,  Nutrient  Relationships 

Conservation  and  Efficient  Use  of  Water 

Watershed  Protection  and  Management 

Control  of  Insects,  Mites,  Slugs,  and  Snails  on  Fruit 

and  Vegetable  Crops 
Protection  of  Plants,  Animals,  and  Man  from  Harmful 

Effects  of  Pollution 
New  and  Improved  Forest  Engineering  Systems 
Improvement  of  Biological  Efficiency  of  Fruit  and 

Vegetable  Crops 
Environmental  Stress  in  Production  of  Livestock, 

Poultry  and  Other  Animals 
Non-Commodity-Oriented  Biological  Technology  and  Biometry 
Quality  Maintenance  in  Storing  and  Marketing  Fruits  &  Vegetables 
Efficiency  in  Marketing  Agricultural  Products  &  Production  Inputs 
Evaluation  of  Foreign  Food  Aid  Programs 
Technical  Assistance  to  Developing  Countries 
Insure  Food  Products  Free  of  Toxic  Contaminants  Including 

Residues  from  Agriculture  and  Other  Sources 
Selection  and  Care  of  Clothing  and  Household  Textiles 
Control  of  Insect  Pests  of  Man  and  His  Belongings 
Human  Nutrition 

Improvement  of  Economic  Potential  of  Rural  People 
Communication  and  Education  Processes 

Government  Programs  to  Balance  Farm  Output  &  Market  Demand 
Alleviation  of  Soil,  Water  and  Air  Pollution  and  Disposal  of  Wastes 
Multiple  Use  Potential  of  Forest  Land  and  Evaluation  of 

Forestry  Programs 
Fish  and  Other  Marine  Life,  Fur-Bearing  Animals  &  Other  Wildlife 
Culture  &  Protection  of  Ornamentals  &  Turf 
Improvement  of  Rural  Community  Institutions  &  Services. 


102 
105 
107 
204 

214 

302 
304 

312 

318 
404 
503 
602 
603 
701 

705 
706 
708 
804 
805 
808 
901 
903 

904 
906 
908 


THREE  DIMENSIONAL  SUBCLASSTFICATION 

Further  specification  is  provided  by  designating:  a)  What?  The  Commodity, 
Resource  or  Technology  not  Associated  with  specific  Commodities  or  Resources 
is  the  object  of  the  research,  b)  Why_?  The  purpose  or  type  of  Activity  in 
the  research,  and  c)  How?  The  Field  of  Science  used  in  doing  the  research. 

Commodity,  Resource  or  Technology  not  Associated  with  Specific  Commodities 
Fifty-eight  prime  classification  items  are  arranged  under  four  broad  groups. 
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!se  broad  headings  with  abbreviated  examples  under  each  illustrate  this 
tension.  There  are  appropriate  sub-divisions  under  each. 


MODITIES,  fie  THEIR  PRODUCTS 
ATURAL  RESOURCES 


Soil  &  Land 

Watersheds  &  river  basins 

Air  &  Climate 

Trees,  forests,  &  forest  products 

Fish,  shellfish,  game  &  fur-bearing 

animals  &  other  wildlife  &  their 

habitats 
Deciduous  &  small  fruits  &  edible 

tree  nuts 


turf 


MANMADE  RESOURCES 

3700   Clothing  &  Textiles 

3800   Food 

3900   Structures  &  facilities 

HUMAN  RESOURCES,  ORGAN- 
IZATIONS  &  INSTITUTIONS 

4000   People  as  individual 
workers,  etc. 

4200   The  farm  as  a  business 
enterprise 

4400   Agricultural  economy 
of  United  States  & 
sectors  thereof 

4800   Marketing  systems  &  sectors 
thereof 

TECHNOLOGY  NOT  ASSOCIATED 

WITH  SPECIFIC  COMMODITIES 

OR  RESOURCES 

6200   Seed  research 

6300   Biological  cell  systems 

6400   Experimental  design  & 

statistical  methods 
6500   Invertebrates 
6600   Microorganisms,  viruses, 

etc. 

Activity  -  Forty  Activity  items  are  grouped  under  nine  headings  listed 

w  with  abbreviated  examples. 

tervation,  development  &  use  of  soil,  water,  forest  &  related  resources 

)   Resource  development,  conservation  &  management 

:ection  of  man,  commodities,  resources  &  their  products  from  losses. 
ige  or  discomfort 

I  Protection  against  insects,  mites,  snails,  &  slugs  &  their  control  agents 

I  Protection  against  diseases,  parasites,  &  nematodes  &  their  control  agents 

>  Protection  against  pollutants 

l  Protection  against  allergens,  toxins  &  poisonous  plants 


0 

Vegetables 

0 

Ornamentals  & 

0 

Corn 

3 

Rice 

3 

Wheat 

D 

Forage  crops 

D 

Cotton 

3 

Soybeans 

-) 

Peanuts 

) 

Sugar  crops 

) 

Poultry 

J 

Beef  cattle 

) 

Dairy  cattle 

) 

Swine 
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Efficient  production  &  quality  Improvement 

4900   Biology  of  Plants  &  Animals 

5100   Increasing  consumer  acceptability  of  farm  &  forest  products 

5300   Management  of  labor,  capital  &  other  inputs 

Product  development  &  processing 


5400 
5500 


Chemical  &  physical  properties  of  food  products 
Developing  new  &  improved  food  products  &  processes 


Efficient  marketing,  including  pricing  &  quality 

5800   Identification,  measurement  &  maintenance  of  quality 

6000   Analysis  of  supply,  demand  &  price,  including  interregional  competition 

Improvement  of  human  nutrition,  shelter,  &  consumer  satisfaction 

6300   Nutritional  values,  consumption  patterns,  &  eating  quality  of  foods 
6400   Quality  of  family  living,  including  housing,  management  &  use  of 
time,  money  &  other  resources 

Development  of  human  resources  &  of  economies  of  communities,  areas  &  nations 

6600   Economic  development  &  adjustment 

6700   Improvement  of  social  well-being,  including  social  services  & 
facilities  &  adjustment  to  social  &  economic  changes 

General  Methodology,  Technology  and  Evaluation 

7000   Design  of  experiments  &  methods  of  statistical  analysis 

7200   Information  documentation  &  retrieval 

7300   Evaluation  of  public  programs,  policies  &  services 

Field  of  Science  -  The  78  Fields  of  Science  are  arranged  under  three 
headings  as  listed  below  with  selected  examples. 
Biological 

0110  Biochemistry  &  biophysics  -  animal 

0113  Biochemistry  &  biophysics  -  human 

0212  Biology  -  Environmental,  systematic,  applied  -  plant 

0412  Entomology  -  animal 

0512  Plant  Genetics  &  Breeding 

0710  Microbiology  -  animal 

0812  Nematology  -  plant 

0913  Nutrition  &  metabolism  -  human 

1010  Parasitology  -  animal 

1112  Pathology  -  plant 

1310  Physiology  -  animal 

1412  Virology  -  plant 
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Eysical 


26 

Chemistry  -  organic 

20 

Engineering  -  agricultural 

28 

Engineering  -  industrial 

20 

Geology  &  geography 

20 

Hydrology 

30 

Statistics  &  biometry 

20 

Meteorology  &  climatology 

Social  &  Behavioral 


2530 

Anthropology 

2630 

Economics 

2930 

Law 

3230 

Sociology 

3310 

Art  &  Architecture 

All  of  the  approximately  25,000  active  research  projects  in  the  53  State 

kicultural  Experiment  Stations  are  classified  by  RPA  and  the  three  dimensions 

jnmodity,  etc.,  Activity,  and  Field  of  Science.   Details  and  descriptions  of 

use  facets  of  research  classification  are  presented  in  a  readily  available 

:ument:  MANUAL  OF  CLASSIFICATION 

OF 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  FORESTRY  RESEARCH 

Prepared  by  Research  Classification  Subcommittee 
Agricultural  Research  Policy  Advisory  Committee 
Issued  by 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Science  and  Education  Staff 
Washington,  D.C. 
June  1970 

PACKAGING  OF  RESEARCH 
Effective  discussion  of  research  has  been  enhanced  by  organization  into  six 
iearch  Program  Groups  made  from  appropriate  grouping  of  39  Research  Programs. 
!:  Research  Programs  are  Resource-,  Commodity-  and  People-oriented.   This 
Ionization  is  particularly  useful  in  planning  and  determining  research  needs 
«:h  tasks  forces  and  commodity  groups.  As  listed  below  they  summarize  the  scope 
»  agricultural  research  in  this  country. 


RESEARCH  PROGRAM  GROUPS  AND  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 


1.00  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

RP  1.01  Soil  &  Land  Use 

RP  1.02  Water  &  Watersheds 

RP  1.03  Recreation 

RP  1.04  Environmental  Quality 

RP  1.05  Weather  Modification 

RP  1.06  Fish  &  Wildlife 

RP  1.07  Remote  Sensing 
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RPG 


2.00  FOREST  RESOURCES 
RP  2.01  Forestry 


RPG  3.00 
RP  3 
RP 
RP 
RP 
RP 
RP 
RP 
RP 
RP 
RP 
RP 
RP 
RP 
RP 
RP 
RP 


CROPS  (FIELD  &  HORTICULTURAL) 
.01  Corn 

,02  Grain  Sorghum 
,03  Wheat 

04  Small  Grains  Other  than  Wheat 

05  Rice 

06  Soybeans 

07  Peanuts  • 

08  Sugar 

09  Forage,  Range,  &  Pasture 

10  Cotton 

11  Tobacco 
.12  New  Crops  &  Minor  Oilseeds 
.13  Fruit 

14  Vegetable  Crops 

15  Plants  to  Enhance  the  Environment 
.16  Be*».<s  &   other  Pollinating  Insects 


RTG  4 .00  ANIMALS 
RP  4.01  Beef 
RP  4.02  Dairy 
RP  4.03  Poultry 
RP  4.04  Sheep 
RP  4.05  Swine 
RP  4.06  Other  Animals 
RP  4.07  Aquatic  Foods  &  Feedstuff s 


RPG  5.00   PEOPLE,  COMMUNITIES, 
&  INSTITUTIONS 
RP  5.01  Food  &  Nutrition 
RP  5.02  Food  Safety 
RP  5.03  Rural  Development  & 

Quality  of  Family 

Living 
RP  5.04  Insects  Affecting  Mai 

&  His  Belongings 
RP  5.05  Research  on  Administi 

tion  of  Research 

RPG  6.00   COMPETITION,  TRADE, 

ADJUSTMENT,  &  PRICI 
&  INCOME  POLICY 
RP  6.01  Farm  Adjustment,  Pric 

&  Income 
RP  6.02  Foreign  Agricultural 
Trade  &  Economic 
Development 
RP  6.03  Marketing  &  Competiti 


Q^m^.Am-^ISTB^iw^qRFu^mm  and  coordination 

The  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  system  now  functions  with  one 
station  in  each  of  48  of  the  states  and  Puerto  Rico  and  two  in  New  York  and 
Connecticut.   In  1972  total  scientific  effort  involves  about  6,400  scientist-man- 
years.   Expenditures  total  over  330  million  dollars.  The  recognized  efficiency 
of  this  operation  may  be  attributed  to  six  factors.   First  must  be  the  rather 
universal  dedication  of  the  people  involved  to  the  service  of  mankind.   Second 
has  been  a  fundamental  policy  of  identifying  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  and 
devising  procedures  to  solve  them.  Third  has  been  a  continued  insistence  on 
quality  research.   Fourth  has  been  gradual  growth  from  very  humble  beginnings. 
Fifth  has  been  continuity  of  funding  and  assurance  that  immediate  solutions  were 
not  a  prerequisite  to  continued  funding  of  soundly  conceived  research  projects. 
And  sixth  has  been  the  continued  existence  of  effective  administrative  procedures 
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to  develop  and  approve  projects  and  insure  for  appropriateness  of  the  expenditure 
of  funds. 

The  administrative  checks  and  balances  have  been  more  internal  than  external. 
The  fact  remains  that  an  important  role  has  been  exercised  by  the  Cooperative 
State  Research  Service  (CSRS-USDA) ,  and  its  predecessor  agencies.   It  serves 
as  the  federal  agency  to  carry  out  the  legislative  mandate  which  charges  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  "with  the  responsibility  for  proper  administration  of 
this  act  (the  Hatch  Act) ,  and  is  authorized  and  directed  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  provisions."  In  addition  to 
assuring  compliance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  legislative  authorizations 
for  federal  funds  the  staff  of  CSRS  fill  important  functions  in  approving  and 
improving  research  proposals,  in  planning  and  in  coordination  of  research.   Not 
always  recognized  is  the  significance  of  the  buffer  which  a  federal  overseeing 
agency  provides  against  pressures  by  various  forces  to  misdirect  if  not  misuse 
federal  as  well  as  state  funds  appropriated  for  the  conduct  of  agricultural  research 
as  elaborated  in  enabling  state  and  federal  legislation. 

In  the  85  years  since  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act,  directors  of  the  state 
stations  have  exercised  major  control  over  their  own  affairs.   The  backbone  of  this 
control  consists  of  systematic  procedures  at  each  of  the  stations  to  identify 
priority  problems,  develop  projects  to  seek  solutions,  and  maintain  the  kind  of 
staff  which  can  execute  this  research.  A  second  facet  of  this  self -direction  is 
the  four  Regional  Associations  of  Experiment  Station  Directors  which  assemble  three 
times  a  year  to  consider  problems  of  mutual  concern  including  coordination  of 
research  effort  and  development  of  policies  and  procedures  to  most  effectively 
carry  on  research.   The  Experiment  Station  Committee  on  Organization  and  Policy 
(ESCOP) ,  proposed  and  organized  in  1905,  serves  as  a  unifying  body  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  general  policies  and  procedures.   It  and  its  several  subcommittees  function 
on  a  continuing  basis  and  meet  twice  a  year  or  more  frequently  when  necessary. 

Early  efforts  to  organize  an  intercollegiate  association  devoted  to  promoting 
efficient  experimentation  provided  the  impetus  for  the  establishment  in  1885  of 
what  is  now  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 
Today  the  Division  of  Agriculture  in  NASULGC  is  but  one  of  many  divisions.   The 
Experiment  Station  Section  provides  the  connecting  link  between  the  regional 
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associations  and  the  governing  board  of  NASULGC. 

The  work  of  far-sighted  individuals  and  numerous  committees  over  the  years 
has  provided  a  framework  and  precedent-setting  safeguards  to  ensure  that  funds 
were  not  diverted  to  uses  other  than  those  for  which  they  were  intended.  The 
report  of  the  Dabney  committee,  adopted  in  1887,  set  a  major  precedent  for  the 
Association  and  the  stations.   The  report  differentiated  the  operations  of  the 
station  and  college  and  carefully  enunciated  the  standards  to  be  observed  in  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

"...  all  appropirations... should  be  applied  in  good  faith  to  agricultural 
research  and  experiment,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  results  thereof  among  the 
people  and  that  any  diversion  of  funds  to  the  general  uses  of  the  college  would 
be  a  direct  violation  of  the  plain  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law,  and  an  inexcusable 
disappointment  of  just  public  expectations,   "...the  experiment  stations. . .should 
be  so  far  separate  and  distinct  from  the  colleges  that  it  shall  be  possible  at  any 
moment  to  show... that  all  of  the  funds... have  been  expended  solely  for  the  purposes 
of  agricultural  experimentation  according  to  the  intent  of  the  law."  (Proceedings 
of  the  First  Annual  Convention  (1887)  of  The  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  6  pp.   (NOTE:  No  account  of  this  convention  was 
printed  originally.  However,  a  manuscript  summary  by  C.  E.  Thome,  Secretary  of 
the  Convention,  which  was  filed  in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  was  ordered 
printed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  on  May  5,  1941.)   (Knoblauch, 
1962.  pp.  64,79).   The  safeguards  against  misuse  or  misdirection  of  research  funds' 
has  not  precluded  the  development  of  strong  and  mutually  beneficial  ties  between 
the  research  and  teaching  functions  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture.  In  fact  the 
common  pattern  is  that  the  majority  of  scientists  on  experiment  station  staffs 
devote  assigned  portions  of  their  time  to  teaching  duites  with  commensurate 
arrangements  for  payment  of  salaries  and  operating  expenses.   It  can  be  argued  that 
this  association  is  a  source  of  the  success  of  both. 


NEW  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  NEW  PATTERNS 
A  very  real  source  of  strength  in  agricultural  research  is  the  existence  of 
three  separate  (though  not  isolated)  and  strong  programs  of  research;  that  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations;  that  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
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Agriculture;  and  that  of  private  industry.   Each  has  unique  advantages  and  strengths. 
Each  has  identifiable  weaknesses.   Not  the  least  among  the  advantages  of  this 
tripartite  system  of  research  is  the  incentive  provided  by  the  sense  of  competition, 
and  the  pride  of  achievement,  though  this  rarely  exists  as  a  visible  force. 

Partisan  supporters  can  be  found  for  arguments  that  one  or  the  other  could  do 
it  all  better.   Ultimately  the  consumer  must  pay  for  all  research.   I  would  argue 
that  the  research  needs  of  this  country  are  best  served  by  maintaining  the  integrity 
and  the  strength  of  all  three,  provided  there  is  a  continuing  effort  to  coordinate 
their  separate  as  well  as  their  cooperative  programs. 


THE  LONG  RANGE  STUDY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  NEEDS 
The  so-called  Long  Range  Study  of  Agricultural  Research  Needs  will  surely 
survive  the  test  of  time  as  a  significant  pontoon  which  has  given  rise  to  many  new 
developments  and  the  nuclei  for  new  patterns  to  enhance  the  total  program  of  agri- 
cultural research  for  this  country. 

Impetus  for  the  study  came  at  the  request  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tural appropriation.   Details  are  contained  in  Senate  Report  No.  156,  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  April  9,  1965.   It  states  on  pages  3  and  4: 
"NEED  FOR  EVALUATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 

" It  is  now  recommended  that  'che  Secretary  of  Agriculture  give  immediate  con- 
sideration to  the  establishment  of  an  appropriate  Research  Review  Committee 
comprised  equally  of  representatives  of  the  land-grant  experiment  stations,  de- 
partmental research  activities,  affected  producer  organizations,  and  with  appropriate 
industry  representation  to  examine  fully  each  and  every  line  of  agricultural  re- 
search conducted  by  the  Department  and  by  the  State  Experiment  Stations." 

"The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  appropriate  representatives  of  the  State  Experiment  stations,  develop  and 
submit  to  the  committee  within  the  next  60  days  a  program  proposal  setting  forth 
the  general  outline  of  the  content  and  scope  of  such  a  review  of  the  research 
programs  conducted  by  the  Department,  by  the  States  and  financed  by  cooperating 
industry  contributions,  which  would  be  directed  toward  the  general  objective  of 
making  recommendations  on  the  respective  roles,  responsibilities,  and  areas  of 
cooperative  effort  that  should  be  examined  to  arrive  at  an  overall  evaluation  as 
the  basis  for  future  recommendations  involving  the  realignment  and  reassignment  of 
research  responsibilities  for  existing  programs,  and  also  to  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  projecting  agricultural  research  requirements  for  the  next  several  years." 

The  plans  for  this  study  were  laid  at  a  meeting  between  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  (ASULGC).   They 
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sSJJin'/SpS6  8tUdy  W°Ul?  bC  Carrled  °Ut  by  USDA  and  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
on  otlJl^V  rePrr?'atlro  a8Si8ned  by  USDA  and  the  Experiment  Station  Committee 
on  Organization  and  Policy  (ESCOP) ,  respectively.   Reviews  of  the  study  were  to  be 

tllltllt     y  f*  "T^J  Agricultural  Research  Advisory  Committee  (KARAc'the 
Committee  on  Agricultural  Science  (CAS),  the  Agricultural  Research  Planning 
Committee  (ARPC) ,  ESCOP  and  the  Secretary's  Staff.  8 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Executive  Committee,  ASULGC,  were  to  be 
on^Lpria^ns!6  '"  *'  SUbmiSSi°n  °*  **   flMl  "^  <°  ^   S—  *»*".. 

The  joint  SAES-USDA  Task  Force  consisted  of  six  state  station  members,  including 
a  representative  of  Home  Economics  and  six  USDA  members  with  a  co-chairman  from  each 
group.   The  final  report  was  made  18  months  later.   It  was  a  272  page  document 
backed  up  by  voluminous  detail  in  supplementary  reports  and  working  documents.   The 
committee  had  devoted  essentially  full  time  and  utilized  inputs  from  all  the  station 
directors,  USDA  agency  administrators  and  a  veritable  horde  of  consultants,  technical 
review  panels  and  persons  in  and  out  of  government. 

The  task  force  set  these  objectives  for  the  Study: 


1. 


2. 


4. 


5. 


Define  the  goals,  purposes,  and  scope  of  agricultural  and  forestry 
research  to  serve  the  future  needs  and  values  of  the  American  people 
at  the  local,  national  and  international  level. 

Develop  a  research  classification  system,  compatible  with  the  information 
retrieval  plans  of  the  National  Agricultural  Library  and  the  proposed 
Current  Research  Information  System  to  facilitate  more  uniform  and 
effective  planning,  development,  evaluation,  reporting,  administration, 
and  coordination  of  agricultural  and  forestry  research  by  the  Department, 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  industry  and  other  institutions 

Inventory  quantitatively  the  allocation  of  USDA-SAES  Research  activities 
by  specific  fields,  and  of  industry  and  others  by  broad  fields,  in  order 
to  provide  a  basis  for  future  allocations. 

Project  the  research  needed  during  the  next  decade  to  help  people 
adjust  to  their  changing  economic  and  social  environment  and  to  improve 
their  well  being,  and  to  meet  the  Nation's  future  requirements  for 
agricultural  and  forestry  products  and  resources. 

Recommend  relative  emphasis  for  projected  research  for  use  of  adminis- 
trators and  the  Congress  in  making  judgments  concerning  the  distribution 
and  level  of  support  for  different  areas  of  research. 

Consider  the  respective  roles,  responsibilities,  and  areas  of 
cooperative  effort  among  the  Department,  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  and  others  and  recommend  improved  arrangements  for  planning, 
developing,  financing  and  coordinating  and  administering  the  total 
agricultural  research  program. 
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Definition  of  the  goals  and  scope  of  agricultural  research  was  an  obvious  and 
ssential  point  in  beginning  the  study.  A  classification  system  was  devised, 
ssential  details  were  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter.  A  comprehensive  inven- 
ory  of  research,  public  and  private,  was  accomplished.  And  research  needed  for 
he  next  decade  was  estimated.   (The  Task  Force  projected  a  needed  and  justifiable 
ncrease  of  76  percent  in  public  research  effort  over  the  1965  level.   The  facts 
re  that  by  FY  1971  essentially  no  increase  in  research  effort  had  occurred  and 
n  terms  of  1965  dollars  there  was  some  decrease.) 

Little  progress  was  made  in  defining  the  respective  roles  of  SAES,  USDA,  and 
thers  (primarily  industry).  However,  as  direct  or  indirect  consequences  of  the 
xtended  deliberations  of  the  Task  Force  and  associated  groups  a  number  of 
ositive  actions  have  taken  place.   Included  are  such  items  as: 
)  Employment  of  a  regional  coordinator  or  regional  director  for  each  of  the 
our  regional  associations  of  SAES.   Creation  of  these  positions  has  added  a 
ew  dimension  to  the  State  Station's  potential  to  plan  and  coordinate  their 
individual  and  collective  programs  of  research;  to  participate  effectively  in  the 
ontinuing  dialogue  of  determining  the  respective  roles  of  SAES,  USDA,  industry  and 
thers  in  agricultural  research;  to  have  continuously  available  members  to  function 
s  staff  participants  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Planning  and  Facilities  (ARPF) 
ubcommittee  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Policy  Advisory  Committee  (ARPAC)  which 
dvises  NASULGC  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  policy  matters;  and  to  provide 

continuing  mechanism  for  the  accumulation,  interpretation  and  assembly  of 
ocumentation  on  facility  and  program  needs  of  the  state  stations  as  a  vital  input 
o  budget  development  and  support.   Preparation  and  support  of  appropriation 
equests  is  a  continuous  and  complex  process  with  components  of  three  years 
ppropriations  simultaneously  involved  (currently  1973,  1974  and  1975). 

2)  The  structure  of  Regional  Planning  Committees  (RPC's)  has  been  developed 
nd  approved  by  the  four  regional  Associations  of  State  Station  Directors,  the 
SDA,  and  industry.   Membership  and  participation  by  these  three  groups  on  each  of 
he  four  RPC's  is  planned.   In  the  case  of  the  Northeast  Region  the  RPC  will 
nclude  specifically  designated  members  to  obtain  representation  of  Forestry, 
ome  Economics,  Extension,  The  Colleges  of  1890,  and  Industry  in  addition  to  the 
&ES  and  USDA  members.   The  RPC's  will  function  generally  on  the  regional  level 
ut  will  not  be  constrained  from  interregional  efforts  when  this  is  advantageous. 
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There  will  be  a  two  way  flow  of  information  and  communication  among  the  4  RPC's 
and  up  and  down  between  the  RPC's  and  the  Agricultural  Research  Planning  and 
Facilities  subcommittee  of  ARPAC  operating  at  the  national  level.   The  RPC's  will 
utilize  the  39  Research  Programs  (see  pages  10  &  11)  as  the  base  from  which  to 
operate.   Each  RPC  will  concern  itself  with  only  those  Research  Programs  that  are 
important  within  the  region.   They  will  assess  priority  of  research  needs  within 
and  among  these.   They  will  recommend  on  division  of  effort  within  and  among 
potential  performers  of  research  needed.  Appropriate  task  forces  will  function  for 
each  of  the  Research  Programs. 

3)   CURRENT  RESEARCH  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  (CRIS) 

Ready  availability  of  reliable,  usable  current  information  on  the  research  which 
is  being  done  is  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  any  kind  of  meaningful  management, 
planning,  and  coordination  of  research  effort. 

The  Current  Research  Information  System  (CRIS)  which  functions  as  a  unit  of 
CSRS-USDA  satisfies  this  need.   Initiated  In  1966  and  fully  operational  in  1970  it 
is  unquestionably  the  most  useful  scientific  research  information  storage  and 
retrieval  system  in  existence. 

Included  in  the  system  are  the  following  kinds  of  information  on  all  current 
research  in  about  25,000  State  projects  and  6,000  USDA  work  units: 

a)   The  title,  project  leaders,  objectives,  procedures,  reports  of  progress, 
and  publications. 

The  location  and  performing  station  or  agency. 

Funds  expended  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  by  source  of  funds. 
Scientist-man-years  devoted  to  each  project. 

Complete  classification  -  by  RPA;  by  Commodity,  Resource,  or  Technology 
not  oriented  to  Specific  Commodity;  by  Activity;  by  Field  of  Science; 
and  by  certain  special  concerns  such  as  pollution  -  and  health-related. 
The  system,  is  programmed  to  provide  print-outs  organized  under  the  39 
Research  Programs. 
An  individual  scientist  or  group  of  scientists  can  obtain  relevant  information 
on  any  topic  of  concern  including  a  summarization  of  all  research  currently  under- 
way: What  is  being  done?  How?  By  whom?  Where?  and  How  much?  An  annual  publication 
summarizes  the  research  effort  for  the  previous  fiscal  year.   This  report  is 
organized  to  display  the  information  in  terms  of  dollars  by  source  of  funds  and 


and 


b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
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scientist-man- years,  according  to  performing  agency,  location  with  regional  sub- 
totals, and  by  the  various  ways  of  classification.   In  addition,  arrangements  can 
be  made  to  get  reports  to  meet  specific  requirements  needed  for  regional,  sub- 
regional,  or  state  planning  snd  coordination. 

CRIS  is  not  without  critics  and  detractors.   Some  complain  about  the  work 
required  to  provide  the  necessary  inputs.  Others  complain  about  the  delays  in 
providing  annual  summaries  and  shortcomings  in  accuracy  of  classification,  and 
financial  and  scientist-man-year  data.   In  defense  of  CRIS  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  system  is  new;  it  is  beleagured  by  staffing  and  budget  problems  of  its  own. 
(Its  projected  budget  for  FY  1973  is  about  $522,000  compared  to  $9.5  million  for 
the  Science  Information  Exchange.);  most  of  the  inaccuracies  can  be  traced  to  the 
originating  point  of  the  data  and  will  be  reduced  by  means  of  continuing  educational 
processes  and  improved  mechanisms  for  providing  and  recording  the  inputs;  and  the 
ielays,  many  of  which  stem  from  delays  in  providing  CRIS  with  the  inputs  plus  quite 
shenomenal  demands  (usage)  for  the  service,  will  be  reduced  by  improved  input  and 
jrogramming  techniques  along  with  resolution  of  staffing  problems.   Despite  these 
iroblems,  which  are  recognized  and  will  be  solved,  CRIS  is  operational.   It  is  a 
>asically  sound  system  and  it  is  satisfying  an  essential  need. 

4)   A  characteristic  of  the  individual  station  directors  and  the  four 
regional  associations  is  their  penchant  to  jealously  protect  prerogatives  for 
ndependent  action.  On  balance  and  over  time  this  proves  to  be  a  significant 
tource  of  strength  of  the  SAES  system.  As  a  consequence  each  of  the  four  SAES 
'egions  have  developed  varying  procedures  for  approaching  the  problems  of  research 
•lanning  and  coordination.   Procedures  adopted  in  the  Northeast  exemplify  the  kinds 
»f  activities  taking  place. 

By  1967  the  four  stations  in  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  joined 
orces  to  effect  better  Agricultural  research  coordination  within  the  subregion. 
"he  NJYPARC  group  organized  ten  task  forces  to  review  current  research,  assign 
•riorities  for  the  future  and  work  out  program  shifts  within  and  among  stations. 
his  is  of  necessity  a  continuing  process  but  significant  changes  and  shifts  have 
lready  resulted. 

Corn  and  forage  breeding  programs  have  been  terminated  at  Rutgers  with 
ssurance  that  they  could  rely  on  the  programs  (with  some  expansion)  at  Penn  State 
nd  Cornell.  They  in  turn  expanded  their  efforts  in  waste  disposal  and  pollution 
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control.   The  corn  breeding  programs  of  Cornell  and  Penn  State  were  modified  to 
expand  effort  on  the  short  season  hybrids  by  Cornell  and  the  long  season  hybrids 
by  Penn  State.  Agreement  was  reached  on  shifts  within  facets  of  many  programs 
whereby  each  of  the  stations  took  portions  of  the  problem  in  order  to  concentrate 
their  effort.   It  is  obvious  that  the  total  effort  is  the  stronger  for  this  planni 
and  coordination. 

The  New  England  States  Agricultural  Research  Coordination  (NESARC)  project  wi 
activated  in  July  1971.   It  has  taken  a  broader  viewpoint,  encompassing  research, 
education  and  extension  activities  in  its  projected  scrutiny.   Its  activities  are 
centered  around  the  39  Research  Programs.   It  involves  consideration  of  the  value 
and  impact  of  resources,  commodities  and  programs  on  the  people  of  each  state;  thi 
research,  teaching  and  extension  resources,  responsibilities  and  opportunities  in 
each  state;  and  an  analysis  of  current  staff  resources  with  the  specific  intent, 
of  ascertaining  the  potential  for  shifting  programs  within  the  constraints  of 
existing  personnel.   Promising  procedures  have  been  developed  to  assemble  and 
analyze  the  current  situation  and  recommend  shifts  which  will  operate  to  the 
benefit  of  this  subregion. 

The  Delaware,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland  (DEWMARC)  subregion  is  in  the 
process  of  organizing. 

In  the  final  analysis,  planning  and  coordination  must  consider  and  must 
involve,  in  different  degrees  to  be  sure,  the  scientists,  the  administrators, 
industry  groups,  consumers  and  the  public  in  general.  No  efforts  will  succeed 
without  complete  commitment  of  all  concerned  to  a  common  objective.   Participation 
without  cooperation  is  destined  to  failure.   The  SAES  people  have  demonstrated 
their  desire  to  participate  and  cooperate  in  the  planning  and  coordination  they 
know  must  be  done.   They  will  do  it. 

THE  WILL  TO  BE  RESPONSIVE  TO  CURRENT  NEEDS 
The  state  experiment  stations  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  operate  as  the  focal  point  for  problems  of  the  people  they  serve.  Their 
scientific  staffs  are  the  most  aware  of  current  and  potential  problems  of  any  grouf 
They  are  in  close  contact  with  the  extension  network  which  functions  in  every  state 
They  listen  to  and  utilize  the  advice  and  services  of  a  wide  spectrum  of  producer, 
processor,  consumer  and  "user"  groups.   It  can  and  has  been  documented  that  the 
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ations  have  been  responsive  to  changing  needs. 

The  administrators  of  research  bear  the  responsibility  of  striking  a  reasonable 
lance  between  maintaining  adequate  continuity  of  research  projects  and  running 
e  risk  of  obsolesence  —  "beating  dead  horses".   To  err  toward  either  extreme  — 
inging  to  research  of  the  past  dealing  with  problems  of  the  past,  vs.  jumping 

every  new  bandwagon  —  is  equally  regrettable.   The  one  leads  to  emphasis  on 
2  obvious  (adequately  researched)  or  no  longer  relevant  problems.   This  of 
:essity,  given  fixed  limits  in  available  resources,  precludes  directing  attention 

other  areas  -  be  they  new  or  otherwise.  A  policy  of  dropping  support  and 
continuing  projects  before  the  objectives  have  been  achieved  is  equally  wasteful. 

Balance,  avoiding  the  two  extremes,  is  achieved  by  having  feasible  procedures 
:  project  development,  project  review  and  approval  and  continuing  procedures  for 
>gram  planning  and  coordination. 

This  means  utilizing  a  range  of  inputs  for  identifying  new  and  potential 
.blems;  assessing  their  importance  with  respect  to  each  other  and  those  currently 
ler  investigation;  defining  the  nature  of  the  problem  so  as  to  expedite  expressing 
I  objectives;  outlining  the  procedures  for  achieving  the  objectives;  and  identify- 
;  the  resources  needed  to  carry  out  the  proposed  research. 

Each  State  station  has  its  cwn  procedures  to  accomplish  the  basic  requirements 

responsible  administration  of  research  funds.   In  addition,  they  participate 
the  many  other  facets  of  research  planning  and  coordination  that  take  place  at 

regional  and  national  levels. 
The  responsiveness  of  SAES  to  changing  needs  is  reflected  in  changes  in  both 

absolute  and  the  relative  allocations  to  various  Research  Programs.   For 
mple,  the  annual  inventory  of  agricultural  research  at  the  state  stations  shows 
t  in  FY  1966,  $2.8  million  was  expended  for  research  on  Environmental  Quality. 

outlay  for  research  in  this  area  of  work  had  increased  to  $7.4  million  in 
1970.  A  $15  million  increase  in  Hatch  payments  to  states  has  been  projected 

FY  1974  over  the  Executive  Budget  for  FY  1973.   Included  in  this  projection 

$5  million  for  additional  research  on  Environmental  Quality  and  Resource 
servation,  $5  million  for  Consumer  Needs,  including  Nutrition,  Adequacy  of 
i  and  Fiber  Supply,  and  Food  Safety,  and  $5  million  for  Rural  Development. 

urgency  of  problems  in  each  of  the  areas  are  recognized  quite  generally  now. 
t  is  important  is  that  they  have  been  included  among  items  specifically 
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Identified  in  budget  requests  during  the  past  five  or  six  years.   Unfortunately, 
the  appropriations  of  recent  years  have  not  made  provisions  for  financing  the 
new  research  required  to  tackle  these  additional  problems. 

To  be  sure  there  is  always  a  possibility  for  shifts  to  research  of  higher 
priority  within  existing  funding  levels.  And  such  shifts  have  been  made.   But  as 
suggested  earlier  a  part  of  the  strength  of  any  research  system  is  the  assurance 
of  continuity  for  soundly  conceived,  productive  projects.   The  capability  to 
adjust  to  changing  needs  is  essential,  but  the  "butterfly"  approach,  under  which 
funds  are  shifted  to  respond  to  each  shift  in  the  winds  of  public  fancy,  is  not 
the  solution. 

It  is  obvious  there  will  not  be,  in  the  forseeable  future,  sufficient  funds 
to  finance  all  the  research  that  is  needed  and  that  scientists  would  like  to  do. 
This  mandates  development  and  use  of  procedures  within  and  among  the  state  statio 
the  US DA,  industry  and  others  to  provide  for  effective  planning  and  coordination 
of  the  total  research  effort.   Problems  must  be  identified  and  objectives  defined 
In  the  process  many  facets  will  be  considered,  including:  a)  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  problem,  b)  the  current  state  of  knowledge,  c)  the  gap  between 
knowledge  and  practice,  d)  the  potential  impact  of  research  in  solving  the  problei 
e)  current  effort  on  the  same  or  similar  problems,  f)  where  do  competence  and 
facilities  now  exist  to  work  on  the  problem,  g)  where  should  the  research  be  done 
h)  what  new  resources  must  be  made  available  to  do  the  research,  i)  what  will  be 
the  consequences  of  successful  achievement  of  the  objectives  -  social,  economic, 
environmental,  and  j)  what  is  the  probability  of  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
objective  and  how  long  will  this  take? 

The  will  to  react  positively  to  each  of  these  is  a  prerequisite  to  success. 
The  53  SAES  have  demonstrated  this  will  and  most  importantly,  they  have  created 
the  mechanisms  to  deal  with  them  and  are  actively  engaged  in  using  them  on  a  day 
to  day  basis.  The  future  will  see  an  increase  in  subregional,  regional,  and 
national  planning  and  coordination  efforts.   This  will  be  an  extension,  with 
improvements,  of  procedures  for  which  the  groundwork  has  already  been  laid. 

(END  OF  SAES  SECTION) 

Resident  Education:  with  inputs  from  a  paper  by  Henry  Hannah  of  Illinois  and 
others,  e.g.  Dr.  Jerome  Pasto. 

Cooperative  Extension  (  to  be  prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas  King  (PSU)). 

Total  Chapter  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Jack  MacMillan. 
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Senator  Stevenson.  The  hearings  are  now  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

(Whereupon  the  hearings  were  adjourned  at  2 :15  p.m.) 
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